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FROM A GARRET TO THE 
BIGGEST BUSINESS 
OF ITS KIND 


Marked Growth of Philadelphia 


as a Dental Center 


Philadelphia was just about a century 
old before it had a dentist. 

Today it has two dental colleges with 
upwards of 1,000 students; the finest 
dental hall and museum on the continent, 
and is the home of the world’s largest 
dental manufacturing company. 

_ “Dentistry is of little consequence,” 
‘said the sages of Maryland University 
eighty-two years ago when two surgeons 
asked that a school of dentistry be incor- 
porated in that institution. So two years 
‘ter Doctors Hayden and Harris started 


ne Baltimore College of Dental Surgery,| |, 


and that was the pioneer school of that 
kind in America. 


Dentistry was brought to Philadelphia | }*~ 


from Paris by two French surgeons who | j 


came to this country with Rochambeau’s 
army during the Revolutionary War. They 


were Doctors Lemaire and Gardette.| ' 


Doctor Lemaire said afterwards that he 


had found a Doctor Baker doing dental | -~ #8 


work in this city in 1784. 

Up in Boston, Isaac Greenwood and 
Paul Revere, whose famous ride has be- 
come a schoolroom classic, were carving 
false teeth out of ivory, or making them 
of metal. 

It was Greenwood’s son who became 
George Washington’s dentist, and he made 
for the father of our country an upper 
set of false teeth. One of Washington’s 
natural teeth is still preserved in a 
Baltimore museum. 

While dentistry had been known as 
long ago as Julius Cesar and was writ- 
ten about before Columbus crossed the 
ocean, it was still a crude science a 
century ago. 

Indeed as late as 1843, when Dr. Jesse 
‘C. Green, of West. Chester, who is now 
102 years old, and the dean of world den- 
tistry, was a student, there were in the 
whole United States only about 1200 
dentists. 

Today there are more than 50,000. 

No other branch of medical or surgical 
science, has had a swifter growth than 
dentistry, and in no other field of health 
has the human race advanced faster than 
in the care of its teeth. In this march to- 
ward sanity, no other American city has 
outdistanced Philadelphia. 

Certainly no other one man in the 
United States and probably the world 
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Quick! Turn the Other Way 


contributed more to the perfection of 
dentistry as we know it today than 
Doctor Samuel Stockton White. 

At the confident age of 22, young 
White, who had learned what he could 
of the art and science of dentistry from 
his uncle, Doctor Stockton, launched 
forth independently in the manufacture 
of artificial teeth. He started in a gar- 
ret at Seventh and Race Streets, in 1844. 

From that little corner store rose the 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Com- 
pany, easily the first in that field in the 
entire world. 

Dentists could not progress until they 
had the tools to progress with, and Doctor 
White furnished the tools. A tireless and 
brainy worker, he was ever ahead of the 
procession with inventions and new in- 
struments. 

His discovery of the now famous 
Chester County feldspar as a substance 


for the manufacture of dental porcelain 
was but one of his unerring strokes. 

Making false teeth and producing the 
endless variety of instruments and appli- 
ances which dentists require, have be- 
come big industries. There is a big tooth 
factory on North Thirteenth Street. 

It is astonishing how many different 
things are needed for the care and cure 
of the human tooth. The White Company 
manufactures more than 2000 different 
products. 

That distinguished surgeon, Doctor 
Charles H. Mayo, has said: “It is evident 
that the next great step in remedial 
progress in the line of preventive medi- 
cine should be made by the dentists.” 

And it is a fact that dentists to-day are 
among the foremost in that very enter- 
prise. Far more ills have come from de- 
fective teeth than our fathers dreamed 

(Continued on page 2, column 2) 


GIVE PHILADELPHIA A 
BUSH SELLING 
SERVICE 


Reasons for its Success Appli- 
cable Here Also 


The success of the Bush Terminal, espe- 
cially its selling organization, is a great 
object lesson to Philadelphia. It shows 
what can be done by individual enterprise 
backed by faith in the future of this coun- 
try’s domestic and foreign trade. 

The Bush Terminal and the Bush 
Sales Corporation are separate organiza- 
tions. The former is located in Brooklyn, 
where wharfage and railroad facilities are 
available; the sales corporation is located 
in the center of New York commercial 
activities, 

The Bush Terminal covers a site of 200 
acres, with eight modern steamship piers, 
122 warehouses, fifteen model loft build- 
ings, a service building costing one mil- 
lion dollars, a cold storage plant with 
1,500,000 cubic feet, and thirty miles of 


f\track with railroad equipment. 


The service includes receiving, ware- 


*| housing, handling and distributing goods 


to and from the port and providing equip- 
ment for manufacturing and shipping. 

The company will carry the merchant’s 
stock in the service building, where he 
will have in his service but not on his 
payroll a trained force of receiving and 
delivery clerks, stockkeepers and account- 
ants to execute his orders. 

Unloading, storing, insuring, re-mark- 
ing, re-loading, and re-shipping, according 
to instructions—the whole gamut of serv- 
ice is covered. 

The three hundred industrial tenants 
in the manufacturing building receive and 
ship their goods without any carting ex- 
pense. All the railroads have tracks right 
up to the building and presto! consign- 
ments are whisked up to the tenants’ 
quarters right from the car. Likewise, 
the cold storage plant, with a waterfront 
providing for boat service and with rail 
freight unloaded at the door. 

There is a good reason for the low 
operating rate. All the units of this or- 
ganization are served by the Bush Termi- 
nal Railroad. There is no waste motion 
in receiving and redistributing, and the 
mechanical equipment is adapted to co- 
ordinate to the highest point of efficiency 
and economy. 

But it is the Bush selling idea which 
might be adopted by Philadelphia to spe- 
cial advantage. } 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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GIVE PHILADELPHIA A BUSH 
SELLING SERVICE 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 

One thousand manufacturers are using 
the Bush sales building, located in the 
heart of the city, to display and sell their 
wares. It is a mecca for domestic and 
foreign buyers. 

Almost the entire building is devoted to 
the display and sale of goods. Each floor 
has classified offerings, with a manager 
and a competent sales force. 

The buyer knows just where to go to 
get what he wants and to compare offer- 
ings. That is co-operative competition 
with a vengeance—if we may be permit- 
ted that term. 

The offerings include every kind of mer- 
chandise sold in department and specialty 
stores. Products in which fashion and 
novelty is a factor are especially prom- 
inent. 

The keystone of this sales service is the 
bringing together of the buyer and manu- 
facturer for the purpose of transacting 
business on. the most expeditious, most 
economical and most satisfactory basis 
possible. 

There is an international buyers’ club 
where manufacturers and buyers meet 
with conveniences and appointments which 
insure pleasant and businesslike negotia- 
tion. 

There is an international merchandise 
exchange distributing information to 
thousands of buyers throughout the world, 
linking up the American manufacturer 
with the foreign buyer. Thousands of 
foreign buyers of all commodities pay a 
small fee per year for a service which 
consists of supplying them with a con- 
solidated card index of all American 
manufacturers who are clients of the ex- 
change. This index is constantly kept 
up to date. Therefore, the foreign buyer 
has before him all the time authori- 
tative information about American mer- 
chandise, and every card offers an in- 

_dividual opportunity to secure a new line 

of American merchandise for his trade 
direct from the manufacturer interested 
in export trade. 

No commissions are charged, and when 
a foreign buyer comes to New York he 
can in one visit get a line on a most re- 
markable range of American products 
without spending days and weeks tray- 
eling around from one place to another. 

The Bush Sales Corporation has been 
so successful that the company has made 
plans to erect a similar building in 
London. 

If you put your finger on the center of 
the map of London you strike the site of 
the Bush Building—the geographic, com- 
mercial and business center. It is located 
at the intersection of the Strand, Aldwych 
and Kingsway. The Strand is the Broad- 
way of London—Kingsway is its Forty- 
second Street, and the site is destined to 
be the pulsing heart of British domestic, 
colonial, and foreign trade. 


The ideas which have made Bush serv- 
ice a success might be adopted by Phila- 
delphia to advantage. A great central 
selling and buying exchange here would 
give an impetus to the development of the 
city and port of Philadelphia and the ter- 
ritory tributary to it. 


FROM A GARRET TO THE BIGGEST 
BUSINESS OF ITS KIND 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 
of, and so the dental surgeons are devot- 
ing a great part of their time to the pre- 
ventive side of the science. 

One of Philadelphia’s two dental col- 
leges is connected with the University of 


medical college before he became a den- 
tist. 

One thing which has helped to make 
Philadelphia pre-eminent in the develop- 
ment of dental knowledge has been its 
long record as the seat of the great 
dental publication, The Dental Cosmos, 
of which Doctor Kirk is the editor. 

The progenitor of the Cosmos was the 
Dental News Letter, founded by the ver- 
satile Dr. S. S. White. 

But perhaps the man who has won 
the widest fame as a dentist, both here 
and abroad, was a Philadelphian, the cele- 
brated Dr. Thomas Evans. Much of his 
life was spent in France, when he became 
dentist for Emperor Napoleon III and 
his family. That gave Doctor Evans a 


WATCH THE ARTERIES 


While circulation of 


MAN is as old as his arteries. 
blood is strong and safe a man can do things and 


keep on doing them. 


This is equally true of both 


the body physical and the body commercial. 
As a nation we are only as strong as our arteries. While 


arteries. 


products and population circulate freely and safely, we live; 
when that circulation becomes impossible, we die. 

Today the arteries of commerce have ceased to function 
in normal fashion. Railroads lack rolling stock; terminals 
are clogged; men work half-heartedly. Public roads, put 
into bad condition by heavy war-time trucking, cannot play 
their old-time part; a succession of strikes has crippled 
certain ports and thrown all export machinery out of gear 
at a critical moment in the world’s history. 

It is time to face real facts, recognize a real danger, and 
find a real remedy. The commercial heart of the world 
is sound and strong, but it cannot function with clogged 


Let us forget, for a time, minor ills affecting minor organs, 


and concentrate on the vital 


question of making national 


life safe, by making national and international arteries able 


to do their work. 


Pennsylvania and the other with Temple 
University. The latter is the Philadelphia 
Dental College, which was organized by 
Dr. John H. McQuillen and several asso- 
ciates during the Civil War. 

Dr. S. H. Guilford is now the dean of 
that College, which began its career dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

The University of Pennsylvania’s dental 
school was the third in the United States 
to become a part of an existing univer- 
sity. Harvard and Michigan preceded 
Pennsylvania with their dental schools. 

A man famous throughout the land 
and known in the field of dentistry all 
over the world, was for years dean of 
the Pennsylvania Dental School, Dr. 
Edward C. Kirk. He was succeeded by 


Dr. Charles R. Turner, who, like his 
eminent predecessor, attended a regular 


‘ 


unique prestige and brought him a great 
fortune, part of which stands as his last- 
ing monument in the form of the Evans 
Institute, which is the home of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s dental school. 

Evans was really a good dentist, and his 
vogue in Paris made American dentistry 
extremely popular in Europe. All over 
the continent and in nearly all the lead- 
ing cities before the war came, the sign 
“American Dentist” was a familiar sight. 

That is a curious thing, because 
America imported its first knowledge of 
dentistry from Europe, but chiefly from 
France, so that now in returning this 
exotic growth in a far more perfected 
state than our ancestors received it, the 
United States is paying off an old debt. 

But Europe is still away behind 
America in dentistry. When the war 


came, six years ago, England had only 
5000 dentists. We have in this country 
five times as many for every million of 
inhabitants. 

One of the reasons assigned for the de- 
creasing mortality up to middle age in 
this country is the great care now be- 
stowed upon the teeth and the general, 
excellence of the dental profession. 


LUMBER CONDITIONS 
AND REFORESTATION 


ae the blight that is killing the chestnut 

trees off so rapidly is not stopped, all 
our chestnut wood will be gone in ten to’ 
fifteen years from now. This is unfortu- 
nate just at a time when reconstruction 
has become such an important problem. 
The lumber industry itself presents an in- 
teresting situation at this time. The Afri- 
can market is disorganized, although con- 
ditions in Central America are more nor- 
mal. In gum wood, which is used so 
largely in furniture manufacture, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. of the product comes 
from the Mississippi Valley, together with 
about 30 per cent. of our oak. Logging 
in the early months was almost impos- 
sible in that section, owing to the floods. 
Pine is produced largely in the South- 
eastern States, while in the East we find 
large supplies of oak, poplar and chest- 
nut. Virginia, of course, is noted for its 
fir and redwood. 

Possibly 75 per cent. of our cheap and 
medium-priced furniture is made of gum 
in nice imitation of walnut and mahog- 
any. The price of good quality gum wood 
before the war was $30 to $50 per thou- 
sand. Today it is $150 to $200. It is re- 
ported that lumber production in the 
South is only about 30 per cent. normal. 
In the East it is around 75 per cent. 
There are practically no dry stocks (i.e. 
stocks which have been held 60 to 90 
days), while green stocks are below 
normal, 

In the manufacturing industry the labor 
supply is about 75 per cent. of normal, 
and there is a 25 per cent. loss in effi- 
ciency. In the South the high price of cot- 
ton has been affecting the lumber supply. 
The darkies find cotton planting more 
profitable. The furniture manufacturer has 
been oversold for some time, but con- 
sumers are more conservative and it looks 
as though the peak has been reached. 

Lumber is not such a big factor in the 
cost of furniture. The two greatest factors 
are labor and glass. Average retail prices 
are perhaps 100 per cent. greater than 
the pre-war average. m 

The lumber export demand has shown 
substantial increases, especially from Eng- 
land; but the exchange situation has kept 
it down. English railroads require three 
million feet a month, consisting of oak 
and pine largely, although there is quite 
a demand from France and Belgium. The 
striking fact is that the United States 
produces most of the hard woods and 
European stocks are comparatively low. 

(Continued on page 3, column 2) 
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HOW A 
BIG BUSINESS MAN 
VIEWS CONDITIONS 


The following letter was written by 
2 head of a great corporation to one 
its customers. We leave the reader to 
tke his own deductions, as we do not 
cessarily subscribe to the views ex- 
essed: 


This morning I received a note from 
t. , in which he states that, 
lowing a conference which you had 
th friends in banking circles, you feel 
mewhat pessimistic as to the immediate 
ture of this country’s general business 
nditions. There is no question but that 
ks, cottons, leather goods, and some 
her lines have been bought up for 
eculative purposes, a fact well known 
id thoroughly appreciated by the bank- 
g world. Bankers, however, lack the 
‘wer to discriminate between commodi- 
38; true, they note price fluctuations, 
it are frequently led into theoretical 
msiderations of great voluminousness 
id react accordingly. No less eminent 
1 authority than Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 
Imitted to me that the bankers made a 
try mistake in the months immediately 
lowing the armistice, which mistake 
as due to such theoretical considera- 
ons. I told him that they were doing a 
milar thing this Spring. He answered 
‘at their theories have a better founda- 
on now than they had then by reason 
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of the great high levels of commodity 
values and the shortage of bank reserves 
to finance heavy transactions and specu- 
lations upon such levels. 

While this is all true, I nevertheless, 
do not feel blue regarding the immediate 
future, even though I do expect some 
great curtailments brought about by at- 
tempts to liquidate such commodities as 
I have mentioned along with some others. 
Their efforts will be coupled with at- 
tempts to liquidate labor costs. All of 
which, I think, will create more smoke 
than fire. 

Bankers and economists are flooding 
the newspapers with sensational utter- 
ances, which, however, do not stand on 
the whole the critical test of specific ap- 
plications, yet, nevertheless, bring about 
one of the greatest evils in the business 
world, viz.: lack of confidence in finance 
and trade. However, the day has gone by 
when these fulminations of bankers and 
economists find full credence in the minds 
of business men who more and more are 
learning to judge for themselves. The 
Federal Reserve System is sound, world 
demand for commodities exists, trade and 
transportation conditions are improving 
apace, and the country is not going to 
smash. We are at the middle of 1920, 
entering an era that will be recalled in 
the future as one of thrift, conservation 
and production, or in other words, saving, 
sacrifice and work, a reaction from the 
extravagance and lethargy of the post- 
armistice period. Let us have faith in 
America! 

You may be interested to know that 
I spend Wednesday of every week in New 
York with bankers and am constantly 
driven to condemn the lack of specificity 
in their attitude and to defend my own 
views. They seem to think that the post- 
Napoleon and the post-Civil War condi- 
tions are applicable now—conditions 
which are pure rot, as never in the world 
before had such destruction of invested 
capital and of goods capital been so ex- 
tensive. The big statistical institutions 
are searching out excuses for their lack 
of accuracy in forecasting thus far and 
so are the bankers. While I do not agree 
with Glass and Owen, who preach that 
panics are impossible with the new Fed- 
eral Reserve System, I cannot help but 
absorb confidence from the financial con- 
ditions of England and France, which 
are a hundred times worse off than we 
are here, and still they have no panics. 

With best regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


President. 


LUMBER CONDITIONS AND 
REFORESTATION 
(Continued from page 2, column 4) 
If exchange rises measurably the de- 
mand would be very large. England has 
been used to importing large quantities 
of better grade oak and manufacturing it 

for the South American markets. 
Forest conservation is a vital problem 
in this country. The Capper resolution 
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advocating a Government forest service 


for the great Appalachian range is 
strongly supported by the furniture manu- 
facturers. In fact, reforestation and 


regulation demands the united support of 
the whole body politic. The problem is 
directly tied up with the high cost of 
living, including the shortage of wood 
pulp, the high cost of building material, 
and the price of beef and shoes. Orig- 
inally that part of the Southern States 
known as the coastal plain, was covered 
with a mighty forest. Only remnants of 
that great forest are now to be seen, 
mainly in Florida, Louisiana and Texas. 

The American Forestry Association is 
preparing for Congress and the different 
legislatures bills for the protection and 
development of our forests. As General 
Wood says, “It is time for prompt action 
so that our forests may be so managed 
and protected that they yield timber as a 
periodical crop and that our waste lands 
be restored wherever possible.” 


A LETTER FROM THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION WHICH 
EXPLAINS ITSELF 


May 17, 1920. 
Hon. Pumanper C. Knox, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator: 

I am returning herewith the letter of 
May 13 addressed to you by Mr. Charles 
S. Calwell, president of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia, 
and have to inform you that the records 
of the Commission show that on June 
30, 1913, there were 469,879 persons em- 
ployed in the Federal executive civil 
service, including those classified under 
the civil service law as well as those not 
so classified. ; 

The Commission has no compilation of 
salaries paid by the Government; indeed 
it is believed that no one knows just 
how much money the Government pays 
out yearly in salaries; yet there are cer- 
tain figures available which should be of 
value. In 1907 the Bureau of the Census 
issued a bulletin in which it was stated 
that the average approximate compensa- 
tion of 173,500 civil employees of the 
Government, whose compensation was 
known, was $948 a year. It is believed 
that this figure fairly represented the 
entire service at that time. While a great 
many employees received salaries much 
higher than $948, a great many received 
compensation much below that figure. It 
is also believed that there was no ma- 
terial change in the average salary paid 
to Government employees between 1907 
and 1913. 

On April 15, 1920, there were 98,836 
persons employed in the Federal execu- 
tive civil service in the District of 
Columbia. The Commission has accurate 
reports for the District. The figures avail- 
able for the branches outside the District 
are not so satisfactory, however. During 
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the war period, and since, it has been 
difficult to obtain definite information con- 
cerning the number of Federal employees 
in the field as of a certain date, because 
great numbers of field officers were sup- 
plied with lump-sum appropriations and 
made temporary appointments and dis- 
missed temporary appointees with such 
rapidity that a strictly accurate compila- 
tion of personnel figures was virtually 
impossible in Washington. 

The Bureau of the Census has issued a 
report in which it is shown that on July 
1, 1919, there were approximately 657,744 
persons employed in the Federal execu- 
tive civil service outside the District of 
Columbia. There have been considerable 
reductions since that date. The Commis- 
sion believes that the force outside the 
District of Columbia is now about 550,- 
000 and that the entire Federal civil 
service, classified and unclassified, in 
Washington and in the field, now num- 
bers about 650,000. 

The Joint Commission on Reclassifica- 
tion of Salaries estimated that the Fed- 
eral employees in the District of Columbia 
earned an average of $1320 for the year 
1919. It is figured that the general aver- 
age for the whole country should be less 
than this, because there are quite 100,000 
employees outside the District of Colum- 
bia who receive small compensation or 
none at all from the Government. Forty- 
two thousand of these are fourth-class 
postmasters whose average pay is $300 or 
$400 a year. Each of these must have 
an assistant who is usually a member of 
the family or an employee of the post- 
master and receives no pay from the Gov- 
ernment. Several thousand other em- 
ployees in the field receive small com- 
pensation for part-time work. It is be- 
lieved that the average pay of all Federal 
civil employees at this time is not over 
$1150 a year. : 

On November 11, 1918, the day the 
armistice was signed, and at the height 
of the war expansion, there were 117,760 
Federal civil employees in the District 
of Columbia. It is estimated that on that 
date there were 750,000 Federal civil em- 
ployees in branches outside the District 
of Columbia, or more than 850,000 in the 
whole service. As stated, the Commission 
believes that the entire force has now 
been reduced to about 650,000. 

While it cannot be said, of course, that 
the Federal civil service will have reached 
a normal basis by July 1 next, for con- 
siderable reductions must gradually be 
made for a long time, yet by July 1 the 
service will have reached such a state of 
definiteness that the Commission should 
be able to obtain accurate information 
concerning the number of employees in 
the entire Federal civil service, in Wash- 
ington and in the field, both classified and 
unclassified. Steps are now being taken 
to obtain this information. 


By direction of the Commission: 
Very respectfully, 


Martin A. Morrison, 
President. 
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E believe that the railroad situation 

has reached the point where a final 
showdown can no longer be postponed. 
We believe that the public has become 
alive to the fact that an average raise 
in railroad rates of 40 per cent., com- 
pared with an increase of 100 per cent. 
in other lines, means inadequate service 
aside from the fact that it is not a square 
deal to the railroads: We believe that 
any fair man recognizes that this is not 
only unjust but that it is poor business 
and that it has reacted with disastrous 
effect on the whole business of the coun- 


try. We believe that railroad regulation | } 


for years has been formulated too much 
with a view of satisfying a public that 
demanded low rates so long as the indi- 
vidual did not feel the consequences. In 
the matter of railroad regulation we are 
going through precisely the same process 
as we did in respect to the public atti- 
tude on great industrial combinations, 
and the situation in each case, unfortun- 
ately, has been aggravated by a dema- 
gogic appeal to the sentiment of a public 
that does not properly appreciate the con- 
sequences involved. We go along throw- 
ing a brick at everything that dares to 
engage in legitimate enterprise on a big 
scale only to wind up with the conscious- 
ness that brick throwing and _ business 
busting is a boomerang. 

In Europe railroad rates since the out- 
break of the war ‘have increased as fol- 
lows: 


France re ocicncicterelsiers isisc 140% 
Bel graieetecs aiveicie sie savers 100% 
Ttaly,fabout sec cic.esicieiss os 100% 
Holland se onc' sitet eee ce 75% to 140% 
Switzerland oc cis.cs%.cie oe se 100% to 180% 
SWECEN pes cieiate ciciasis cistetsidts 100% to 200% 
INOLW8Y gist ofr saree eos Ornets 150% 


Canada’ 2c. ences faces sts 40% 
and 30% to 40% additional proposed. 


In Spain increases were small, but in-| 


creases of 50 per cent. are proposed. 

We in the United States, with high 
wages and higher standard of living, have 
gone along with 40 per cent. increase, 
and where have we arrived? We have 
reached a situation that is really chaotic 
and which threatens the great railroad 
interests of the United States with in- 
solvency, a condition which, if it had 
been faced fairly and courageously, would 
never have developed to its present de- 
plorable state. We are rather strong on 
this subject because years ago we went 
on record as anticipating just such con- 
ditions as have arisen if the powers that 
be did not stop pandering to the mis- 
informed and prejudiced on this ques- 
tion. 

It is now up to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Commission 
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ADVANCE TOPICS 


has gone on record as being cognizant 
of the situation and appreciating the 
necessity for rates which will allow an 
adequate return to the carriers and will 
endeavor as promptly as possible to reach 
a determination which, with due regard 
to substantial justice for all, will amelio- 


rate the existing transportation difficul- 
ties. You cannot expect something for 
nothing and it is quite time to recognize 
that fact in dealing with the railroad 
situation and with any other situation 
in which the progress and prosperity of 
the country are involved. 


UNSUSPECTED GOLD MINES 
[rece our great colleges and universities radiate influ- 


ences throughout the whole world—influences having 

a direct bearing on the development of our foreign 
trade—nay, more than that—influences that help to mould 
the political relations of this country with other nations. 
So far as we know, Christian organizations are the only 
agencies which appreciate this situation, and in their un- 
selfish action of extending the helping hand are at the same 
time helping to solve a great business problem. 

Suppose you were studying in a strange land. Would 
not your impressions of that country be derived from your 
contact with them as individuals? As a rule Americans are 
very provincial. We lack consideration for the foreigner’s 
point of view. The proposition is not by any means an 
altruistic one. We should make these foreign students feel 
at home. That is a Christian duty, but it is also good busi- 
ness. In many cases foreign students have returned home 
with a rather bitter and false impression of Americans and 
American ideals. And these foreign students, moreover, are 
usually men of influence in their own countries. Their 
countrymen learn of America through them. It behooves us 
to see to it that they have nothing but good to say about us. 

Here is an illustration of the material benefits. A wealthy 
Japanese student, who attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania years ago, only recently placed an order of $2,000,000 
in the Pittsburgh district. More than that, the ideals that 
Japanese absorbed have led to his endowment of a college 
in Japan which is a regular distributing center for American 
ideas, methods and good will. That Japanese was thrown 
into contact with the right people. But unfortunately his 
case was exceptional. 

All this leads up to the reason for the International Stu- 
dents’ House of the University of Pennsylvania, 3905 Spruce 
Street, an organization sponsored by the Christian Associa- 
tion, but deserving the cordial endorsement of the business 
community. Nearly 300 students from 40 different lands 
are attending the university, and these students soon will 
go back to spread the American gospel—whatever their in- 
terpretation of it is. This Students’ House does something 
more than create a home atmosphere for the foreign stu- 
dent and create friendship for him; it broadens the point of 
view of the American student and makes him less provincial; 
it takes him out of his provincialism. All of which has to 
be multiplied in all the avenues of our political and business 
life if we are to take our proper place in international life, 
which must of necessity broaden with an increasing demand 
for foreign outlets. We bespeak for the International Stu- 
dents’ House a wider acquaintanceship on the part of the 
public and a keener appreciation of its work. 


LIVELY little international fence: 

bout is on. Great Britain’s impe 
preferences seem to have furnished 
casus-belli. The justification for that 
tion we are not discussing, pro or 
Now we have the Jones Shipping Bill 
fore Congress—a Bill containing m 
features of promise but in it there i 
retaliatory provision which calls for 
criminatory duties on goods shipped | 
other than United States vessels. 
understand the tax is 10 per cent. ab 
the regular tariff rates. The ostensi 
purpose is to put a prop under our 
chant marine. We recognize that withe 
a prop our merchant marine would ass 
a decided limp. We adopt in that i 
the very method which calls for retali 
tion from the rest of the world. The bi 
directs the President to abrogate all tr a 
ies which conflict with its pan 
other words, the commercial treaties | 
for so many years have sustained the cor 
mercial relationships between this ar 
other countries are to be abandoned 
the way opened to an endless number 
retaliatory trade measures. | 

Great Britain, in establishing an se 


duty on goat skins in favor of Briti 
Colonies, took the first step in a progra 
of imperial preferences which, in res 
to the production of oil, is far-reaching i 
its effect on the rest of the world. Gre: 
Britain is assuming control of most ¢ 
the important oil supplies of the worl 
outside of the United States and impo 
ing rigid restrictions as to ownershij 
“to bring about the exclusion of alier 
from the control of petroleum supplies 
the Empire, and to endeavor to secu 
some control over oil in foreign cow 
tries.” 

Now the two great recognized factor 
in our foreign trade are raw materia 
and means of communication. Englan 
has a settled foreign trade policy. 
have none. Is the principle involved i 
discriminatory duties one that is fuhd: 
mentally sound? Would it or would | 
not divert important raw materials t 
other parts of the world? Another pr 
posal open to question is the Bill to i 
clude the Philippines under our coastwik 
shipping laws. This in effect is the sam 
thing that Great Britain did to us befor 
the Revolutionary War and which ha 
much to do in fomenting the revolutiot 

The point is that Washington is to-da 
discussing and will probably enact legi 
lation of far-reaching importance in r 
spect to our overseas position, and it b 
hooves the business interests of the Unite 
States, with particular reference to th 
National Chamber of Commerce, to sé 
that sound laws are enacted that will ten 
to foster our foreign trade not only 
it affects the development of our forei 
markets, but also as it reacts on ol 
manufacturing interests. And our shippin 
program is one that calls for the ve 
highest constructive legislation if 
business interests of the country are 
be protected and encouraged. 
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ART AND ARTISTS OF 
THE QUAKER CITY 


: amous for its Development and 


Great Collections 
| For many years it has been known as 
the City of Homes. 

It has been often described as the 
most American city on the Continent. 

| Everywhere it is now known as the 
workshop of the world. 

» China’s foremost statesman in a cen- 
vary, Li Hung Chang, labeled Philadel- 
ohia the “City of a Million Smiles.” 

| Humanitarians recall that here Ameri- 
can hospitals were born, that American 
chemistry got its first big impetus and 
that for a hundred years it has been 
more nearly than any other United States 
city the center of medicine. 

But Philadelphia has not in all these 
material things forgotten to keep step 
with the most enlightened cities here and 
abroad in the matter of art. 

In the first place, it was for many 
years during our nation’s early history 
by all odds the art center of the coun- 
try. 

Before Penn’s little town was 20 years 
old an artist had set up in business here 
and had painted a picture of the royal 
arms which was placed above the 
Judge’s bench. A portrait of Edward 
Shippen, who died more than 200 years 
ago, was painted here. 

The first known picture of Philadelphia 
itself was painted by Peter Cooper. This 
was found long afterwards in London by 
George M. Dallas, of this city, then Min- 
ister to England and afierwards Vice- 
President of the United States. 

Two of the foremost painters of the 
Colonial period were Robert Feke and 
William Williams. The former’s Dutch 
ancestors settled at Oyster Bay, where 
years later lived the greatest American- 
Dutchman of all time, Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

The country’s interest in Williams cen- 
ters in the fact that to him came a 
Chester County Quaker lad who was 
destined to become the most renowned 
painter America has yet produced, Ben- 
jamin West. 

Not only was that precocious boy, 
whose early talent was noted when he 
painted pictures on poplar boards, to de- 
velop into the nation’s premier artist, but 
he was to be the one to whom Europe 
made its first bow. 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE “CORN EXCHANGE” 


I think it would be generally conceded that one of the 
greatest satisfactions in facing the future is good life 
insurance. Indeed in many instances it really prolongs 
life, removing, as it does, the worry about means to care 
for dependents. 

That is very well as far as it goes. But what have you 
done to assure careful administration of this insurance 
investment ? 

Today it is increasingly hard to keep one’s “house 
in order.” Complicated systems of laws, taxes, etc., 
make for confusion in the ablest minds. Most of us 
need the aid constantly of expert accountants, and save 
money if we employ them. 

Let us hope that you have made your Will—a good 
Will—that need not be drawn into controversy. This 
is also a good step. 

But would it not be a benefaction if you were sure 
the wishes expressed in your will with regard to your 
insurance and other investments, were to be carried out 
with the same good judgment that you have exercised 
in the development of your business? Just who in your 
family is entirely capable? Or, if an institution, how 
much do they know of you now—your personality? I 
acknowledge it is a difficult position for an institution, 
yet we have decided to widen our influence still further 
to aid our friends and customers. If we are having the 
privilege of counseling with you now, who better fitted 
to deal with your Estate? In these days of changing 
values, one must be alert to protect investments—quick 
to change, when new conditions require it. 

Have you had an Estate to settle lately? Do you 
know the complications of the inheritance tax, transfer 
laws, not to mention the income tax reports? It is 
hardly fair to worry your family with all this when 
they are least fitted to take up new burdens. 

You know the bank by this time—the helpful spirit 
and wideawake methods, and it is just because of our 
close association that we can help your affairs keep 
alive, even if you should be taken. 

So we offer you, in our Trust Department, just a new 
way to prolong your life. Let us take the responsibility. 
If it is the matter of a will or a personal trust, come 
in and talk it over with us. Mr. C. Alison Scully, our 
new Trust Officer, together with the Commercial Bank- 
ing Officers and you, can surely plan now to take good 
care of the future. 


DO NOT PAY UNNECESSARY TAXES! 


“It does not make any difference if I die penniless to- 
morrow, my son is provided for. I have set aside enough 
for him so that he will never have to worry.” A well- 
known lumber merchant was speaking of a deed of trust 
le had made for his son. The father has not only the com- 
fort and satisfaction of knowing that his son will always 
have a competence; he has saved his family large sums 

(Continued on page 2, column 2) 


SEWERAGE DISPOSAL 
PROBLEM OF A 
LARGE CITY 


Plans for Solving It in 


Philadelphia 


Probably the largest percent. of the 
interested citizen class in the discussion 
of municipal improvements is comprised 
of engineers in general, those employed 
by the city, and property owners whose 
estates will be enhanced by the opera- 
tions involved, 

The above statements are not made 
in a derogatory manner, as the reasons 
for the lack of interest in this question 
are apparent. Persons spending all their 
lives in a city where sewage facilities 
have always been at hand have become 
so accustomed to the excellent condi- 
tions that prevail that they give the mat- 
ter very little consideration. To really 
appreciate the interdependence of the 
prompt removal of the liquid wastes of 
a-community and the health and com- 
fort of the people, however, we need 
only look back at the conditions existing 
three quarters of a century ago. 

In Great Britain, about 1810, there was 
a gradual movement from the country 
to the town. This resulted in very 
crowded conditions. A large percent. 
of the town population lived in cellars, 
and had no place of deposit for their 
refuse matter and liquid wastes. The 
richer classes were probably no better 
off in this respect. They had open well 
cesspools, but these were merely a con- 
centration of the nuisance. As the town 
grew, the cesspools were covered and 
served as foundations for dwellings. Even 
the palaces of the nobility were fre- 
quently built over one or more of them. 
In the towns where cesspools were not 
available, the highways were used as a 
place of deposit for the foulest wastes. 
The gutters were often disgustingly dirty 
and dangerous. These conditions did not 
result from the lack of underground 
drains, as there were numerous drains to 
carry off the rain water, but as the drains 
were not designed to allow of cleaning, it 
was a punishable offense to put anything 
in them that might clég them. 

The terrible Black Plague visited the 
islands about this time, and so aroused 
the people to the unsanitary conditions 
that the above-mentioned penalty was re- 
moved, and everything was put into these 
drains. They were poorly constructed, 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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SEWERAGE DISPOSAL PROBLEM 
OF A LARGE CITY 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


not water tight, and in consequence they 
became merely elongated cesspools. They 
conveyed enough sewage to the streams, 
however, to cause serious pollution of the 
same. This forced on the public officials 
the question of some manner of sewage 
disposal. The laws resulting were the 
primary steps in the development of the 
principles of sewage disposal. 

America did not have such crowded 
conditions, and had numerous streams to 
carry away the sewage, so the question 
did not really become pressing until quite 
recently. 

Philadelphia, even at that time, had 
given due attention to the matter of 
sewers. Prior to the consolidation of 
the boroughs and townships in 1854, it 
had 18 miles of main sewers and 19% 
miles of branch sewers. At present, it 
has about 1300 miles of sewers, which 
cost approximately thirty-five million 
dollars. 

This is a well-constructed system and 
conveys the sewage from our homes, 
ofices and factories, but the volume of 
this sewage has become so great that we 
are confronted with the very important 
question, “What shall we do with the 
sewage?” Heretofore this has been an- 
swered by emptying the sewage into the 
many streams that Philadelphia has been 
blessed with. This is not a slipshod way, 
but is a recoghized scientific method of 
sewage disposal. Nature has provided in 
natural streams everything necessary to 
effect the ultimate purification of the de- 
composable constituents of the sewage in 
an inoffensive manner. This method has 
its limitations, however. When this puri- 
fication ‘requires more oxygen than the 
water can supply, pollution to the point 
of offensiveness results. Another objec- 
tion to this method is that the floating 
matter, consisting of such unthinkable 
materials as match sticks, tin cans, dead 
animals, clothing, house furnishings, etc., 
are not taken care of, and the natural 
result is unsightly waterways. 

The State authorities, realizing these 
limitations and knowing that the State’s 
water supply comes from the streams, 
passed an act in 1905, empowering the 
commission of the State Department to 
control the discharge of sewage into the 
waters of the State. So, in April, 1907, 
when our city asked for a permit for an 
extension of sewers, it was granted with 


the condition that comprehensive plans || 


for the collection and disposal of the 
sewage of Philadelphia would be sub- 
mitted prior to 1912. 

Our city previously had appreciated the 
need of protection to its water supply, as 
is evidenced by the fact that in 1883 an 
intercepting sewer along the east bank 
of the Schuylkill River had been built 
from tide water below Fairmount dam to 
approximately the northern boundary of 
the city, with a main branch extending 
north along the Wissahickon Creek. 


DO NOT PAY UNNECESSARY TAXES! 
(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


that otherwise would be paid from his estate after his death 
in the form of taxes. 

Few men realize that there is a very definite advantage 
to be gained in disposing of some of their property while 
their earning power is still unimpaired. There is not only 
the moral satisfaction that comes from having provided 
for those in whom one is interested; there is an actual cash 
saving of taxes that will otherwise certainly be payable. 
Many men set aside certain securities for the use of their 
children, giving them the income from them, sometimes for 
many years before death, and then leave them generous 
legacies. How much better to turn the securities over to a 
trustee to manage! For example, a man gives each of his 
three children $1,000 a year and leaves them the principal 
by will. The amount which the children would otherwise 
receive, assuming that he had no other estate whatever, 
will be reduced by a Federal Estate Tax of $900, payable 
upon the father’s death. If he were a person of some 
means, $500,000 perhaps, the principal of the fund from 
which the children had been enjoying the income would be 
reduced by a Federal Estate Tax of $4,500. Every dollar a 
man has in his estate at his death increases his Estate Tax. 

The saving in Income Taxes also is not to be lost sight 
of. The total tax the family will pay will be less if the 
father’s income is reduced and the income of the three chil- 
dren individually increased. It costs less to have one large 
and three modest incomes in the family than one very large 
income for the same four people. 

Don’t pay unnecessary taxes! Make a deed of trust to the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, Trustee, with the income 
payable to your children for life. Even if it will mean 
only $100 a year to them now, save your children the taxes 
on the principal necessary to yield that amount; you will 
be able to add to it later. Don’t wait until you are ready to 
die before you do all this. If you give away any sub- 
stantial amount of your property within two years of your 
death, your family will have to pay the taxes anyhow. 


C. Atison Scutty, Trust Officer. 


This not only protected the water sup- 
ply, which, at that time, came entirely 
from the Schuylkill River, but kept that 
part of the river clean and beautiful. 

The second intercepting sewer was 
built along the east bank of Cobb’s 
Creek, from tide water to the county line. 

In 1900, the Bureau of Surveys built 
a testing station where experiments on 
methods of sewage disposal were to be 
conducted? 

This station is located in Fairmount 
Park, adjacent to the Spring Garden 
Pumping Station. Valuable data was ob- 
tained on various phases of sewage dis- 


posal, such as fine and coarse screens, 
tanks, filters, underdraining, action of 
germicides and disposal of sludge, etc. 
This data is published in the 1911 report. 
The next work of this nature was the 
design and construction of the Penny- 
pack Creek Sewage Disposal Works. 
Pennypack Creek enters the Delaware 
River about 2000 feet from the intake of 
the Torresdale Water Filters, which now 
supply about three-fifths of Philadelphia 
with water. The sewage from the three 
municipal institutions and the district of 
Holmesburg discharged into the creek, 
causing serious pollution. This reached 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


To Persia 
To Russia 
To Roumania 


To Bulgaria 
To Turkey 
To Serbia 
To Greece 


$36,289,208 


Twelve months 
ending 
March 31, 1920 
$1,123,828 
92,212,576 
13,528,585 
2,304,193 
36,951,584 
1,517,547 
46,828,036 
16,128,248 


$210,594,595 


Twelve months 
ending 
June 30, 1913 


$1,101,149 
26,468,014, 
2,417,591 
103,719 
3,313,821 
7,616 
1,216,195 
1,660,863 


the intake by the tidal action of the Dela- 
ware River. To prevent this pollution 
from contaminating the water supply, col- 
lectors were built along the creek, and 
they conveyed the sewage to a pumping 
station and then to the works for treat- 
ment. 

The sewage is passed through two 
Emscher tanks to remove the settleable 
matter. The liquid from the tanks then 
passes on to the filters, the flow into the 
filters being controlled automatically by 
a constant head operating house. The 
effluent, or liquid matter, flows through 
the filters and passes a dosing tank, 
where hypochloride of calcium is added 
to it to act as a germicide. It then passes 
to a final settling basin where sludge, 
which has been discharged from the 
tanks, is intercepted and removed. Then 
it is discharged into the stream as pure, 
if not purer, than the natural stream 
water. The plant is efficient and is not — 
objectionable to the eye, and only on 
rare occasions is it offensive to the sense 
of smell. 

This practically brings us up to the 
present plan now being designed in de- 
tail, with parts of it already under con- 
struction. 

All phases of the problem have been 
worked out in sufficient detail to estimate 
the location of interceptors and the type 
of works. If enough money was avail- 
able, it would be possible to complete the 
entire plan. The money is not available, 
however, so it has been planned to exe- 
cute the operations in such a manner that 
the available funds will be utilized to the 
best advantage. 

It has been recommended to divide the 
city into three parts: first, the part north- 
east of a line beginning at the Delaware 
River at Port Richmond and extending 
to and along the Wissahickon Creek, to 
be known as the Northeast Division; sec- 
ond, the watershed of the Schuylkill, 
southwest of the Wissahickon and north- 
east of Cobb’s Creek, and that part of the 
Delaware watershed having sewer outlets 
between Port Richmond and Market 
Street, to be known as the Southwest 
Division; third, that part of the city in- 
cluded in the Delaware River watershed 
between Market Street and the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, to be known as the 
Southeast Division. 

The Northeast Division protects the 
Delaware River within the tidal range of 
the Torresdale Filters. In 1950, these 
works will treat sewage from 1,100,000 
people, amounting to 208,000,000 gallons 
per day. The treatment will be practi- 
cally the same as that at Pennypack, ex- 
cept that it will be on a much larger 
scale. The sludge will be placed on dry- 
ing beds and probably buried. 

The Southeast Division will only need 
sufficient ground for a pumping station 
and screens. The effluent will be dis- 
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ART AND ARTISTS OF THE 
QUAKER CITY 


| (Continued from page 1, column 1) 


| After West had had American eyes 
scused upon him in Philadelphia, he 
Fe to London and after the renowned 
ir Joshua Reynolds died, the Quaker 
ttist was elected president of the Royal 
.cademy to succeed him. 
Without any doubt, the three artists of 
1e Revolutionary period or the period 
ist following, who painted pictures which 
ave had the widest vogue in the United 
tates were West, Charles Wilson Peale 
ad Gilbert Stuart. They all lived here 
uring important years in their careers. 
Peale was a Maryland saddler’s ap- 
rentice, and one day when in Norfolk 
2 beheld a painting upon canvas his 
ryuthful fancy was so fired that when he 
ent home he procured paints, brushes 
id a canvas, locked himself in a room 
id painted a portrait of himself before 
mirror. 
Peale was a soldier in the Revolution, 
ught under Washington at Trenton and 
ermantown. Washington was sitting 
Peale for a portrait when news was 
inded to the Commander-in-Chief that 


19:20 


General Burgoyne’s army had surrendered 
at Saratogo. 

His portraits of Washington made from 
life are numerous and famous. His por- 
trait of Franklin was long regarded as 
the standard likeness of the great philos- 
opher, and his Thomas Jefferson is the 
accepted portrait of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

And then came in 1794 when Philadel- 
phia was the nation’s capital the third 
member of that famous trio of artists, 
Gilbert Stuart. He resided in German- 
town and it is his portrait of Washington, 
made from life, which has long been 
accepted over the civilized world as the 
true likeness of George Washington. At 
any rate, it is the most popular one. 

The work of those three great artists 
put Philadelphia easily in the forefront 
of the artistic world on this side of the 
Atlantic. But there were others who 
painted to a purpose. 

Thomas Sully painted one canvas which 
has popularized a heroic feat in the Rey- 
olution, as Tennyson’s poem made the 
battle of Balaklava and Read’s stirring 
verse about Sheridan’s ride at Winches- 
ter made it immortal. It was Sully who 
made the picture, reproduced a million 
times of Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware, 

That painting had a financial tragedy 
behind it which nearly ruined the artist. 
He had contracted to paint an historical 
canvas for the state of North Carolina. 
Nothing was said about the size, although 
Sully had designated his subject. He 
was ambitious to make a great painting 
of Washington and selected that means 
of doing it. 

When the work was done, it was so 
big that North Carolina refused to take 
it, and it was sold in Boston for $500, 
which was not enough to pay for the 
canvas and paint, let alone remunerate 
Sully for two years of toil. 

There were many other artists of fame 
in that day, including Rembrandt Peale. 
Long before he was to achieve everlasting 
renown as the inventor of the steam- 
boat, Robert Fulton had been painting 
pictures in Philadelphia. 

But art developed along new lines 
here. As in the sciences, in banking 
and business and so many other things in 
which Philadelphia led the country, the 
pioneers in the field cf pictures were 
in the van in this town. 

Thus David Edwin was the first good 
engraver who appeared in the United 
States. He came here in 1797 and it 
became extremely popular to make en- 
gravings from the portraits of famous 
men. 

William Charles was probably the 
first real cartoonist in America and he 
was quickly followed by David Claypoole 
Johnston, whose caricatures were a great 
hit. Johnston was also an actor and 
played upon the stage of the Walnut 
Street Theater 99 years ago this sum- 
mer. 

A monthly magazine was issued here 


with four pages of caricatures. And it 
was here that that branch of engraving 
upon steel, known as mezzotinto, was 
first introduced 90 years ago by the great 
John Sartain. He was a real master and 
never had a rival in his selected field. 

Sartain, whose daughter, Emily Sar- 
tain, many Philadelphians still remember 
as a highly talented artist, was a genius. 
He illustrated magazines. The School 
of Design for Women is a monument of 
the Sartains. . 

William Mason introduced wood en- 
graving in this country here in Philadel- 
phia 110 years ago. He produced cylin- 
ders for printing calicoes. 

A century and one years ago there was 
issued here an engraved copy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence which was ad- 
vertised as “far surpassing anything 
which hand and brain have hitherto pro- 
duced in this country.” 

William Rush may be classed as the 
father of American sculpture and Major 
Charles L’Enfant, who made the plans 
for the city of Washington resided here. 

So in men, Philadelphia early and eas- 
ily established its prestige as an art cen- 
tre and as pointed out quickly led in the 
various paths of new artistic develop- 
ments. Hence it was natural that more 
than a century ago there should have 
been founded here the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the first of its kind in the new 
world and still generally recognized as 
the scene, annually, of the best pictorial 
exhibitions, 

Our modern painters led by Cecelia 
Beaux rank high in their profession and 
their talents are everywhere recognized. 

But Philadelphia has not only been a 
great producer, but a collector of the 
best works of art. Our art schools and 
institutions such as the Art Club, which 
have acted as patrons of art have had a 
masterful effect upon the community. 

In the matter of great private collec- 
tions Philadelphia ranks among the lead- 
ing cities of the world. First of them 
all come the Widener collection, which 
has but few equals anywhere. 

The Johnson collection, valued at mil- 
lions, has become a heritage of the city. 

A New York critic once described Mc- 
Fadden’s collection as “the best of its size 
in the United States.” But there are 
many really fine paintings owned by other 
Philadelphians. 

John Wanamaker’s pictures are worth 
a big fortune. The Gibson gallery in- 
cluded some great works. 

Unfortunately there has been no place 
in Philadelphia where the resident or the 
stranger might go and see under one 
roof a world-famous collection of pictures. 
Happily that will soon not be true, for 
the foundations are now building for a 
wonderful art gallery which will house 
a great collection of masterpieces. It 
will be another and new boast of a city 
which has never forgotten its artistic 
and educational and religious side while 
forging ahead as a mighty port and the 
“workshop of the world.” 


SEWERAGE DISPOSAL PROBLEM 
OF A LARGE CITY 


(Continued from page 2, column 4) 


charged into the channel through a sub- 
merged outlet. With all other sewage 
being thoroughly treated, it is assumed 
that this quantity will not be sufficient 
to overtax the resources of the Delaware 
River, and can be disposed of inoffen- 
sively by dilution. If the future shows that 
this treatment is inadequate, tanks will 
be installed. These works will receive in 
1950 sewage from 390,000 people, 
amounting to 82,000,000 gallons per day. 

The Southwest works will be con- 
structed in the Fortieth Ward. The 
treatment will be practically as in the 
Northeast works. These works will treat, 
in 1950, sewage from 1,663,000 persons, 
amounting to 417,000,000 gallons per day. 

The above plans have been subdivided 
so that the work will proceed in such a 
way that the maximum good will be 
accomplished with the minimum expendi- 
ture of time and available money. 

The first actual construction is the 
Frankford Creek High Level Collector. 
The name, High Level, comes from the 
fact that it will convey the sewage into 
the works directly by gravity, advantage 
being taken of the natural elevation of 
the territory. This will cleanse the 
Frankford Creek, which is at present in 
a very polluted condition, and will re- 
move from our water supply one of the 
greatest sources of pollution. Part of 
this work is already under contract. 

The works, when completed, will treat 
sewage from more than three million 
people, amounting to approximately 700,- 
000,000 gallons per day. In order to get 
a conception of this tremendous volume, 
imagine a tank as wide as Broad Street 
and 100 feet high, extending from City 
Hall to Columbia Avenue, filled with 
water, and you will realize the amount 
of sewage that will be treated daily and 
sent into our streams purer than the 
water already in them. To be able to 
do this, a total expenditure of approxi- 
mately thirty-five million dollars will be 
needed. The plan will not always be a 
source of expense. In fact, there are 
many interesting economic phases of the 
problem to be considered. For instance, 
the water supply will be protected; there- 
fore, less should have to be spent in 
assuring a good water supply. Property 
values will be increased and much unde- 
veloped land reclaimed, since the natural 
streams will not be a source of nuisance, 
but a source of beauty and pleasure. The 
port will be helped in its development 
by the removal of the filth from the 
docks, and we will not be constantly re- 
filling our channel with refuse matter, 
etc. 

The project is no longer a pleasant 
dream, but is fast becoming a reality. It 
is one of the most comprehensive prob- 
lems of its kind in our country to-day. 
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ACK your faith by your investmentsi| : 
if you hold, as we all must of neces- | | 
sity believe, that the world is not going | j 
to smash. Consider the following bird’s- | § 


eye view of the securities market and 
ask yourself whether present prices will 
ever look dear: 


YIELD 
UU; 7S. Bonds 2b s,.ge snare up to 6% 
State & Municipal Bonds. “ “ 6% 
Foreign Bonds.......... ere LL 
Short-Term Misc. Bonds. “ “ 8% 
Fee} DONGS so <0 jase ars OO 
Public Utilities......... OE AMG 


U. S. Bonds exempt State and 
municipal tax and partly or wholly 
exempt Federal income tax. State 
and Municipals exempt all Federal 
income tax and in some cases State 
and local tax. 


9 


*« AS a tribute to her memory, we want 
our friends to always remember, 


when they think of the House of Hough- | } 


ton, that a woman was a prominent factor 
in our success and that the woman was 
Miss Kathryne M. Haun.” 

Mr. Carpenter, the president of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., says much more than 
that in the splendid tribute he pays to 
their late treasurer, but perhaps the most 
eulogistic of all are the words which he 
uses in speaking of her personal quali- 
ties—a quality in no way affected by the 
material gains which came to her as the 
reward of her business acumen. “Miss 
Haun,” says Mr. Carpenter, “ruled by 


love and therefore her loss has touched | § 
the hearts of us all from the humblest to | § 


the highest.” 

What finer epitaph indeed for the 
woman who could achieve great material 
success and remain beloved by those not 
so well endowed. 
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HE story of a nail, as told by the Na-| { 
tional Association of Credit Men—!|} 
one of many reasons by our tax laws| f 
should be revised—for what is true of| 


the nail applies to most other necessities: 


Tax 1. Paid by the company which 
mines the iron ore. 

Tax 2. Paid by the company which 
carries the ore to the port on Lake Erie. 

Tax 3. Paid by the dock company 
which unloads the ore. 

Tax 4. Paid by the railroad company 
which carries the ore to the blast fur- 
nace. 

Tax 5. Paid by the blast furnace 
which smelts the ore. 

Tax 6. Paid by the steel mill which 


ADVANCE TOPICS 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 
Siac has tried Government ownership. Read what 


ex-Mayor Ole Hansen has to say about it. He was 
formerly in favor of it. He isn’t now. 

Men became candidates for office with no other issue 
than the fact that they were for municipal ownership. When 
the time came to take care of the utilities in a business way 
they were always found on the side of cutting the rate to 
the man that used the power or light and by camouflage 
apparently showing a profit. We submitted the purchase 
of the street car lines to a vote of the people. They were 
purchased for $15,000,000. We did everything possible, 
speeding up the cars almost to the danger point, to make 
the street car lines pay. The right thing to have done, the 
thing I wanted to do was to have the public pay a sufficient 
increase commensurate with the cost of hauling, especially 
as we had to reduce the principal and pay the interest. The 
street car men threatened to strike. I asked them for G’s 
sake to strike so that we could get rid of some of the poor 
men. Under the Civil Service we could not discharge 
them. Well, they did not strike. Just as soon as the 
primaries began to get near candidates promised to force 
through extensions when there was no reason for the ex- 
tension and no way at any rate of fare where the municipal 
street car line could even carry the interest charge on 
the extension. The city would only pay the head of that 
street car line representing an investment in total of some- 
thing like 17 or 18 million dollars, $4,500 a year. The re- 
sult—some private company would step in and take the 
brains away from us. I cannot believe from my experience 
that the public utility that employs any large number of 
men or when a large amount of capital is necessary can 
or will function as a publicly operated utility as a private 
corporation which has individual reward at the end of the 
day. Nor do I believe that the cities of the nation or the 
Government of the nation will ever be willing to pay for 
brains. I believe that it will take 10 to 15 years to re- 
habilitate the railroads of this country. The time has come 
when we have got to come right out and tell the truth to 
the people and let them understand that the United States 
Government is not a self-perpetuating Xmas tree for the 
benefit of anyone. If we want to make the American 
Government a kind of pickpocket the way to do is just to 
confiscate these great properties throughout the country. I 
believe that every public man’s work in this country is to 
see that investors get justice and at the same time see that 
the public gets adequate service rendered at a fair price 
and compensatory remuneration. Ex-Mayor Olsen speaks 
from experience. Soft jobs at the expense of the taxpayer, 
ineficiency, and all the other ills that Government owner- 
ship is heir too, are absolutely alien to the principles of 
American progress. 


transforms the pig iron into steel. 


Tax 7. Paid by the factory which HE Philadelphia Clearing House, es- 


makes the nail. 


tablished in 1858, was the third clear- 


Tax 8. Paid by the wholesale hard-|ing house organized in the United States, 


ware house which buys the nail from the 
factory. 

Tax 9. Paid by the retail hardware 
dealer who sells the nail to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Pyramiding is dangerous. 


preceded only by the New York and Bos- 
ton houses. It has always been in the 
front rank of such organizations in their 
usefulness to the banking and commer- 
cial community. Reports of our local 
clearing house over a period of ten years 


1920 


show Philadelphia to be gaining on -h 

competitors. In May, 1910, the tot 

clearings in New York, in millions o 

dollars, were 7,809; Chicago, 1,155; Bos- 
ton, 699; Philadelphia, 633. In May, 
1920, New York showed 19,741, a gain of 
152%; Chicago, 2,619, a gain of 126%; 
Boston, 1,646, a gain of 134%, and Phila: 
delphia, 2,088, a gain of 229%. Philadel: 
phia has fairly outstripped Boston and is 
slowly but surely overtaking Chicago. A 
city’s commercial growth is fairly re 
flected in its banking activity. 
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Wee we have acreage insurance—a 
form of insurance that is bound to 
grow in favor with the higher prices of 
farm products. Farming is a business, and 
the risk of damage to crops is so great 
that a guarantee against loss will be an 
essential factor in successful farming, 
Profits, of course, are not insured, but the 
actual investment is. For instance, if you 
insure 50 acres of potatoes, 49 of whic 
pay a good profit you will receive for the 
damaged fiftieth acre an amount which 
protects you from losing a single dollar 
of your investment in growing that acre 
When one considers the risk of damage 
from insects, disease, drought, frost, ex 
cessive moisture or winter, the advisabil: 
ity of acreage insurance, provided the 
premium is not excessive, becomes 


manifest. 
9 


le is well to talk optimism, it is better 

to act as if you believed your op 
timistic talk; it is well to talk of the 
beneficent influence of hard work, it i 
better to let your energetic actions pro 
claim this belief; it is good to preach 
thrift to your fellow man, it is better to 
practice thrift openly and aggressively 
Hoping for good times is good, but help 
ing to make good times a reality is bes 
of all. 

It is up to the individual. 

One man seems a small unit of powe 
but by team work he can accomplish 
miracles. A cipher, standing alone, is 
the symbol of naught or nothing, but 
put that cipher to the right of a row 
of figures and that one time nothing 
multiplies their value ten fold. Let us_ 
all get on the right side of the line of 
national financial figures and by helping | 
as well as hoping bring order out of 
seeming chaos. ‘ 


rr 
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OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT REPORTS AS FOLLOWS 
REGARDING THE GENERAL CONDITIONS IN 
BUENOS AIRES IN APRIL, 1920 


“The principal features of the economic situation in Argentina 
during April, 1920, were the great activity in the grain exports, the 
record prices brought by cereals of all kinds and the general pros- 
perity consequently developing in practically all lines. During 
April the shipments of wheat, corn, linseed and oats were larger 
than ever before in Argentina, and the total exports since January 1, 
1920, are five times greater than for the corresponding period of 
last year. 

“According to the official government estimates the total yield 
of grain for this year will be 6,571,000 tons, and the stock of wheat 
still available for export is calculated at 3,000,000 tons. 

“The wool market has been extremely quiet, and there are at 
the present time large stocks of wool and hides which remain to be 
disposed of, especially the lower grades. Although the exports of 
frozen meat have decreased, there is no question but what they will 
find a ready market abroad in due course, especially in view of the 
rising sterling exchange and the steady demand for foodstuffs of 
all kinds in Europe. On the whole, it may be said that Argentina 
is passing through an exceedingly prosperous period. 

“Buenos Aires had 1,663,185 inhabitants on February 29, 1920, 
a gain of 34,565 over the corresponding figures for February 28, 
1919. Every index of prosperity is to be noted in Argentina. Sales 
of real estate show a marked increase, and building operations are 
beginning again. This will create a market for structural steel, 
builders’ hardware of all kinds, and many other articles. In spite 
of the fact that the cost of living in Argentina has greatly increased 
during the last few years, the labor unrest appears to be decreasing. 
Although the movement in some of the Argentine Government offices 
for the employees to wear overalls seems to be meeting with some 
success, to counteract this there has been speculation in the price of 
the cloth that goes into the making of the overalls, the price of 
_which has in turn increased enormously. 
| “A conflict between the Mihanovich Steamship Company and its 
_workmen has, of course, caused the complete paralyzing of the 
coastal and river boat services, being similar to the present dock 
strikes in New York and Philadelphia. Other labor disturbances 
seem to have been subsided. 

“The Argentine budget for 1920 has not yet been approved, al- 
though the Senate Committee has recommended considerable in- 
creases therein. There seems to be a conflict of opinion between 
the Senate Committee and the Chamber of Deputies on this topic. 
| The Senate Budget Committee has eliminated the proposed income 
tax as a source of revenue.” 

Two important links in the railway system of the South Ameri- 
can continent seem about to be completed. One of these, our cor- 
respondent writes, is that between La Quiaca on the Argentine-Boliv- 
ian frontier and Tupiza, Bolivia, which will connect the railway sys- 
tems of Peru and Bolivia with those of Argentina and Chile. The 
Bolivian Government has decided to enter into a contract with a 
Buenos Aires firm for the completion of this railroad, 125 miles of 
which remain to be built. The new contractors are to assume the 
liabilities of the old firm, and to undertake to deliver to public 
service the 30 miles of line already laid within six months and 
the rest within two years. We learned from Dr. Frederic W. God- 
ing, our efficient Consul-General at Guayaquil, Ecuador, that the Am- 
bato-Curaray Railroad in Ecuador will be completed within the 


next six months. This will connect the head waters of the Amazon 
with the Pacific Ocean, and is one of the most important pieces 
of railroad being constructed anywhere in the world, from the 
point of view of future development. It is gratifying to note 
that Baldwin Locomotives are being used on this line, whose con- 
struction and development is entirely in the hands of United States 
citizens. 

The Argentine Government has just appropriated $485,000 for 
the purchase of various materials for the oil fields at Comodoro 
Rivadavia. Several other departments of the Argentine Govern- 
ment are greatly interested in purchasing materials in this country, 
almost all of which can be placed by factories in and near Phila- 
delphia. The Corn Exchange National Bank is fully informed re- 
garding these developments. 


OUR COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, 
BRAZIL, REPORTS THAT TWO IMPORTANT CHANGES 
HAVE OCCURRED AS REGARDS BUSINESS AND 
FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL 


“Practically all of the war growths, unattached traveling agents, 
etc., have disappeared, and many of the post-bellum enterprises with 
little capital and wrong ideas of the opportunities for selling goods 
in Brazil have shut up shop and gone back to the United States; 
American capital is apparently realizing that a reciprocal trade 
must be built up between the two countries, and that to thoroughly 
do this it must enter into the development of Brazilian industry and 
commerce, so that this country may have something more than 
coffee to give in return for its imports.” 

Our correspondent adds that he considers the outlook very bright, 
and that he is more enthusiastic about Brazil than ever. This is con- 
firmed by a statement in THE Economist, of London, for May 22, 
that “at no time has Brazilian public expenditure been subjected 
to closer scrutiny and careful supervision. The best possible results 
must surely ensue.” The new President of Brazil, Dr. Epitacio 
Pessoa, is bestowing great energy and foresight into the solution of 
Brazil’s problems and proposes institute for agricultural protection 
which will distribute seeds of the better types to farmers throughout 
the country, and will cause the introduction of blooded livestock 
into Brazil on a larger scale than has formerly been the case, especi- 
ally to increase the dairy industry in Brazil. 

An interesting statement in the President’s recent message is his 
advocation of a campaign against the use of “cachaca” (a sort of 
rum made from sugar-cane), which has so degenerated the country 
people of Brazil. If anything of this kind is carried out it would 
be a great benefit to all concerned. The President also urges that 
foreign capital be encouraged to erect steel mills. At the present 
time there are only two such plants in operation in the whole of 
Brazil, in spite of the enormous deposits of iron ore there. One of 
these with three shaft furnaces produces daily about 50 tons of steel, 
and the other one with one furnace produces from 10 to 30 tons. 
There is still a great need for equipment and rolling stock for the 
Brazilian railways, many of which, as in the United States, are 
clamoring for a readjustment of contracts and permission to raise 
rates. 
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FRENCH INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


The May Day strike in France was a fizzle. The labor situation 
in France is largely misunderstood here because of the work of pro- 
fessional agitators. In the French Railway Works Unions, for in- 
stance, 75 per cent. of the workers are union members and 25 per 
cent. non-union. A strike vote was passed recently by only a 2 per 
cent. majority of the 75 per cent. union members, which means, in 
other words, that about 61 per cent. of the total workers were really 
opposed to the strike. Most of the works are operating, anyway. 
The May Day strike is merely a habit. It is done more to show 
solidarity than anything else. Labor conditions in France are apt 
to be greatly exaggerated. It is well to take reports of labor trouble 
there with a grain of salt. 

The French import prohibitions are severe, and forbid all luxu- 
ries and things which France can produce. Yet it came to our at- 
tention recently that foreign automobiles are finding rather easy in- 
gress through Spain. These severe import prohibitions are rather apt 
to react in the stimulation of French industries, the raising of prices 
and a consequent handicap on exports. Moreover, the effect may 
be to render labor itself more independent and arbitrary. Production 
in France is slow—very slow. Deliveries are, in some instances, as 
long as six months. Altogether it is a long, drawn-out struggle that 
France faces, but in the end the thrifty habits of the people as a 
whole, coupled with their patriotic loyalty, will turn the scales in 
favor of more sound conditions. 


OUR CORRESPONDENT REPORTS AS FOLLOWS REGARDING 
GENERAL MARKET AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN RIO 
DE JANEIRO AND SAO PAULO IN MAY, 1920 


“Business has now become more normal than at any time since 
the war. The principal trouble at the present time is the difficulty 
of obtaining goods from foreign markets and the inability of some 
Brazilian importers to become adjusted to the new level of prices 
now prevailing in those markets. 

“Domestic business, however, has benefited by this condition. 
Such industries as the textile, construction materials, footwear, etc., 
have their production taken for many months in advance. It is re- 
ported that profits are very large. 

“The drug and chemical market appears to be overstocked, recent 
shipments having added to the already large stocks in existence. 


Prices in many instances are reported to be lower than those quoted 
in foreign markets. 

“Tin-plate and copper have risen in price. A generally flourish- 
ing trade is reported in all lines of hardware. 

“High prices in leather abroad have caused local merchants to 
refrain from ordering. The domestic industry producing sole leather 
has quantities on hand much beyond the demand, and the market 
is therefore quiet. 

“Fine textiles, such as silks, voiles, pongees, etc., are scarce, but 
local dealers are importing little because of the high American and 
European prices. 

“In Sao Paulo it is reported that stocks of foreign goods are 
small, particularly in iron and steel articles, hardware and like 
products. Large crops are expected in rice and coffee, and normal ~ 
crops in beans, sugar and castor beans.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF EXCHANGE IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


First. We must approach the subject knowing that nations 
abroad have quite a surplus of brains and a business acumen quite 
as fine, possibly more highly developed, than America. Highly © 
developed not so much because of the successive strain of many 
generations as because of the necessity that has made them meet the ~ 
greater difficulties of old world competition. 

Central Europe—nay, all of Europe—must play a fine hand and 
resort to the most scientific economic manipulation if her rehabilita- 
tion is to be accomplished. 

We see in Central Europe control of the Exchange situation that 
conserves and promotes the financial strength of the nation. We 
see payments for exports restricted to those currencies which increase 
the value of the German mark and payment of imports restricted to 
foreign moneys already in hand for the purpose. 

Thus the Central Powers exports must be paid for in Swiss, 
Dutch, English or American exchange. Export permits are not 
issued for goods purchased locally in crowns or marks. Nor is 
payment allowed in money of such nations as Belgium, France or 
Italy, even though these countries be the purchasers. Central Powers 
imports are practically limited in quantity to goods for which for- 
eign moneys are already available for payment. The result is that 
the only appreciable exchange transactions with Central Powers is 
purchases of their funds from abroad for investment, relief or 
speculation. 


CHINA Ce 


There has been a great deal said about China recently in the papers. It is a good subject to discuss, because years 
from now, and not so many years from now, the world will look back and marvel that a country with such tremendous 
possibilities was asleep so many centuries. One of the greatest constructive factors in the development of China’s resources 
is the consortium of British, French, Japanese and American Bankers formed for the financial and industrial development 
of China. In the American group are represented some 31 American Bankers. As is well known, Thomas W. Lamont was 
in China several months looking over the ground and negotiating in the interests of American Bankers. 

There is a great field in developing railway and port facilities, in reorganizing postoflice and telegraph systems, and 
communication facilities. China has never repudiated a national obligation, and the debt per capita is only $5 Mexican 
money. Our War debt alone is something like $250 per capita. 

Another interesting possibility is the standardization of equipment, and American standards are said to meet the 
requirements nicely—hence the opportunity for American industries. Most of the railway building has been done by 
England, with France and Belgium second, and Germany third. It has been customary for these properties to be operated 
by the loaning countries until the loan is paid off. Most of the roads are self-supporting, and in case of a deficit the 
Government has supplied it. 

Large bodies move slowly, but when they get in motion the momentum is in proportion to the weight. The momen- 
tum of China in the next decade is going to be a revelation. 
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INCREASING INVESTMENT 
IN GOLF PROPERTIES 


Vast Acreage Around Philadel.-| | 


phia Given Over to Pastime 


“Myriads of business and professional 
men are attiring themselves in knickers 
and short-sleeved shirts and renewing 
their youth in the green fields and 
beside the still waters. 

“Men who are too old for tennis or 
baseball and too masculine for croquet 
and too negligent to hold themselves 
to any drudging routine of exercises, 
are finding in golf a real elixir of youth 
—the only golden panacea that will 
bring back a has-been.” 


In Metropolitan Philadelphia there is 
of upwards of| 


today an investment 
$16,000,000 in lands and buildings de- 
voted to golf—and the above words by 
George Ade supply the explanation. 
With devotees of the pastime multi- 


plying in astounding fashion in this and|! 


all other built-up sections of the country, 
with old courses being enlarged and new 
ones constructed, one may well pause to 
consider the financial aspects of the golf 
tidal wave. 


About 10,000 Philadelphia men play 
golf. They play at the thirty-eight country) § 


clubs, most of which compose the Phila- 
delphia Golf Association. A view of the 
golf map shows Philadelphia to be a city 
almost entirely surrounded by golf 
courses. On the north there is the Bucks 
County Country Club, at Langhorne, and 
from there southward, the countryside is 
dotted with them—the Torresdale, the 
Huntingdon Valley, Old York Road, the 
Whitemarsh Valley, Philadelphia Cricket, 
Sunnybrook, Lulu Temple, Philmont, 


Frankford, North Hills and the Stenton 


Country Clubs. 
Westward, the case is the same. Hardly 
a road out of the city that does not pass 


a golf course in the first five miles. First) § 


the Philadelphia Country Club and the 
Bala and Overbrook clubs, 


_ Merion and St. David’s, Tredyffrin and 


on to the big new Gulph Mills Golf Club, 
in the hills this side of Norristown. Also 


near Norristown is the Plymouth Country 


Club. 

Southward and southwest, the courses 
begin at Lansdowne and Llanerch, and 
taking in Aronomink and Spring Haven, 
near Swarthmore, provide facilities for 
the game as far out as West Chester, 
where the West Chester Country Club is 
located. 


(Continued on page 2, column 4) 


then the|{ 


ing in business circles. This. does not mean that 


[ie coming of the Fall will likely bring a better feel- 


there will not be further reduction in prices in many 
lines, but that we will by that time begin to realize that all 
is not wrong in this world. 

Improvement in railroad transportation will bring relief 
to many houses. This in turn will ease money to some 
degree and help provide funds for crop-moving demands. 

The labor situation is improving and, most important of 


all, the moral forces pushed aside by the reaction of after- 
war conditions are again assuming leadership, and business 
and personal living will be brought nearer a normal con- 
dition. 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS ABOUT OUR 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


clientele and to the community, that was the Corn 
Exchange National Bank’s reason for inaugurating a 
Trust Department. 

That answers the question which nearly everyone will ask: 
First, why should a national bank venture into the domain 
of trust companies and, second, can a national bank perform 
the functions of a trust company to special advantage? 

The Federal Reserve Bank system is built upon commer- 
cial paper, and it has been the business of the national bank 
to handle the commercial paper of the countless manufac- 
turers, merchants and trades people. This great function of 
the national bank has brought it into the most intimate per- 
sonal relations with virtually every individual in every line 
of industry who requires funds. 

In thousands of instances, no one, barring the heads of 
firms themselves, knows the inside of a business so thor- 
oughly as the national bank officers whose duty it is to supply 
the liquid credit necessary to keep it going. 

Trust companies deal in the securities of large corpora- 
tions, but a bank like the Corn Exchange National deals in 
the immediate credit of the hundreds of business firms who 
are its customers. 

This intensely close relationship, vital to both the cus- 
tomer and the bank, puts the bank in a position where it 
can render a new and still greater service. 

The Corn Exchange National knows its customers’ busi- 
ness. It must know it or it could not have served them and 
created its own large business with them. 

(Continued on page 3) 


T: make itself of the widest possible service to its 


CLUB LIFE IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Their Prominent Réles in the 


History of the Town 


Philadelphia is called the City of 


é Homes, yet it is doubtful if any city 
on earth owes more to its clubs than 
f | Philadelphia. 


Not only is there a great number of 


{| really great clubs with an immense mem- 
{| bership, but some of them have played 
f|a prominent role in the history of the 


town. 


What is the oldest active club in 


{| America is the “State in Schuylkill.” It 


came into existence about two months 


f|after George Washington was born, im 


1732. 
The original name was the “Colony in 


f | Schuylkill,” which was given to it in jest, 


the legal title being the Schuylkill Fish- 


f|ing Company. It is and has always been 


purely a social organization, noted for 
the good cheer of its entertainments and 
famous as the creator of the immortal 


1 |“Fishhouse Punch.” 


But while the “State in Schuylkill” is 
the oldest living club in the city or 
nation, there was a club in Philadelphia 
before its organization, which exerted a 
potent influence upon the town, the coun- 


[|try, and even the world. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Junta was a very 
small club, measured by the number of 


|| its members, but very few societies any- 


where ever wielded a wider sway. What 


|| did not Franklin and his Junta originate 
3/in Philadelphia? 


What new thoughts, 
new ideas and enterprising civic plans 


did they not inaugurate? 


There are booster clubs in a thousand 


}|towns today, but compared with Frank- 
H|lin’s Junta they are all small fry. The 
1/ Junta was like a hive of restless bees 


which constantly stung all the neighbors 
into the liveliest activity. 

And from Franklin’s day to this, the 
club idea has been strong in Philadelphia. 


#|There is scarcely a field of human ac- 


tivity which does not possess its club in 


4 | Philadelphia. 


So we have a great variety of social 
clubs, business clubs, college clubs and 
literary clubs, each doing its work more 
or less unnoticed by the big municipality. 

There are musical clubs to promote 
and widen the interest in music. Art and 
sketch clubs to foster a love and knowl- 
edge of the arts. There are engineering 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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CLUB LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA dent and non-resident members, all gradu- 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


clubs to further the interests of practical 
men of science. 

Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs push for- 
ward the living ideas of business. 

Advertising has its Poor Richard Club, 
and there are some really vital business 
men’s clubs which lunch or dine regu- 
larly while listening to a discussion of 
ways and means to promote trade. 


There is hardly a limit to the political | § 


clubs, foremost among which is the most 
notable organization of its kind in 


America, the Union League. Some of the| § 


older members object to its being called 


a club on the ground that it was not) 
created as a club and that it is greater| 


than a club could be. 


Unique siands the Philadelphia Club, | § 
the most widely known of our distinctly | : 
social clubs. It is eighty-seven years old) j 
and has occupied its present house at| § 
Walnut and Thirteenth Streets for just| 


seventy years. 


The immense growth in the value of| § 
real estate is indexed well in the case} 
of the Philadelphia Club house. It cost! | 
only $25,000 in 1850. Twenty times that | | 


would not buy it today. 
People do not seem to remember it, 


but the fact is that among our most|§ 
ancient clubs now virile and thriving is| 
It is the great|| 
Jewish club of the city and its beautiful | | 
home on North Broad Street is only a| 


the Mercantile Club. 


sign of the prosperity which reigns within 


and without among its large membership. | | 
The Union League was born of the} { 
Civil War and is unique in many respects. | | 


Its club property is the most valuable of 
any social organization in the United 
States. 


The membership now exceeds 2500, but | | 
the waiting list is so great that new|f 
members now being elected were pro-|} 


posed eight years ago. 


It may give an idea of the extraordi-| | 
nary character of the League when it is| § 
stated that were the club to be dissolved | § 
and liquidated, each member would be} § 
entitled to a dividend of upwards of| j 


$2000. 


The Union League’s activity in politics| f 
is never shown in local contests, but in| } 
it has|f 
had a noteworthy record, unmatched any-| § 


national affairs. In that field 


where, and has entertained a greater 


number of famous men than any other! f 


club in the country. 

A distinct credit to the city is the 
Racquet Club. It owns a superb house 
and as the name would suggest has a 
sporting tinge to its career altogether 
admirable. The Racquet Club is thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan, and out-of-town 
visitors who are permitted to share its 
hospitality go away again with a height- 
ened opinion of Philadelphia as a place 
to live. 

The Rittenhouse and the Art are a pair 
of exceptionally high-class clubs, while 
the University Club, with its 1400 resi- 


ates of some college or university, has its 
own distinct field. 

Among the colleges, Princeton has led 
with its well-established club, but the 
alumni of Yale have recently organized 
a club which may rival that of the Tigers 
from Nassau. 
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alive musical clubs and clubs whose ob- 
ject is to foster personal welfare. 
Around the rim of the city are about 
twenty-five country clubs. The aggregate 
membership of these runs up into the 
thousands, while the value of their prop- 
erties mounts into the millions. 
When business men “talk Philadel- 


WHAT TEMPLE UNIVERSITY DOES 
FOR THE STATE 


T is developing rapidly the very best citizenship; hav- 

ing for its ideal the training of all the people into 

ideal men and women. The ideal American man or 
woman is healthy, strong and supple in body, alert and 
cultured in mind, conscientious and firm in moral char- 
acter. Temple University puts within the reach of any in- 
dustrious man or woman the highest and most thorough 
manual, commercial, classic, and scientific education. 

Hitherto, ninety-two out of every hundred boys who 
finish the public grammar school go to work for their 
living and abandon all hope of a higher education. The 
aristocratic few who can go on are largely supported by 
taxes on those who cannot go. James A. Garfield spoke 
wisely when he said, “Next in importance to freedom and 
justice is popular education, without which neither justice 
nor freedom can be permanently maintained.” 

Temple University opens the way to the ninety who must 
work with their hands for their own support. This makes 
clearly practical the theory for an intelligent democracy 
in America. 

Thus, the mechanic or office boy, teacher or farmer, if 
not able to earn enough in vacation time, secures half- 
time work at his occupation (as thousands of Temple 
students are now doing) and goes to the University in the 
open time or at other spare hours. He thus practices 
honest industry through his formative years; he keeps up 
physical exercise; he is trained thus in economy, self- 
reliance, and in patriotic love for the country which gives 
him such a helpful hand. With a student at the Temple 
University, study is an exhilarating recreation; the valuable 
experience of his other work is not lost; he sleeps eight 
hours; works six hours; studies six hours five days in the 
week; and he steps from College at once into a profitable 
business or profession. He is a noble example of a self- 
made man; and self-made men, whether they went to 
college or not, have been-the pillars of our American 
institutions. In the last college year there were in at- 
tendance in the University six thousand eight hundred 
students. 

Provisions are now being made for ten thousand more 
expected next year. 

(Signed) RusseLt H. Conwe tt, 
President. 
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‘greatest little 
street in the world.” That is because it 
houses such a fine assortment of the 
smaller but thoroughly good clubs, such 
as the Franklin Inn, made up of 100 
men, each of whom is supposed to have 
done a more or less notable thing in a 
literary way. 

The women of Philadelphia have their 
New Century and College Clubs and the 
more famous Acorn Club. Besides that 
they have had great success in keeping 


Camac is called the 


phia,” they usually lay all the stress upon 
two points—first upon our incomparable 
history and second upon our immense 
industries. 

But the Philadelphia booster can find, 
if he will, a great talking point in Phila- 
delphia clubs. They are of infinitely more 
use to the community than so many 
luxurious houses into which men and 
women meet for social intercourse. 

Our clubs make Philadelphia a most 
delightful domestic city. They promote 


what is best. They are as a rule wide 
awake and so instil a spirit of civic en- 
terprise. J 

Since no city, not even London, the 
mother of clubs, surpasses Philadelphia 
in the variety and excellence of its clubs, 
they comprise a civic asset of real im- 
portance to our well-being. 


INCREASING INVESTMENT IN 
GOLF PROPERTIES 
(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


Across the Delaware River, the New 


i | Jersey clubs command strong member- 
i|ships and number many active players. 
1 | Pine Valley, Riverton, Moorestown, Mer- 


chantville, Woodbury and the Haddon 
Country Clubs, in the nearer sections, 


f|are well known, and further east are 


the seashore courses, Sea View and the 
Country Club of Atlantic City. 

Golf was played in Philadelphia as early 
as anywhere in the United States. This 
was in the early nineties, when the first 
clubs were organizing in New York and 
Chicago. The Merion Cricket Club, at 


|| Haverford, was the first organization in 


the country to have two eighteen-hole 
courses, and held this distinction for a 
number of years until recently a few 


| Chicago and San Francisco clubs built 
#| second courses. 


The growth of golf in Philadelphia has 
been steady and continuous. This year 


i | the Roxborough Country Club, which has 


just become a member of the Golf Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, is having an 
active first season, and the new Valley 
Green Country Club has begun construc- 
tion of an eighteen-hole course, near Rox- 


borough. 


The passing of each year brings more 
general recognition of the essential value 


Blof golf, and each year the number of 


players increases. The man who in the 


//spring accompanies a friend out to the 


country club, smiling tolerantly because 


1 | he is seriously allotting a whole afternoon 
E|to playing golf, generally falls a victim 


himself before cool weather if he conde- 
scends now and then to take a swing 
with a club. 

The first few times his feelings are 
mostly rage at his inability to accom- 
plish what he always held was the trifling 
feat of hitting a small ball with a stick. 


4|Sooner or later the victim happens to 


swing his club down with accuracy and 
the ball speeds away an astounding dis- 
tance. Thereafter he spends many days 
trying to do this again with precision, 


humbles himself to the point of taking a 


few lessons of the club professional, and 
so joins the ranks of the golfing “bugs.” 

On the serious side, it is generally con- 
ceded that golf is doing more for the 
health and fitness of the busy business 
man than any other single agency. Pliysi- 
cians say the reason for this is the fact 
that golf is the only form of exercise men 


will take at a time when exercise is most - 


necessary and accomplishes the greatest 
good. 


= — teat 
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UPSIDE-DOWN 
BUSINESS 


Egyptian pyramids have stood for cen- 
the end of time, because the builders 


broader than the point or apex. Our post- 


their present-day policy to conform with 
the unchanging law of business life, for 
the evil of today is due to a certain up- 
‘side-down position of the business pyra- 
mid where the energy of the people is 
concentrated upon indiscriminate spend- 
ing, to the exclusion of all effort to 
create spending power. In other words, 
the business pyramid is trying to stand 
on its apex. A concrete example of 
present-day tendency is furnished in the 
June record of building statistics for the 
sity of Philadelphia and it is typical of 
building records all over the country, 
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typical also of a general spirit of reck- 
less disregard of fundamental business 
facts. This June record shows permits 
for nine two-story brick dwellings at a 
total cost of $57,500, the same list show- 
ing permits for the construction of 116 
automobile garages at an expenditure of 
$199,385. Philadelphia’s prosperity and 
her title of being the world’s greatest 
work-shop rests primarily on the wonder- 
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opportunities, we contribute nine struc- 
tures costing $57,500, against a record of 
882 in June, 1916, costing $1,935,700. On 
the other hand, to facilitate extravagance, 
in the spending of money, we start 116 
automobile garages. Here is a fine ex- 
ample of the proportion of interest taken 
by the public in the productive side of 
our life, and the proportion of interest 
which they are concentrating on the 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS ABOUT OUR TRUST 


DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 1) 


Now, how does that knowledge equip the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, especially for this new work of carrying on 


a trust department? 


First, it possesses every facility for such service. 


Second, it is able through its long-established intimate 


turies and will continue to stand until| { 
knew their business and made the base| § 


war business builders might, with profit | § 
to themselves and still greater profit to! } 
the Nation at large, study the methods| § 
of these old pyramid builders and shape| § 


connections with the live-going business of Philadelphia, to 
qualify especially as a trustee for estates, involving those 
many hundred concerns, great and small, wiich it has been 
serving in the function of a national bank. 

To carry on a business for an estate successfully demands 
more than mere honesty. It requires inside knowledge of 
conditions, and a bank placed as is the Corn Exchange 
National has acquired that very knowledge. 

That answers part two of the original question. 

For years the tendency has grown for persons of large 
and even small means to get away from the appointment by 
will of individuals as executors or trustees and to select a 
trust company. 

Its resources enables the Corn Exchange National Bank 
to act in every capacity as executor or trustee, for individ- 
uals and for charities and not only act, but act with the 
immense advantage of the very equipment needed to render 
the best service. 

Many individuals now refuse to act as executor or trustee 
of an estate. They realize the burdens and the vast respon- 
sibility entailed. They will not incur the risks nor the labors 
involved. 

That fact has piled up greater and greater duties for trust 
companies and so Congress very properly gave national 
banks the power to share in them. 

No argument is now needed to prove the inferiority of an 
individual as a trustee compared with a great national bank. 
The individual, like the testator himself, must die. The bank 
goes on. , 

There is in the bank assured continuity, and continuous 
live, active, personal supervision. The bank is on the job 
every day, every year. 

When to such constant attention is added the service at 
the command of the Corn Exchange National Bank, cus- 
tomers of the new Trust Department must be assured of the 
very best that can be done for them. 


j | received. 
4|both the establishment of new agricul- 
| tural industries and also the creation of 
f | mew agricultural varieties which have re- 


4 | varieties. 


ful housing of her great army of skilled 
labor. About a quarter of a million two- 
story stone or brick homes, containing 
every facility for comfortable and health- 
ful living, including running water and 
gas or electric light, constitute an asset 
of supreme importance because insuring 
retention and a steady increase in our 
splendid body of skilled labor. Toward 
increasing our greatest assets in a month 
which should offer the finest building 


luxury or destructive side of our home 
conditions. During a month when we 
should have erected 1000 new homes, we 
started nine, and these nine are at an 
average cost nearly three times the price 
at which nine-tenths of our workmen’s 
homes were purchased in times past. The 
882 two-story homes in June, 1916, aver- 
aged in cost $2200—the nine new homes 
in June, 1920, averaged in cost $6388. 
Five-sixths of the total contemplated ex- 


penditure in building operations during 
June, 1920, the greatest building month 
of the year, is to go in additions and 
alterations of office buildings. In other 
words, such energy and capital as is 
going into building, finds investment in 
providing quarters for those who are 
merely swopping jackets and are adding 
little, if any, new buying power to the 
buying power of the Nation at large. With 
excessive luxury buying by the great mass 
of the people and luxury building by the 
supposedly conservative element of the 


!|community, there is certainly reason for 


describing the situation as abnormal and 


} |comparing it to an attempt to stand the 
#|economic pyramid on its apex. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The following letter from the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture at Washington is 
4 | interesting as showing what the Depart- 
i | ment has accomplished in the way of 
E | establishing new products during recent 
4 | years: 


#|Dear Sir: 


Your letter of January 5, asking for 


 |information regarding new products that 
H|have been created within the United 


States during the last decade, has been 
I presume you have in mind 


placed or are replacing less valuable 
My answer to your question 


#| will necessarily be rather incomplete, 
¥|since there are undoubtedly many minor 
f |industries developing from independent 
i | sources of which we have no records or, 
at best, incomplete records. 


Among the activities of this Depart- 


{|ment, the most important industries es- 
f |tablished as a result of its work in this 
§ | country are probably the following: 


American Egyptian Cotton. The estab- 


1 | lishment of American Egyptian cotton in 


the Southwest by the Bureau of Plant 


}|Industry of this Department represents 
i | very much more than merely transplant- 


ing a portion of the Egyptian cotton in- 


| | dustry into this country. The methods for 


cotton production in the Southwest neces- 


| |sarily are completely different from those 
S/followed in Egypt, and, in addition to 


this, the American Egyptian cotton in- 
dustry in the southwest is’ based upon 
the most careful breeding and selection 
that has ever been undertaken throughout 
a wide area. Accordingly, the Pima cot- 
ton originated by the experts of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry is unusually uni- 
form in grade and quality. The estimated 
value of the annual crop at the present 
time is from three-quarters of a million to 
a million dollars. 
(Continued on page 4, column 3) 
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PHILADELPHIA AS AN 
“ATRPORT” 


Whether Philadelphia’s equipment as 
a port of call for aerial craft is in keep- 
ing with its reputation as the second 
largest seaport in the United States is a 
question under discussion by sportsmen 
and aeronauts who are interested in the 
future of aeronautics in Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia newspapers and many 
citizens have deplored the recent removal 
of Philadelphia from the aerial mail route 
as a setback in the aerial progress of the 


city. Philadelphia was one of the first|| 


cities placed on the aerial mail route 
when the first line between Washington 


and New York City was established by|} 


the Post Office Department, a few months 
after the armistice. 


Just as the advantage of aerial mail|] 


service, which delivered letters in New 
York within four hours after they were 
dispatched from Philadelphia, were be- 
coming generally recognized, the depart- 
ment removed Philadelphia from the 
route, on the ground that a_ suitable 
landing field was not available. The de- 


partment’s field, in Bustleton, was a forty-| 


five minute trip for the mail trucks from 
the central post office, and this was too 
great a distance to justify the continu- 
ance of the service from the Bustleton 
Field. 

Efforts to obtain a landing field for the 
mail planes in Fairmount Park were 


fruitless, and Philadelphia was definitely | | 


dropped from the route. At present the 
Bustleton Field is being maintained, but 
only as an emergency landing field for 
mail planes flying over the city on their 
way to and from New York and Wash- 
ington. 

A new flying field of considerable size 
and accessibility has just been opened on 
the Delaware River, between Fort Mifflin 
and the Hog Island shipyard. Having a 
frontage on the river, this field will be 
used for both flying boats and land 
“ships.” With the addition of this field 
the number of landing fields in the metro- 
politan district of Philadelphia is in- 
creased to six. The new field, near Hog 
Island, will be known as “The Philadel- 
phia Airport.” 

The six landing fields are the “Air- 
port,” which is operated by the Curtiss 
Eastern Airplane Corporation; the Bustle- 
ton Field, of the Post Office Department; 
the field at Sixty-sixth Street and Elm- 
wood Avenue, of the Pennsylvania Aero 
Corporation; the Philadelphia Aero Serv- 
ice Corporation Field, at Hatboro; a field 
on the Roosevelt Boulevard, and the prin- 
cipal field of the Curtiss Corporation, at 
Pine Valley, N. J. 

This last is the largest privately oper- 
ated field in the East. It has an area of 
100 acres, several hangars and a fleet of 
twenty-five planes of various capacities. 
Thus far this Curtiss Field has been the 
principal “Airport” for Philadelphia. It 
was the stopping place for the gigantic 
Lawson “Airliner,” which carried fifteen 


UR idea of reconstruction is for the Government to get back to a 
peace basis and let the law of supply and demand do the rest. 


HALL I contribute to or patronize any institution or worship at any 
church that cannot show 100 per cent. Americanism? 
Are my children entirely free from insidious propaganda? These are 
American questions demanding an American answer in each case. 


ROSPERITY begets moral laxity. 
be seen in places of amusement, but never in the churches. 


The “standing room only” sign may 
The moral 


equilibrium has been out of balance, but this condition is already in proc- 


ess of readjustment. 


HE way to deflate is to deflate. 
the Government. Let the Government do away with extravagance and 


The proper place to begin is with 


unnecessary expense. Everything else will fall naturally in line. 


NOMINEE says: 


“T believe this Government should make its Liberty and Victory 


Bonds worth all that its patriotic citizens paid in purchasing them.” 
Some twenty million “patriotic citizens” are disposed to agree with 


him. 


TTO H. KAHN says: 


“Labor must realize that high wages can only be maintained if 


high production is maintained.” 


Very true, but how is Labor going to be made to realize it? 


JR EMEMBER, after oiling the wheel of the bicycle and twirling it around, 
how it began to oscillate, gradually narrowing down to a dead stop? 

This has been cited as an illustration of the future course of prices— 
that is, the average prices, for it is obvious that price changes will vary 
in different lines. 


ROZEN CREDIT—Millions of dollars are locked up in freight tie- 
ups. Hundreds of millions would be nearer the truth. If the railroad 
situation could be remedied and freight move freely, the result would have 


a pronounced effect on the money market. 


pave the way to better conditions. 


passengers from Washington to New 
York, and received the Curtiss Eagle ship, 
which carried eight passengers from New 
York to Washington, and has been the 
landing field for other cross-country aero- 
planes. 

All the flying fields are endeavoring to 
stimulate public interest in aerial travel 
by maintaining passenger-carrying service 
for special trips and ten-minute “introduc- 
tory hops” into the air for a brief spin 
over the adjacent country. 

In addition to this the Curtiss Field, at 
Pine Valley, occasionally presents spec- 
tacular flying exhibitions, which include 
aerial races, altitude contests, some of the 
“stunts” taught in the army aviation 
schools, and sham aerial battles. 

The growing public interest in aerial 
matters is shown in the increasing will- 
ingness with which men and women bring 
themselves to “try a flight.” The flying 
fields report numberless occasions when 
casual passersby decide suddenly they will 
take a flight and without more ado put 
on a pair of goggles and step into the 
plane’s passenger seat in front of the 
pilot. 

One active agency for the development 
of aerial navigation for Philadelphia is 
the Aero Club of Pennsylvania, number- 
ing about 400 members, most of them 
Philadelphians. One of the club’s pur- 
poses is to obtain official recognition of 
aeronautics by the city, with the establish- 


The decision of the I. C. C. may 


ment of a Municipal landing field in some 
accessible place in or near the city. Sev- 
eral cities in the Middle West have 
already taken steps toward providing 
landing facilities for aeroplanes, and vig- 
orous efforts will be made here to accom- 
plish the same purpose for Philadelphia. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
(Continued from page 3, column 4) 


Rice. The Japanese variety of rice was 
first introduced in 1899 and is important 
both to the Gulf States and California. 
The estimated annual value of this crop 
is over a million dollars. 

Alfalfa. The importation and establish- 
ment of hardy Siberian alfalfa and other 
types of alfalfa have been of great eco- 
nomic importance to the West and South- 
west. 

Russian Durum Wheat. This variety 
was first introduced by the Department 
in 1899 but did not actually assume com- 
mercial importance until just before the 
present decade. The present annual value 
of this type of wheat is approximately 
$50,000,000. Among other varieties of 
wheat introduced by the Department and 
grown commercially in limited areas are 
Velvet Don, Kahla, and Marouani durums, 
and Ghirka Spring, Ghirka Winter, Gal- 
galos, and Fretes, common wheats. The 
Kanred wheat, a hard, red, winter variety 
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developed from a pure line selection by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is a selection from a variety introduced by 
the Department of Agriculture, Crimean, 
C. I, No. 1435. The Kanred is superior 
to the Turkey and Kharkov varieties in 
that it is slightly hardier and earlier and 
is resistant to both leaf and stem rust. 

Sudan Grass. This was first introduced 
by the Department in 1909 and is an 
especially valuable hay grass for the 
South. It is being used more and more 
in the central and eastern United States. 
The estimated value of this crop in the 
Gulf States at present exceeds $2,000,000. 

Rhodes and Napier Grass. These va- 
rieties are also important, although at 
present they are not so well established 
as Sudan grass. 

Oats. Numerous varieties have been 
developed, particularly by importations, 
such as the Kherson and Sixty-Day from 
Russia, and the Swedish Select from 
Sweden. Other especially important va- 
rieties are the Albion, Iowar, Richland, 
and Welcome, developed by selection and 
breeding. 

Barley. The Featherston barley was in- 
troduced from Manchuria, the Trebi bar- 
ley from Turkey; White Smyrna, from 
Smyrna. Other especially important bar- 
ley varieties which have been developed 
or introduced by the Department are 
Hannchen, Mariout, Meloy, Nekano Wase, 
and Svanhals. 

Grain Sorghums are becoming more and 
more important for the dry regions; the 
following four varieties are among those 
found by the Department to be particu- 
larly desirable and were secured by spe- 
cial selection: Sunrise Kafir, Dawn Katfir, 
Alba Milo, and Manchu Brown Kaoliang. 

Forage Sorghums have been introduced 
chiefly from Africa and Asia. The fol- 
lowing are probably the most important: 
Feterita, received from Egypt in 1906 and 
now widely grown in the arid regions; 
Dwarf Hegari, received from Khartum in 
1908, and a highly appreciated variety in 
Texas; Pink Kafir, received from Natal 
in 1907 and considered the best variety 
of kafir in Kansas; Red Amber Sorgo, 
received from Australia in 1903 and now 
very extensively grown; Honey Sorgo, 
found in Texas, but its original source 
unknown, the most valuable of all the 
last-season sorgos; Freed Sorgo, a variety 
found in Kansas in 1910 and a very val- 
uable one, being the earliest of the sorgos. 
Other important forage crops include the 
varieties of Soy Beans, Velvet Beans, Pur- 
ple Vetch, etc. 

In addition to these crop plants which 
have had more or less influence on ex- 
tensive cropping, there are numerous 
minor developments brought about either 
by new hybrid fruits or new crop plants, 
which have been introduced and experi- 
mented with until their adaptability to 
this country was assured. In this latter 
class might be mentioned the Avocado, 
the Mango, the Chinese and Japanese per- 
simmons, the Papaya, Pistache nut, and 
numerous ornamental trees and plants. 
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ANOTHER PHASE OF THE 
READJUSTMENT 
PERIOD 


End of Post-War Hysteria—Some 
| Reassuring Factors 


In looking back over the post-war 
period, one fact stands out prominently. 
_ That fact is that most of the dire things 
' which were apprehended never came to 
pass. 

It is now nearly two years since the 
armistice. The increasing production 
of goods in many lines has already ex: 
erted a marked tendency on the trend 
of values. 

While we are still far from a proper 
balance, business is, nevertheless, tending 
towards a surer footing. 

Increased production, lessened extrava- 
gance, improved labor conditions—these 
with the promise of better transportation 


‘PROGRESS OF THE PORT 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


An Analysis of Comparative 
Figures 


| [NOTE.—Mr. George F. Sproule, Direc- 
tor of Wharves, Docks and Ferries, writes 


the following interesting review for pub- 
lication in “The Corn Exchange.” ] 


Boosters of the Port of Philadelphia, 
telling of its great growth, quote figures 
as convincing proof of the same. Gather- 
ers of statistics tell of an increase of more 


| than three hundred per cent. in the value 


of exports and imports through this port 
in 1919 as compared with those of 1909. 
Quoting comparative shipping is but a 
meager means of adequately describing 
the expansion of Philadelphia’s port. 
Many other interesting features are con- 
spicuous in the wonderful development 
| of the harbor of this city. Just to quote 
the figures of trade does no more than 


conditions and good crops are the factors 
which show that any crisis which may 
have confronted the country has in all 
likelihood been safely passed. 

There is also reassuring evidence that 
the sober commonsense of the American 
people is beginning to reassert itself. 

There is no question that during the 


show the enormity of that traffic. And to 
say that the six thousand and one vessels 
which arrived and cleared at the Port of 
Philadelphia during the year 1909, carried 
a greater net tonnage than the seven thou- 
sand and three vessels which made up the 
record of 1919, would be, to say the least, 


present year the tight money market and 
an overextended credit situation aggra- 
vated by most unfortunate transportation 
conditions, warranted some misgivings as 
to how the situation would work itself 
out. 

There were no sign posts to guide the 
way, but as has been the case all through 
this remarkable post-war period, there 
has suddenly developed an unmistakable 
trend. 

Perhaps the first determining factor 
was the realization’that we have quite 
enough to go round—enough food, enough 
clothes, enough comforts, housing condi- 
tions excepted, and even enough luxuries 
to satisfy with a good margin to spare. 

As a result, business began to feel its 
way. Manufacturers and dealers became 
cautious and refused to take chances. 
Many cancellations undoubtedly had a 
great deal to do with this change in 
policy. 

Speculation in merchandise and a dis- 
position to pile up stocks for fear goods 
would not be available are things of the 
past in most lines. 

If this makes for smaller average 
profits, it also makes for a lessened strain 
on credits, less inflation and ultimately 
a healthier price basis. 


(Continued on page 2, column 3) 
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“CATCHING UP” 


SPEAKING OF CLUBS 


The Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia is an enduring monu- 
ment to the initiative and energy of this community’s industrial 
leadership, and one of the city’s soundest assets. 

With its handsome and imposing home located on one of the 
most valuable sites in the very heart of Philadelphia’s business, 
financial and social activities, where daily not less than a thousand 
of its nearly four thousand members gather for luncheon or dinner 
or business conference or general exchange of opinion, the Club 
is, indeed, a common meeting ground for those who have made 
and maintained this the great industrial centre that it is. 

There the wool man talks to the ship builder, the carpet man to 
the iron manufacturer, the maker of hosiery to the builder of bridges, 
the insurance representative to the tanner of hides, the shoe man 
to the railroad executive, the merchant to the mill man, and the 
banker to the exporter. And inevitably, naturally, out of it all is 
molded common purpose, determined and co-operative effort, not 
only in protection of the multiple manufacturing and industrial en- 
terprises which give employment to so many thousands, but for the 
general welfare and prosperity of the city as a whole. 


(Continued on page 2, column 4) 


confusing, and, upon the face of it, dis- 
appointing. In the 1909 period the net 
tonnage of vessels was 13,760,583, while 
the 1919 period totalled 12,865,268. The 
tonnage of one thousand and three more 
vessels in 1919 was 895,315 less than the 
number of 1909. The combined value of 
the exports and imports in 1909 at this 
port was $158,505,095, and ten years 
later the total foreign trade had increased 
to $676,265,606. 

But behind those figures lies the in- 
teresting fact that while the bulk of the 
trade at this port in 1909 was domestic, 
in 1919 it had become largely foreign, 
and the immense tonnage had been con- 
verted from coastwise to export and im- 
port shipments. In this change in the 
destination of cargoes lies the unusual 
story of the port’s development. Philadel- 
phia has done more in the last few years 
to realize the dreams of its earlier plan- 
ners for international greatness than at 
any time in its history. It is fortunate 
that with the inception of this progres- 
sion, those interested in the port’s im- 
provement were prepared to carry it for- 
ward. The efforts of the Government, the 
State and the city have been linked. The 
plans of each fitted one with the other 
and minor improvements were coordinated 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 


PROGRESS OF THE PORT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


in the general scheme of extension. The 
thought was to make use of tremendous 
natural advantages and build a port of 
international standing in a broad way. 
This idea is continuing. 


THE Work OF DEVELOPING THE PorT OF 
PHILADELPHIA IS IN ITS EARLIEST 
STAGES 


Reviewing what has been done in the 
past few years means no more than tell- 
ing what will be done. The maintenance 
of a world port calls for unabated energy. 

War necessities gave an impetus to the 
planned facilities. The emergency re- 
quired this. The port was made the 
center of shipbuilding in the United 
States. No doubt this condition will con- 
tinue. On July 1, 1920, private American 
shipyards were building or had under con- 
tract to build for private owners 334 steel 
vessels of 1,306,956 gross tons, and seven 
yards on the Delaware River were supply- 
ing fifty-eight of these vessels with a gross 
tonnage of 345,296. 

For overseas supplies during the war 
great piers and warehouses were built. 
They will become part of the port’s 
peace-time trade facilities and will fit in 
well with the municipal plans for exten- 
sion. These continue. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, the city 
expended and placed under contract 
work amounting to $3,865,265.37. Funds 
amounting to $7,500,000, in addition to 
the above, are available for the construc- 
tion and improvement of new municipal 
piers and bulkheads and for the purchase 
of sites upon which to erect them. The 
pending contracts call for the sub-struc- 
tures of double-deck piers at the foot 
of Wolf and Porter Streets and a single- 
deck pier at the foot of Kenilworth 
Street. These are for the foreign trade 
and the first two will be 300 feet wide by 
900 feet long. The pier at Kenilworth 
Street will be 120 feet wide by 550 feet 
long. The department’s contracts, in addi- 
tion, cover the construction of a bulkhead 
in front of city property on the west side 
of the Schuylkill River south of Penrose 
Ferry Bridge, the limit of which contract 
is $400,000. 

The construction of a new pier on the 
site of the present municipal pier at the 
foot of Chestnut Street, Delaware River, 
has been authorized. This pier will be 
80 feet wide and 550 feet long and the 
cost approximately $500,000. The work 
of tearing out the old pier and recon- 
structing the new will be started this fall. 
In the event of favorable action by Coun- 
cil, the Department of Wharves, Docks 
and Ferries plans the construction of 
three piers on the Delaware River ad- 
jacent to and south of Cherry Street. 

One of them, a pier 70 feet wide by 
approximately 556 feet long, will be used 
for traffic, and the others, each 160 feet 
wide by approximately 540 feet long, are 


piers will cost, it is estimated, about 
$4,000,000. The demand for the use of 
such structures has increased and the 
municipality has no difficulty in renting 
its piers. 

The growing shipments of essentials 
require these pier facilities and it is sig- 
nificant that large enterprises which 
manufacture and export and import, seek 
the use of the port’s advantages in greater 
number. It is notable that 50,983,856 
bushels of grain and 3,301,269 barrels of 
flour were shipped abroad from Philadel- 
phia during 1919. Nearly 1,000,000,000 
gallons of oil of all kinds were shipped 
in and out of the port last year. More 
than one million tons of coal were! 
shipped to foreign ports. 

The heavy volume of port trade has 
brought more shipping companies to 
Philadelphia. During 1918 twenty-eight 
steamship lines served the port. Some! 
were discontinued during the war and 
never returned, but at the end of 1919 
forty-five lines used this port in the 
foreign service. In the first six months 
of 1920 a number of lines have announced 
schedules from this city, and now there is 
a total of sixty lines forming the Phila- 
delphia transatlantic service and they 
cover by direct schedule ports in every 
part of the world. 

The sailings to South and Central 
America are not as numerous as pro- 
moters of that trade hope for, but the 
value of imports and exports to the Latin 
American countries from this city in- 
creased from $55,192,801 in 1917 to 
$94,188,219 in 1919. The vessels carrying 
the enormous coastwise trade and the oil | 
lines are not included in the lines men- 
tioned, and these in themselves have in- 
creased, 

Philadelphia’s prosperity in shipping 
has not gone unchallenged by other 
American ports which dispute with her 
the honor of being “the second port in 
the United States.” New Orleans put 
forth that claim and in answer thereto 
the Department of Wharves, Docks and 
Ferries, in a communication to that 
city’s Association of Commerce, under 
date of June 20, 1920, said: “The im- 
portance of a port cannot be determined 
by the values of her imports and exports, 
and the only way of fixing their status is 
by the number and tonnage of vessels 
arriving and departing. A comparison of 
the business of this port and that of New 
Orleans for the fiscal year July 1, 1918, 
to June 30, 1919, results in the disclosure 
of the fact that during that period there 
arrived at the Port of Philadelphia from 
foreign and coastwise ports 3272 vessels, 
with a gross tonnage of 7,901,131 tons, 
while at New Orleans there arrived but 
2106 vessels with a gross tonnage of 
5,795,803 tons, indicating that Philadel- 
|phia had 1166 more vessels and 2,105,328 
|more gross tons of shipping to her credit. 
| This proves conclusively how untenable 
is the claim of New Orleans to the posi- 


tion of second port in the United States.” 


JUSTMENT PERIOD 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


_ The tense money situation, while still 
acute enough, is not so bad as it was in 
commercial lines. The demand for capital 
funds, however, is not so easily satisfied, 
which is due in no small degree to the 
diversion of investment funds to tax free 
securities. Commercial funds will work 
into easier shape with the thawing out of 
frozen credits as shipments move more 
freely. 

Moreover, the consuming power of the 
country will doubtless increase in volume 
as the fall season approaches. 

With a manifest tendency towards an 
equalization of production and consump- 
tion, there will be less talk of Bolshevism 
and more thought and effort given to the 
rendering of an honest day’s work. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
calls attention to the improvement in 
labor conditions. Immigration reports 
show that the influx of foreigners is 
limited only to steamer capacity—a con- 
dition that these columns anticipated 
some months ago. 

During this transition period there has 
been demonstrated beyond cavil that the 
law of supply and demand, when allowed 
to operate unhampered by artificial re- 
strictions, will do more than anything else 
to bring order out of chaos. The equaliz- 
ing processes that result from the opera- 
tion of this law mean in large part not 
only the solution of our own troubles, 
but of the troubles of other countries. 
Therein too will be found the solution to 
the problem of establishing a better pro- 
portion between agriculture and industry. 
So will the question of our foreign com- 
merce ultimately find its answer, for we 
are convinced that a greater interchange 
of commodities between the United States 
and the rest of the world will be the 
sequel to our own condition of supply and 
demand here at home. 

Likewise, may we look for a remedy 
in the housing situation. For an over- 
production in one industry will divert 
labor into another. Artificial restrictions 
of labor unions may for a time hamper 
the working out of this process, but no 
organization can long arbitrarily prevail 
against the pressure of men seeking an 
honest livelihood. 

Reviewing, then, the conditions that 
confront the country at this time, there 
is much to be thankful for: 


First. The railroad problem, so 
fraught with ugly possibilities, is in 
process of solution. 

Second. Crops on the whole will be 
good. 

Third. The labor situation is improv- 
ing. 


Fourth. There is a widespread demand 
for a wise revision of our tax laws. 

Fifth, The slackening up in some 
lines of business will probably be fol- 
lowed by greater activity in others. 

Sixth. Our supply of funds for com- 


wh 
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mercial and capital needs, if properly dis- 
tributed, is adequate. . 

Seventh. The post-war hysteria, with 
its irrationalism and radicalism, is giving 
place to a saner conception of the things 
that make for orderly progress. 

Prophesy is cheap. We shall not at- 
tempt to forecast conditions a year ahead, 
but it is fair to assume that competition — 
in our own markets and in our markets 
abroad may become keener. Competition 
sharpens men’s wits. Competition de- 
velops initiative, promotes efficiency and 
stimulates the inventive faculties. 

We have entered another phase of this 
remarkable period of readjustment. If a 
truer exchange of values, whether in labor 
or in commodities, is in order, the country 
is thereby tendered a blanket policy 
against a repetition of the excesses of the 
past year; while business, too, can then 
proceed to make its calculations with 
more confidence in the future of values. 


SPEAKING OF CLUBS 


(Continued from page 1) 

Not only in its membership is the 
Manufacturers’ Club the largest club in 
Philadelphia, but representing in that 
membership, as it does, practically every 
line of business and commercial activity 
in this city and vicinity, it wields a po- 
tential strength and prestige the results 
rather than the actions of which make it 
one of the biggest and most powerful or- 
ganizations of its kind in the country. 

It might be mentioned that in its big 
membership the Manufacturers’ Club rep- 
resents millions of dollars of invested 
capital in enterprises paying out hundreds 
of thousands weekly to employees; but 
this is merely an amalgamation of al- 
ready established commercial or industrial 
activities. There is another aspect in 
which this specifically and perhaps im- 
measurably accrues to the interest of 
the city as a whole, 

As already stated, the Club has one 
of the handsomest and best located homes 
in the city. It offers all the diversions, 
comforts and conveniences that any other 
club offers anywhere—entirely in addi- 
tion to or aside from its great business 
force. 

Manufacturers and ‘merchants, export- 
ers and distributors, business men gen- 
erally from all parts of the country, who 
are entertained there—as thousands of 
them are each year—gather there their 
impressions of this city’s industrial ac- 
tivity; and opinions gained amid such 
surroundings, in such atmosphere, among 
such men, cannot but be carried back 
to the other parts of the United States 
'as a distinct benefit to Philadelphia. 

The Manufacturers’ Club in its own 
being, in its great business and social 
prestige and ceaseless activity, speaks 
more eloquently of the energy and in- 
'tegrity of Philadelphia’s manufacturing 
| and industrial enterprises than any other 
| single influence could. 
| It is a monument and asset of which 
every Philadelphian justly may be proud. 
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CHANGES ON BUSINESS 
STREETS 


Philadelphians frequently remark about 
the great change that has come over 
Market Street in recent years, but they 
do not consider the causes which have 
brought about the disappearance of 
the jobbing and wholesale houses from 
this main thoroughfare and the substitu- 
tion of great department stores, many 
smaller retail shops, moving picture 
houses and restaurants. If the men of 
the period of the Revolution who knew 
“High Street” with its quaint old market 
sheds down the center of the highway 
could see that same mart today, they 
surely would be astonished. There are 
still living men who recall the days 
when railroad tracks ran down the center 
of the street in order that freight cars 
hauled by tandem mule teams might be 
unloaded at Eleventh and Market, and 
who may recall the old Union freight 
depot on the site now occupied by the 
magnificent stone structure which houses 
the Wanamaker store. 

What has been the prime cause of the 
wonderful transformation? The answer 
is transportation. 

First came the great passenger termi- 
nals of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 


Broad and Market, and of the Reading 
Railway at Twelfth and Market, which 
land thousands of visitors from the 
country, small towns and cities of Penn- 
sylvania on Market Street every day of 
the year. Second, are the ferries at the 
foot of Market Street, whose importance 
as a feeder has grown with the develop- 


ment of the populous suburban district 
surrounding Camden and the wonderful 
number of summer visitors from all parts 
of the United States who flock to the 
New Jersey resorts, many of whom stop 
in Philadelphia on their journey home- 
ward. 

Again, and probably most important, is 
the only subway in this city, with its 
numerous sub-stations from Fifteenth 
Street to the Delaware River ferries, three 
of which are so located that they land 
passengers directly in the basements of 


| five large department stores. 


Transportation is the key to the surg- 
ing crowds on Market Street, which have 
made that thoroughfare the greatest re- 
tail mart in the city. 

From this picture let us turn to Walnut 
Street and observe the contrast to Chest- 
nut, Market and even Arch Street. All 
efforts to make a live business street out 
of Walnut, from the point where the 
insurance district of the eastern end 
terminates at Sixth Street to the section 
where the new banking area begins above 
Broad, are but partially successful. A gap 
of eight squares is largely filled with 
tailor shops and rooming houses, although 
only one square removed from Chestnut 
Street, a parallel highway which next to 
Market Street is the greatest shopping 
street of the city and which in the quality 
of its wares is superior. 

Why the difference between Walnut 


Value of property before the war 


Amount of insurance required to be carried 
with the above values under 80% co- 
insurance AER ach ee ice k: 


A loss of say $40,000 occurring under the 
above, the companies would have oe 


the full $40,000 . 


But values Aave increased 


And the value of the same paris & now 
is approximately . F ‘ 


And the amount of insurance carried 
should be . HEAT eon ae ae 


Through neglect or otherwise the amount 
of insurance has not been changed and 
remains as before r 


The loss this time is the same, or $40,000 


But there is not enough insurance to 
comply with the requirements of the 
80% co-insurance clause and, spay 
the company pays only $20, 000 s 


The owner loses the difference, or $20,000 


$20.000 $40.000 $60.000 
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Street and Chestnut, Market and Arch? 
Here again the answer is transportation. 
Arch Street has a double line of sur- 
face cars. Market Street besides its two 
big steam railroad passenger terminals 
has a double line of surface cars and a 
double track subway. Also serving as 
feeders to Arch, Market and Chestnut 
Streets are the lines of surface cars which 
bring passengers from the prosperous 
northern portion of the city and deliver 
them at the streets named before reaching 
Walnut. 

While cars from West Philadelphia 
bring passengers into the center of the 
shopping district on Arch, Market and 
Chestnut Streets, there is no line from 
West Philadelphia down Walnut. On the 
single Walnut Street track the cars run 
west and they are boarded by shoppers 
on the way home after they have made 
their purchases and are intent only upon 
returning home as speedily as possible. 

Although retail business is gradually 
extending west on Market and Chestnut 
Streets, there must be a good future for 
Walnut Street when the rapid growth of 
the entire city is taken into consideration. 
If the Philadelphia terminus of the Dela- 
ware River bridge should be on Walnut 
Street the commercial effect would be 
quickly noted. Also if the city presses 
its plans for high-speed lines with de- 
livery loops, which would include Walnut 
Street, then improved transportation 
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facilities would be of much help to the 
business section of Walnut Street by 
overcoming the handicap in transportation 
from which it now suffers, 

On the other hand, there is a marked 
tendency to build up new business centers 
in outlying sections of the city which 
detract more or less trade from the com- 
mercial center. When “Greater Philadel- 
phia” was created so that the city em- 
braced the entire county of Philadelphia, 
many small communities were swallowed 
up. Southwark, Paschalville, Northern 
Liberties, Hestonville, Franklinville, Fran- 
cisville, Spring Garden, Passyunk, Mantua 
and similar places have almost entirely 
disappeared, the localities being better 
known to the Philadelphian of today by 
wards, Zig-zag streets are about the only 
reminders of the old communities. But 
new and important business centers are 
springing up along Germantown Avenue 
and in the Northeast. Sixtieth and Mar- 
ket Streets and Fifty-second and Market 
Streets, in West Philadelphia, have be- 
come flourishing and important business 
sections, complete with a great variety of 
stores, banks, churches and places of 
amusement. Moving picture shows have 
hastened this development. These centers 
tend to relieve congestion in the heart of 
the city and unless transit facilities in- 
crease it is not improbable that some de- 
partment stores may establish branches 
in the new centers. 


$80,000 $100,000 $120,000 $140,000 $160.900 $180,000 $200.000 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


The steady inflow of new orders 
makes it clear that the business pio- 
neered by the founders of the General 
Electric Company, and in which it has 
been the world’s leader ever since, is a 
“key industry.” The useful application 
of electric energy to the needs and com- 
fort of mankind has constantly developed, 
but those engaged in this great field are 
confident that the surface has scarcely 
been scratched. Every suggestion of con- 
servation but emphasizes the place and 
importance of the General Electric Com- 
pany in our modern economic plans. 
Transportation would not be such a prob- 
lem had many of the great railroads been 
electrified ten years ago; the need of sav- 


ing coal simply brings out luminously 
the hope which lies in hydro-electric de- 
velopment of our great water powers, now 
happily made possible by the signing of 
the long-fought water-power bill; the 
servant problem puts a premium on all 
sorts of electric household appliances, 
etc. To solve these problems and meet 
these needs, as well as to give constant 
engineering service to customers, the 
General Electric Company’s remarkable 
research laboratories and engineering 
forces employed several thousand engi- 
neers, chemists, metallurgists and other 
experts at a cost of over $50,000,000 for 
the past ten years. 

It operates, including its subsidiaries, 
sixty-six factories in fifty-three cities in 
America, and its foreign subsidiaries also 
manufacture on a large scale. Its floor | 
space covers about 25,000,000 square feet, 
and while its plants are carried in its re- 
port at the modest sum of about $50,000,- 


000, it does not take much of an expert! 


to appreciate that to replace these plants 
at today’s costs would require not less 
than $250,000,000. Its employees, includ- 
ing subsidiaries, exceed 100,000 in num- 
ber. It has 225 sales offices in 112 differ- 
ent communities. 

Its sales have constantly grown. In 
1919 they were $238,000,000, not count- 
ing the subsidiaries, and we are told that 
for the first half of 1920 the annual rate 
of orders was $381,000,000. 

Its management has always had the 


reputation of being about the last word| | 


in conservatism, but its last report ac- 
knowledges reserves on plants, patents 
and for general purposes which, with the 
surplus added, aggregate $116,000,000, or 
97 per cent. of its outstanding capital 
stock. 

This, then, is the company which has 
made a beginning at manufacturing in 
Philadelphia. It has long had one of its 
most important district offices here, and 
now it has built what we trust will be 
the first unit of a switchboard factory. 


| 
| This factory, located at Seventh and 
| Willow Streets, contains 124,000 square 


feet, and already employs 700 persons. 
It is hoped that this will be the nucleus of 
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one of the Company’s most important 


units, thereby illustrating the advantages | 


of locating in the greatest manufacturing 
and labor centre of the country. 


JAZZ—JAG—JOB 


T BEGAN with the craze for dancing about a year 

before the World War opened. Dancing had always 

had devotees—it has enjoyed popularity for ten thou- 
sand years—but this was a new kind of dancing and a new 
kind of popularity. Suddenly all divisions of society went 
crazy at the heels. People danced at breakfast, between 
the oatmeal and bacon and eggs; danced at luncheon while 
the soup was going down and the roast beef was coming in. 
They danced at afternoon teas; danced at dinner between 
courses, they danced between the close of the theater and the 
opening of the bedroom door; danced on Sundays to celebrate 
victory at golf, or to limber up after a long automobile ride. 
They danced at the Ritz and Bellevue, and they also danced 
in less pretentious places where population swarmed. Some 
of the dances were indescribable; all of the music was bang, 
clang, helter-skelter JAZZ. 

Boys and girls, old men and women, high, low, Jack and 
the game all danced, all caught the craze. 

Then the scene shifted and the wild JAZZ was succeeded 
by a wilder JAG. Everybody tried to outbid, to outspeed 
everybody else. The dollar shirt of the “dollar a day” man 
graduated into the $18.00 silk shirt of the worker who had 
his dollar an hour pay to get rid of. The homely but healthy 
potato was advanced on the hotel bill of fare to the old price 
tag of succulent terrapin. Bread and butter was no longer 
thrown in as a gift, but charged for. The “service” charge 
made its appearance; the “tip” outgrew all old-time limits. 
Everybody was buying everything, chiefly what they did not 
want and had never thought of buying in days before the 
“JAG” era dawned. We had patriotic “Jags” and overworked 
and oversubscribed business “Jags” during which we over- 
traded and over-gambled. Good excesses and bad excesses, 
but always and in everything the picture was overdrawn. 

That was the “JAG” era. Alcohol is not the only intoxi- 
cant, we made use of all the others. Now the war is over. 
Our Pleasure love, which ran mad in the Jazz era; gambling, 
that ran mad in the “Jag” era, have come to the inevitable 
end, with new proof of the old truth, “They Who Dance 
Must Pay the Piper.” 

What next? Why after “Jazz” and “Jag” we come back 
to the “JOB,” back to the good, old American plan ex- 
pressed in the phrase, “In the sweat of his face man shall 
earn his bread,” earn his bread first, with a possibility of 
terrapin afterwards; but earn his bread, and earn bread or 
buying powers for somebody else. 

It’s back on the “JOB,” back on the job with brain and 
brawn, with mind and soul. It is up to each one of us to 
play the grand old game of the Fathers of the Republic, 
according to the grand old rules embodied in the Ten Com- 
mandments and the multiplication table. We’ve “Jazzed” 
and “Jagged” long enough; let’s get back on the “Job” and 
stay there. 

The world is leaning hard on America. We can help the 
overseas burden braver with words of sympathy and with 
money, but we can help the helpless most of all by showing 
him a Republic hard at work with head and hand; showing 
him a people active, alert, industrious and empire building. 
It’s back to the JOB, everybody, everywhere. 


| 
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| The credulity of people is always below 


par, but it was never so far below par as 
now, when we see an unknown Italian 
who promised his dupes to make for them 
50 per cent. profit in forty-five days cooly 
capture the savings of a score of thou- 
sand people, but that is merely another 
sign of that all-prevailing hysteria to 
get something for nothing at the ex- 
pense of somebody else. 

Og See 


Attention has been called to the mu- 
nificient (?) salaries paid to our Con- 
gressmen. We understand that they have 
not had an increase since 1873. A five- 
billion-dollar Government is paying three 
and a half million dollars to its legisla- 
tors. It sounds like a poor business 
proposition whatever way you look at it. 

We talk so much about putting the 
Government on a business basis, but when 
it comes right down to hard tacks we 
pay our Congressmen but a small propor- 
tion of what business itself would pay 
for service of the same quality. 

ad 

England’s budget estimate shows in- 
come equal to expenses with $700,000,000 
put aside for debt redemption. That is 
putting one’s house in order with a ven- 
geance. May we profit by her example. 

O55G= 

There never was such an incentive to 
save money as now when money is so 
plentiful yet buys so little. 

Take the leading corporation bonds 
as a symbol of real value of property. 
Six years ago a dollar would purchase 


lonly 88 cents’ worth of those bonds. 


Now the same dollar would buy 121 
cents’ worth of the identical property, 
but people shun the remunerative bonds 
as if the latter were infected with finan- 
cial leprosy. A thousand-dollar bill will 
purchase over $1,200 worth of bonds 
which represent the solidest properties 
on the Continent, but owing to the 
conditions of hysteria, coupled with the 
superabundant supply of dollars, we have 
been wantonly careless in spending, yet 
all the while growl about the high price 
of necessities. 

Og 5G— 

Speaking at the dedication of the Lin- 
coln statue in London, Lord Charnwood 
said, “He is seen to have applied to 
great affairs a wisdom for which every- 
body had occasion every day.” Lincoln 
played for the long future. Sixty years 
|ago he declared that a nation cannot 
endure half slave and half free. 

Today he could say with equal force, 
\“The nation cannot continue half sober 
and half hysteria.” 
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NEW ZEALAND 


The Dominion of New Zealand offers an important field for trade with 
he United States, and particularly with Philadelphia. Although New Zealand 
aas only 1,099,449 inhabitants, its total area almost equals that of the State 
xf Colorado. Its exports amounted in 1917 to about $150,000,000, and its im- 
sorts slightly over $100,000,000, making its total foreign trade over $250,000,000 
per annum, approximately $250 per capita. China’s imports in 1919 were $3.25 
per capita. It is rich in coal, iron, timber, gum, gold and silver. The total 
yield of minerals is over $650,000,000, and the New Zealand Government has 
advanced over $100,000,000 to farmers and workers at a low rate of interest 
for improvements and buildings. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank has long realized the importance of 
developing the trade of Philadelphia with New Zealand, and for that purpose 
we are in touch with several leading merchants in Auckland and Wellington, 
who have branches and connections in Christchurch, Dunedin, Invercargill, 
Wanganui, and other important New Zealand centers. At the present time 
there appears to be a particularly good demand in New Zealand for textiles 
of all kinds, especially dress goods and hosiery. New Zealand imports of 
textiles amounted to $15,000,000 in 1917. We have also a request for steel 
plates, various kinds of iron and steel, as well as steel shovels and dredges and 
electrical materials from a New Zealand firm. 

Tue Corn ExcHance will print from time to time reports regarding the 
state of business in New Zealand, and will be glad to answer any inquiries 
that may arise regarding business with that important British Dominion, whose 
soldiers fought so valiantly side by side with ours during the late war, and 
whose industrial and economic development promises continued future 
prosperity. 

A prominent New Zealand importer writes us as follows from Auckland on 
July 14, 1920: = 

Business in New Zealand is in a very sound position today. We are 
essentially an optimistic people and have experienced for several years an un- 
broken wave of prosperity. Our produce has commanded big prices and 
ywing to the Government of the Dominion working with the imperial authori- 
ties there has been no difficulty in disposing of our goods nor in obtaining 
payment for them when sold. The debatable subject of “controlled prices” 
can be left alone in a short sketch such as this must be. 

A sure index of the prosperity of the country can be found in the excess 
of exports over imports, and we can say that this excess is, in New Zealand, 
far ahead proportionately of any country in the world. 

There is a slight indication of a wave of economy passing over the country 
and this has been brought about by the shortage in some lines and the high 
prices which are a natural consequence. 

It will interest Philadelphians to learn that there is a shortage of all 
building materials and many prospective undertakings are being held up as a 
result. JI cannot speak with authority, but believe that iron is very scarce. 
A lot of reliance is being placed on the Australian market for this, but they 
are not able to cope with the demand. 

We have our labor troubles which resulted in a shortage of coal, but the 
unions are now settling down (I am touching wood!!!), and it is hoped 
that the position will soon become easier, but the cement works are behind 
with their orders, mainly owing to the coal shortage. This is one of the con- 
rributing causes to the difficulty in erecting new buildings, but the Government 
is rationing cement and preference is given to essential requirements. 

For several years there has been a great shortage of factory workers; 
t is noticeable here, as elsewhere, and just as great a mystery that a girl will 
work in a badly lighted, ill-ventilated and unsanitary office for $7.20 per 
week rather than go to an up-to-date factory and earn double that amount. 
One manufacturer assured the writer that a shipment of ten thousand girls 
could be absorbed by the New Zealand factories in less than a month. These 
remarks apply principally to the woolen and clothing trades. It is a great 
pity that our wool should go to England and come back as clothing while 
there are modern, fully equipped mills here with half their machines standing 
idle for want of work people. 

A sound government was elected a few months ago, and an efficient 
sabinet has been formed. Necessary domestic legislation, which has been 
Jelayed by the war, will be proceeded with at once, or as soon as the oppo- 
sition have worked off their superfluous gas. Nothing drastic is suggested in 
the way of tariff alterations, but a few anomalies exist and a committee will 
9e formed which will inquire into complaints, consider suggestions and make 
whatever recommendations they think fit to the Minister of Customs. 

We are glad to learn of the very favorable reception which has been 
accorded to the shipments of New Zealand mutton and lamb in the United 
States. 


Our Commercial Correspondent at Rio de Janeiro sends the following 
trade news from Brazil: 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIO FOR CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


From reliable sources, information has been obtained to the effect that a 
plan has been presented to the Federal Government for the remodeling of the 
Federal Capital and the execution of other improvements for the Centennial 
Celebration in 1922. It is stated that this work will be done without cost to 
the city or to the Federal Treasury by the following method: A corporation 
will be formed by a group of English and Brazilian capitalists, including en- 
gineers, lawyers, manufacturers, etc., to finance the scheme. Among the im- 
provements contemplated are a palace for Congress, six palaces for Ministries, 
Normal School, 2,000 houses for workmen at a low rental, 1,000 dwelling 
houses five stories high, palace for the exposition, monument for the Cen- 
tennial, straightening of the Avenida do Mangue and its prolongation to the 
sea, razing of the Castello Hill, and various sanitary improvements. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW FRANCO-BRAZILIAN BANK 


A new bank, to be known as the “Banco Brasileiro e Francez,” will soon 
be definitely organized with a capital of about $1,250,000. The organizers are: 
G. L. Favre, L. Ruffier, C. A. Miranda Jordao, J. M. Sampaio Correa, 
Rodolpho Hess, and M. Campos de Medeiros. 


MOVING PICTURES OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Between the 28th of June and the 4th of July, at the Theatre Phenix, 
films were exhibited to the Brazilian public showing the manufacture of steel, 
locomotives, airplanes, cotton textiles, flour, rope and cables, oils, bicycles, 
etc., etc., etc., as well as views of the most important cities of Great Britain. 
These films are part of the propaganda now being carried on by the British 
Federation of Industries. 


“ALL-AMERICA CABLES” NOW OPERATING IN BRAZIL 


The All-America Cable Co.’s offices in Santos and Rio de Janeiro began 
vperation on Friday, the 25th of June, thus providing direct telegraphic service 
to the United States over an entirely American system. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL 


The crisis through which the paper industry of the world is passing has 
caused a great deal of discussion in Brazil. The fact that in Sweden and 
Norway, which have produced paper for so long, and upon which Brazil has 
depended in no slight degree for newsprint paper, the newspapers are restricting 
their circulation, diminishing their size and urging the Government to prevent 
the exportation of the precious raw materials, has brought into focus the 
wonderful wealth of Brazil in the matter of fiber and wood-pulp for paper 
making. Attention is drawn to the huge forests of natural pine to be found 
in Parana and Santa Catharina, which yields a paste as clear and as resistant 
as the Scandinavian. The only use made of this wood up to the present has 
been for sawmills. If a few paper mills were established along the Sao 
Paulo-Rio Grande Railway, with the abundant supply of waterfalls to be found 
there, sufficient paper could be produced to supply the whole country and 
even neighboring nations such as Uruguay and Argentina. The difficulties and 
expense of erecting and working a print-paper factory in the deserted regions of 
Parana and Santa Catharina are, however, so great that no capitalist has yet 
been willing to undertake the experiment on a large scale. The Norwegian 
Oversea Co., which has just petitioned Congress to enable it to import its 
machinery duty free, does not intend to manufacture newsprint paper, but 
only to prepare cellulose and probably make common and wrapping paper. 

A step toward encouraging domestic industry in paper making has been 
taken. Legislative encouragement is proposed under a project just introduced 
in the Chamber of Deputies, by which the first three factories established in 
Brazil and producing 30 tons daily before September 7, 1922, the date of the 
Centennial of Independence, shall be reimbursed for all expenses incurred in 
the taxes on and transport of materials necessary for installing such factories. 
The employment of native raw materials is made a condition of such privileges 
being granted. 
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COTTON PRODUCTION AND THE COTTON SERVICE 


Increased and improved production of cotton, especially in northeastern 
Brazil, a great potential producing center which is at present largely unde- 
veloped, is the object of the cotton service established by presidential decree 
of March 27, 1920. 

The Service will investigate the properties of the soil and climatic condi- 
tions, and will establish experimental stations where cultural processes and 
their efforts will be carefully watched. In the cotton zones planters will be 
provided at cost, plus freight and insurance, with machinery, implements 
and fertilizers, which will be sold from warehouses under the control of the 
Service. Establishments will also be erected for preparing cotton for the market 
and a special study will be made of plant pests and their eradication. The 
Service will work toward securing the collaboration of the different states with 
one another and with the Federal Government for the adoption of a uniform 
system of classifying the different grades of cotton. Instruction will be given 
planters as to the best way to plant and the best processes to use in cultivating 
and handling the product. Sra : 

A representative of the big English cotton combine is now in the northern 
states of Brazil making a special study of conditions. 


PORT FACILITIES AND IMPROVEMENT AT BAHIA 


The plans for the development of the port of Bahia, as announced in a 
recent issue of the “Diario Official,” provide for the completion of the first 
part of the work within eighteen months. The contract has been awarded to 
the “Cia, Cessionaria Docas do Porto da Bahia.” The work to be carried 
out immediately includes: completion of the wall of the 8-meter dock; dredg- 
ing necessary for using the dock; completion of lighting, water, etc., service; 
installation of six trains; a permanent depot for inflammables; temporary coal 
stores; installation of light buoys and lighthouses, and the completion of the 
Mercado Dock. 

The remaining works, which include a dock of 9 meters alongside one 
of 10 meters (measurement indicating depth of water) and the Miguel Calmon 
Dock, will be undertaken as the growing needs of the port require, agreement 
being made with the Government as to the period within which they are to be 
carried out. ‘The company has been empowered, however, to proceed with the 
final section of the inner breakwater and with the preparation and placing of 
the blocks, masonry work, dredging and earth-work for the undertakings 
included in the second section of the contract. A channel with a depth of 
10 meters and 200 meters in width will be dredged from the southern entry 
of the port to the docks. 

The contract also provides for the laying of railway lines, electric power 
installations for lighting the port, for the improvement of the lower part of 
the town and lays down conditions for the commercial development of the 
port. Exemption from import duties of materials required for the undertaking, 
as provided for in the original contract drawn up in 1905, has been withdrawn 
and an import duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem on all materials imported will now 
have to be paid. 


INCOME TAX 


The “Diario Official” of July 23d published the regulations accompanying 
Decree No. 14,263, of July 15, 1920, relative to the 5 per cent. tax on incomes, 
which falls upon dividends and any other earnings from shares of stock, includ- 
ing sums withdrawn from reserve funds, or used for payment of the entry 
of new or old shares; upon interest on obligations and debentures or cor- 
porations or limited companies; upon the net profit of joint stock companies oi 
limited responsibility, either foreign or domestic; upon the net profits of 
banks and banking houses, and loan brokers; upon bonuses or gratuities to the 
directors, presidents of companies or corporations; upon the interest of credits 
or loans guaranteed by mortgage, upon the premiums of maritime or fire insur- 
ance; upon the premiums of life insurance; upon excess profits, and upon 
the net profit of the fabril industries. 


WILL BRAZIL GO DRY? 
Project of Law Prohibiting Manufacture and Sale of Liquor 


On the 6th of July a project of law was introduced into the Chamber 
of Deputies elevating to double the import duties and internal revenue taxes 
on alcoholic beverages. The law further contemplates the following pro- 
visions: 

1. From the 7th of September, 1922, the time of the Brazilian Centennial, 
prohibition of the manufacture and importation of any alcoholic beverages 
containing more than 2 per cent. alcohol. 

2. Fine of ten days prison, or 200$000 cash, on anyone found drunk from 
drinking alcoholic liquors after the same date. 

3. Creation of 100 professional schools, with at least two in each state, 
with the proceeds of the revenue tax on alcoholic liquors, these schools to be 
opened on the 7th of September, 1922. 

The press in general has shown itself favorable to the enactment of this 
law. 


WORLD-WIDE TRADE NOTES 


British East Africa needs agricultural implements, tractors, ploughs, por- 
table and small stationary oil and steam engines, motorcycles and light 
automobiles. 
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A United States firm is interesting itself in concrete building propositions 
in Croatia, where housing accommodations are very scarce. | 

Exports of United States textiles of all kinds to Argentina increased fifty 
fold between 1913 and 1918. There is an excellent demand for cotton yarn 
there. 

Japan’s trade with China, Siam and the South Seas increases as her 
commerce with Europe and South America declines. 

A large United States packing house is under construction at Covenas, 
near Cartagena, Colombia. It will be the first one of any size in that Republic. 

Nineteen per cent. of the exports of the United States were manufactured 
in 1864; 70 per cent. in 1919. 

Germany is now shipping chemicals, patent medicines, engines, pianos, 
enameled ware, cutlery, surgical instruments, toys and fancy goods to Argentina, 
and paper, stationery and calculating machines to Uruguay. 

A copy of the new Belgian Customs Tariff, which became effective June 21, 
1920, is on file at this bank. 

English is supplanting German as the most favored foreign language in 
the Swedish schools. 


GERMAN TRADE ACTIVITIES 


Evidences are constantly arising from all parts of the world that the Ger- 
mans are renewing their trade activities. Tenders were recently called for 
in Montevideo for the supply of elevators and apparatus for the legislative 
palace. It appears that three German firms submitted bids and one English 
house. The German bids all appear to be cheaper than those of the English 
firm. This is an interesting sign of the times. We are also informed that 
the Germans have just received an order for six locomotives from the Union 
of South Africa. 

It appears that there is little use for catalogues and price lists in develop- 
ing an export business to France, and that little success will be achieved 
except on personal basis or through French agents with established~ con- 
nections. Customs should be quoted in French weights and measures and cur- 
rency and quotations should invariably be made for the articles to be delivered 
at the customs door. Shipping agents should invariably quote free delivery 
duty and all charges prepaid, and correspondence should invariably be in 
French. The need for coal and other raw materials in France must gradually 
decline as France gets on her feet. The aim of exporters to France should 
therefore be to develop the market for manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods, Germany’s place has to be filled, and Germany exported to France al- 
most as much as England did before 1914. 

In this connection, a gentleman who has recently returned from Europe 
states that a great many mistakes have been made by American firms who 
have rushed into that field without adequate preparation and without making 
any serious attempt to study the market, going on the theory that Europe’s 


recovery would be very slow. Europe seems to be supplying more and more of — 


its own needs. 

The French are endeavoring to build up their merchant marine, which 
will necessiate the demand for foreign shipbuilding material of various kinds. 
It is thought that in two years the French merchant marine will be much 
larger than it was before 1914. : 

It is interesting to note that a large shipment of bank-note paper has 
reached Bucharest, Roumania, from the United States, and that many other 
articles which were previously supplied to Roumania from various European 
countries are now coming from this side of the Atlantic. The Roumanian Gov- 
ernment has ordered 200 engines at various times from the United States, 
chiefly from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

This bank has received a copy of the last customs tariff of the Union 
of South Africa, which went into effect in 1919, and which may be consulted 
at this bank. We have also received several trade opportunities from firms in 
Brazil, Argentina and other South American countries who desire to be placed 
in touch with manufacturers in and near Philadelphia of cotton goods, hard- 
ware, iron and steel, toilet preparations and many other articles. 

Our Buenos Aires commercial correspondent reports that during the 
month of May, 1920, the general business conditions in Argentina remained 
practically the same as in April. The price for wheat rose to a considerably 
higher level and exports of that commodity continued on a scale which 
exceeded any previous month of 1920. It is estimated that the sugar crop 
will probably be the largest that Argentina has ever enjoyed, and for the 
first time there is an over-production of local requirements of about 115,000 
tons, some of which will be shipped to the United States. The market for 
general importation of goods continues very good, the principal] difficulty 
being in securing sufficient quantities of merchandise in the United States as 
well as in Europe. European merchandise is gradually becoming more 
abundant, and recently there have been some large shipments of German 
goods to Buenos Aires. 

The custom house revenues show an increase of nearly 50 per cent. from 
January 1 to May 30 over the same period in 1919, and the main failures 
are the smallest which have occurred during the same month of any year 
since 1912. The money situation is exceedingly tight and interest rates have 
gone up. It is now necessary to pay between 9 and 10 per cent. for short- 
term loans in Buenos Aires. 

Although the high cost of living still continues, and the price of bread 
in Buenos Aires is approximately 30 cents a pound, our correspondent reports 
that the Argentine at present is in a very excellent condition, and that business 
is good in practically every line. 
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WORK OF PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


What It Means to Insured and 


Insurer 


America is nationally the land of great 
and destructive fires. 

Twice as much per capita of our prop- 
erty in the shape of buildings and forests 
and railway equipment and merchandise 
is destroyed every year as is burned in 
Europe. 

Great as is the inventive genius of the 
American people, the race between 
fires and population is won by the for- 
mer. What is meant is that fire losses 
increase faster than the number of peo- 
ple in the United States. 

In a period of forty-five years, while 
the population has been multiplied by 
about two and one-half, the losses suf- 
fered by fire have been multiplied by 
four. 

And that victory of the flame over 
property has come within a time when 
greatest progress has been made in the 
United States in improving water mains 
and fire-fighting apparatus, and in intro- 
ducing automatic sprinklers and the so- 
called fireproof building. 

With all our means to combat fires, 
both in the cities and in the forests, the 
amount of property which annually goes 
up in smoke gains heavily. 

In 1918 it was $40,000,000 greater than 
in 1917, and in the latter year it was 
$36,000,000 above the figure for 1916. 

Property burned is utterly destroyed, 
and this year it will take at least $300,- 
000,000 to foot the bill for that one big 
drain upon our common resources. 

For many years it would have required 
a tax of just a dollar and a half levied 
upon all the men, women and children 
in Philadelphia to pay for our fires, and 
this city, compared with many others, has 
been peculiarly fortunate in escaping 
great conflagrations. 

But for the current year, the losses 
are more than double that average. Hence 
the question of fire protection is a living 
issue. 

Nobody anywhere knows more about 
this matter than Charles J. Hexamer, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association. And no other 
institution contributes so much in a 
broad way to reduce this terrible fire 
tax as that Association. 

A state law compels all stock fire in- 
surance companies and their agencies to 
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join in fire associations. There is one 
association in Allegheny county, one 


in Philadelphia, another embraces the 
four counties adjacent to Philadelphia, 
and the fourth association takes in the 
other sixty-one counties of the Common- 
wealth. 

There are over 200 fire insurance com- 
panies represented in the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters’ Association and its 
headquarters in the Bullitt Building is 
one of the busiest spots in the city. Mr. 
Hexamer heads a force of 135 persons. 

Primarily it is the duty of the Under- 
writers’ Association to fix the premiums 
for fire insurance. Hence every insured 
property and the amount paid are re- 
ported and a personal inspection is made 


by the Association’s own representative 
to see that the rate paid is correct. 
If.too low it must be raised, and if 
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too high it must be lowered. In that 
way the Underwriters’ Association stands 
squarely between the insured and the in- 
surer and enforces fair play on both 
sides. 

Important as that service may be, it 
is still less appealing to a wide-awake 
civic instinct than another service per- 
formed by the Underwriters’ Association. 

This second service is teaching the 
public how to prevent fires and how to 
check that fearful and so often unneces- 
sary drain. 

Mr. Hexamer says that much progress 
is being made along that line, even if 
our heavier fire losses seem to prove the 
contrary. 

“Do not forget the fact,” said he, “that 
the largest single reason for the immense 
increase in total fire losses is the fact 

(Continued on page 3, column 3) 


‘(GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
FOR CURRENT FISCAL 
YEAR 


Effect of Business Recession on 
Income 


America’s funded debt on March 31, 
1917, amounted to $9.9 per capita of 
population. It had increased to $191.0 
on July 31, 1920. Our funded debt in- 
creased after the signing of the armistice 
with Germany, whereas England was able 
to reduce her funded debt during that 
period. On the other hand, the unfunded 
debt of the United States on March 31, 
1917, amounted to $2.4 per capita, 
whereas on July 31, 1920, it had in- 
creased to $35.1 per capita. This un- 
funded debt bears a close relationship 
to the current expenses which the public 
must consider to meet the current re- 
quirements of their government, and it 
is significant therefore to compare the 
per capita unfunded debt to the per 
capita money in circulation. On April 
J, 1917, the money in _ circulation 
amounted to $39.54 per capita, whereas 
on July 1, 1920, the money in circula- 
tion had increased to $50.21 per capita. 

In any estimate of the government’s 
revenues and expenses made today it is 
necessary to remember that the taxes 
levied are the taxes legislated into ex- 
istence for the purpose of meeting war 
needs, On June 30, 1917, the tax re- 
ceipts of the United States Federal 
Government amounted to $9.9 per capita 
of population. On June 30, 1918, the 
tax receipts had increased to $31.8 per 
capita, and on June 30, 1920, it had 
reached the high figure of $52.5 per 
capita, 

Living as we are under the old tax: 
levies enforced during the war, it would 
appear that the receipts of the govern- 
ment for the current fiscal year, which 
ends June 30, 1921, should be more than 
adequate to meet the current expenses 
of the government. This will probably 
prove the case despite the slump in busi- 
ness which is today reported. 

The great steel strike, which slowed 
up that industry so materially, occurred 
in the fiscal year just past. Some drib- 
bling effects of that strike may be ap- 
parent in the prosperity of the industry 
today, but not sufficiently to affect the 
prosperity as compared with last year. 
During this year the largest woolen mills 
have been closed, some of the shoe man- 
ufacturers have closed down. Today the 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCES FOR 
CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
automobile industry is what the trade 
characterizes as “off.” The makers of 
agricultural implements are now restrict- 
ing their business. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States esti- 
mates that many lines of business are 
affected with the cancellation of orders. 
All of which would indicate that there 
is a general recession in business. It 
is therefore popularly supposed that a 
radical recession in business means a 
radical recession in profits. Inasmuch 
as the greater part of the government’s 
revenues have been derived from excess 
profits and income taxes, it would be but 
natural to expect that the Federal rev- 
enues for the current fiscal year are 
jeopardized. 

Let us review the actual statistics of 
business. The income and profit taxes 
are levied on the business done during | 
the calendar year, not the fiscal year. 
Therefore the receipts of the government 
for the fiscal year 1921 will be from 
the profits and income taxes levied on 
the business of the calendar year 1920. 

It is again the “bad wheel on the 
cart” that makes the most noise. De- 
spite the current reports of slumps in 
this and that industry, the actual ton- 
nage figures of freight moved in the 
United States this year show a substan- 
tial increase. The index figure for rail- 
way tonnage, taking the twelve months 
of 1917 as a basis of 100, shows that the 
freight movement in January of this year 
amounted to 107.6. This dropped to 
87.4 in April, but increased to 117.9 dur- 
ing July. There has been a constant 
improvement ever since. This may not 
be a conclusive proof that business is 
maintaining its own, so the bank clear- 
ances may throw some light on the sub-| 
ject. The bank clearances outside of 
New York City in January, using the 
same base for the index, amounted to 
110.7, and increased to 112.1 during 
July. 

Taking the general production of all 
the basic industries into consideration, 
the decline in business during the cur- 
rent year has not been great. Using 
the average for 1917 as a 100 base, the 
average production for twenty-two se- 
lected industries during January, 1920, 
amounted to 119.0. This declined to 
96.4 in May, but increased again to 
118.1 in August. The slump in business 
during the spring is being offset by bet- 
ter reports made during the summer. 

But bank clearances, freight move- 
ment and production figures may not be 
an absolute proof that profits and in- 
comes have not been materially reduced 
this year. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor keeps 
an accurate measure on prices current in 
the country, and these prices have a 
direct relation to the income and profits 
of the populace. 


a 


degree, but it will probably be dis- 
covered that the advance in wages has 
not kept pace with the advance in either 
wholesale or retail prices. 


reau the price index continually advanced 
since the armistice and reached their 
peak only during June of this year. 
Prices were much higher during the 
first half of this year than at any time| Using these measures as a basis, a 
during the year previous. During this|table of national finances can be pre- 
year wages have been advanced to aj| sented as follows: 


Per Capita Per Capita Per Capita Index No. of 
Date Debt, Money in Taxation Wholesale 
Fund & Unfunded Circulation Prices 
March 3], 1917...... 100 100 100 100 
Noy. 30, 1918....... 1,494 121 321 146 
Sulysol e920 een cit 1,853 126 521 209 (June) 


THIS ACTUALLY HAPPENED TO ONE 
OF OUR FRIENDS 


Andrew and Martha lived in a comfortable home on the 
best street in the city. They rode and drove the best horses, 
they entertained extensively. Andrew was well established 
in business. He had been industrious for years and pros- 
perity smiled on him. 

In the distribution of her father’s estate, Martha received 
$20,000. The income from this sum enabled them to put 
more jam on their bread and butter. 

Shortly after came Andrew’s opportunity: A new water 
company was to be formed to supply water and electricity 
not only to their city but to the other towns in the surround- 
ing country. It was the chance of a lifetime, not to be 
missed. Andrew did not miss it. He invested all his own 
money and the money which Martha had inherited from 
her father, they mortgaged their home to be sure that every 
available penny was in this Golconda. 

For three years there were no returns from the investment. 
The Company was in the construction period and it was not 
to be expected that the earnings would be sufficient to meet 
fixed charges. But when the construction period ended, 
the success of the operation did not seem quite so certain 
as it had. The bond interest was paid, but there was no 
surplus for dividends on the stock. Unusual conditions of 
operation which had not been anticipated developed. The 
Company encountered adverse legislation, it struggled along 
and then passed into the hands of a Receiver. The mortgage 
on the property was foreclosed, the Company reorganized 
and the original investors went penniless. 

Prosperity had departed from Andrew and Martha and 
adversity had arrived. They still live in the same house, 
but Martha is doing all the housework. They have no 
horses, no motor, they do not entertain. They have no 
jam on their bread, and the butter is spread very thin. 

Would it not have been much better for Martha if her 
father had left her money in the hands of a Trustee so 
that the principal would have been intact and the income 
paid to her regularly during her life? 


| expenditures. 


According to this bu-| 


From these indices it would seem- 
ingly appear that the present prosperity 
or lack of prosperity of business in this 
country will have little if any affect upon 
the government’s receipts from taxation. 
It therefore follows that the business of 
the country is compelled to pay war-time 
taxes to meet peace-time needs of the 
government. Last July the Secretary of 
the Treasury declared: 

“On the basis of daily treasury state- 
ments, the total ordinary receipts for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, amounted 
to $6,694,565,388.88 and current or- 
dinary disbursements amounted to 


$6,766,444,461.09, leaving a net current 
deficit of only $71,879,072.21 for the 


| 
fiscal year 1920, the first full fiscal year 


after hostilities ceased. After taking 
into account the special deposit of the 
War Finance Corporation, resulting from 
its redemption of United States securi- 
ties, the net ordinary disbursements for 
the fiscal year 1920 were $6,403,343,-| 
841.21, leaving an adjusted surplus of| 
$291,221,547.67 for the fiscal year.” 

But the Secretary of the Treasury es- 
timated the total appropriations for 1920 
as $8,089,667,298.07 of which $1,266,- 
743,759.00 represented interest on 
funded debt and other permanent annual 
appropriations. In contrast to this the 
Secretary estimated the total appropria- 


tions for 1921 as $4,865,410,031.62, of 


which  $1,425,407,752.29 represented 
permanent appropriations. In _ other 
words the current needs of the govern- 
ment are today approximately one-half 
the current needs during the past year, 
yet the country is still burdened with 
war tax levies, 

There is further evidence that the tax 
receipts this fiscal year will be unrea- 
sonable in comparison with the needs of 
the government in the daily statement 
issued by the Treasury. The customs 
receipts during the months of July and 
August totaled $60,021,816.13, whereas 
the government collected but $41,551,- 
907.89 from this source during the same 
period last year. The income and 
profits tax collections during the same 
two months this year totaled $124,469,- 
563.36 in comparison with a collection 
of $72,658,726.38 during the same period 
last year. In contrast to this are the 
During July and August 
the total ordinary disbursements of the 
government totaled but $754,072,901.76 
in comparison to disbursements of $1,- 
742,071,314.72 during the same months 
last year. During this one-sixth of the 
fiscal year 1921, therefore, the ordinary 
revenues increased over 50 per cent., 
while the ordinary disbursements de- 
creased more than 50 per cent. 

This general analysis of the situation 
is of course somewhat theoretical. For 
the last six months of the calendar year 
1920, the receipts are swelled by the 
payments of taxes on the extraordinary 
profits of 1919. Despite a continuation 
of profits during the early part of the 
present year, the recession in business 
since that time is going to make an- 
awful dent in the profit and loss account. 
The passing of dividends by some of the 
great corporations accentuates that fact. 
Nevertheless, there is reasonable ground 
for the deduction that the extraordinary 
receipts of the first six months of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, will 
insure adequate revenue and offset the 
falling off during the last six months. 

But the point that calls for special 
emphasis, as already alluded to, is the 
fact that the time for a discontinuance 
of war levies is already here. 

Where, may we ask, does the Ameri- 


|, can business man get off for payment 


already made to the government on mer- 
chandise values that in many cases have 
been cut in half? The law does not 
cover any refund for the year 1920. 


Do we have your correct 
address? 


If not, will you please let 


us know on the post card 


sent you inarecent issue? 
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WHY I CAME TO STUDY 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Note—The writer, Mr. S. C. Chang, 
holds the long-distance record for coming 
to Philadelphia to study. It took him forty 
days to reach the coast of China before 
embarking for the United States. 

Read what Mr. Chang has to say. It 
is these kind of things that help us to 
widen our vision and appreciate our op- 
portunities for trade abroad. 


The progress of civilization is recog- 
nized by tools and inventions. And, in 
a general way, we speak of the Stone 
Age, The Bronze Age, The Age of Iron, 
and the Age of Steel, which represents 
the different tool levels which man has 
attained. As we know that the tendency 
of the world is to be united into one in- 
dustrial and commercial whole, we may 
say that this is the Commercial Age. 

China, possessing vast natural re- 
sources, must take her place in this 
new developed world; and she wishes to 
develop as the United States has devel- 
oped. She has to use her own re- 
sources and to increase her wealth. From 
this point of view the United States 
appears to be the greatest nation of the 
world. And I have come here to study 
all about this country. 

The colleges and universities are the 
well-springs of knowledge; commercial 
and industrial growth, history methods, 
technique are taught there. Thus the 
Chinese students come to American col- 
leges to study. I have come here to 
attend the University of Pennsylvania, 
because I was told of the University of 
Pennsylvania very often in China; of the 


various departments of the Wharton 
School. The finance and commerce have 
been given practical and valuable as- 
sistance in the solving of problems af- 
fecting national and municipal finance 
and administration. 

I am interested in “Finance and Com- 
merce,” and the reputation of the Whar- 
ton School attracted me to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and I feel now that 
I have chosen the right place to come 
and study. 

The Wharton School has offered me 
the following courses of study: 

(1) International commercial affairs 
with a historical point of view. 

American policy toward China is the 
commercial, but not political. The policy 
of the United States has consistently 
been the development of the international 
trade, for the treaties of 1844, 1858, 
1868, 1880, and so on, negotiated with 
China were based on commercial pur- 
poses; so the United States has at times 
earned the good will of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the people in society. This 
is the reason I chose the United States 
among other nations. 

(2 The opportunity of the material 
exchange in both countries. 

In the recent American industry, fifty 
years has had a great progress in the 
world, as the different kinds of machines 
and the various articles of railroads and 
locomotives are being used with the high- 
est efficiency. As China possesses all 
kinds of mines and coals in Kansu, 
Shansu, and Tibet, she needs tools of 
production for developing her resources, 
and the ways to manage them, so the 
possibility of the material exchange 
which, I think, is necessary at the pres- 
ent time. 

(3) The new syndicate will soon be 
established and will break the injustice 
powers in China. The new syndicate, I 
hope, will break the injustice power there 
before they want to start an international 
commercial foundations. So I still hope 
that Mr. Lamont will take the place of 
the representative of American Thirty- 
one Bankers, then he would still represent 
the American democratic spirits. So the 
terms as “the same opportunity” and 
“equality of terms” are also very im- 
portant factors for the new syndicate. 

This idea I base on two reasons. In 
the first place, China needs quick action 
in the development of natural resources. 
Practically foreign help with a friendly 
term is undeniably necessary in the pres- 
ent days of China. The United States 
is the only nation in which we can have 
this hope. 

In the second place, Wharton School 
gives not only a concrete knowledge of 
finance but also the fundamental prin- 
ciples of political functions involved with 
finance on one hand. 

I wish I will be able to do a little 
service for China in this large scale of 
financial transactions, based~ upon my 
studies which I have been able to get 
in the Wharton School. 


WORK OF PHILADELPHIA FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 
that our property values have gone up 
so much in recent years.” 

That reason is obvious to anyone who 
remembers that real estate values have 
grown prodigiously and that means 
buildings as well as the land. 

The Fire Underwriters’ Association en- 
courages the introduction of automatic 
sprinklers in buildings. There are some 
800 in Philadelphia now equipped with 
a modern appliance. 

The importance of a sprinkler is shown 
by one concrete case mentioned by Mr. 
Hexamer. A closed sprinkler valve costs 
a tidy $200,000—an unnecessary waste 
of property. 

October 9th is the anniversary of Chi- 
cago’s great fire forty-nine years ago, 
when Mrs, O’Leary’s cow kicked over a 
lamp and wiped out 17,000 buildings 
worth $200,000,000. So that day is now 
set apart as fire-prevention day. 

The United States can afford to work 
hard all day on October 9th, studying 
how to circumyent at least a very large 
part of that $300,000,000 deficit caused 
by fires. 

Philadelphia pays about $12,000,000 a 
year to get its property insured against 
fire. Some individual buildings, even 
supposedly fireproof as they were con- 
structed, carry an insurance of $6,000,- 
000. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has the biggest fire policies of any 
concern in this city, and they aggregate 
about $30,000,000. 

As Mr. Hexamer observed, the greatly 
increased value of buildings calls for a 
correspondingly increased amount of pro- 
tection against losses. In New York 


this year, premiums paid to the compa- 
nies by property owners have gone up 
over 50 per cent. 

It is believed that many owners in 
Philadelphia have failed to take into 
account the far greater value of their 
properties when renewing insurance 
which, of course, subjects them to a haz- 
ard which they did not encounter say 
four or five years ago. 

Philadelphia, as before stated, has been 
peculiarly fortunate in escaping what 
may be styled historic fires. We have 
had nothing approaching even the $10,- 
000,000 losses suffered by such smaller 
cities as Portland, St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh, and not to be thought of when 
face to face with those holocausts which 
cost Boston 776 buildings and $75,000,- 
000, New York 530 buildings and $15,- 
000,000, and Chicago 17,000 buildings 
and $200,000,000, or those devastating 
flames in Baltimore and San Francisco, 
the latter being “the great fire” of all 
time in any city. 

One of the points at which the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association helps im- 
mensely in the general war against fire 
losses is where it encourages better 
building. Then again it stands between 
the people and danger. 

For example, the Philadelphia Electric 
Company will not turn its current into 
any building without first having had the 
O. K. of the Underwriters’ Association. 

Hence, the Association stands for 
sounder building, for the best fire-fight- 
ing equipment, both on the part of the 
city’s apparatus and that inside the build- 
ings themselves, for an ample water sup- 
ply, and then on top of that, and most 
important of all, the actual teaching of 
people to avoid carelessness which is re- 
sponsible for at least 75 per cent. of that 
$300,000,000 loss. 


COMPARISON OF IMPORTS SHOWING 
LARGEST INCREASES 


Aluminum, crude (Ibs.)........... 
Art Works of 100 years’ old (value) .. 


For the year ending June 


Bones, Hoops and Horns, not manu- 


factureds (lbs.)ic ease seats cinctee 
iBrassitou mtg. (ibss) sa erieidenee sss 


a ary 


Cotton Goods, mfgd. (value) 
Dyewoods (tons) 
Fertilizers (tons) 
Fruits (value) 


Hat Materials (value) 


Precious Stones (value) 
Seeds (value) 
Silks, mfgd. and unmfgd (value) 
Tin Ore (tons) 


Wood and Wood Pulp (value) 
Wool, mfgd. (value) 

Watch the exports and imports. 
situation. 


Furs, Undressed "(No.) : ; : ; ¢ ; : ; 
Hides and Skins ik 4 Pe Ee 
India Rubber: (Ibs.).............. 
Leather and Tanned Skins (value). 


Tin Bars, etc. (Ib8.).0...0...0ce.0e 


ee) 


1919 1920 Increase 

.- 68,000,000 35,500,000 400% 
$4,300,000 $22,200,000 500% 

.. 28,000,000 97,000,000 245% 
.. 10,600,000 28,000,000 165% 
.. 76,000,000 126,000,000 66% 
.» 104,000,000 345,000,000 230% 
.- $34,000,000 $111,000,000 200% 
se 27,500 400 79% 
-_ 118,000 867,000 640% 
.» $25,000,000 _ $50,000,000 100% 
.- 103,000,000 165,000,000 60% 
-.- $8,000,000 $17,000,000 112% 
.. 448,000,000 799,000,000 80% 
-. 162,000,000 280,000,000 73% 
.. $8,400,000 $30,800,000 266% 
-- $52,000,000 $114,000,000 119% 
.. $35,000,000 $113,000,000 223% 
. .$246,000,000 $541,000,000 120% 
t¢ : 26,100 100% 
.. 93,700,000 131,000,000 40% 
.- $92,000,000 $157,000,000 70% 
- -$132,000,000 $435,000,000 230% 


They are a key to the domestic 
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R a year we heard of nothing but 
underproduction in this and underpro- 
duction in that until one felt almost as 
though never again would supply catch 
up with demand. Paper and coal seem 
to be the surviving members of this short- 
age family, but we notice the newspapers 
are adding more pages and—would it be 
at all surprising if paper followed in the 
wake of cotton and wool and iron and 
steel and sugar. Then there comes the 
widely discussed question of the shortage 
of coal. As John Stuart Mill pointed out, 
the devastation of war is not nearly so 
terrible as it appears. He avers that a 
nation in time of peace undergoes a 
destruction almost equal to that witnessed 
in time of war. John Maynard Keynes 
made some melancholy predictions about 
the coal supply, stating that Germany 
could not produce over 100,000,000 tons 
a year which, after deducting 40,000,000 
tons due France, would leave Germany 
but 60,000,000 tons for her own use. The 
estimate of the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil at Paris, from elaborate statistics, 
shows Germany will have for her own 
use a production 50 per cent. more than 
Keynes’ estimate. French annual normal 
production was 3,400,000 tons a month. 
By June, 1920, production was 2,766,000 
tons a month. Belgium has reached pre- 
war production. Austria is back to her 
pre-war figures. 

Czecho-Slovakia’s pre-war output was 
18,648,000 tons; 1920 it will reach 28,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 tons. Italy produces lig- 
nite and she has trebled it since the war. 
The Netherlands more than doubled pre- 
war production of coal. The 1913 monthly 
production in England was about 24,000,- 
000 tons. June, 1920, it was approxi- 
mately the same. Now the remarkable 
thing about the 1920 showing is that it 
is made in spite of shortened hours of 
labor, strikes and disturbances of various 
kinds. When European bunkers are filled, 
the exporting situation will have plenty 
of competition. Strange indeed, if, given 
adequate transportation facilities, coal 
conditions should long continue on the 
present artificial level. In the United 
States production for the eight months 
ending September lst compares with pre- 
war years as follows: 


In 
Millions of Tons 1913 1914 1920 
Bituminous ..... 306 276 350 
Anthracite ...... 60 58 58 


Can’t see in these figures any indica- 
tion that we are going to freeze to death 
or that our industries will have to close 
up for Jack of fuel. With conditions 
normalized we will have plenty of coal 
just as we have plenty of all the other 


staples. eae see 


MONG the remarkable inventions pre- 
pees a new era in mechanical and 
chemical achievement is the Basset proc- 
ess of treating ore, a method invented 
by M. Basset, a French engineer. This 
process for producing cast iron or steel 
consists essentially in the utilization of a 


ADVANCE TOPICS 


rotary furnace similar to the furnace em- 
ployed in the manufacture of Portland 
Cement. The mixture of iron ore, coal 
and castine is introduced and it is heated 
to a high degree with the aid of pulver- 
ized coal. The air is superheated to 
1000 degrees by means of a recuperator, 
similar to the chambers of a Martin fur- 
nace, constructed specially for the pur- 
pose. The combustion takes place, totally 
producing a state of carbonic oxide. The 
furnace is made to revolve slowly and 
the mass is drawn out below. The work 
thus far has been mainly experimental, 
but experts declare that it presents all 
needed proof of commercial practica- 
bility. We believe the world is entering 
an era of great material progress, an 
era in which inventive genius will accom- 
plish seeming marvels. We will see great 
power plants at the mines feeding power 
to concerns hundreds of miles distant, 
the airplane commercially practicable, 
thousands of miles of steam railways 
electrified. We will see advances in labor- 
saving machinery minimize the factor of 
labor and redound to the benefit of labor 
itself in the increase of production and 
the lowering of prices. Things heretofore 
regarded as luxuries will become neces- 
sities. Forest conservation will become 
a reality. Agricultural production will 
be increased through mechanical eff- 
ciency and more intensive and scientific 
development of the farm. China will 
wake up from her long sleep. Commer- 
cially, the world will become a common 
marketplace. In short the backward 
swing of war reaction will be succeeded 
by an advance far beyond any point here 
tofore attained. 
6 5a= 


N 1860 the national debt was about 
I sixty millions of dollars. In June of that 
year Congress authorized a loan of twenty 
million. Half of it was offered in October, 
but only about seven million was paid on 
account of subscriptions. Later on, an 
issue of treasury notes of five million 
dollars was sold at the high interest rate 
of 10% per cent. per annum. The suc- 
cess of an eight million dollar loan 
shortly after, bearing 6 per cent. interest, 
was taken as evidence of the confidence 
of the people in the new Secretary of 
the Treasury. There had been great dis- 
trust of his predecessor and his loose 
methods of handling the people’s money 

Confidence saved the Government 45 
per cent. interest on its loans—such is the 
effect of confidence. Compare the insig- 
nificant Government loan of 1860 with 
the huge loans raised during the late 
war, and note the difference in the rates 
of interest paid. What better evidence 
that our Government is founded on a 
rock. That rock is the confidence of the 
American people in the stability of its 


institutions. There is another phase of 
the early Civil War period that is seldom 
alluded to. The effect of the coming war 
on business debts, which the South owed 
to the North, was most disastrous. By 
the middle of November, 1860, remit- 
tances from the South had almost entirely 
ceased, due partly to repudiation, partly 
to inability to pay or to the depreciation 
of Southern bank notes or to the high 
rates of exchange. The South owed 
heavily to the North for merchandise and 
the wholesale cancellation of debts caused 
many financial embarrassments, only the 
sound financial and commercial condi- 
tions of the time, together with the cour- 
ageous action of financial interests in 
assisting the commission house interests 
of New York, dispersed the portentous 
clouds of a commercial panic. 


5 Se 
W wich consists of everything for 


which there is a demand and which 
can be exchanged into value in another 


|form. Trade is possible only when these ex- 


changes of value can be made to ad- 
vantage. As a nation we have been largely 
engaged in trading among ourselves, be- 
cause of the wonderful variety of our do- 
mestic market. But the American mar- 
ket has its limitations and as our manu- 
facturing output expands we begin piling 
up an oversupply of certain forms of 
wealth. The exchange value of the wealth 
therefore becomes less and a restriction 
of supply is necessary until the demand 
again catches up. This is all quite trite, 
yet it is surprising how many American 
concerns are not interested in foreign 
trade, notwithstanding that only by the ex- 
change of our wealth with that of foreign 
markets can the complete circle of com- 
mercial activity here at home be effected. 
Australia, for instance, has arranged to 
supply Czecho-Slovakia with such raw 
material as fats, oils, wool, hides and 
skins, while Czecho-Slovakia will supply 
in return hops, toys, glass, china and 
other manufactured articles. It is re- 
ported that large orders have already 
been placed. We have been trading 
abroad, not so much for a like value in 
other commodities, but for gold. This 
influx of gold has lowered the exchange 
value of money which in turn has in- 
creased the level of trading values in 
this country, and with other countries, 
and the cost of living. The more we can 
trade abroad in those things we have 
for those things we have not, the more 
stability will we have in our domestic 
market. Indeed the better rounded is the 
business of the individual concern which 
sells part of its output abroad. Our 
leaders in industry and finance recognize 
this and it is in their footsteps that 
American business will tread as supplies 
of domestic products exceed demand. 


E are all familiar with the oft- 
WW quoted figures of our reserves of 
mineral wealth, our great crops of wheat, 
corn and cotton, and vast supplies of dairy 
products. We do not hear much about to- 
bacco—yet in 1919 the United States pro- 
duced nearly 1,400,000,000 pounds — or 
more than half of the world’s pro- 
duction at the present time. In 1919 we 
exported 765,000,000 pounds, which sug- 
gests a thought about our foreign trade. 
There are some phases of this subject 
which we must face sooner or later. We 
must expect to take payment to a large 
extent in commodities or in I O U’s. In- 
directly these I O U’s may be largely 
in the shape of foreign government bonds. 
These bonds are a blanket mortgage on 
the resources and labor of a whole peo- 
ple. The recent success of the French 
loan in the country is an augury of still 
greater investments abroad. And the 
French people, by the way, are living up 
to their age-old reputation of meeting 
great tests like the present one of na- 
tional rehabilitation. In northern France 
nearly 75 per cent., or 2629 out of a total 
of 3508 establishments closed down by 
the war, have resumed business, while the 
tax receipts for the first seven months of 
the year are ahead of the same period 
last year by 2,236,000,000 francs. In 
July alone the receipts were over one bil- 
lion, one hundred million francs. Fo: *.' 3 
seven-month period, exports increased 
over seven billion francs, while imports 
increased less than three billion francs. 
Imports are still much larger than ex- 
ports, but the ratio of imports to exports 
has dropped from 4 to 1 in 1919 to 1.8 
to 1 in 1920. 


50> 


HE war bills have to be paid. The 
flaunt is staggering under a debt of 
two hundred and sixty-five billion dollars. 
That is the central fact around which 
must revolve all forecasts of future con- 
ditions. The world has got to pay its 
debt the same as any individual. It will 
either default and go into bankruptcy, or 
it will economize more and work harder 
than it ever did before—work and save. 

If there is any other way of paying a 
debt, we don’t know it, and it has got 
to sell the fruits of its labor—and to sell 
it must have buyers. First, capital or 
credit; second, production; third, buyers. 
There is no other way out but bankruptcy 
—and this country is going to supply the 
credit in some form or another, because 
we will have plenty of excess credit when 
we shall have reached anywhere near a 
normal basis of domestic values. As our 
production increases, prices will recede. 
As prices recede, funds will become more 
plentiful. Indeed, if we are to do our 
part in world rehabilitation, we’ve simply 
got to have a lower range of values in 
order to release the necessary credit—and 
allow us to overcome the handicap of 
the low foreign exchange—a handicap 
equally severe to the concern abroad who 
must have our raw material. 
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YOUR RETURN ON A 
PENNY-A-WEEK 
INVESTMENT 


What Your Contribution to the Depart-| j 


ment of Health Accomplishes in 
Saving Human Life 


What penny that you spend every week 
earns you the biggest dividend by the end 


of the year? 


Many a penny is spent without bring-| 3 
ing back to the spender any income what-| § 
soever, but this is the story of the best] } 


cent investment you make. 


Your Department of Health in Phila- 
delphia costs each resident of the city || 
just about one penny a week. The price} § 
of a package of chewing gum pays the) | 
health assessment for an average family) } 
What dividends does aj f 


for seven days. 
family receive upon its investment of a 
nickel? 

The dividends are so big and are re- 


ceived so often that it is difficult to enum-| j 


erate all-of them. 


What guards you and your children| 
against unclean milk? More than 100,000 | 
ilk inspections made by the Bureau of] § 
To be sure that your] § 
ilk is wholesome it is necessary to dip) § 


ealth, in a year. 


here and there into about seven million 
quarts of milk annually. 


To protect you from impure meats, 


another force of health inspectors will 
make 120,000 examinations in a year. To 
prove that these policemen who stand 
guard over your dinner table are not mis- 
placed it need only be said that last year 
a million pounds of rotten meat would 
otherwise have been sold to you and your 
neighbors had not these health guardians 
condemned it. 

When an epidemic like the “flu” comes 
as it did two years ago and takes 12,600 
lives in the city in seven weeks, the 
health department is a rock of refuge to 
which all may flee and which everyone 
recognizes. 

But you do not notice the same force 
quietly at work in the public schools. 
For example, it costs over $50 a year to 
educate a boy or girl during each of the 
eight years of the compulsory school 
period. 

By the time the child is fourteen, city 
and state have spent over $400 on its edu- 
cation—and it should be at the eighth 
grade. 

But suppose defective eyes, easily 
curable, halt a boy so that he is only at 
the end of four grades in eight years, his 
education has cost $400 just the same, but 


prices. 


ONFIDENCE will return only when 
there is confidence in the future of 
After the armistice business 


took its cue from the retail demand. The 


lines. 


tion is easier. 


The supplies of manufactured goods do not 
appear to be abnormal. 


flow of business today is dammed up by the 
action of many retailers wishing to dispose of 
high-priced goods plus the usual profits when 
wholesale markets are on a much lower basis. 

Business will resume its normal course 
when the retail purchaser feels that he is get- 
ting the benefit of the reduction in wholesale 


The banking situa- 


The readjustment process will be hastened 


by accepting the fact that prices all along the 


line must be on a lower level and by adjusting 


he and the city have been cheated out of 
just half that sum. 

Our Bureau of Health treats thousands 
of cases of defective eyes every year, and 
so enables both the children and the city 
to receive their proper dividends from the 
public school investment. 

If, as a great man once said, “We chew 
our way to success,” then the human 
tooth is worth all the care that can be 
given to it. The Bureau of Health in a 
year performs about 50,000 dental opera- 
tions. 

These are some of the minor dividends 
which are paid upon that investment of a 
penny a week which you put into public 
health. There are others that come indi- 
rectly, but which are even bigger. They 
are included in the grand total of what 
is called the general health of a com- 
munity. 

Philadelphia is now one of the health- 
iest spots in the world, but it was not al- 
ways that way. 

The most spectacular epidemic that 
befell any American town in the early his- 
tory of our country was the yellow fever 


one’s business accordingly. 


which struck Philadelphia in 1793. In 
three months about a tenth of the popula- 
tion was‘dead. It was to be more than a 
century until 
scientists should tell the world that the 
mosquito was the mother of that disease 
and how to combat it. 

Our Bureau of Health has what it calls 
official vital statistics for the city back to 
1840. The progress Philadelphia has 
made in health during those 80 years is 
astounding. 

As Jate as 1854, the year the city was 
consolidated, the death rate per 1,000 of 
population was 89. Last year it was 
14%, the best we ever had. 

For the current year it is certain to fall 
even below that and to establish a new 
low record for all time. 

There were last year only three times 
as many deaths in Philadelphia as there 
were 70 years ago, but during that period 
the population multiplied by fifteen. 

Thus had the old death rate kept up, 
there would have been in the city last 
year 127,000 funerals instead of the 

(Continued on page 3, column 3) 


those heroic American} 


THE HEART OF HISTORIC 
PHILADELPHIA 


Second and Chestnut Streets the Center 
of Penn’s Early Activities 


Before Philadelphia was actually set- 
tled William Penn decided that the best 
lot in the city, after he looked over the 
“platform” made for him by his Surveyor- 
General Thomas Holme, was the block 
bounded by Front, Second, Chestnut and 
High, or Market, Streets. This conclu- 
sion is adequately attested by the fact 
that he reserved for himself one-half of 
this block, lying on the south side of the 
High Street and extending from Front to 
Second Streets. On this plot, he gave in- 
structions to his cousin, Lieutenant Gov- 


§ |ernor Markham, to erect for him a small 


house, and his directions were so mi- 
nutely followed that when the Proprietary 
arrived here, he found the building being 
constructed almost exactly in the middle 
of the plot. He also found that the cor- 
ner of Second and Market Streets had 
been given to the Friends on which to 
build their meeting house. He was some- 
what annoyed at this, for he had in- 
tended to give that corner to his daughter 
Letitia. However, he compromised with 
his favorite child by giving her the lot at 
the southwest corner of Front and Market 
Streets, which, it might be mentioned, she 
promptly transformed into money as soon 
as she arrived in the city. 

Before Penn arrived here for the first 
time the streets were provisionally named, 
usually in honor of some of the more 
prominent lot owners. Thus Chestnut 
Street was named Wynne Street, for Doc- 
tor Wynne, Penn’s physician, who was 
one of the first purchasers. Second Street 
appears to be the oldest thoroughfare in 
the city. There is evidence that it was 
a road even before Penn’s surveyors laid 
out the city, and certainly it early became 
the most largely built upon street in the 
city. About the year 1800 it had nearly 
twice as many buildings upon it as had 
High Street, the central avenue running 
east and west. 

All of which indicates that in the ear- 
liest years of the city the vicinity of Sec- 
ond and Chesinut Sireets was the heart 
of things just as it has since remained, 
and it is surrounded by more historic 
memories and legends than that of any 
other similar section in Philadelphia. 

One does not have to go more than a 
block in any direction from Second and 
Chestnut Streets to find historic spots, or 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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to have awakened legends of a former 
time in Philadelphia. Probably no other 
corner in the city is so fruitful in this re- 
spect. 

The corner itself, now occupied by the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, in 1785 
was occupied by Robert Scott, an en- 
graver. Even those volumes devoted to 
American engravers fail to enlighten us 
a great deal upon either his life or his 
works, and yet he was one of the pioneers 
of his art in this country, and even more 
than that deserves to be recalled by rea- 
son of having been the first engraver of 
the first United States Mint. As en- 
graver of the Mint he designed and en- 


graved the dies for the first coins of the} | 


country, and he was thus engaged until 
1824 or 1825. In 1795-96 he engraved a 


series of plates for “The World Dis-| | 


played,” published at that time, and in 


1825 was responsible for some plates in| { 
Dr. Casper Wistar’s “System of Anatomy.” | { 


In 1785 Robert Fulton was residing at 
the corner of Second and Walnut Streets, 
a mere youth of twenty, but proudly an- 


nounced as miniature portrait painter,| | 
having decided to abandon his place with 


Edward Duffield, whose shop was on the 


site of 121 South Second Street, where he} § 


was learning the silversmith’s art. At 
this time Fulton was determined to be an 
artist, and shortly afterwards was sent to 
Europe where he studied with Benjamin 
West, and later became interested in 
mechanics. As he came from Lancaster 
County in Pennsylvania, it is regarded as 
more than probable that his first ideas of 
a steamboat were derived from witnessing 
some experiments on the Conestoga 
River made by William Henry, before 


John Fitch or Rumsey had made any pre-| } 


tensions to the invention. 

Half a block to the east of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank lies Letitia 
Street. Until 1855 this extended only 
half way to Chestnut Street from Market. 


Near the latter street stood the Penn| § 


house, long ago removed to Fairmount 
Park at the west end of Girard Avenue 
Bridge. Apart from Penn, the most no- 
table resident of the street in early times 
was the gingerbread baker, Christopher 
Ludwick, who gave his all to the patriot’s 
cause in 1776, and was rewarded by be- 
ing commissioned Baker-General of the 
Continental Army, and when he died left 
his fortune to establishing a charity 
school. It might be mentioned that the 
Penn house was for a time the seat of 
government of Pennsylvania, being the 
headquarters of Governor Markham. 
When Penn arrived here on his second 
visit, he resided in Samuel Carpenter’s 
house, always alluded to as the Slate Roof 
House, on Second Street between Chest- 
nut and Walnut Streets, on the site of the 
Keystone Telephone Company’s building. 
The Slate Roof House was erected in 
1687 and removed in 1867. 


In the first alley or street south of 
Chestnut Street running from Second to 
Third Streets, and then named Videll’s 
Court, that eccentric character, David 
James Dove, kept a private school about 
1758. Dove was brought here to teach in 
the Academy of Philadelphia, and later 
became the first English master of the 
Germantown Academy. He was the tutor 
of Colonel Thomas Forrest and of Alex- 
ander Graydon, who attended his school 


stood the City Tavern, later known as the 
Merchants’ Coffee House, in the period 
from 1774 to the dawning years of the 
last century. This was a famous house. 
It was there that the members of the first 
Continental Congress assembled before 
they went to Carpenters’ Hall for their 
deliberations. Washington supped there 
when he first came to Philadelphia, and 
the banqueting room was the scene of 
many gatherings of notables in those 


in 1759. Graydon, who as a boy lived in 


“LET US HAVE PEACE” 
slik is a time for big men to do big work in a big 


way. It is a time of crisis when each should be hon- 

est with himself and with all other citizens. We have 
had enough of war. We are all hungry for peace. Let 
each man ask himself the question, “Do I believe in our 
form of government and desire it to continue?” For if 
peace is desired, it can only come to pass when the right 
of law succeeds to the reign of brute force. Order is main- 
tained under a monarchy by force, under a constitutional 
democracy by the law-abiding habit of the citizenship. 
There is no middle ground. Monarchical force, compelling 
obedience to the rules of the game, entails immense expense, 
is destructive of all free living or acting, denies the indi- 
vidual his right to a voice in making the laws. We in- 
augurated here the new idea—the bond or plédge—by fel- 
low freemen to obey laws enacted and interpreted by a 
clearly defined plan and authority. A law-abiding spirit is 
the soul of patriotism. Every new citizen from overseas 
pledges his loyalty to our Constitution and obedience to our 
laws—makes oath not only to obey the laws he likes or 
approves of, but the laws as they stand on the statute books. 

Is the native-born American relieved of this obligation to 
obey all the laws? Has he the right to call himself a loyal 
citizen if he openly breaks and boasts of breaking a law 
he does not like? 

We all want peace, but peace can only come when we 
accept the great truth that there is no lawful way by which 
a citizen of the republic can break the law, and that if he 
breaks the law he forfeits the right to protection under the 
law, and has then made declaration in part by war meas- 
ures, or brute force, and has no right to complain of in- 
creased lawlessness on the part of others, or increased taxes, 
born by the necessity to reinforce the police power, in order 
to make possible the orderly conduct of social, political 
and commercial life. Let us have peace through a new 
growth of the law-abiding spirit in the hearts of all—by the 
leaders as well as the led. Let us go back to the faith of 
the fathers and play the game straight as well as strong. 


storied days. The site is now marked 


the Slate Roof House, was the author of 
a most valued volume of “Memoirs,” 
which gives an excellent picture of the 
state of society in the Province and in 
Philadelphia in the middle and later 
years of the eighteenth century. Oppo- 
site to Videll’s Court, now Ionic Street, 
there was the headquarters of an amateur 
dramatic association in the early years of 
the last century, and among its famed 
“oraduates” was the tragedian J. B. Rob- 
erts. 

Almost opposite the site of the Slate 
Roof House on South Second Street 


by the United States Appraisers’ Stores. 
On Second Street, there stood next to 
the original building of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, the residence of William 
Plumstead, who was Alderman and 
Mayor of the city in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Plumstead was one 
of the foremost Philadelphia merchants of 
his time. He had a large warehouse on 
King, now Water, Street, south of Pine, 
which he rented to the first theatrical 
company which ever invaded the city. 
The company finally was forced by the 
Common Council of the city to leave. 


In more recent years the site of Plum- 
stead’s house on Second Street was occu- 
pied by the tea store of the eccentric 
John Lamond, who seemed to take a de- 
light in announcing by means of roughly 
painted placards on his building that the 
bank wanted to buy his property, but 
that he would not be moved. Finally na- 
ture called the old tea dealer, and the 
northern part of the present bank build- 
ing now covers the site. 

From about 1693 until near the middle 
of the last century there stood at the 
northwest corner of Second and Chestnut 
an unprepossessing frame building which 
had been originally erected as a warehouse 
for the Barbadoes Company, a concern that 
from having purchased land in Pennsyl- 


j| vania became possessors of lots in Phila- 


delphia, for Penn was a pioneer in the 
disposal of land, and probably the first to 
hold out free lots as an inducement to 


j|buy larger parcels of real estate. The 


company seems to have early retired from 
business here, and the old warehouse was 
obtained by the Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists for holding their services. This they 
did until their congregations became 
large enough to enable them to erect 
edifices of their own. The building was 
long occupied by Charles Jones, who sold 
hosiery, and who is said to have obtained 
title by occupation and possession, the 
original holder, the Barbadoes Company, 
having long before passed out of exist- 
ence. 

Next to the southwest corner of Second 
and Chestnut Streets, Christopher and 
Charles Marshall had their paint store in 
1785. This was Christopher, Junior, who 
also had a drug store at 24 Strawberry 
Street, and in the building next to it, 


|| which he owned, No. 26, the Philadelphia 


Dispensary was opened in 1786. The 
elder Christopher Marshall, who has left 
a Diary of value, was a resident of Car- 
ter’s Alley, formerly Videll’s Court, and 
now Ionic Street, at this time. He was a 
prominent citizen, a scholar, and has left 
us one of the three contemporary ac- 
counts of the first reading of the Declara- 


1 | tion of Independence in the State House 


yard on July 8, 1776. ; 

On Chestnut Street, a little west of 
Strawberry Street, in 1785, George 
Meade, merchant, resided. His grandson, 
General George G. Meade, is much better 
remembered in the present day, and a 
close neighbor a few years later, was 
Mrs. Tod, who is known to history as 
“Dolly” Madison. 

At the same time High or Market 
Street, between Front and Second, had 
the printing office of Hall and Sellers, 
Franklin’s successors; Joseph Cruik- 
shank, who published many books by the 
Quakers, had his printing shop between 
Second and Third; and in the same 
square Claypoole, who published a news- 
paper as well as books, and to whom 
Washington sent the manuscript of his 
Farewell Address so he might publish it 
in his Daily Advertiser, had his printing 
house. 
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THE LAST THREE YEARS 
OF OUR FOREIGN 
TRADE 


The Transition from War Trade and 
High Prices to Peace Trade and 
Low Prices 


When the mud-covered doughboy 
pulled himself out of the trenches on 
Armistice Day, with the war over, his 
first desire was a square meal. When he 
returned to his old haunts it was a real 
job. And having the job, he asked for a 
just return for his labor. 

The parallel of this is found in the 
great trade movements with war-tired 
Europe during the past three years. From 
November, 1918, to July, 1919, Europe 
was calling upon the United States for 
foodstuffs to feed her populations, under- 
nourished during the four years of ‘con- 
flict. The year 1919-20 found the insist- 
ence of that demand transferred to raw 
materials with which to restore and revive 
Europe’s crippled industries. And the 
year 1920-1 forecasts an energetic return 
of European manufactures into the 
world’s markets, the profits on which will 
help that continent to face more cheer- 
fully the reckoning day when her debts to 
the United States must be met. 

With the silencing of the last gun on 
the Western Front, American export 
trade to Europe suffered an almost imme- 
diate lopping-off of shipments of war 
supplies valued at $600,000,000. Yet, 
despite this handicap, the figures for total 
exports for the year ending June 30, 1919, 
registered an increase of $1,200,000,000 
over the preceding year; and, even more 


significant, over $1,000,000,000 of that in- 
crease came during the first six months 
of 1919—the first half-year of peace. The 
leading items contributing to that in- 
crease were meats, wheat and cotton— 
food and raiment. 

During the next yearly period, ending 
June 30, 1920, the demand for foodstuffs 
fell off noticeably; the demand for cotton 
took the lead, seconded closely by coal. 
Europe was striving in a manner that 
elicited the praise of America to restore 
her industries to their pre-war state of 
productiveness. The scope of the re- 
habilitation movement is indicated by the 
increase of $742,000,000 in crude mate- 
rial exports from the United States dur- 
ing that period. 

And of especial significance was the 
increase of $491,000,000 in the exports of 
American manufactures during this 
period. The American exporter, finding 
his capital no longer fully employed in 
the exporting of basic materials to Europe 
was turning his attention to the non-man- 
ufacturing nations of the earth, preparing 
to meet the competition of the European 
nations. In fact, that competition had 
already appeared. Europe had reached 
the point where she was demanding 
again her share of world commerce and a 
just return for her labor. The fact that 
American trade held up so well in the 
face of it may be taken as an earnest of 
the desire of American manufacturers to 
make permanent the export business 
gained during the war. 

Meanwhile what of imports during the 
three years? 

It was but natural that the unprece- 
dented industrial expansion of this’ period 
should have resulted in a greatly aug- 
mented demand by the United States for 
raw materials for industrial purposes. So 
consistently and sturdily did this demand 
grow during the three years that the im- 
ports for the year ending June 30, 1920, 
reached the new record of $5,238,000,000, 
an increase of $2,142,900,000 over the 
preceding year. 

This promise of a rapid balancing of 
the inward with the outward volume of 
trade is one of the most hopeful signs of 
our foreign commerce since the armistice. 
Representing the most normal method by 
which the United States can collect her 
international accounts receivable, the in- 
crease in our imports points toward the 
ultimate—and be it hoped, speedy—re- 
adjustment of the foreign exchange situa- 
tion. 

In fact, far more serious than the 
changing nature of the goods we have ex- 
ported has been the alarming rate at 
which our credit balance has been grow- 
ing, bulking up huger every day without 
adequate means of payment in sight. As 
a nation we are in the undesirable posi- 
tion of a creditor whose debtor would be 
bankrupt were he called upon to meet his 
obligations without further delay. 

Coincident with this flood of exports 
and its damaging effect upon the foreign 
exchange situation has come another ad- 


verse factor—the steady deflation in do- 
mestic business. The worldwide adver- 
tisement of the fact that American prices 
had taken the downward course, some of 
them on the tumble, came echoing back 
to us quite naturally in the form of can- 
cellations of orders and refusals of goods 
afloat. 

Similarly the drop, in the American 
market, of the prices of imported com- 
modities, has resulted in disastrous defla- 
tion abroad, especially in ‘“one-crop” 
countries that relied upon the American 
market for the disposal of their stocks. 
Witness Japan’s plight when silk broke; 
Cuba’s moratorium when sugar fell; and 
Ecuador’s difficulties when cacao headed 
downward. 

We have referred to three distinct 
periods in America’s trade with Europe 
since the armistice—the foodstuffs period, 
the raw materials period and the manu- 
factures period. Superimposed upon this 
division might be another two-period di- 
vision—the first period that of high prices 
and easy credit, and the second that of 
low prices and restricted credit. The 
first period was the natural result of the 
release of funds previously immobilized 
in war industries and of the unleashing 
of a great deal of export enthusiasm, 
much of which had been fostered un- 
soundly by war-born promoters. The 
later period witnessed the sobering of the 
American exporter, the elimination of the 
speculative brethren of the foreign trade 
community and the limitation of export 
volume to the bounds dictated by the cau- 
tion imposed by tightening credits and a 
falling market. 

Our foreign trade pendulum has swung 
to its limit of high prices on the right, 
and is now at its limit of low prices on 
the left. The time when it returns to 
equilibrium is not far off. 

The present is the heyday of the pes- 
simist in foreign trade. He points his 
finger at our wet but unhappy island 
neighbor to the southward, in the throes 
of a moratorium, and draws conclusions 
about world trade in general that are too 
apt to be dismal generalizations to which 
he would not subscribe two years or even 
a half year hence. The level-headed for- 
eign trader does not forget to set his do- 
mestic situation alongside his foreign sit- 
uation in order that the perspective be 
maintained truly; nor does he permit a 
temporary slackening of foreign demand 
to uproot all his plans for the more pros- 
perous times which, by all the laws of 
chances, is destined to come. 
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26,000 which we actually had. There’s 
another dividend for you on that cent! 
Philadelphia’s mortality rate is even a 
little better than it appeared last year, 
because the health bureau slightly under- 


estimated the population. New York, on 
the contrary, still bases its weekly health 
figures upon a population 600,000 greater 
than the official United States Census 
figures. That makes New York’s appar- 
ent death rate lower than it really is, 
while Philadelphia’s is a fraction better 
than it appeared to be. 

The highest death rate this city has had 
since the Centennial year was in 1918. 
The “flu” was responsible for that. 

A first-class supply of filtered water has 
taken typhoid out of the list of leading 
Philadelphia diseases. It is now among 
the minors, and is scarcely more fatal 
than the automobile. 

The whole civilized world is at present 
bent in the direction of preventive meas- 
ures in the matter of human health. This 
is especially true in the case of babies. 

Saving the lives of infants offers a field 
the breadth of which no man can meas- 
ure. During the great war 45,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers lost their lives as a result of 
battle. 

In the same period of nineteen months, 
450,000 babies died in the United States 
when 270,000 of them could easily have 
been saved. The best that may be said 
about Philadelphia in regard to saving 
the lives of its babies is that it is not so 
barbarous as some other cities in the 
state. 

Of all our babies, one in ten will not 
be here a year hence. This city has made 
real progress, thanks to its vigilant health 
authorities, in combatting another scourge 
of childhood, scarlet fever. In 1913 there 
were 3,400 cases with 162 deaths. Five 
years later there were 1,384 cases and 
43 deaths. 

The average man scarcely thinks about 
it, but the municipal hospitals in which 
contagious diseases are treated are tre- 
mendous dividend payers. The cases 
mount into the thousands. It is esti- 
mated that only one in ten of our sick 
population is treated in a hospital. 

Philadelphia has been investing less 
than a million dollars a year in its Bu- 
reau of Health, and considering the enor- 
mous field of its operations that appears 
to be a small sum. You need but look 
at a schedule of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act in this state to learn the money 
value of a human life. 

The difference between good and poor 
health in a city of 1,825,000 people means 
tens of millions in dollars. Wise men 
have studied carefully how to breed the 
fastest horses, the finest hogs, priceless 
cows, ten-thousand-dollar dogs, chickens 
worth their weight in gold, and they have 
given us better corn and wheat, seedless 
oranges, bigger apples and _ sweeter 
grapes, but they seem not to have done so 
much in promoting a healthier human 
ace. 

And yet when you contrast our city’s 
mortality rate of fourteen with the 89 
when some of our older men were boys, 
we have not done so badly in protecting 
what is, after all, the world’s greatest 
asset—its men and women. 
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THE SITUATION IN 
BRAZIL 


Note.—Illustrating the scope of the 
readjustment process. Some __ striking 
parallels to conditions in the United 
States. How the Exchange works against 
the American exporter. 


(From our Brazilian Correspondent) 

The market of Rio de Janeiro, ever 
since the beginning of the recent extra- 
ordinary rise in exchange in July last, | 
has been exceedingly sensitive to all sur- 
rounding conditions. 
clear-thinking people had predicted for 
months previous that some sort of read- 


justment was inevitable and that it would| § 


come very soon, it is safe to say that no 


one anticipated the true extent of such| § 


readjustment. 


A discussion of the present situation is| | 


best prefaced by a table showing the 


movement of exchange since the milreis| f 


began its downward career in July: 


OFFICAL EXCHANGE—CAMARA SYNDICAL 
(Board of Exchange) 


Dollar Rate | § 

Date London New York with Pounds | § 
1920 Sight Sight at Par 
30 June 14 5/32 4$326 3$492 
30 July 13 11/16 4$775 5$611 
31 Aug. 130/32 5$166 3$739 
15 Sept. 12 19/32 5$525 3$925 


4 Oct. 12 1/16 5$771 4$098 


The figures at the right of the table, 
showing what the dollar would be in re- 
lation to pounds sterling, if the latter 
were approximately at par (i. e., $4.86), 


are included to illustrate in a graphic 


way the handicap which the American 


exporter suffers in comparison to his|§ 


British competitor. Since Brazil’s debts 
are almost entirely in the hands of Brit- 
ish bankers, the movement of exchange 
in Brazil has closely followed the quota- 
tion on pounds sterling in New York, 
and it is inevitable that the American 
business man in Brazil will be at a dis- 


advantage as long as the New York quo-| 


tation continues so far below par. 


It is needless to say that the import| f 


business from the United States has he- 


come practically stagnated. In some|{ 


lines, for example, leather, rather dras- 
tic measures have been taken by Brazil- 
ian merchants. At a meeting of various 
dealers on September 13, 1920, it was 


unanimously decided to suspend, within| } 


a minimum period of 90 days, all im- 
portation of leather and leather articles 
from the United States, by reason of the 
exchange situation. In a circular di- 


rected to all merchants in this line of|§ 
goods, a request was made that telegrams] § 


be sent to their representatives in the 
United States, suspending all shipments. 
This resolution, it was declared, was 
taken by reason of the fact that retail 
dealers, finding themselves unable to aug- 
ment their prices further, have ceased 
making purchases from the importers 
and wholesalers, a noticeable diminution 
having been verified in the manufacture 


The action thus taken officially by a 
group of dealers in the same line of goods 
may be considered representative of the 
general attitude. While not in a ma- 
jority of cases has action been taken so 
drastically, still it has generally been 


having its drafts extended or bank- 
ruptcy. 

The most that can be said about the 
present economic situation in Brazil is 
that it is the result of forces which 
have been working throughout the last 


Although many/f{ 


AN EXTRAORDINARY WILL 
Last Will and Testament of Charles Lounsbury 


I, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound mind and disposing memory, 
do hereby make and publish this, my last will and testament, in order 
as justly as may be to distribute my interest in the world among suc- 
ceeding men. 

I. That part of my interest which is known in law and recognized 
in the sheepbound volumes as my property, being inconsiderable and 
of no account, I make no disposal of in this, my will. 

II. My right to live, being but a life estate, is not at my disposal, 
but these things excepted all else in the world I now proceed to devise 
and bequeath. 

III. 1 give to good fathers and mothers, in trust for their children, 
all good little words of praise and encouragement, and all quaint pet 
names and endearments and IJ charge said parents to use them justly 
and generously, as the needs of their children may require. 

IV. I leave to children inclusively, but only for the term of their 
childhood, all and every, the flowers of the fields, and the blossoms of 
the woods, with the right to play among them freely and according to 
the customs of children, warning them at the same time against this- 
tles and thorns. And I devise to children the banks of the brooks, 
and the golden sands beneath the waters thereof, and the odors of the 
willow that dips therein, and the white clouds that float high over the 
giant trees. And I leave the children the long, long days to be merry 
in, in a thousand ways, and the night and the moon and the train of 
the Milky Way to wonder at, but subject, nevertheless, to the rights 
hereinafter given to lovers. 

V. I devise to boys jointly all the useful idle fields and commons 
where ball may be played, all pleasant waters where one may swim, 
all snow-clad hills where one may coast and all streams and ponds 
where one may fish, or where, when grim winter comes, one may 
skate; to have and to hold the same for the period of their boyhood. 
And all meadows with the clover and butterflies thereof, the woods 
with their appurtenances, the squirrels and birds and echoes and 
strange noises, and all distant places which may be visited, together 
with the adventures there to be found. And I give to said boys, each 
his own place at the fireside, at night, with all the pictures that may 
be seen in the burning wood, to enjoy without let or hindrance and 
without any encumbrance of care. 

VI. To lovers, I devise their imaginary world, with whatever they 
may need, as to the stars of the sky, the red roses by the wall, the 
bloom of the hawthorn, the sweet strains of music, and aught else by 
which they may desire to figure to each other the lastingness and 
beauty of their love. 

VII. To young men jointly, I devise and bequeath all boisterous 
inspiring sports of rivalry, and I give to them the disdain of weakness 
and undaunted confidence in their own strength. Though they are 
rude, I leave them the power to make lasting friendships, and of pos- 
sessing companions, and to them exclusively I give all merry songs 
and brave choruses, to sing with lusty voices. 

VIII. And to those who are no longer children or youths or lovers, 
I leave memory, and I bequeath to them the volumes of the poems of 
Shakespeare and Burns and of other poets, if there be others, to the 
end that they may live the old days over again, freely and fully, with- 
out tithe or diminution. 

IX. To our loved ones with snowy crowns I bequeath the happiness 
of old age, the love and gratitude of their children until they fall 


asleep. Cuar.es Lounsspury. [SEAt.] 


As a literary masterpiece Charles L. Lounsbury’s last will and testa- 
ment will endure. No man was ever actuated by more beautiful sen- 
timents. Other men, more successful in business, have something 
more tangible to leave and need to have their wishes expressed in 
language that is direct, precise and practical. Let our Trust Depart- 
ment assist you in the preparation of your will. 


of shoes and footwear in general. 


difficult for American merchants to take 
any firm orders, and in a large number of 
cases they have been requested to extend 
drafts on shipments which arrived from 
30 to 60 days ago and have become due 
at the extreme height of exchange. In a 
much lesser number of cases, a Brazilian 
firm has faced either the contingency of 


seven years toward the culminating crisis 
now reached. On the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1913, the circulating medium of the 
country amounted to Rs. 896.835:703$000 
in notes, both convertible and incon- 
vertible. With the coming of the war, 
with its consequent emigration of gold 
(until prohibited by law), deficiency of 


public revenues, and the necessity of 
meeting foreign obligations, the country 
resorted to the old recourse of manufac- 
turing money out of paper, without cor- 
responding reserves in gold, and by the 
end of 1919 the circulating medium had 
risen to Rs. 1.749.983:523$000, or an in- 
crease of practically 100%. 

Hand in hand with the increase in cir- 
culation, went increase in business, and 
increase in prices of foodstuffs and manu- 
factured articles. Rural and urban prop- 
erty became valorized in an exaggerated 
manner. With the rise in prices, came 
the rise in salaries and wages, at the ex- 
pense of strikes and labor agitation. In- 
dustry and commerce prospered, to be 
sure, and capital sought to use its re- 
sources with little regard for risks. By 
reason of a frost, coffee, which forms 
more than 50% of Brazil’s export trade, 
rose to an extraordinary price, aided by 
speculation. Because of inability to se- 
cure foreign goods, importation during 
the war declined, and because of the ex- 
cessive demand abroad for Brazilian 
products, exportation increased, leaving 
the country with the largest trade balance 
it has ever had. The forces of equili- 
brium, however, soon commenced to oper- 
ate. Normalization of coffee harvests, 
cessation of the war-time demands for 
Brazilian raw materials and foodstuffs, 
natural resumption of import trade, have 
all combined to bring the country nearer 
to its customary equilibrium. Currency, 
greatly inflated, was maintained during 
the war at a high quotation in comparison 
to the depreciated European currencies, 
and even in comparison to dollars, since 
most of the coffee went to the United 
States and the trade balance between 
the two countries was heavily in favor of 
Brazil. 

A glance at the foreign trade of Brazil 
during the first seven months of 1920, 
shows how exports and imports are tend- 
ing toward their customary equilibrium. 
The wide difference in 1919 has been re- 
duced more than half, although one of the 
concomitant results of this movement— 
high exchange—has itself tended to reduce 
importation and increase exportation. 

It is now proposed to authorize the 
emission of notes to the amount of about 
300:000:000$000, one-half to be used for 
the defense of coffee, sugar and other do- 
mestic products which are now suffering. 
It is claimed by the upholders of the 
measure that this emission will remedy 
the present lack of available cash, and 
improve the exchange situation. On the 
other hand, it is claimed by the opponents 
of the measure that there is no real lack 
of cash, but merely a stagnation of the 
circulation of an already abundant sup- 
ply, due to lack of re-discount facilities, 
etc. The opponents further believe that 
this emission will lower the value of the 
milreis still more, and thus make worse 
rather than improve the exchange situa- 
tion. As stated before, this measure has 
for the present time been laid on the 
table. 
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WHY PRICES ARE HIGH 
ON ANTHRACITE COAL 


Excessive Labor Costs Largely Respon- 
sible 


It is not coal that is the burning ques- 
tion. It is the price of coal. 

Of all the leading commodities which 
affect the daily life of our 105,000,000 
ve yple, coal ss about the only one which 
has failed to drop in price since the war. 

Wheat has lost a dollar a bushel. Corn 
sells at half its former figure. Wool long 
ago hit a very steep and long toboggan. 

Cotton has gone down so far in price 
compared with its former quotation that 
Southern planters are again agitating the 
plan for a curtailed crop next season. 
Copper now commands only a_ pre-war 
price. Steel products have had a heavy 
recession. 

The hide of a steer is worth scarcely a 
quarter of what was paid for a similar 
hide a couple of years ago. Sugar re- 
tails for a third of the price created by 
war. 

Even silver has tumbled far below its 
recent peak, while from one end of the 
land to the other retail merchants adver- 
tise great reductions in the price of virtu- 
ally all articles upon their counters. 

But anthracite coal is still at the top 
price paid for it at any period in at least 
fifty years. Why is the home fuel the 
favored exception to the general reces- 
sion? 

Even those whose business it is to mine 
and sell coal differ in the reasons given 
for this condition. They differ also in 
their opinions as to how soon the coal con- 
sumer may expect a reasonable reduction. 

One important retail dealer says the 
price may drop a dollar a ton within a 
year. An equally important operator says 
he cannot see how it can come down at all 
within a couple of years. 

While operators and dealers and car- 
riers differ on details, in other respects 
they are unanimous when it comes to giv- 
ing a reason for the present extremely 
high price of a ton of coal put in your 
cellar. High cost of labor! All agree 
that the labor in coal is its dearest factor 
and the one chiefly responsible for the 
100 per cent. advance in price compared 
with a few years ago. 

Within two years the wages of the 
175,000 men who work in and about the 
anthracite mines of Pennsylvania have ad- 
vanced $100,000,000. A further increase 
was recently demanded. 

(Continued on page 2, column 4) 
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MERCHAN- 


“TURN OFF THE GAS” 


DO SOMETHING—NOT SOMEBODY! 


N incident of record half-a century ago points a moral for 
present-day problems, and suggests a remedy for strained re- 
lations between capital and labor. 

Tersely put the facts are these: 

A few miles to the east of Philadelphia, half a century ago, there 
was a little community of happy, home-loving, hard-working people 
in which each individual was measured by what he was, not by what 
he had—where the rule of life was to do something—not somebody! 

Every home had its great shade trees, its emerald lawn, its sweet- 
smelling, always-smiling flower beds. 

Broad, spreading trees arched the wide, unpaved streets. Farmer 
wagons drifted lazily along the main street; the crush and swish 
of turning wheel on graveled road was a deep and sustaining under- 
tone to the lighter music of singing birds and laughing children. 

Little children romped in every garden; women, with contentment 
written on faces strong but kindly, were framed by open windows. 
In spring the air was heavy with the breath of blowing flowers—it 
touched the face with the tenderness of a caress. 

Sunbeams, broken into narrow points of light as they forced pas- 
sage through the leafy canopy, picked out quaint figures in gold on 
the shaded pathway. Peace was the note of place and people. 

On a sunshiny spring day, in this sunshiny little home of peace 
and plenty, about the noon hour, two of the yillage dogs called, 
locally, “Damon and Pythias” because they were always together, 
did good team work, and never seemed to have a difference of opin- 
ion, jogged down the shady path of the main street. Tails wagged 
lazily but in perfect rhythm; each dog had a half-exposed and 
slightly dripping red tongue—there was a dreamy langour in dog eyes 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE 
WITH AMERICAN SHIPS 


A Critical Analysis of Present Condi- 
tions 


Patching together the various expres- 
sions of opinion advanced by President- 
| elect Warren G. Harding, and after care- 
| ful interviews with the numerous sponsors 
of Harding, it has become definite and 
clear that the next Washington adminis- 
tration is determined to turn over a new 
leaf and deal another hand to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Republicans have 
| been criticizing the activities and the poli- 
cies of the Shipping Board very severely. 
They are undoubtedly more than hostile 
to the extravagant manner in which the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, that hybrid 
offspring of the regulating body, has scat- 
tered public funds around the country and 
made possible many instances of alleged 
graft. 

Testimony already presented before the 
so-called Walsh committee, which is in- 
vestigating the activities of the Shipping 
Board with the authority of Congress, in- 
dicates clearly that attempts on the part 
of the Government to engage in a busi- 
ness enterprise is a dismal failure. It is 
beyond the point that it was necessary to 
build ships during the war in order to 
create an auxiliary to the navy and the 
army. That fact is patent enough and the 
new administration is not finding fault 
with it. The Republicans joined with the 
|Democrats in authorizing the- war-time 
| building program. The present investi- 
gation of Congress has to deal primarily 
with what the Shipping Board has done 
since the armistice, and to bring to light 
the ineptitudes of governmént ownership 
and of government management. 

The temper of the next administration 
has béen well expressed by Senator Jones, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, when he said that he would not 
have the Senate aprove any of the Wilson 
appointees to the Shipping Board. Fur- 
thermore, there has been a severe criticism 
on the part of the Republicans of Presi- 
dent Wilson for not enforcing the new 
Jones act. It is evidently the intention of 
President-elect Harding to grant favored 
treatment to American-owned ships in 
order to insure their continued operation 
in the overseas trades of the world. Hard- 
ing has already indicated his desire to 
revoke the Wilson action on the Panama 


| Canal tolls question, and open up that 


waterway to American shipping upon dis- 
(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH 
AMERICAN SHIPS 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
criminatory terms. The President-elect 
has also intimated in his public utterances 
that it would be advisable and feasible to 
act under the Jones law and revoke that 
clause in our commercial treaties which 
prevents us granting American-flag ships 
preferential treatment in American ports. 

But the important point at issue is the 


one which is too frequently overlooked. | 


The preamble to the Jones act, which was 
solemnly ratified by Congress at the last 
session and to which President Wilson 
placed his signature, announces that it is 
the intention of the United States Govern- 
ment to have the American merchant ma- 
rine privately owned and privately oper- 
ated. The Walsh committee, in bringing 
to light the dangers of government owner- 
ship and management, is amassing the 


greatest indictment possible of those pub- | 


lic officials in Washington who have hin- 
dered the bringing about of that intent. 

The present officials have frequently 
enough announced their conviction that 
private ownership and management is de- 
sired and the thing that is now being 
sought, but their actions have not jibed 
with their words. The Shipping Board 
has allocated its ships and has been con- 
sidering a new operating agreement with 
the operators ever since last spring. E. N. 
Hurley, when chairman of the Shipping 
Board, attempted to sell the government 
fleet even before the Jones law was 
enacted directing it. He set up a ship- 
sales office to which was attached an ex- 
pert credit man, who was to pass upon 
all persons wishing to buy the vessels. 
The next man to succeed Mr. Hurley in 
office promptly abolished this sales-divi- 
sion. And the present chairman of the 
Shipping Board has not even the services 
of the credit advisor. 

Actions such as these have been at the 
root of much of the opposition that is now 
being manifested toward the Shipping 
Board. The Republicans are not unmind- 
ful of the repeated petitions and impor- 
tunings of sundry southern commercial 
organizations and southern port boomers, 
who advised that government ownership 
should be continued in order to insure 
those ports and those localities of water 
carriers for their products. They wanted 
the Government to hold the bag and bear 
the expenses that they might venture out 
in foreign markets and experiment with 
trade connections. Those importunings 
have evidently had great weight with the 
Shipping Board. It is not to be forgotten 
that Admiral Benson, the present chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, has upon 
more than one occasion told southern audi- 
ences that he intended to break the ship- 
ping monopoly held by New York. 

For a time practical steamship men 
were inclined to laugh at the mouthings 
of some visionary dreamers of an Utopian 
state where the merchant marine would 
be controlled by the government. But 
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DO SOMETHING—NOT SOMEBODY !—Continued 


—and yet affection showed aggressively as, from time to time, one 
dog would look lovingly but not interrogatively, at his loved com- 
panion. They moved steadily forward, slowly it is true, but no time 
was lost through doubt or dispute. 

Now it so happened that the keeper of the village Inn was the proud 
proprietor of a talking parrot—a bird educated beyond its intellect 
and out of its natural sphere of life. This cultivated bird had never 
thanked God for life, or been proud of itself as a healthy bird—No, all 
its pride was concentrated in is ability to talk, to copy, poorly, man. 

Discontended with what it was, with what God had intended it to 
do, this ambitious bird was at odds with the spirit of the peaceful 
village. From its elevated position on the fence rail it surveyed 
the two dog friends with ill concealed contempt. Instinctively it hated 
the friendly dogs—not because they were dogs but because they were 
happy and at peace. Ruffling feathers, the parrot cried out—“sick 
him, Touser, sick him, Jack, sick him sick him!” 

There is a fighting streak in all dogs, in all men: in a moment the 
two dog friends were at each others’ throat. After a time they rolled 
into a puddle of water. In the short respite, while shaking themselves 
dry they had time to think. “What were we fighting about?” said 
one. “D if I know,” said the other. 

At this moment they caught sight of Polly on her perch still crying 
“sick ’em, sick ’em.” 

Then the two dogs saw a great light—had a vision. Moved by a 
common impulse, they sprang at the trouble making bird. 

Five minutes later, when a badly mutilated and disfigured Polly 
pulled herself into a quiet corner and from that sanctuary watched 
the dog friends jogging happily down the shaded path, she said to 
herself, with evident sorrow and a new-born wisdom, “the trouble 
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with you Polly is that you talk too d 


much.” 


The day of the “Butter-in” has passed—the day of the trouble 


maker is over. 


In the new day old friends will come together and 


the open hand, open heart, open doors will be the new Golden Rule. 


more recent happenings are beginning to 
convince them that those mouthings con- 
tained germs of thought which might 
work out in practice much to the detri- 
ment of the shipping industry. A recent 
example of this, according to the accusa- 
tion of the private operators, is that order 
of the Shipping Board which attempts to 
give preference in rates on flour over rates 
on grain. This is an order which is de- 
clared to be designed to assist the mill- 
ing industry and not to promote the mer- 
chant marine. 

No matter what the merits of the case 
are, the fact remains that just such orders 
as this indicate the power which is 
wielded by a governing body which has 
under its management a merchant fleet 
sufficiently large to make its arbitrary 
orders effective. 

Only by taking the Shipping Board out 
of the business can the Republican ad- 
ministration insure an equal opportunity 
to all who wish to engage in the business 
of owning and managing merchant ves- 
sels. It is charged that under the present 
system, where the government allocates its 
vessels, certain operators are favored by 
being given the better type of ships, some 
are given the ships on more favorable 
terms than others, and the agreements en- 
tered into between the Shipping Board 
and the operators are not such as will in- 
sure an equal opportunity as between 
government-owned ships and _privately- 
owned ships. 

These inequalities are the greatest det- 
riment in the present instance to any ship- 
sales scheme which the Shipping Board 
may adopt. No man is going to buy a 
vessel and put it in trade unless he is as- 
sured that it will have an equal chance 
with all other American-flag vessels. He 
does not wish to have his ship crowded 


out of a particular trade by government- 
owned ships, the operations of which are 
subsidized by money collected in the form 
of taxes from the general public. 

On the other hand, the Republicans 
realize that there is a credit limitation in 
this country. The government-owned fleet 
represents an investment of three billions 
of dollars. Even though it were desired 
to divest the government of this property 
it could not be done in a day, or a month, 
or a year. Private interests must first find 
some way to obtain the money before they 
can take over the government’s equity in 
shipping. 

During the war the slogan, “A Bridge 
of Ships,” was well enough, but the time 
is aproaching when the slogan will be, 
“Sell the Ships.” That is the slogan 
which is now being advanced by the bet- 
ter-trained minds, and it is the slogan 
which, it is heard in inner political circles, 
will be adopted by the next administra- 
tion. A sales program which contem- 
plates the auctioning off of twenty-five 
ships a month would extend the selling of 
the government’s equity over a period of 
some seven years. The Jones law, which 
is popularly looked upon as the Repub- 
lican pronouncement upon the subject, 
contemplated giving the Shipping Board 
ten years within which to dispose of its 
vessels. But the Wilson administration 
has allowed practically one year to elapse 
since the enactment of the Jones law with- 
out enforcing it. 

While the ships are being sold accord- 
ing to this program, the law directs that 
the Shipping Board shall endeavor to 
charter such vessels as it is unable to sell 
immediately. The allocation of ships is 
but the final alternative. Only a grand- 
stand play has been made at selling ships, 
and no attempt has been made to charter 
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them. On the other hand, the Shipping 
Board has contented itself with alloca- 
tions, under which system it insures its 
remaining in the shipping business. Now 
the American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion is advocating that the Shipping 
Board adopt a policy of chartering its 
vessels which remain unsold upon a bare- 
boat basis. The private owners are ready 
to do their part if the charter program is 
adopted. The pertinent question is: Why 
does not the Wilson board put it into 
effect? 


WHY PRICES ARE HIGH ON 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


The minimum wage paid to the un- 
skilled laborer in the mine for an eight- 
hour day is $6. Curiously enough, there 
is a greater scarcity of such unskilled 
labor in the anthracite field than there 
is among the class technically called 
miners—those who direct the work of the 
helpers, and who, of course, earn very 
big wages. 

Recent report shows that some of the 
miners in the soft coal field were making 
at the rate of from $8,000 to $10,000 in 
a year. 

It is difficult to find another commodity 
which is so greatly enhanced in price be- 
tween the state of raw material and the 
way it is delivered to the ultimate con- 
sumer as anthracite. 

An average of about sixty-one cents a 
ton is all that the man gets who owns the 
coal in the ground. The royalty in one 
Pennsylvania mine is $2.70 a ton. That 
is due to a sliding scale contract made a 
generation ago. 

But the average royalty is sixty-one 
cents for that ton of coal which cost you 
$15 in your cellar. The difference be- 
tween the sixty-one cents which the man 
who owns the coal in the ground receives 
and the $15 or so which the city con- 
sumer pays is eaten up by operator, sales 
agents, railroad carrier and local dealer. 

And all along that route, the wage scale 
is reputed by all factors concerned to be 
the big item of cost compared with former 
prices. 

It seems startling, but it is true, that 
one mine is unable to put coal on the 
cars at the mine for $10 a ton. Nowhere 
else are so many holidays observed as in 
the coal regions. This month there were 
eight days, including Sundays, that not a 
wheel turned in the anthracite field. 

The anthracite mines produce around 
85,000,000 tons annually. Roughly speak- 
ing, only half that comes out in the shape 
of prepared sizes, which are now so dear. 
When considering the high price of coal, 
the consumer should remember that it is 
this 50 per cent. of output which goes into 
home cellars that is obliged to carry the 
great extra burden of expense. 

It may be of little satisfaction to the 
buyer who pays $15 a ton to know that 

(Continued on page 3, column 4) 
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A NEAR VIEW OF CONDI- 
TIONS IN MEXICO 


Continuous Economic Development 
Inevitable 


To prognosticate about Mexico in cate- 
gorical terms serves but to classify the 
writer as superficial, or ignorant, or both. 
There one is so accustomed to the unex- 
pected that the unexpected becomes what 
is popularly known as “normal condi- 
tions.” The really abnormal period in 
Mexican history was the Porfirio Diaz 
régime, when the country was governed by 
a benevolent despotism and was charac- 
terized by the rule of law and progress. 

What can be said of the present polit- 
ical outlook is conservatively optimistic; 
but it would be unfair to deny that the 
whole situation might. change overnight. 
It is these kaleidescopic shifts which so 
unnerve the spirit of business. And yet 
they are in a sense taken too seriously by 
the foreigner. They, of course, affect con- 
ditions, have induced vast losses, and 
caused untold suffering. But there is a 
great truth regarding the country which 
should not be forgotten. 

The profound axiom regarding Mexico 
is that the stupendous natural wealth of 
the country plus an eighteen-hundred- 
mile common border with the United 
States has forced, and will continue to 
force, an economic development which the 
most adverse combination of circum- 
stances can only retard and not stop. 
Consider an anti-American President, 
such as Carranza, a World War, and a 
laissez-faire policy in Washington; it is 
hard to conceive of more inauspicious ele- 
ments, Yet millions of American capital 


flowed into Mexico during this period; 
chiefly into the great oil fields of Tampico, 
but also into mines, smelters, timber land, 
cotton and coffee plantations, etc. All 
profit postulates a risk—and the possible 
profits in Mexico are so great that ap- 
parently no risk can stop the march of 
development. 

The men behind these activities and re- 
sponsible for them are the captains of in- 
dustry and commerce. They know every 
phase of the Mexican situation, good and 
bad. They are going forward because 
they must supply the world’s demand for 
oil, silver and other metals, foodstuffs, 
lumber and other raw materials. They 
know that Mexico’s political problems 
must somehow be solved and that they 
can never stop the force of economic de- 
velopment. 

A number of American banks are study- 
ing the field for future business, and most 
of them have agents in Mexico City. A 
large London bank has just opened a 
branch there. 

The Mexican International Corporation, 
of New York and Mexico City, was 
formed last year to finance or rehabilitate 
industrial and business concerns in Mex- 
ico. Several large banks in the United 
States are interested in this venture and 
represented on the directorate. 

New local banking institutions have 
been formed and are making money. The 
Banque Francais du Mexique, formerly 
the Banco Lacaud, has secured French 
capital and is doing an active banking 
business. The profits of this bank during 
the past year were very high. 

Financially the country is sound. All 
paper currencies were practically swept 
into ineffectiveness by their complete de- 
preciation and the country suddenly found 
itself on a solid gold basis because there 
was nothing else accepted as the circulat- 
ing medium. There is little credit, inter- 
est rates are extremely high, banks charg- 
ing as much as 2 per cent. a month for 
loans, and few bills are paid by check. A 
man walking along the street with a bag 
of gold, going to pay his bills, is no un- 
common sight. The economic conditions 
are, therefore, elemental, but they are also 
eminently sound for exactly the same rea- 
son. 

The political situation is now conserva- 
tively optimistic. General Obregon, who 
takes office Demember Ist, is a strong 
man. He starts with a fairly united coun- 
try; at least there are no unconquered 
chieftains who defy him openly. This is 
an exceptional condition if the last ten 
years are taken into consideration. The 
country is tired of strife. The Republican 
administration holds the promise of a real 
Mexican policy and the protection of 
American business. General Obregon is 
said now to be favorably inclined toward 
the United States. He promises to pay 
the foreign debt, interest on which has 
not been met for several years. 
encouraging American investment. He 
promises protection. Although recogni- 
tion may not be granted until after March 
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4th, the straws all point to an approaching 
entente between the two Governments. 

On the other hand, are the well-founded 
charges that the de la Huerta Government 
(which is really almost identical with the 
coming Obregon Government) has allowed 
Bolshevism to develop and may have even 
fostered it. The avowed principles of 
Acting-President de la Huerta before he 
took office were distinctly Bolshevistic in 
tendency. The last few days have indi- 
cated certain Red activity and in some 
quarters it is believed that it has been 
tacitly allowed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment so as to hasten recognition. 

Another danger lies in Obregon’s igno- 
rance of foreign affairs. He is a man of 
action, a good soldier, but untrained in 
the ways of diplomacy. He has traveled 
little outside of Mexico and has never been 
in Europe. He may, perhaps, not be fully 
convinced of the necessity of a policy of 
real co-operation with the United States 
and of showing a spirit of give and take. 
There is a gross misconception of all 
things American in Mexico. An educated 
Mexican told me in all seriousness that 
in the time of the old Huerta government 
if an attack had been made on the United 
States the Mexican Army could have 
marched from the border to Washington 
without oposition! A popular Mexican 
leader like Obregon is fearful lest he be 
charged with “selling himself to the 
Yankees,” and Carranza’s policy of de- 
fiance toward the United States is igno- 
rantly pointed out as an example to be 
followed. 

The profoundly serious and ever-present 
problem in Mexico is the Indian popula- 
tion, which comprises probably 85 per 
cent. of the whole country. These people 
are illiterate, completely ignorant and 
ground down by centuries of oppression 
and poverty. The education of these 
masses is the problem which must con- 
front any Mexican Government. The 
process must be of necessity a long one, 
but slight efforts already made indicate 
that the Indian will respond readily to 
the proper instruction. Just as the hope 
of Mexico lies in an intelligent Indian 
population, its greatest menace lies in the 
misdirected efforts of these same people. 

On the whole the outlook is conserva- 
tively optimistic. This is sufficient to 
make the investor look toward golden 
Mexico, the treasure house of the world, 
with its untouched mines, its oil, its cheap 
land and cheap labor, its vast potentiali- 
ties for the production of raw materials, 
its glorious climate, its scenic beauties 
and historic charm. But those who look 
at the Mexico of the past and of the fu- 
ture, silently and resistlessly continue to 
invest and to do business, thankful for a 
favorable turn, but not stopped or de- 
pressed by the contrary. The continuous 
development of Mexico is inevitable; it 
can be retarded or accelerated by circum- 
stances, but it can never be stopped, and 
the United States must do the major 
share of this work. 

Rosert Boomer. 


WHY PRICES ARE HIGH ON 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


(Continued from page 2, column 4) 
fact. Still it is the truth. Operators are 
unable to make any profit on the small 
sizes. 

There is no hard coal shortage in Phila- 
delphia at this time. New York is 
1,500,000 tons below its normal supply. 

At present there is above ground per- 
haps 21,000,000 tons of anthracite, of 
which 16,000,000 tons are in the North- 
west and New England. 

The cost of distributing coal in Phila- 
delphia is very high. Before the war, 
when a dealer had a “spread” of $1.25 a 
ton he could turn around. Now he needs 
$3.25. 

It is difficult to conceive a less econom- 
ical thing than the present method of dis- 
tributing coal in this city. There are 
about 230 different local dealers. Those 
in a position to know say that 30 would 
be enough. 

One dealer handles about 1,000,000 
tons, or just about one-sixth of all the 
anthracite burned in Philadelphia. But 
that dealer has a plant equipped to han- 
dle 2,000,000 tons. 

There are about 7,000 coal delivery 
autos or wagons in use here, and nobody 
can estimate how many times these ve- 
hicles duplicate each other’s routes, cover- 
ing the same ground half a dozen times. 

When the food administrator during 
the war looked into a similar condition of 
the local milk dealers, the first thing he 
did was to recommend a consolidation of 
interests which would prevent half a dozen - 
rival milk wagons traversing one little 
street. 

The cost of delivery of any commodity 
is now extremely heavy. Bread-wagon 
drivers in Philadelphia in some instances 
earn as big wages in a year as a United 
States Senator. Indeed, there are drivers 
who get more than a senator. 

Once $9 a week hired a coal-wagon 
driver. Now the wages for that sort of 
work run as high as $35. One-quarter 
of the delivery vehicles are auto trucks, 
which dealers say are economical for long 
hauls, but are beaten by horses on the 
short hauls, 

It is more or less popular to blame most 
of the public’s coal troubles upon the big 
operators. Local distributors of coal who 
know the facts generally admit that the 
public owes a debt to the big operator 
which he will never collect. 

The big operators stabilize the market, 
and they alone prevented a real sky- 
rocketing of hard coal during the past 
couple of years. Even at that there are 
known instances where small independents 
during the worst coal stress charged as 
much as $5 a ton above the regular price 
schedule laid down by the dominating 
operators. 

The recent advance of 40 per cent. in 
freight rates is one new element which 
helps keep up the price of coal to the city 

(Continued on page 4, column 4) 
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THE STATE OF AFFAIRS 
IN AUSTRIA 


[This first-hand report of Austrian con- 
ditions, written for THE CoRN EXCHANCE, 
comes from a high Austrian official, who 
is also a thorough student of Central Euro- 
pean economic problems.] 


After the breakdown of the ancient 
monarchy- the young state of German 
Austria lay, for some months, as if struck 
to death. All the old communications 
were destroyed, all spirit of enterprise 
had vanished in consequence of the gen- 
eral want of security. Nobody, who has 
not been present in this terrible year, will 
quite understand the despair of the Aus- 
trian population, but nobody who has had 
insight into the situation of this period 
will blame the Austrians for having ex- 
pected help only from abroad. It was 
America which then saved Vienna from 
actually starving, and the population has 
not forgotten this American help. Every 
American coming to Vienna can he 
sure of a hearty welcome from all the 
classes. But he will not only meet with 
sympathy; he will also, if coming as a 
business man, be looked upon purely as 
such, everybody knowing that America 
pursues no political aims in our country, 
contrary to what we are used to with re- 
gard to some other nations. 

Today we can consider that the worst 
is over. Many industries have started on 
a fresh rise and commercial relations have 
been taken up again with almost all 
states. 

Although the investment of capital in 
Austria seems to have but little attraction 
for America, the importance of Vienna as 
a commercial center is too little known 
and undervalued abroad. 

Different nations have sought for their 
advantage in Austria in different ways. 
The purchase of the Danube fleet with 
all its appurtenances by an English group 
was certainly more than a merely chari- 
table affair, having been occasioned by 
the desire of dominating one of the chief 
lines of trade to the East, whereas the 
acquisition of the majority of the shares 
of our most important iron ore mines and 
of several timber enterprises by Italian 
companies has not only brought a good 
profit to them, but also warrants the neces- 
sary supplies of iron and timber for the 
future to their country, which is in want 
of these materials. 

We may admit that all these motives 
are of no great interest to America and 
that the present return on investments is 
small, Only a few among the industry 
shares pay more than 5 per cent., many 
only 2% per cent. In the import and 
export business the Italians chiefly made 
the largest profit. The chances were most 
favorable for them, the country being 
partly occupied by Italian troops and the 
chief railway lines being under Italian 
control, besides which it was easier for 
the Italians, as our neighbors, to take 
advantage of the chances of import and 


export trade. Last winter there were 
14,000 Italian tradesmen present in Vienna 
at one time, whereas a few weeks later, 
when the krone had risen and the lira 
fallen, only a few of them were still to be 
found. Most of them had made their 
profit and had gone, waiting for the next 
good chance. 

But this method of doing business is 
not suitable for the Americans. For them, 
Vienna and her hinterland are especially 
qualified as a market for their output of 
raw materials and manufactured articles. 
If business could not be developed by 
Americans on a large scale during the 
last two years the reasons were partly the 
bad state of the lines of transport and 
the artificial prohibitions at the many new 
frontiers—of course besides the bad rate 
of exchange. But lately a considerable 
improvement in means of transport can be 
noticed, and the restrictions on interna- 
tional trade enacted by the different gov- 
ernments are quickly being diminished. 

In August, Austria concluded its first 
commercial treaty since the war, viz., with 
Roumania. A short time afterwards a 
similar agreement was concluded with 
Jugo-Slavia and the negotiations with 
Czecho-Slovakia are beginning. The im- 
portance of these agreements will be rec- 
ognized if it is considered that up till 
now the importation of all commodities 
into Austria, and of most of them into 
the neighboring states, was subject to a 
special license. Now, in the treaty with 


Roumania, both governments have granted | 


each other the importation and exporta- 
tion of numbers of articles free from spe- 
cial permit. This is of eminent impor- 
tance to Austria, because Vienna has al- 
ways been the commercial center not only 
of the provinces belonging to the ancient 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but also of 
the largest part of the Balkans and of 
the countries adjoining southern Russia. 
Vienna is for these countries not only 
geographically the nearest western cap- 
ital, but it possesses also, thanks to the 
mixture of nations in the ancient mon- 
archy and its neighborhood to the Bal- 
kans, a class of merchants speaking all 
necessary languages and knowing the 
habits of the many respective nations. 
Among these there are many old families, 
which have homes in Vienna, Constanti- 
nople, Bucarest or Trieste, etc., and en- 
joy the best reputation. Connection with 
this class is necessary if anybody is to 
get hold of trade in these countries. Even 
the establishment of large stocks of goods 
in the ports of the Black Sea by English 
and Italian firms was not able to alienate 
trade from Vienna. 

The treaty with Roumania contains a 
stipulation which is characteristic of this 
situation, the Roumanian Government hav- 
ing solicited from Austria free exporta- 
tion of certain articles of which they knew 
perfectly well that Austria neither pro- 
duces nor possesses, with explicit refer- 
ence to the fact that the Roumanian mer- 
chants were accustomed to buy these arti- 
cles in Vienna, though they came from 
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Germany or England. It has been gen- 
erally recognized that Vienna is going to 
retain its part as a trading center, and 
all circles are now endeavoring to remove 
all restrictions which remain from war- 
time. 

In Austria herself, though, the possi- 
bility of purchasing American-made arti- 
cles is at present rather small, due to the 
loss of wealth and to the fact that Aus- 
trian industry is capable of furnishing 
many articles itself. Though the general 
prohibition of importation, which is still 
in force, is going to be removed in a few 
days, the importation of certain articles 
will still be subject to special license and, 
unfortunately, there will be some articles 
among these which are of interest for 
America, as, for instance, shoes, agricul- 
tural machines, typewriting machines, etc. 
But some of the neighboring countries are 
in great need of the same, and it will be 
provided for, that international trade shall 
suffer as little as possible by restrictions. 
For this reason the new customs bill, 
which was put in force last summer, 
grants every possible facility for trade for 
articles in transit, and importation with 
the purpose of re-export will be largely 
favored. 

Big Vienna firms and corporations are 
founding a society for establishing and 
carrying on a large storage house for 
goods in transit, which will be situated 
on the banks of the Danube at the end 
of the town, with junctions to all the rail- 
ways. They hope to open it in the spring. 
The commodities will be deposited there 
under bond and can be disposed of by 
warrant. For several articles, commerce 
is being facilitated by the reopening of 
the exchange for produce, which had 
been closed since the beginning of the 
war, and was only reopened a few days 
ago. Also the restrictions on foreign pay- 
ments, which had remained from war- 
times and were considered as among the 
most annoying nuisances, have at last 
been almost entirely removed. 

Up till now dealing with foreign bills 
and values had only been allowed to the 
Devisenzentrale, a semi-official institution. 
Now, a few days ago, the official com- 
merce with bills and values at the Stock 
Exchange has been allowed again and the 
terminal exchange of the same has been 
established, so that any merchant is free 
to cover his want of foreign bills as con- 
venient to himself without being subject 
to governmental permission. Merely the 
exportation of kronen and the transfer of 
assets in kronen to foreign countries re- 
mains still prohibited. Also the obliga- 
tion of exporters to export only in ex- 
change for foreign values and to deliver 
the same to the Devisenzentrale has been 
removed two months ago. This system of 
exporting only in exchange for foreign 
values had certainly been one of the most 
disadvantageous measures of the Austrian 
Government, having injured the availabil- 
ity of its own currency. Now this system 
remains valid only with a few exceptions, 
for instance, for timber. So free trade is 
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taking its place again and the good re- 
sults are showing up already. 

The greatest difficulty which is still pre- 
vailing is no more, as other impediments 
used to be, a consequence of our political 
catastrophe, but a phenomenon which ap- 
pears in the whole world, viz., a general 
glut. It must, though, be confessed that 
even this grievance has hurt Austria more 
than other countries, but that is probably 
a consequence of the false policy of the 
government. For, when at the end of last 
winter the prices of most articles began 
to fall on the world’s markets and the 
rate of exchange of countries which had 
hitherto been rendered financial aid by 
America, i.e., Italy, went down, the Aus- 
trian Government arranged an artificial 
rise of the krone at Ziirich from 1.60 to 
4 centimes. Thus it came about that 
manufacturers and exporters who had 
bought raw materials and ready-made 
articles at high prices and at a lower rate 
of the krone, were forced to sell at lower 
prices to countries with a sinking rate of 
exchange, and that at a time when gen- 
eral stagnation was beginning. This sud- 
den drop would have been a catastrophe 
if industry and commerce had not made 
considerable profits in the period before. 
Perhaps it was also a success of the goy- 
ment, which had moderated the conse- 
quences of their own act of violence by 
another act of the same character, com- 
pelling the banks in time to restrict credits 
and preventing in this way many specu- 
lators from exaggerated investments at the 
Stock Exchange and in commodities. 

But the government was not able to 
maintain the krone in this artificial posi- 
tion. It sank again to the lowest level 
ever reached, and in several branches an 
increase of exportation is to be remarked, 
though last year’s boom has not been 
equaled, as new difficulties have arisen, 
viz., the general shortage of money and 


the uncertain situation in the raw mate-. 


rials market. It is just these difficulties, 
against which no land is so well equipped 
as America, and it is just this situation 
which would make it possible to the 
American trade to get a hold in this coun- 
try and to stand up successfully against 
all competitors-in a large territory inhab- 
ited by sixty to seventy million souls. 


WHY PRICES ARE HIGH ON 
ANTHRACITE COAL 
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buyer. So when coal dealers are asked 
what will bring down the price of coal, 
they will say that cheaper labor at the 
mines or a much greater output per man 
at the mines is the first requisite. 

A drop in the price of bituminous will 
also tend to force down the price of the 
steam sizes of anthracite. 

But dear as coal now is, there is not 
expected to be any shortage of supply in 
Philadelphia this winter. 
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PHILADELPHIA IN A NEW 
SUIT OF CLOTHES 


Effect of Present and Prospective 
Improvements 


A foreign poet, when asked his opinion 
of an American city, replied: “Why don't | 
they finish it?” 

But no live city is ever finished. A 
town which did not go on making changes 
constantly would in a few years look as| 
dead as Pompeii. 

Hence the best yardstick with which to 
measure Philadelphia is not what has 
been done, but what is under way or con- 
templated. Proud of our parks and our 
history and our long list of civic advan- 
tages and assets; yes, but even Athens 
cannot do business on her past glories, | 
and Rome needs something besides her 
ancient splendors in these practical times. | 

A braggart was boasting to a soldier of 
the Civil War about what he had done to 
preserve the Union. 

“Very good,” replied the man who had 
carried a gun, “but which way is your 
musket pointing today?” 

What Philadelphia has done is written 
sufficiently clear on our country’s annals. 
For most of that record, we who live and 
are active today are not responsible, and 
hence we need pin no medals upon our 
coats. 

But we and we alone are responsible 
for the present and the immediate future. 
So it is not a case of how our daddies 
behayed, but a question of how our. “mus-| 
kets are pointing today.” 

What are Philadelphians doing now to 
promote the city’s interests? What works 
are under way, which, when finished, may | 
be catalogued among our municipal large | 
achievements ? 

The voters just authorized a loan of 
$33,000,000 to push along a great num-| 
ber of projects. Of course, big as that 
sum looks to an individual, it will fall far 
short of paying for all the improvements 
now happily started. 

That British humorist who found the} 
American city unfinished, would see | 
Philadelphia today far from complete. | 
But our state is that of a man being! 
measured for a suit of new clothes—not 
the last suit he expects to get, but a suit 
needed to replace the well-worn garments. 

There stands the Parkway nearly done, 
and now seen to be worth much more 
than the $25,000,000 or so which it has! 
cost. | 

(Continued on page 2, column 3) 
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“NEVER AGAIN” 


TOP HEAVY 


OP HEAVY—that’s the trouble and it’s a very real trouble, and 
must be taken in hand promptly and corrected quickly. Three 
features in the 1920 Census demand attention and corrective 

action. First, a drop in percentage of increase; second, an increase in 
town and city population which carries us over the danger line with 
52% city and town residents; third, an actual decrease of more than 
one-half of 1% in the number of people resident in rural districts. 

It is the old, old story—decrease in number of people producing 
more than they consume—increase in those who consume more than 
they produce. Old style—father and six sons cultivating one hundred 
acres of farm. New style—father trying to cultivate half of the old 
hundred acres—six sons in city clerking for the man who sells the 
farm product of the one farmer. Or, take another case—six farmer 
boys in Government clerkships figuring on reason for high cost of 
living—old man at home understanding why living costs are high, be- 
cause he now has to provide food for six who don’t produce anything 
—when in the good old days, six pairs of hands provided for their own 
supply and produced a surplus. Cities growing rapidly—country dis- 
tricts near cities showing abandoned farms or farms where only half 
acreage is cultivated; meanwhile crowded cities fed by food trans- 
ported two thousand miles. 

Back to the country—that is the call of the census record. Back to 
the mines—back to the places where man’s labor is able to make 
available the riches of our natural resources and to create new buying 
power. 

Top heavy—yes, that is the trouble—too much head, too little heart; 
too much love of pleasure, too little love of work; too much trying to 
“let George do it,” while we criticize or give cheap advice. 


(Continued on page 2) 


FAMOUS DAUGHTERS OF 
THE QUAKER CITY 


| A Long List of Notable Careers 


_ That women in the United States have 
|made so great an advance in political, 
| professional and business life is primarily 
| due to the Philadelphia women who have 
| been pioneers in all movements which 
have resulted in broadening the fields of 
jusefulness for the so-called weaker sex. 
|In the history of the country, in its lit- 
‘erature, art and business, Philadelphia 
/women have played a prominent and 
‘oftentimes conspicuous part, but the 
|country is so large and the workers now 
'so numerous that the facts are often for- 


| gotten. 
| One of the earliest women poets this 
country produced, and perhaps the first 
| good verse writer of the sex, was a Phila- 
| delphian—the witty and clever Mrs. 
| Elizabeth Graeme Ferguson. And she is 
|recalled also as an historical figure, hav- 
ling been induced to carry Duché’s notori- 
| ous letter to Washington during the Rev- 
\olution. This missive, as may be recalled, 
was an appeal for the commander-in-chief 
‘to lay down his arms. Mrs. Ferguson was 
| acquitted of any unpatriotic design in the 
matter, but it ended the parson’s career 
\in the United States. 
| Another Philadelphia woman, Mrs. 
|Lydia Darragh, played a romantic and 
historic part in the Revolution, and 
| strangely enough her message, too, was to 
| Washington. However, it was ina. dif- 
ferent strain. She overheard British offi- 
cers who were lodged in her house dis- 
|cuss plans for a surprise attack upon the 
|American Army, then at White Marsh, 
and stole away from her house and ac- 
quainted the outposts with her informa- 
tion. The attack which followed was an 
entire failure. 
| If Jane Aitken, the daughter of Robert 
Aitken, who published the first English 
Bible in the United States, in 1782, was 
not America’s first woman printer, she 
lived to be the only one. Her father died 
about the end of the eighteenth century, 
and Jane succeeded him. In 1808 she 
brought out Charles Thomson’s ambitious 
translation of the Bible, the first complete 
translation of the original Hebrew and 
/Greek made in this country. In 1811 she 
printed the “Census” City Directory, and 
for some years was printer to City Coun- 
cil. 

Eliza Leslie and Mrs. Sarah Josepha 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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FAMOUS DAUGHTERS OF THE 
QUAKER CITY 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
Hale were magazine editors and authors 
here at a time when the former profession 
was regarded as particularly masculine in 
its character. Miss Leslie was a native 
of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Hale passed 
more than half of her very long life here. 
Among her other many claims to fame is 
the organization of a movement which re- 
sulted in the establishment of a national 
Thanksgiving Day. A lesser work of 
hers, which perhaps is better known, is 
the authorship of the child verses en- 
titled, “Mary’s Lamb.” 

“Memorial Day,” which, from having 
been made an American holiday is grad- 
ually becoming naturalized in Europe, is 
due to the work of another Philadelphia 
woman, Mrs. E. M. Kimball, who imme- 
diately after the Civil War started an agi- 
tation which won popular approval of her 
patriotic plan. 

In the field of literature, Philadelphia 
women have been successful, and a few of 
them have become distinguished. In ad- 
dition to those already referred to may 
be added the names of “Grace Green- 
wood” (Mrs. Sarah Jane Lippincott), 
who had a vogue in the last century. 


Alice Neal, wife of the author, Joseph C. | 


Neal, whose admirers thought him an 
American Dickens; Rebecca Harding 
Davis, Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore, the friend 
of the poet Browning; Anna M. Dickin- 
son, author, lecturer, dramatist and 
actress, whose addresses during the Civil 
War were admitted to have been benefi- 
cial to the Union cause; Mrs. Annis Lee 
Wister, whose translations of European 
novels won her a high place; Mrs. Horace 
Howard Furness, wife of the late Shake- 
spearean commentator, whose Concord- 
ance of Shakespeare’s Poems has given 
her a permanent place in scholarship of 
+ country; and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, 

»‘iose sympathetic work in collaboration 

th her artist husband has been one of 

e happiest unions of its kind in our 

‘erary annals, are a few who can in- 
stantly be called to mind. Miss Agnes 
Repplier’s name is familiar wherever 
books in English are read, for her charm 
as an essayist is the brightest thing we 
have had in modern American literature. 

In art, Philadelphia can boast of an 
equal number of women of achievement. 
The School of Design for Women, a 
pioneer work of wide influence in this 
country, was founded by Mrs. Sarah Peter, 
wife of the then British Consul at Phila- 
delphia. The recent head of that school, 
Miss Emily Sartain, was once a pupil 
there, and was one of the few women in 
this country whose art equipment and 
studies made her an excellent engraver, as 
well as a painter. 

Other Philadelphia women who have 
had notable careers in art—some of them 
are still enjoying fame—are Cecilia 
Blaux, who has attained pre-eminence as 
a portrait painter; Mary Cassatt, whose 


TOP HEAVY—Continued 
Let each man try to work a little more and talk a little less—create 


something rather than criticize somebody. 


America has grown great 


by “getting there,” not by bragging about where “she’s got” or em- 
ploying half the population at high wages to write ancient history. 
The post-mortem investigation produces wisdom—yes, but as a wealth 
producer, it looks awfully like a full-grown slacker. 


studies of children have revealed a new 
note, which has won international recog- 
nition; Ida Wangh, Sarah Ball Dodson, 
Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, Violet Oak- 
ley, Jessie Willcox Smith, and Eleanor 
Plaisted Abbott, to mention the merest 
handful of names. 

It is now generally understood that the 
first medical college for educating women 
as physicians was that established in this 
city, and of the first class to receive diplo- 
mas in 1851, one at least, Dr. Hannah E. 
Longshore, was a Philadelphian. In those 
days there was a prejudice against a 
woman physician, and Dr. Longshore had 
to resort to a campaign of education be- 
fore she received her first patient. Dr. 
Longshore’s daughter, Mrs. Rudolph 
Blankenburg, has long been a leader of 
women in civic movements in Philadel- 
phia. 

The meeting at which Dr. Longshore 
delivered her first lecture was presided 
over by that famous worker for humanity, 
Lucretia Mott, whose activity as an Abo- 
litionist at a time when it was most un- 
popular, finally achieved the emancipation 
of slaves in the United States. 

Two Philadelphia women set the pace 
for the movement which has resulted in 
the better care of animals. Mrs, Caro- 
line Earle White gave the greater part of 
her life to promoting the Society to Pre- 
vent Cruelty to Animals, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Morris established probably the first 
“Refuge” for animals in the world. We 
hear a great deal less of cruelty to ani- 
mals in these days; we see fewer stray 
ones, and the good work has spread all 
over the country. 

Although Philadelphia cannot claim to 
have had the first woman lawyer, that cir- 
cumstance was entirely due to laws which 
prevented Mrs. Carrie B. Kilgore from be- 
ing admitted to the Bar in 1870 when she 
was prepared. It was not until 1883 that 
the rules of court were altered to permit 
women to practice, and then Mrs. Kilgore 
was admitted. Since then there have 
been other Philadelphia women who have 
become lawyers, among them Mrs. Mar- 
garet Klingsmith, now regarded as lead- 
ing woman lawyer here. 

The New Century Club House on 
Twelfth Street is the work of Mrs. Nich- 
ols, Philadelphia’s first woman architect, 
and probably the first practitioner of the 
art in the United States. Although 
erected thirty years ago, the club house 
is still regarded as an attractive piece of 
architecture. 

At present one member of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education is a woman, 
Mrs. Anna Lane Lingelbach, but thirty 
years ago there were two women on the 
Board, Miss Anna Hallowell and Mrs. 


Mary P. Mumford, both of whom gave 
excellent service over a long period of 
membership. For many years Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Stevenson, accomplished archzolo- 
gist, was director of the University 
Museum and lecturer on Egyptology. 
Women in business are no longer a nov- 
elty. They are to be met with every- 
where, and one of the largest manufac- 
turing and retailing candy concerns in the 
city is the creation and work of a woman. 
Whenever the United States has been 
at war, Philadelphia women immediately 
came to the front in the public estimation 
for their untiring work and efficient man- 
agement in organizing relief work for sol- 
diers and sailors and their dependents. 
During the Civil War the Sanitary Com- 
mission with such active women as Mrs. 
E. D. Gillespie as one of their ablest 
guides, wrote its page on the country’s 
history, and during the recent World War 
the enormously enlarged work done by 
the Philadelphia women even before the 
United States entered the conflict is one 
of the things which makes every Phila- 
delphian feel proud of his city. The 
work undertaken by Mrs. J. Willis Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton, Mrs. E. 
T. Stotesbury and Mrs. Cornelius Steven- 
son, among others, cannot be forgotten. 


PHILADELPHIA IN A NEW SUIT OF 
CLOTHES 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


It is beyond doubt the costliest street 
for its length ever built. London’s great 
Kingsway was made to pay for its con- 
struction by assessing the adjoining 
property-owners for the benefit which 
they derived from that new thoroughfare. 

And at last it seems that the great new 
library, to cost around $5,000,000, is un- 
der way, and will soon rise to adorn the 
road to the Park. 

The Art Gallery is another even more 
pretentious building that is further along 
toward the beautiful superstructure. It 
will probably cost more than the Library. 

Far greater and more imposing than 
either will be the Cathedral which Bishop 
Rhinelander has projected, and which is 
destined to rear its magnificent propor- 
tions on the Parkway. 

But the City Useful is keeping step 
with the City Beautiful. Thus Mayor 
Moore planned to spend about $5,000,000 
a year during each year of his adminis- 
tration to repave 50 miles of street—200 
miles in his four-year term. The city is 
not now doing that well, but it is doing 
something. 

Philadelphia has more than 1,200 miles 
of paved streets, of which 615 are asphalt. 

War halted the great $20,000,000 rail- 


road improvement along the Delaware, 
but that will start as soon as labor, mate- 
rials and financial matters improve. 
Joined with the widening of Delaware 
Avenue itself and plus the addition of 
piers along the river, this railroad better- 
ment will put the Philadelphia port 
abreast of the very best in the world and 
ahead of any other American port for the 
swift and economical handling of ocean 
traffic. 

The State has decreed by law that 
Philadelphia must dispose of its sewage 
and not let it escape into the rivers. When 
finished, the work of building sewage dis- 
posal plants will cost perhaps $25,000,000. 
Two of the plants are under progress. 

Philadelphia had the first river bridge 
on the American continent, and the city 
never seems to get enough bridges. There 
are now before the Mayor requests for 
forty bridges, big and little, to span 
rivers, creeks and railroad tracks. 

The so-called University Bridge at 
Thirty-fourth Street, estimated to cost 
over $2,000,000, is the most pretentious 
one on the bridge program, not including 
the grand structure to span the Delaware. 
That interstate affair may cost $20,000,- 
000, but Philadelphia, Camden, Pennsy]- 
vania and New Jersey seem to have de- 
creed that it shall be built. 

Governor Sproul is strongly committed 
to that big enterprise. 

War stopped the subway under Broad 
Street, but not before it had been pushed 
beneath the City Hall. As in the case 
of the railroad work along the Delaware, 
the Broad Street subway waits upon lower 
costs of money, men and materials. 

The Frankford “L,” however, is a big 
project which is very nearly ready for 
use, and it will add immensely to the con- 
venience and progress of the northeastern - 
part of the city. 

Philadelphia has for a century led 
American cities in the possession of a 
premier park. It is adding a wonderful 
new park down near League Island, 
which will transform in appearance the _ 
territory for miles in extent. _ ork 

No American city of metropolitan di- 
mensions has a supply of better water 
than Philadelphia. But Philadelphia is 
growing at a fast clip, and it is necessary 
for the city to look ahead for a larger 
supply. 

A new supply of about 50,000,000 gal- 
lons has been added, but the Schuylkill 
has been tapped to the limit. Artesian 
wells are suggested for manufacturing 
use, and such wells are now used by the 
Atlantic Refining and other large works. 

However, some months ago a committee 
of engineers made a report to the Mayor 
on ways to increase the Philadelphia 
water supply. There are three great 
sources: The Perkiomen basin, the upper 
Lehigh and the Susquehanna. Including 
the filtration works and aqueduct, the 
Perkiomen plan would cost $134,000,000. 

The Susquehanna would tax us $255,- 
000,000. 

(Continued on page 3, column 4) 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
AT WASHINGTON 


International relations and_ financial 
troubles constitute the most serious prob- 
lems before the Federal Administration, 
and the general expectation naturally is 
that the legislative activities of Congress 
during this, the short session, will be de- 
voted entirely to these two matters. 
While some things along this line will un- 
doubtedly be attempted, it is not expected 
by practical diagnosticians of Congress 
that much will be accomplished. 

President Wilson has sent to Congress 
his annual message outlining what prob- 
lems should be acted upon immediately. 
When measured in an unbiased light, it 
must be agreed that the President’s 
- recommendations ‘are highly worth while. 
But the political complexion of Congress 
at this time is not such as will be condu- 
cive to action on any of these suggestions. 
President-elect Harding has added the 
weight of his opinion and suggested to 
Congress that there be no delay in the at- 
tending to vital legislative matters. Just 
because he will assume responsibility for 
governmental action after next March 4th, 
he thinks is no cause for postponing meas- 
ures in which the country is chiefly in- 
terested. 

But the fact that we have a Democratic 
President and a Republican Congress is 
not conducive to an easy legislative pro- 
gram. The prime subjects up for consid- 
eration, and it is agreed by leaders on 
both sides that these matters should be 
given prior thought, are the Peace Treaty, 
Tariff and Taxes. While political prog- 
nosticators are expecting President Wil- 
son to resubmit the Peace Treaty together 
with the League of Nations plan, it is a 


foregone conclusion that the Senate will 
do nothing with it until Mr. Harding 
takes his seat in the White House. 

On the other hand, Congress has be- 
gun this concluding session with various 
moves to repeal or reconstruct the war 
legislation which has been left this long 
time upon the statute books. Repeal of 
the war powers of the President was at- 
tempted in the previous session, but it 
failed by veto of the President. Another 
attempt is now being made to have these 
measures taken from the statute books. 
At the same time an effort is being made 
in Congress to bring some relief to the 
agricultural interests of the country by 
an extension of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration or by a revision of the tariff duties 
on agricultural products. Both these 
schemes are meeting with and will con- 
tinue to meet with serious opposition. 
While nothing may actually come of 
these efforts, it does at least mean the 
waste of considerable valuable time on 
the part of Congress. 

The credit relations in the country un- 
doubtedly require some thought, and it is 
the usual practice to ask Congress to give 
aid when anything is wanting. Last year 
Congress enacted the bill to create export 
finance corporations. Recently an effort 
has been made to create some such cor- 
porations. This will be about the time 
that an appeal will be taken to Congress 
for modifications to the law so that the 
workings of the export finance corpora- 
tions will be made practical. 

Much waste effort can be expected 
along these lines, as during a short ses- 
sion Congress has precious little time to 
give to highly technical or to seriously 
important subjects. It is necessary that 
Congress enact the annual appropriation 
bills, and that is a task of no mean im- 
portance. The Republican leaders have 
already given notice that the requests for 
appropriations made by the various gov- 
ernmental departments must be cut by 
some $1,400,000,000. It takes the com- 
mittees of Congress and the two Houses 
of Congress in open session quite a little 
while to make up its mind as to where 
the paring of appropriations shall be 
made. And there are only about two 
months in which that is to be done. 

The time will be seriously crowded by 
the various other matters which are forc- 
ing themselves upon the attention of Con- 
gress. For instance, already the immigra- 
tion exclusion bill has been put through 
the House of Representatives. New im- 
migration laws are undoubtedly much 
needed, but the problem cannot be tem- 
porarily dispensed with by an exclusion 
act. 

There is also the subject of prohibition, 
which is bringing forward all sorts of en- 
tangling problems. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has ruled that prohibition applies to 
American-flag ships, even though in for- 
eign ports. Should that ruling be applied 
strictly a serious blow would be dealt the 
American merchant marine. Therefore, 
an effort is to be made to put through at 


this session of Congress a concurrent reso- 
lution excluding American merchant 
ships when outside the three-mile limit 
from the provisions of the Volstead law. 

Out of the period of readjustment and 
the industrial depression now upon the 
country comes numerous problems for 
congressional action. Senator Calder, of 
New York, and his committee has been 
investigating the coal problem during the 
past year. This committee has also gone 
into the question of housing shortage. It 
has some bills which it will ask Congress 
to enact at this session because of the 
emergency of the matter considered. 
These measures are strictly non-partisan, 
and undoubtedly some legislation along 
these lines may be expected. It may re- 
sult ultimately in Federal regulation in 
some form or other, or it may be merely 
a tax exemption on new housing projects, 
nevertheless something must be done and 
undoubtedly something will be done. 

Taxation is probably the one thing 
upon which members of Congress are be- 
ing importuned most. It is a matter 
which will receive prior consideration 
after March 4th next, and may receive 
some consideration before then. Many 
corporations found it difficult to meet 
their December payments on _ excess 
profits and income taxes. As the law 
now stands they are subject to serious 
fines and punishments for not paying this 
debt to the government even though they 
have no money with which to pay. This 
requires some direct recognition on the 
part of Congress or a lax imposition of 
the statute law by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

The tax problem is closely allied with 
the question of governmental appropria- 
tions. President Wilson has recom- 
mended the enactment of a budget sys- 
tem. President-elect Harding has given 
this his sanction also. Congress proposed 
such a law at the last session, but it was 
vetoed by the President because it lim- 
ited his authority to appoint the members 
of the Budget Committee. Politics un- 
doubtedly played its part when this law 
was previously considered. There is not 
so much danger now that politics will 
have a serious effect. Many members of 
Congress are hoping and expecting a 
budget law to be enacted within the next 
two months, 

But out of the movement to reduce 
taxation some other matters will un- 
doubtedly arise and demand considera- 
tion. For instance, there is the Shipping 
Board, the appropriations for which con- 
stitute one of the larger items of appro- 
priation. Considerable dissatisfaction has 
been displayed with the manner in which 
the Board has operated. The so-called 
Walsh committee has been investigating 
some of the points of maladministration, 
and now a recommendation is before this 
committee to have all claims and salvage 
work divorced from the Board and a busi- 
ness commission appointed to dispose of 
all surplus property of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 


While Congress itself is attempting to 
make progress with this program, various 
committees of Congress will make prep- 
arations for the legislative program 
which Mr. Harding will ask after next 
March. The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House has been requested to begin 
tariff hearings now. Another attempt is 
to be made after next March to have re- 
pealed that provision of the commercial 
treaties which prevent us giving differen- 
tial treatment to American ships in 
American ports. Harding wishes the 
Panama Canal tolls question taken up 
again, and various members of Congress 
are certain that some form of shipping 
subsidy, even though it amounts only to 
a mail subvention, be granted our mer- 
chant marine. And finally it will devolve 
upon the Harding Administration to re- 
construct our outstanding treaty relations 
and to act upon the League of Nations 
question. At the current session of Con- 
gress no measure will be taken up for 
serious consideration for which the Hard- 
ing Administration desires to have the 
credit. 


PHILADELPHIA IN A NEW SUIT OF 
CLOTHES 
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The Lehigh supply would cost $324,- 
000,000. So whichever is chosen or wher- 
ever the city may be forced to seek a 
larger supply of water, it is evident that 
here is a stupendous public work ahead 
of us which will cost the city scores of 
millions. 

But there is another very great prob- 
lem which puzzles this and all other large 
cities. The automobile has suddenly 
made every city’s street capacity much 
too small. 

Something like 125,000 autos regularly 
use the streets of Philadelphia. To ac- 
commodate that trafic and to provide 
parking space for cars are live questions 
which involve not only the convenience of 
tens of thousands of auto users, but the 
safety of pedestrians. Since the auto 
killed just short of 10,000 persons in the 
United States last year, and most of them 
in large cities, the car in the town street 
looms up as a sort of plague. 

A far-sighted member of the City Ad- 
ministration says the thing to do is to 
widen Sansom Street from Independence 
Hall to Twenty-second Street. Barring 
the space just east and west of Broad, he 
says that $7,000,000 would pay for all the 
property taken in order to make Sansom 
an 80-foot street. 

Then the railway could be taken from 
Chestnut Street and Sansom would be- 
come a front-door highway of great 
prominence. 

For the short space east and west of 
Broad, it is suggested that sidewalks be 
abolished and the whole street be given 
over to vehicular traffic. 

This official declares that the enhanced 
value of property along a widened San- 
som Street would more than pay for all 
the property damage. 
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HE present abnormal conditions are 
giving rise to the same old nostrums 

and panaceas for alleviation of our busi- 
ness and financial ills. We have now, for 
instance, the contention in some quarters 
that the Federal Reserve Banks should 
extend credit to the limit of their re- 
serves, that in times of depression this 
will help business and bring back pros- 
perity. Let us see. One of the important 
functions of the Reserve Bank, probably 
its most important function, is to make 
credit elastic and responsive to the needs 


of trade, that when business increases) 


more credit will be available to finance 
the increase in business. Well and good. 
That the Federal Reserve Bank per- 
formed this function to the limit, no one 
will gainsay. They cannot. 

Figures showing the enormous expan- 
sion in loans and currency since the war 
started is sufficient answer, and now that 
credit has been expanded until prices have 
toppled over, we are told that we should 
still continue to issue more credit. Infla- 
tion began when the credit structure rose 
above the accumulative savings of the 
nation. When the consumer finally 
rebelled, this tremendous expansion of 
credit, instead of being a factor of 
safety, became a menace, for credit had 
been too cheap. You can remedy an over- 
extended credit situation by issuing more 
credit with about as much success as. you 
can put out a fire by adding more fuel to 
the flame. 

Today we are paying the penalty of 
having too much credit, too much infla- 
tion, and are engaged in the unpleasant 
task of writing off this paper wealth and 
adjusting values in their more normal re- 
lation to production. We have builded 
our credit structure on one-third of the 
world’s gold. Economy, thrift and indus- 
try is the only way in which an equilib- 
rium between production and prices can 
be established. If there is any other 
method that will accomplish this, it has 
not yet been discovered. 


aie 


ES, credit has been too cheap. There 

has been, for instance, the danger- 
ous practice on the part of many concerns 
in using all their lines of credit at the 
same time, leaving none in reserve. This 
practice naturally becomes more danger- 
ous as prices rise and inflation increases. 
A concern that has deliberately over- 
extended its credit position is certainly 
not entitled to more credit when prices 
fall. Open market borrowing should not 
be abused. During boom times the 
temptation to use credit beyond the limit 
of conservatism is naturally very great. It 
is a singular thing that human nature, in 
the mass, has never changed; that the 
same old practices are indulged in during 
every recurrent period of prosperity, and 
that during such times if there is credit 
available it will be used to the limit in 
spite of any lessons of the past. A year 
ago when profits were out of all character 
it was very hard to realize the artificiality 


| 
| 
of the situation. The expansion process is 

a very easy one, and while it lasts it goes 
| along without any impediments so long as 
| the credit is available, but all these artifi- 
cial remedies that are now being ad- 
vanced to cure the patient, including the 
|demands for government assistance, are 
| nothing new if we go over like periods 


~ ADVANCE TOPICS 


of the past. This country has a bad 
headache and all-gone feeling, which 
is the price it is paying for hitting the 
high spots. There are some things, how- 
ever, that should be permanently cor- 
rected, and one of them is the looseness in 
the matter of the use of credit from too 
many sources at the same time. 


NE of the bones of contention at the present time is immigration. 
get hysterical over this question, let us look over the record for the past cen- 
tury. Here are the figures in their relation to our population. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DESERT 


“Save the Forests—Do Not Throw Lighted Cigarettes, Cigars or 
Matches From the Cars” 


N 1860 Pennsylvania stood first among the timber-producing States 

of the Union. Now she stands twentieth and the end is not yet. 

As late as eleven years ago as much wood was cut within the 
State as her inhabitants and industries consumed. Today we cut only 
one-third of the wood we use. Such an excess of consumption over 
production cannot go on indefinitely. To permit the continuance of 
the present downward tendency of forest production is an economic 
crime. Several counties which were once prosperous are now almost 
bankrupt. Where once stood matchless miles of the choicest timber 
in the East, only endless stretches of barren mountain land remain. 
That is the PENNSYLVANIA DESERT. 

The Pennsylvania Desert covers 5,000,000 acres, an area greater than 
the whole of New Jersey. At present it is producing little or nothing 
of value, but if protected properly from fire and handled carefully it 
is capable of furnishing a continuous supply of wood and other forest 
products which will help maintain industries, save us much money, and 
insure us against the painful effect of a timber shortage—the first 
stage of which is now upon us. 

Too much money is being spent unnecessarily for forest products 


imported from outside of the State—money which should be kept at 


home. We use each year about 2,300,000,000 board feet of lumber 
in Pennsylvania, nearly four-fifths of which is imported. We pay each 
year a freight bill of $25,000,000 on the imported wood. This un- 
necessary expenditure will continue to grow until productive forests 
are restored upon our barren hillsides. In addition to the freight 
ee we pay $50,000,000 more each year for the imported timber 
1iselt. 

This unnecessary loss is not the whole of the story. Wasteful and 
careless forest destruction has left endless stretches of unproductive, 
waste land, but that is not all it has done. It has closed and com- 
pelled the removal of once prosperous industries. Towns which were 
once hives of industry are now silent and deserted. There has been 
an enormous loss through floods. Lumber prices have soared, and 
newsprint, which might just as well have been produced at a low cost 
from home-grown wood, is now being brought in from distant places at 
an excessive price. 

Tree cutting without tree replacement leads to forest devastation. 
Its results are apparent everywhere. This means loss to the whole 
community. There is but one remedy, and that is to restore the forest. 
The first step is the stopping of forest fires. 

Every part of the State’s vast life will be invigorated when the 
5,000,000 acres of idle mountain land too rough and rocky for the plow 
are re-clothed with a forest cover. This land can produce one crop 
alone, and that is timber. It is good business to make it produce 
what it can. Assuredly it will pay.—Hon. Girrorp PincHor. 
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Yearly average, 1912-13-14, 1,080,000 


Immigration Per Cent. of Increase to 


Population PerCent. 20 Year Periods Increase in Population 
1820 tise 9,600,000 SAE BM Or aoe ee 
184055 cas 17,000,000 171% 751,000 10% 
1860.52 5/e1.1-s 31,000,000 80% 4,224,000 30% 
|1880....... 50,000,000 60% 5,189,000 27% 
L900 Fae aioces 76,000,000 50% 8,834,000 34% 
O20 Freestar. 105,000,000 38% 14,531,000 50% 


Yearly average, 1915-1920, 267,000 


1920 


Based on pre-war figures, immigration 
‘for the past six years fell off nearly five 
million. In other words, immigration 
would have to average two million a year 
for the next five years to make up for the 
falling off during the war. The figures in 
‘mass, however, furnish food for thought. 
For instance, the question arises as to 
what percentage of our present population 
is due to immigration. During the past 
‘century over thirty-three million immi- 
_grants have come into this country. Why, 
as a matter of fact, there would be no 
United States without immigration. This 
whole vast nation has been built on im- 
migration, and yet, as we look further 
ahead and sense the rising tide of the 
overflow from other lands, we must con- 
fess to a feeling that there are grave 
issues at stake which the future will show 
to have been largely dependent upon 
present action. This tide of immigration 
is bound to keep up so long as living con- 
ditions here are better than those in the 
old world. Some day—it may be a long 
way off, there will be more of an equilib- 
rium established between the living con- 
ditions of the different countries of the 
world. The law of self-preservation will 
ultimately have much to say about this 
question. But just as a tariff in this 
country is necessary to preserve our 
higher standard of living, so will a more 
severe restriction of immigration be 
necessary. It is not a political question 
at all. If we throw our doors wide open 
to the labor and the cheaper competition 
of other countries, we must lower our 
standard of living. The question cannot 
be put in moth balls and laid on the shelf, 
and it will become more insistent as we 
return to more normal conditions. Immi- 
gration, yes—but make it governed by 
laws so scientific that we shall not have 
to surrender our substance to absorb the 
overflow from the rest of the world. 


we 


URING the last two years at least. 

$300,000,000 has been raised by the 
various religious denominations in the 
United States. Practically all this money 
has been spent for the uplifting and help- 
ful advancement of our people. 

It is estimated that $100,000,000 is a 
conservative figure if we were to lump to- 
gether the gifts to the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. Six times 
more people are studying in our schools 
and colleges today than in 1890. 

The citizens of no other nation in the 
history of the world ever voluntarily con- 
tributed such sums as the foregoing to 
insure the progress in culture and wis- 
dom of future generations. 

We are not yet 150 years old as a na- 
tion, but our physicians alone have in- 
creased the average span of human life at 
least ten years. 

Why be pessimistic of our future when 
our people’s collective conscience has so 
clearly and concisely expressed itself? 
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UNDERLYING CONDI- 
TIONS, THEIR CAUSE 
AND EFFECT 


A Different Kind of a Forecast for 
1921 


Nore.—The author of this article, Mr. 
Arthur S. Dewing, now in the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Harvard Univer- 
sity, wrote a remarkable forecast of post- 
war conditions for the Yale Review in 
1916. What he predicted then has thus 
far come true. In the light of this bril- 
liant performance, his views for 192] 
should command widespread interest. 


It is, perhaps, futile to attempt to fore- 
cast the course of events economic when 
such an array of doubts and uncertainties 
surrounds us on every side. Nevertheless, 
some kind of forecast must be made. 
And, moreover, economic prophecy, es- 
pecially when it is able to forecast im- 
pending rocks and rapids “which happily 
foreknowing may avoid” achieves a posi- 
tive good. 

The outstanding features of the present 
situation are perfectly apparent. We are 
in the midst of a business depression. 
The theme of any forecast must concern 
itself with the duration of this depression, 
and the probable course of business 
activity during the year. 

In the background lie certain dom- 
inating facts. The war left its economic 
heritages; we call them the adjustments 
from war to peace and we are finding 
them quite as difficult to make as the 
adjustments from peace to war. But a 
large part of the difficulty lies in certain 
ever-present and well-nigh universal 
weaknesses of human nature. Individ- 
ually and socially we govern our lives 
according to contrasts. From the self- 
imposed economies of war we plunged 
into an unreflective orgy of spending. 
Like a revolving staircase, the vicious 
circle returns unto itself again and yet 
again, but at each return the level of 
wages and prices rises to a higher plane. 
Finally the supports begin to quiver, and 
the interlaced structure of inordinate 
wages, high interest rates, unconscionable 
profits and inflated prices begin to show 
cracks and seams as if subjected to ex- 
cessive and unbalanced tensions. Before 
our eyes and in our very hands the struc- 
ture crumbles. 

It was said, in many quarters, as late 
as last June that no depression would 
follow this particular rising tide of prices. 
No less than five elements in the economic 


LOOKING FORWARD 


| ET us prepare now for the world’s opinion of 
Philadelphia in 1926. The credit~of«the 


city was never better than it is today. Funds are 


hf} 
iif 


more plentiful. The time is propitious for push- 


ing to completion improvements already under 


way, with emphasis on the Frankford Elevated, 
Art Museum, Free Library, Municipal Piers, Con- 
vention Hall and street and park development, and 


for inaugurating work 


on other improvements 


already proposed, including, of course, the bridge, 
the widening of our business thoroughfares and a 


comprehensive system of harbor improvements. 


Five years is a short time and there is much to do. 


Let us push forward to a realization of these plans 
for a greater and better Philadelphia. 


LE 


situation were relied upon by business 
administrators and by labor to maintain, 
unimpaired, the inflated structure of 
wages, profits and prices, built up as an 
incident of the great war. Any one of 
these alone was considered by the con- 
firmed optimist entirely adequate to sup- 
port the structure; in the aggregate they 
created a system of props which rendered 
it impregnable before the attacks of all 
the malign forces which have, in the past, 
produced panics and depressions. These 
elements of the situation were: The ready 
acceptance of the large laboring and 
middle classes of a general level of prices 
radically higher than that which prevailed 
before the great war; secondly, the empty 
shelves of domestic retail merchants; the 
demand for manufactured goods by neu- 
tral nations, particularly South America, 
Scandinavia, Eastern Asia, which had 
been forced by the war to import manu- 
factured commodities from the United 
States rather than from Europe; the 
enormous requirements of European bel- 
ligerents for American products—partic- 
ularly raw materials—in order to enable 
them to rehabilitate their stifled indus- 
tries; and finally, perhaps strongest in 
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the background, the determination of 
labor not to accept a general reduction of 
wages, without which there could be no 
appreciable decline in prices. All these 
alleged props to the elevated economic 
structure have broken. The public, in- 
stead of complacently accepting the 
elevated price level clamored for lower 
prices and backed up their clamor by 
withholding their purchases. Retail mer- 
chants found themselves face to face with 
a “buyers’ strike,” which put such brakes 
on retail trade that the merchandise 
already on the shelves, inadequate though 
it might have been for past demands, 
was more than sufficient to satisfy a pub- 
lic determined to hold back its purchases 
until radical reductions were evident. 
The neutral nations had themselves very 
little buying power remaining after the 
great war; many, like Cuba and Argen- 
tina, were paralyzed by the cessation of 
the world’s demand for their chief staples. 
High interest rates and abnormal rates 
of exchange acted as heavy brakes to all 
trade with the United States. The bellig- 
erents had nothing to give us in ex- 
change for our sorely needed necessities 
(Continued on page 2, column 1) 


| IMMENSE GOVERNMENT 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Need for a New Federal 
Building 


Obvious 


Uncle Sam needs a new and much 
greater Federal Building in Philadelphia. 
This city’s demand for such an edife:e js 
not based upon any cheap “pork-barrel” 
proposition. 

The business of the United States Gov- 
ernment transacted in Philadelphia has 
become so immense that the nation’s 
two federal buildings, popularly known 
as the Post Office and the United States 
Custom House, are far too small to ac- 
commodate employees and the public. 

The business of the United States is 
scattered grotesquely throughout the city, 
entailing not only waste but unmeasured 
inconvenience and delay. 

When the Philadelphia post office was 
built, it was the biggest and finest one in 
the world. But it was projected and 
planned almost fifty years ago and was 
occupied thirty-seven years ago in March. 

In that period the population of the 
city has much more than doubled, while 
the primary business of a post office, that 
of handling mail, has increased through- 
out the country more than a thousand 
per cent., in which extraordinary growth 
Philadelphia has fully kept pace with the 
nation at large. 

The land where the post office now 
stands on Ninth Street between Chestnut 
and Market Sireeis, soot tie United Ciates 
$1,491,000. Upon the fine granite build- 
ing was spent $4,500,000 more. 

The Philadelphia post office, while oc- 
cupying its present site for thirty-seven 
years, has remained stationary for a 
longer period there than at any other time 
in the annals of the town. Few public 
conveniences have been moved so often. 

For a period of thirty-four years the 
post office was in Ben Franklin’s house on 
Market Street. A few years before the 
Revolution it was taken to another site 
on Market Street near Fourth Street, then 
to the corner of Front and Market Streets, 
where it remained during the Revolution- 
ary War. 

In the next century, or up to 1884, 
when the present building was occupied, 
the United States mails in Philadelphia 
were handled at nineteen different places. 
At the time the city was consolidated in 
1854 the post office was on Dock Street 

(Continued on page 4, column 1) 
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UNDERLYING CONDITIONS, THEIR 
CAUSE AND EFFECT 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


and were forced to rehabilitate their 
homes and factories with little outside 
aid—hence accumulated stocks of mate- 
rials like copper lay heavy on our markets. 
And finally labor found itself, whether it 
would or not, subject to the same great 
law of demand and supply as all else that 
is bought and sold. It could no more 
maintain its own wages at high levels 
while the whole economic structure was 
falling down than could the old English 
king halt the incoming tide. For there 
stands out one simple truth above the 
errors and selfishness, the blindness and 
stupidity of the economic background of 
the war and the hectic adjustments of 
peace. It is the powerlessness of man, 
whether Congress or labor unions, boards 
of politicians or trusts, to arrest the se- 
quential order of economic law. It is a 
simple truth, but seemingly never learned, 
for one generation casts aside the pre- 
cious economic wisdom of the past, and 
must needs go over the old road by the 
slow process of trial and error, only to 
discover the same things which the sires 
and grand-sires had found by the identi- 
cal process. Therefore, Congress in its 
economic omniscience tried to fix the 
price of staple commodities, and the 
unions the price of labor. But the wheels 
of economic fate, though they grind 
slowly, grind exceeding fine! 

Nor are these elements of the situation 
which are now rending unstable the eco- 
nomic structure likely to cease exerting a 
potent influence during the year 1921. 
The buying public, by widely advertised 
“bargain sales at pre-war prices,” “mer- 
chandise normally priced” and prodded on 
by the gossip, hearsay evidence, and all 
the verbal atmosphere that accompanies a 
general readjustment of prices, will con- 


tinue throughout the year to demand a| 
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-tantiel reduction of the prices of all 
hove the 


by 


mt tps 
reason of high interest raics a 
all-prevailing feeling of uncertais! 
continue to buy in small volume and wo» 
according to their day-to-day demands. 
The neutral nations will continue to 
suffer from a decrease in their export 
trade, while their own economic burden 
will grow increasingly heavy. This is 
particularly true of nations, such as those 
of South America, whose chief exportable 
products are agricultural staples. It is 
doubtful if the European nations will in- 
crease their purchases in this country 
beyond the barest necessities as they 
realize that the only way out from under 
a well-nigh overbearing weight of debt is 
‘0 increase their exports, not their im- 
sorts. And finally the truth, more and 
nore, will be forced on the conscious- 
ness of labor that wages must fall as the 
demand for the products of labor falls 
and the pressure for employment in- 
creases. 


In brief, it seems as if the forces which 
are now operating to bring about a de- 


cline in prices, wages, interest and profits | 


will continue to operate throughout the 
year. Consequently the readjustment to a 
lower plane will run on until opposing 
forces retard or stop it. The major 
opposing force is an increased demand 
for goods. But this will make itself felt 
only after prices have fallen to such levels 
as will create new demands. If these 


. . . | 
broad influences are true certain specific 


results may be anticipated. 

The general course of commodity prices 
will be downward. Certain basic mate- 
rials like copper, tin, cotton, hides and 
rubber may not work down to levels much 
below those prevailing at the present 
time; it is not unlikely that the copper 
industry will be one of the first to feel 
the influence of returning business ac- 
tivity. Certain staples like paper and 
porcelain have not suffered any appreci- 
able readjustment of prices. Such re- 
adjustments are bound to occur before the 
summer and it is quite probable that the 
break in the prices of such commodities 
will be sudden and precipitous when it 
does occur. The majority of basal com- 
modities like steel, lumber, hogs and 
cereals, which have suffered some decline, 
will continue to fall. It may be that pig- 
iron will reach its lowest level by mid- 
summer, but fabricated steel products 
will probably continue to decline for the 
next twelve month. 

Retail prices of goods produced from 
these basal commodities may be expected 
to continue to fall throughout the year 
Copper, cotton, and woolen manufactured 
articles, for example, may very probably 
sell to the consumer for higher prices by 
next winter owing to the exhaustion of 
the stocks of the raw material, but the 
general reduction in the retail merchant’s 
overhead expenses coupled with the keen- 
est kind of competition among retailers 
may keep down even these prices. 

Interest rates, profits and wages are 
destined to fall steadily during the year. 
That wages and profits decline during a 
period of falling prices is merely the con- 

erse of the proposition that they rise 
during rising prices—and the truth of this 


jis all too clearly before us from the ex- 


perience of the last few years. 

The probable course of interest rates 
during 1921 is, perhaps, the most per- 
plexing problem of all. Changes in inter- 
est rates are felt on three distinct levels. 
There is the rate for surplus bank funds 
accumulating in the metropolitan centers. 


The index for this is the rate on call| 


money. There is the rate at which open 
market commercial paper is discounted. 
And there is the yield on well-secured 
taxable bonds. The latter may vary within 
small limits, according to the fancies of 
investors, but will, in rough averages, 
fluctuate in accordance with the accumu- 
lations in the savings fund of the com- 
munity available for permanent long-time 
investment. 

It is probable that call money rates will 


decline to an average of about 6 per cent. 
during the first part of the year. During 
the last half of the year call money rates 
may range even lower. It may happen 
that the rates on this type of loan may 
even drop below 4 per cent. after the 
crop-moving period of the autumn. This 
general result will be brought about by 
the gradual but steady accumulation of 
funds in interior banks coupled with uni- 
versal quiet of productive enterprise. 
Consequently bank funds from interior 
points will collect at the metropolitan 
centers. The first and most direct effect 
of this accumulation will be the decline 
in call rates; immediately thereafter the 
quoted rates on eligible commercial paper 
will fall. 

The most perplexing and, perhaps, most 
interesting problem is the course of in- 
terest rates represented by long-time loans 
and reflected in the market prices of in- 
vestment bonds. During a period of re- 
adjustment to a plane of lower prices of 
commodities at least five separate al- 
though somewhat connected influences 
bear upon bond prices. With a decrease 
in commodity prices commercial banks 
are required to lend a smaller propor- 
tion of their deposits to their own cus- 
tomers to enable the latter to carry a 
given number of sales and quantity of 
inventories. Consequently a large pro- 
portion of these deposits will be available 
to invest in bonds and to lend to bond- 
buying customers. With the decrease in 
commodity prices men and women with 
fixed incomes have relatively and abso- 
lutely a large fund to invest in bonds 
With falling commodity prices manufac- 
turing companies will be making no ex- 
tensions and improvements in their plants, 
so that the offerings of new industrial 
preferred stocks and bonds will be rela- 
tively small. Their earnings, too, will be 
small, so that investment bankers will dis- 
courage the bringing out of new bond 
issues even though corporation officials 
seek to assume an aggressive policy of 
expansion. And, finally, it is very im- 
portant to note that the psychological at- 
titude of mind of the public is, during 
periods of depression, timid and uncer- 
tain. Consequently a relatively larger 
proportion of the savings fund of the 
community will be diverted to the pur- 
chase of bonds and a relatively small pro- 
portion to the promotion of new enter- 
prises, particularly industrial enterprises. 
Now it will be observed that each and 
every one of these influences will tend to 
increase the demand for bonds already 
issued, while there will be no important 
influences tending to increase the supply 
of bonds. Inevitably, therefore, the prices 
of bonds must rise. 

The rise in bond prices will not be 
even. It is probable that high-grade pub- 
lic utility bonds will feel the influence 
first, because, of all industries, the gas 
and central station electrical businesses 
have suffered most during the war and 
will benefit most—if one can use such a 
phrase—by the business depression. The 
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market price of public utility bonds, 
moreover, has suffered more than that of 
any other class of bonds, so that the op- 
portunity for an increase of price is per- 
haps largest. High-grade railroad bonds, 
particularly the closed underlying long- 
term first mortgage issues covering main 
lines, will probably feel the effect of fall- 
ing interest rates almost as soon as pub- 
lic utility bonds. Industrial bonds will 
move last and be least affected by the 
influences which make for the rise of 
other bonds. The course of municipal 
bond prices will depend somewhat, at 
least, upon changes in the revenue law 
that might lighten the tax burden for cor- 
poration bonds, and somewhat upon the 
volume of municipal offerings. 

Thus far in this forecast nothing has 
been said concerning the possible ji) 
ence of actions by the Federal © «serve 
Board or Congress. As far as ‘h 
eral Reserve Board is concerned one sur- 
mises that their influence for good or bad 
is less potent than is generally assumed. 
Tf the Board follows the policy which re- 
sults in further inflation certain results 
of the depression may be postponed, but 
their consequences will not be mitigated. 
On the contrary, if artificial means are 
adopted to maintain prices, wages and 
profits at a fictitious level, the fall will 
be the more precipitous when it does 
occur. As for Congress, the less said the 
better. The most auspicious thing that 
Congress can do to better the business 
situation is to do nothing that will react 
against a normal readjustment of the 
situation. 
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CREATION OF A DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Although the United States is less than 
a hundred and fifty years old as a nation, 
we have made astonishing contribu- 
tions to the scie»!iic development of the 
world. 

Fifty years ago 
scientific study of climate 
on mankind were almost unsuowi. .vuc; 
all our leading universities teach these 
subjects and their practical value has 
been fully realized. 

Men such as Professor Charles F. Mar- 
vin, the efficient head of our Weather 
Bureau, are worth millions to the people 
of the United States. Professor Ells- 
worth Huntington, of Yale, has applied 
the lessons of the effect of climate on 
civilization to factory workers in Con- 
necticut with surprising results. 

Why did Greece decline and fall? 
Malaria. Why the fall of Rome? En- 
demic diseases as much as anything. 

Today our public health service, by 
its promotion and application of pre- 
ventive medicine, prevents plagues. 

If President Harding were to create a 
Department of Public Health, headed and 
staffed by the greatest physicians and 
scientists in the land, he would do more 
for posterity than any other chief ex- 
ecutive in recent years. 
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OUR RELATION TO 
AFFAIRS IN 
EUROPE 


Nore.—The following is a_ business 
man’s viewpoint on this important subject. 
It is contributed by Mr. Frank H. Taylor, 
President of the S. S. White Dental Mfg. 
Co., and is based on his personal obser- 
vations abroad. 


From the standpoint of a manufacturer 
I look on foreign commerce as a thing of 
great national value, something to be 
taken up, not so much for immediate 
profit, as to secure its enduring quality 
for the future. The machinery of com- 
merce just now is broken down, and even 
if it wae in working order the capacity 
» pact of ovr foreign customers to 
pay any just 3 problematical. The 
collapse of exchange is a barometer that 
indicates that there are very deep reasons 
why our commodities cannot be acquired 
by foreign customers. They want them, 
but they cannot afford them. 
Nevertheless, my view is that this ma- 
chinery of commerce wants to be re-estab- 
lished promptly so that, when our clients 
recover, we may apply a well-understood 
mechanism to international trading. We 
must learn by constant practice how to 
do foreign business even though we can- 
not expect to have it develop into huge 
totals under present conditions. Our 
competitors, like England and Germany, 
understand exactly what steps to take, 
while we have to learn the technique. 
That is our first and present job, and is 
a job that cannot be done later when we 
become crowded with domestic business. 
As a manufacturing nation England is 
suffering because her people are not work- 
ing hard, but as a trading nation, quite 
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independent of their production, they 
have immense power because of their ex- 
perience, and by trading they are in- 
creasing their national wealth out of all 
measure. 

We are apt to imagine England as 
doing business under the eyes of its Gov- 
ernment and with Government help, but 
my observation is that the English banker 
is very keen to co-operate with English 
manufacturers and traders to discover op- 
portunities to extend credits by which 
both parties profit. Such teamwork, 
largely free from political entanglements, 
beats all the schemes that depend upon 
Government activities. In this country 
we do not know our bankers well enough, 
and they do not know us. Maybe neither 
of us know our own business well enough 
to talk sense to each other! This is one 
of the first steps in foreign trade. 

I have two hobbies in export trade: 

(1) That our better class of men ought 
to make a practice of going abroad and 
mingling with foreigners. The class that 
represents us abroad is fairly indicated 
by the miscellaneous groups that we find 
on our ships coming in from England. 
We would hardly recognize half the party 
as being Americans, while they must be 
looked upon in Europe as our representa- 
tive people. 

(2) That exports that really count are 
those which have individuality, which in 
the hands of the user are articles that ex- 
press American genius. In Philadelphia 
we make thousands of such articles 
which, if they were exported, would tend 
to build up an increasing respect and 
good will towards America. In these two 
respects we do not half try to establish 
the cordial relations that we ought to 
have with the rest of the world. 

Our exporting statistics are confused 
and unintelligible because the great bulk 
of them represent raw material—steel, 
iron, wheat, coal—the source of which is 
not obvious to the user, and therefore 
they are devoid of giving us any personal 
credit. 

In times like these we are handicapped 
by high costs. These cannot come down 
until our Government economizes, reduces 
the burden of taxation, and stops pouring 
out money into a losing marine policy, 
at the same time pursuing a hundred 
other fads. Our people must work hard 
for good wages, but not for war-time 
wages, instead of trying to vote them- 
selves wages as they are doing in Eng- 
land. 

I have already said that the English 
people were not working up to a good 
measure of their power. This is not true 
either in France or in Belgium. In both 
these countries the people have settled 
down to real, hard work. The same 
would be true in Germany with her enor- 
mous power, if her people were not stall- 
ing and making a grand gesture to re- 
duce to a minimum her bounden duty to 
pay a war indemnity which, as a loser, 
becomes an absolute debt. 

Our country has no business to isolate 


itself from dealing with this kind of prob- 
lem. We are regarded as avoiding our 
responsibilities by not applying what 
statesmanship we have to concrete prob- 
fems of reconstruction that are arising 
from time to time. The rest of the world 
is weak because we are not applying our 
wholesome spirit to help settle important 
questions, and taking a part by the weight 
of our actual power in maintaining order 
in Kurope. If we have no ready-made 
statesmen, we have an opportunity to 
train some in Europe. 

Our manufacturers cannot give very 
long credits abroad when they are secured 
wholly upon their own endorsement. Ex- 
change, I believe, can only be righted 
when our bankers as a group determine 
to create a market in this country for 
some kind of foreign securities. We ab- 
sorb millions in securities within twenty- 
four hours for domestic use, so that there 
is plenty of free money. We must look 
to the bankers to determine what foreign 
securities we can safely invest in, just as 
English bankers have planted English 
capital in every country on earth. I felt 
in London that the chief assets of middle 
Europe are from day to day being pledged 
in some way in London and the securities 
are being sold there and not in New 
York. Exchange cannot be righted either 
with gold or with imports of manufac- 
tured articles yet, because the gold is 
lacking and manufactured articles in the 
mass are inadequate in amount. 

Now the essential basis for security is 
continued peace. Machinery was sold in 
France on five-year credit prior to the 
war, and the small monthly drafts were 
paid without the loss of a cent during the 
whole period of peace. When the war 
came on these payments stopped, so that 
one might almost say that in France the 
only credit risk is war, or the mainte- 
nance of enormous military organizations 
which eventually lead to war. My feel- 
ing is that the most important duty this 
Government has is to do whatever it can 
in the direction of limiting the risk of 
war. The import trade will pick up and 
our people will be willing to buy the 
things that represent the genius of other 
countries and to pay also a reasonable 
duty to help out our Government budget 
and equalize part of the difference in 
wages. There will be a natural increase 
of imports under a proper tariff, but it 
will of necessity be slow. There remains 
effective public effort to secure peace and 
a creation of a market for foreign securi- 
ties, skillfully studied and selected. 

These are details arising out of the 
general proposition that this country can- 
not remain isolated, must put itself in 
sympathy with foreigners, understanding 
them and their methods of doing busi- 
ness. If anarchy and chaos get a foot- 
hold in Europe our own civilization will 
crumble. 

These may sound like platitudes, but 
our interests lie in the direction of doing 
our duty in respective fields to get things 
back to the balance. 


BELGIUM’S RECOVERY 


Norte.—Miss Bernice V. Brown, who 
wrote the following article is the first 
woman to ever receive a foreign scholar- 
ship from Harvard University. She is 
also the first woman who has ever re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in International Law from Harvard. She 
is now an Exchange student at the Univer- 
sity of Brussels and she will contribute 
a series of original articles to the Corn 
Exchange on European conditions. 


It is possible today for a traveler to 
land at Antwerp, go, by way of Brussels, 
across the length of Belgium to the 
French frontier and see little or nothing 
to remind him of war devastation. There 
are areas, to be sure, around Liege in 
the east and Ypres in the west where 
the situation is entirely different, but it 
is true that a large part of Belgium has 
recovered from the war in a most remark- 
able manner. 

TRANSPORTATION.—Transportation _ fa- 
cilities on the state railways are nearly 
what they were in 1914 in spite of the 
destruction of hundreds of miles of track, 
the blowing up of bridges and tunnels 
and the confiscation of locomotives and 
trains by the German authorities. Pas- 
senger and freight services alike are fast 
reaching pre-war capacity. The return 
of rolling stock, as provided for in the 
Versailles treaty, has been an aid in this 
rehabilitation. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the Belgian railway repair shops have 
been repairing forty locomotives a week 
in 1920 as against nineteen a week in 
1914, 

AGRICULTURE.—The Belgian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been energetic 
in its attempts to increase food production. 
The area of land cultivated in 1920 is 
considerably greater than that farmed in 
1919, and the crops of rye, barley, oats, 
sugar beets and potatoes are correspond- 
ingly larger. A Government Wheat Pur- 
chasing Commission fixed the price of 
wheat at ninety francs per 100 kilos (100 
fr. in the devastated areas) but did not 
succeed in preventing a decrease in wkeat 
raising. 

Inpustry.—During the spring and sum- 
mer of 1920 most of the Belgian indus- 
tries were working full time, although 
strikes were frequent and the cost of raw 
material high. Unemployment decreased 
steadily as proved by the reduction in the 
public allowance for the unemployed. In 
the last month a depression has been felt 
with a falling off in output in many in- 
dustries and a rise in the number of idle 
workmen. The textile industry and the 
machine and building trades have been 
particularly affected. 

Cost or Livinc.—While the Belgian 
franc has depreciated threefold, prices 
have been going up 300 to 400 per 
cent. Food, clothes and articles of 
all kinds have been high. What was 
popularly called “the buyers’ strike” re- 
sulted. Retail business was extremely 
dull. Within the last week a drop in 
prices has been noticeable in Brussels. 
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IMMENSE GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED IN PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
near Third. During the Civil War it was 
moved to Chestnut Street near Fifth, 
where it remained until the present edi- 

fice was occupied. 

The Federal Government transacts a 
huge and varied business in Philadelphia. 

One entirely new business, that of in- 
come tax collection, has recently been 
added which requires a big clerical force. 
How great that force is can be indicated 
by the fact that the income taxes paid 
through the Philadelphia office exceed the 
total collected in a large number of states. 

Were the whole Federal Building on 
Ninth Street given over to mails alone, 
it would still be overcrowded. But that 
hnilding is obliged to take care of the 
i es Courts, the United States 

ureau and the Internal Reve- 
nue cUvliecior’s. Department, not to men- 
tion other things. 

Philadelphia is the second greatest 
Maritime city in the Union, and ocean 
trade is closely knit to the United States 
Government itself in many ways. But at 
the present time the United States Im- 
migration Office is on Third Street near 
Walnut, while the Steamboat Inspection 
Office is in City Hall Square, a mile from 
the Delaware. 

United States appraisers, special United 
States treasury agents, the food inspec- 
tion laboratory and the United States 
Coast Guard Service occupy an antiquated 
building in Second Street. 

The United States Shipping Commis- 
sioner’s office is on Delaware Avenue at 
Lombard Street, the United States Pub- 


lic Health or Marine Hospital offices are} | 


on Chestnut near Fourth Street, and the 


Bureau of Animal Industry on Walnut 


near Fifth Street. 

The United States engineer who has 
charge of the dredging work in the Dela- 
ware River has offices at Walnut and 

has 
quarters at Broad and stout Streets, 
the Federal Fair Price Commission is in 
a skyscraper on South Penn Square, the 
United States Bureau of Surveys is on 
south Fourth Street, while in the Bourse 
Building may be found the United States 
Hydrographic Offices, the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, Food Products Inspection and the 
Grain Supervision officials. 

On north Broad Street Uncle Sam 
holds forth in other offices rented for the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education. 

The old Custom House, reckoned to 
be the finest bit of architecture on the 
continent when it was built, is crowded 
with many different federal departments, 
including the Sub-Treasury. 

Here we see the Government of the 
United States transacting its large and 
imperative services for this community in 
a great variety of places and in nearly 
every instance in quarters which any live 
business concern would regard as wholly 
out of date and inadequate. 


LEADERSHIP NEEDED NOW 


LL sane optimism is based on the belief that America, in the 

year 1921, is to show a greater number of workers and a 

smaller number of loafers than ever before recorded in our 
remarkable history. No real man is blind to the serious 
character of the problems that must be solved, and no man possessed 
of reasoning power believes that Jaw can create new wealth, or long 
continue to protect created wealth, if the systematic creation of new 
wealth, by labor, is suspended by any large proportion of the people. 

“As we were” can never come again in the United States, for the 
new world conditions, born of devastating war, force a recasting of 
our plans, a re-energizing of our national dower of intelligently di- 
rected energy. We are to become a nation of leaders or loafers— 
there is no middle ground. Pleasure love has sapped much of the 
old working habit of every division of the population—not only does 
the worker demand more money, he does less work. This is true at 
the top as well as the bottom of the ladder. “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy”—but, on the other hand, all play and no 
work makes Jack, or Jill, a shirk. Pleasure love has gone a long 
way in the direction of making us the land of the “Tee” and the 
home of the “Jazz,” instead of the “land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” Sports are good, in spots, for both master and man, 
but just now each must make some sacrifice, or all will pay the bill. 
We have big work to do that can only be done by work, not by 
wishing. To drift and dream and chase health and pleasure is a 
beautiful habit of life; but it is not American, and it won’t do here 
and now. 

Several million people are, at this moment, leaving home environ- 
ment to escape discomfort, and continue favorite sport, in a climate 
more congenial, and in communities where the vulgar, “work-a-day 
world” cannot intrude disturbing problems. But problems are here; 
if they are not solved now, in bad weather, they will be twice as big 
by the time pleasant weather arrives. Is it not a time to stop and 
consider the wisdom of work—postpone the day of pleasure seeking 
until a few of the workless here are employed and some of the 
millions who are starving in Europe are fed? 

It is said that a movement is on foot in California to divide that 
great commonwealth into two sections—northern California, with its 
great port and world distribution of labor’s products, to be called 
California—the tourist and winter visitor section to the south to be 
called “Cafeteria.” The capital of “Cafeteria” has just passed the 
capital of California in population. Is there a lesson to America in 
this circumstance? 

Optimism is the note of the day. Yes, the promise of the future! 
But that promise will only be enjoyed by the new America—the 
America that has all the old energy supplemented by a new willing- 
ness and ability to work, born of the baptism of blood and pain and 
tears received during the recent trial by war. Work more, waste 
less—that way leads to an optimism which is sane and sure of realiza- 
tion. 


Whoever has business to transact with 
Uncle Sam in Philadelphia needs the 
latest directory to find the particular 
office he requires. 

A few years ago the building of fed- 
eral offices in remote hamlets became a 
scandal. There are instances of $75,000 
granite structures in towns of less than 
a thousand population. 

But in the case of Philadelphia the 
boot is on the other foot. This city is 
an enormous revenue producer for the 
federal Government. 

Last year Philadelphia customs receipts 
exceeded $21,000,000, while Boston and 
New Orleans came next with $12,000,000 
each and San Francisco had $6,000,000. 

And the United States finds this an 
economical place in which to transact its 
business. Thus the cost of collecting a 
dollar of customs tax in Philadelphia was 
two and a half cents, while in New 
Orleans it was three cents, in Boston 
nearly eight cents and in San Francisco 
almost nine cents. 

Our post office, like that in other great 
cities, earns a big net revenue for the 
nation. As before indicated, the Internal 


Revenue Department pours into the Fed- 
eral Treasury a mighty stream of taxes 
collected in this district. 

The busy port adds its more than a 
score of million dollars revenue in the 
shape of customs receipts at a total cost 
to Uncle Sam of less than $600,000. 


Last year there arrived at this port 
1710 vessels, while for eleven months of 
the calendar year 1920 the city’s imports 
made the grand total of $265,000,000. 

But the exports during that same 
period exceeded’ $422,000,000, in all of 
which vast ocean commerce the Federal 
Government has a direct and vital inter- 
est. 

Hence Philadelphia is not in the posi- 
tion of a sagebush town asking for a 
handsome building in which to transact 
hardly any business and at best a losing 
business. What it requires is a modern 
office building in which the many agents 
and servants of the Federal Government 
can be housed. It would be economy for 
the nation and it would be a step in that 
longed-for direction toward business sense 
in performing what are really business 
matters for the people. 
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THE BUYING POWER OF 
OUR FARMING POPU- 
LATION 


Many people have been misled about 
reports of a five billion dollar loss to the 
farmers due to the readjustment of prices. 
Doubtless the loss was figured on crops 
being sold at December Ist prices. 

But 40 per cent. of the year’s wheat is 
sold before mid-September. As for corn, 
only about 14 per cent. of the crop is 
marketed; the rest is consumed on the 
farms. 

We are told that, on a drop of 50 cents 
a bushel on wheat after mid-September 
the farmer’s loss would amount to some- 
thing over $200,000,000. 

That on corn at 70 cents a bushel the 
loss would be $323,000,000, figuring, of 
course, that there is no loss on corn fed 
on the farms. That is to say, that con- 
tracts can now be made so that feeding 
livestock gives the farmer a price of $1.00 
a bushel or slightly over. The bulk of 
the corn loss is localized in four or five 
states, 

Hay is off in the northwest, but prices 
have held well in the east. Losses on hay 
should be nil. 

Livestock losses, according to Novem- 
ber report of Secretary of Agriculture, 
total $200,000,000. 

Oats, on the 28 per cent. of the crop 
which is actually marketed, shows a drop 
of about $56,000,000. 

Barley, buckwheat, potatoes, rye, to- 
bacco, fruit and other farm products show 
a decreased value of $100,000,000. Some 
of these minor crops are much larger than 
last year and in quantity offset the de- 
cline in price. 

Cotton, which of course is sectionalized, 
is hard hit. Charge off: a billion for loss 
in market values, add these losses on the 
various crops together, and it amounts to 
less than two billions of dollars. 

Furthermore the farmer has held off 
from buying, waiting for-a decline in” 
prices. 

And it can be set down as a fact that 
the farmer class as a whole are a wise 
lot who have earned what they got by 
hard work. And no one holds on to 
their possessions so tightly as the man 
who has had to work for what he has. 

That is an axiom that applies to all 
grades of our monied aristocracy, from 
the lowliest to the biggest capitalist in its 
ranks, 

Another thing—the country merchant 
has been slow to reduce prices, and this 
naturally keeps the farmer back in his 
purchases. 

1921 means, if the farmer is wise, more 
acres of crops—more cultivation—and 
more crops. 

In brief, the backbone of America is 
the farmer; his crops and his wealth are 
the things that underwrite the prosperity 
of American business. He will work out 
his destiny and it were well if the rest of 
the nation followed his example. 
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GREAT MEN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION 


The Prominence and Contribution of 
Philadelphia 


The expression, “as smart as a Phila- 
delphia lawyer,” is so ancient no historian 
knows who originally said it. Writers of 
history three quarters of a century ago 
confessed even then that they could not 
trace to its origin the kindred tribute to 
this city’s legal ability found in the term 
to express a knotty problem: 

“That would puzzle a Philadelphia law- 
yer.” 

No other city’s preéminence in any one 
branch of learning, science or literature 
has been so widely conceded as Phila- 
delphia’s leadership in law. 

For just about two hundred years, with 
only short interruptions, Philadelphia has 
easily held first place at the American 
bar. 

When John G. Johnson died several 
years ago that eminent New York law- 
yer and publicist, James M. Beck, pub- 
licly observed that Johnson was not only 
the leader of the bar in the United States, 
but that he was probably the greatest law- 
yer this country had ever produced and 
it was doubtful if the world had ever 
seen a more powerful legal mind. 

There have been four long periods dur- 
ing which Philadelphia has been justly re- 
garded as the legal centre of this coun- 
try. Andrew Hamilton was easily the 
legal star among all the colonies in pre- 
Revolutionary days. His fame traveled 
hack to Europe, whence he had come as 
a youth. 

Hamilton was a perfect giant at the bar 
and was distinctly the first great lawyer 
to appear on this side of the Atlantic. So 
great was his prestige that when a New 
York printer, John Peter Zenger, was 
tried for libeling the Governor of that 
State, Hamilton went over from Philadel- 
phia to defend him. His argument made 
legal history for the American Colonies, 
as he freed his client from what had 
appeared to be a hopeless case. 

Hamilton went to England to prove 
William Penn’s will, for which service the 
Penn heirs gave him 150 acres of land in 
Philadelphia, in that locality known later 
as “Bush Hill.” 

The United States today has an espe- 
cial reason for honoring Andrew Hamil- 
ton. He was one of three men designated 
in 1729 to select a site and build a new 
State House for the Colony. Independ- 
ence Hall is the sequel. 


/ 


SANE OPTIMISM 


ITH a new administration to handle the reins 

of government, it is a time to pause and con- 
template the fact that statesmanship will play a vital 
part in the solution of the problems which confront us. 
These problems have a direct bearing on the future of 
American business. The country approaches its task 
confidently. Optimism is always desirable, but give 
us sane optimism, a common-sense frame of mind 
that will do its part towards the adoption of practical 
working measures for restoring the flow of business to 


its normal channels. 


The populace generally believed that 
Third and Market Streets was to be the 
site of the new edifice, but Hamilton 
quietly bought the block on Chestnut 
Street, which is now known as Independ- 
ence Square, and upon that plot of 
ground was reared what for a century and 
a half has been the most famous build- 
ing on the continent. 

After the mighty Hamilton came the 
Revolutionary legal lights of this com- 
munity. First among them loomed the 
astute James Wilson, surely the foremost 
lawyer in that galaxy of high talent who 
in 1787 framed the Constitution of the 
United. States, 

Wilson was so great a lawyer that 
Washington sent his nephew, Bushrod 
Washington, to Philadelphia, to study 
law in his office. 

All the small States in the American 
Union can thank another famous lawyer 
identified with Philadelphia for the fact 
that they share with the big States an 
equal number of United States Senators. 
It was Thomas McKean, Revolutionary 
soldier and afterwards a great lawyer, 
who championed the idea of equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate. 

Francis Hopkinson and his son, Joseph, 
both illustrious in letters, the latter the 
author of “Hail, Columbia,” were noted 
lawyers of that early period in our his- 
tory. Then came a group of renowned 
lawyers who were to add lustre to Phila- 
delphia’s reputation in American courts. 

The names of the Ingersolls, Sergeants, 
Biddles, Cadwaladers and Norrises were 
known to the whole country, as were 


those of the learned A. J. Dallas, who 
refused two Cabinet places under Presi- 
dent Madison, and Horace Binney, who 
for at least fifty years was counted the 
Nestor of the American bar. 

Jared Ingersoll and A. J. Dallas de- 
fended United States Senator Blount, of 
Tennessee, in one of the first impeach- 
ment trials under the Constitution. That 
was a high tribute from a far-away State 
to this city’s first place as a centre of 
legal learning. 

Binney wrote long afterward that for 
twenty years Ingersoll had stood first in 
his profession in this country. But law- 
yers agree that Binney himself was wiih- 
out a peer for longer than that. 

It was he who appeared for the City of 
Philadelphia in upholding the will of 
Stephen Girard when the heirs of Girard 
tried to get his great estate. In that con- 
test Daniel Webster appeared for the con- 
testants, but was beaten by Binney. 

It was after losing that notable battle, 
involving what was then the richest estate 
in America, that Webster said: “Beware 
of the hen with one chick.” 

Binney was first, last and always a 
lawyer, while Webster had his political 
duties to look after. John Sergeant and 
Binney each refused to go upon the 
United States Supreme Court bench, but 
each recommended to the President that 
he appoint the other. 

John Sergeant declined a place in Har- 
rison’s Cabinet and also the ambassador- 
ship to England. Pennsylvania’s only 
Vice-President of the United States was 
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PHILADELPHIA AS AN 
EXPOSITION CITY 


Its Encouragement to Industry Through 
the Centennial 


Philadelphia is preparing for another 
big exposition—this one to mark the 
sesquicentennial of the Independence of 
the United States, which anniversary will 
fall in 1926. 

No city in this country has been so 
active in organizing successful expositions 
as Philadelphia. It was first in the field 
in the United States, and doubtless some 
of its pioneer efforts, by reason of their 
fruitful results, have inspired displays of 
similar character in Europe. 

Paris only excepted, this city has held 
more important expositions than any 
other city in the world. Even Philadel- 
phians may be astonished at that state 
ment, for they sometimes are forgetful of 
what went before. 

Let us examine this assertion in detail: 

The first exhibition of American manu- 
factures was held by the Franklin Insti- 
tute, in 1824, and for the following thirty- 
four years the Institute’s exhibitions were 
annual events. They were a factor in the 
advancement of our native industries, 
noting progress and inspiring greater 
efforts. They really did comprehend the 
manufactures of the United States, for 
exhibits came from many parts of the 
country. These displays were in no sense 
merely local exhibitions; although Phila- 
delphia, owing to its ranking position in 
manufactures, was largely represented, 
but the shows were the most compre- 
hensive of their kind that had been held 
anywhere. 

From the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the London Society of Arts has flour- 
ished, and it assisted in influencing many 
needed improvements in the industries 
and manufactures of Great Britain, but it 
did not begin to hold exhibitions until 
1849. The Franklin Institute, organized 
in 1824, immediately arranged and held 
an exhibition that encouraged the infant 
manufactures of the United States. These 
annual displays became so influential and 
beneficial throughout the country that 
their fame reached Europe. 

That may be said to be the origin of the 
great European expositions held during 
the last century. Philadelphia blazed the 
trail. 

National or international expositions 
were held in London, 1851; Cork, 1852; 
Dublin, 1853; New York, 1853; Munich, 
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1854; Paris, 1855 and 1867; South Ken- 
sington (London), 1871; Madrid, 1871; 
Copenhagen, 1872, and Vienna, 1873. 

In 1874 the Franklin Institute cele- 
brated its silver jubilee with a great ex- 
hibition in the old freight depot, then at 
Thirteenth and Market Streets. In 1876 
Philadelphia held the largest international 
exposition the world had witnessed to that 
time and unlike similar displays held else- 
where it was able to pay its debts, in addi- 
tion to having given the greatest impetus 
to American art and manufactures they 
ever had enjoyed. 

In much the same manner, although 
naturally on a smaller scale, the Franklin 
Institute, in 1884, organized and held the 
first international electrical exhibition, at 
Thirty-second Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, on the site of the present cavalry 
armory. It was a Philadelphia enterprise, 
but the whole world was attentive to the 
first genuine encouragement given to the 
newly harnessed power—electricity—and 
the latest apparatus from Europe, as well 
as the United States, was shown. Elec- 
trical expositions soon thereafter were 
features in Europe. 

The Centennial Exposition, held from 
May to November, 1876, was viewed by 
almost ten million persons, of whom 
almost eight millions paid admission. 
These figures were record ones at the 
time. Almost four million dollars were 
received for admissions, or to be exact 
these amounted to a total of $3,834,290. 
As might be expected the receipts did not 
cover the cost of the display. The 
$1,500,000 which the Federal Government 
appropriated for the exposition was de- 
manded back when the exposition was 
closed. Had it not been for this unheard- 
of proceeding, the show, which was par- 
ticularly a Philadelphia one, for it re- 
ceived ai » support from any part 

til its authors refused 
: d have even earned a 
profit. Indeed, it did pay a dividend on 
its stock. 

Curiously enough the Centennial Expo- 
sition was first generally discussed about 
six years before the anniversary of the 
event to be commemorated, just as the 
1926 project started. In 1870 there were 
occasional suggestions for holding a great 
world’s fair in 1876, and in March of that 
year, Representative Morrell, from Penn- 
sylvania, introduced in Congress a bill 
which provided for the holding of the ex- 
position in Philadelphia. When it was 
passed a year later it was found the bill 
had suffered so much from amendments 
that its provisions were virtually nullified. 

It is said the germ of the exposition 
was created by Jesse E. Peyton, who at 
the close of the Civil War suggested a 
celebration on the centennial of the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence. 
He stirred up interest in his plan in the 
South and elsewhere, and rejoiced in 


being greeted as “the Father of Centen- 
nials.” 

In March, 1872, the Centennial Com- 
mission, appointed under the provisions of 
the act mentioned, and composed of dele- 
gates from every State and territory, vis- 
ited Philadelphia. After several sessions 
it agreed to a date for opening the pro- 
posed exposition, a date which afterwards 
was changed from April to May, 1876. 

Philadelphians were not idle, however, 
and when a meeting was held in 1873 to 
discuss the work, it was announced that 
subscriptions amounting to $1,784,320 had 
been secured. The Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture appropriated $1,000,000; the city of 
Philadelphia, $1,500,000; and on the 
Fourth of July the same year at a meet- 
ing of the Centennial Board of Finance, 
with John Welsh at its head, and the 
Fairmount Park Commissioners, permis- 
sion was given the Exposition Commis- 
sioners to occupy 450 acres of land at 
Lansdowne, in the West Park. 

It was not until February 11, 1876, 
almost on the eve of the opening of the 
exposition, that Congress, after no little 
opposition, passed its appropriation for a 
million and a half dollars. For a long 
time, aside from the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, the enterprise was 
left to the courageous men who started 
the exposition. One reason for this atti- 
tude was the unstable condition of busi- 
ness occasioned by the panic of 1873. It 
was frequently announced that Philadel- 
phia never could do it. Failure was pre- 
dicted, for the hearty codperation needed 
to make the nation’s celebration a success 
was conspicuously absent. But, as usual, 
when an enterprise is successful, despite 
the studied inactivity of those who seem 
to wish it ill, the Centennial was loudly 
acclaimed when it proceeded to a happy 
completion, and it was visited by persons 
from all parts of the civilized globe. 

Philadelphia not only could do it, but 
proved it could hold an exposition which 
set a new standard for world’s fairs 
everywhere. 

The great show cost almost $11,000,000, 
a figure which will seem insignificant in 
1921, but with it, owing to the financial 
genius of the men at the head of the 
Centennial Board of Finance, notably its 
chairman, John Welsh, who afterwards 
represented the United States at the 
Court of St. James, permanent improve- 
ments, including two great exposition 
buildings—Memorial Hall and Horticul- 
tural Hall—were left as monuments of the 
event. 

In the cost is included the $1,500,000 
which Congress had appropriated and the 
Supreme Court demanded back, after it 
had been used largely in the interest of 
the Federal Government on the exposi- 
tion. 

As the income, according to the Fi- 
nance Board’s report, January 1, 1879, 
only amounted to $4,821,325.78, the ex- 
penses required additional means. These 
comprised the appropriations of Congress, 
the State of Pennsylvania, the City of 
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Philadelphia and the capital stock of the 
Exposition Company. The stock was in- 
tended.to be taken according to a care- 
fully devised quota among the States and 
Territories, and expected to amount to 
$10,000,000. As so little practical interest 
was shown throughout the country, the 
stock was mainly subscribed here, and it 
amounted to only $2,312,350. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the 
show it was managed with strict economy, 
and of the income account given, $236,- 
030.06 was derived from concessions and 
$290,142.05 from the sale of temporary 
buildings and other material. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1879, the Board of Finance re- 
ported it had $163,611.55 cash on hand, 
after a new era had been established in 
the United States, owing to the awaken- 
ing effect of the exposition. 

But the good the Centennial Exposition 
did still lives. It advertised America as 
a full-grown country; it made Philadel- 
phia known, and it gave encouragement 
to industries and manufactures which 
eventually led to those great combina- 
tions which produced our vaunted cap- 
tains of industry. 

Philadelphians have not been sufh- 
ciently appreciative of the wonderful 
work accomplished by its citizens in 
organizing the Centennial. It was an 
extraordinary feat for a city which then 
had a population of less than 800,000 and 
whose financial institutions, while strong, 
might have been regarded as unequal to 
the strain, having passed through the 
panic of 1873. It will not be possible to 
make the Sesquicentennial Exposition an 
eighth wonder of the world for the same 
price, but Philadelphia, apart from being 
the logical place to hold such a world’s 
fair, has the genius and ability to surpass 
its former effort, and once more command 
the admiration of the world. 


GREAT MEN OF THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


George M. Dallas, whose father had be- 
fore him set so high an example at the 
bar. 

After that mighty group passed off the 
stage there appeared others who were to 
pass along with their distinguished abili- 
ties this city’s fame as a home for the 
highest legal ability. There was Eli K. 
Price, whose practice extended over a 
long period of years. 

But in that epoch no other name shone 
with quite the lustre of William M. Meri- 
dith. He had the distinction of sitting 
in the convention of 1837 that framed a 
new Constitution for Pennsylvania, and 
again in 1873, the year of his death. 

For a brief term he was Secretary of 
the Treasury and he was also Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania. Meridith’s first 
law student became as famous a man as 
himself, although not so great a lawyer. 


He was the celebrated Richard Vaux, 
whose picturesque figure is still remem- 
bered by thousands of Philadelphians. 

Then came Wayne MacVeagh, Attorney 
General in Garfield’s Cabinet, and Benja- 
min Harris Brewster, who filled the same 
position in Arthur’s Cabinet. Both these 
lawyers enjoyed a great national reputa- 
tion and they could properly be classed 
among the leaders of our country’s bar. 

In the last generation Philadelphia has 
had a large number of the very ablest 
lawyers, such as “Pig Iron” Kelley, Cas- 
sidy, Sellers, McMurtrie, Dale, Bullitt and 
Dickson, as well as others who are in 
active practice today, but the lawyers 
themselves, both here and elsewhere, have 
united in selecting John G. Johnson as 
the leader of leaders. 

In view of this city’s rank as a legal 
centre it is not strange that the State, of 
which this city is the metropolis, should 
have been called upon to contribute the 
Attorney General in the Cabinet of nine 
Presidents. Pennsylvania has furnished 
more Attorneys General than any other 
Cabinet official. 

Today the “corporation” lawyer is a 
recognized institution. It was a Phila- 
delphian, Theodore Cuyler, who perhaps 
first in the United States attained dis- 
tinction along that especial channel of 
the profession. He became solicitor of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1857. 

Philadelphia has lawyers today who are 
sought by important litigants in all parts 
of the United States. They appear con- 
stantly in the most important cases in the 
highest judicial tribunal in America. 
And it is only a badge of further distinc- 
tion that for years George Wharton Pep- 
per, scion of good lawyers of the past, 
should be regarded as the foremost 
authority on church law in this country. 

Philadelphia had the first law school 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
the renowned James Wilson was elected 
the first professor of law. That was 131 
years ago. The University’s law school 
endured trying vicissitudes during its 
first sixty years, or until 1850, when Chief 
Justice Sharswood, of the Pennsylvania 
State Supreme Court, revived it and it has 
continued to flourish vigorously ever 
since. 

With uncommon regularity Governors 
of Pennsylvania in recent times have 
come to Philadelphia for their Attorneys 
General. Four lawyers who filled that 
high place are still in active practice here 
—Hampton L. Carson, J. Hampton Todd, 
John C. Bell and Francis Shunk Brown. 

“As the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined,” says an old saw, so it is not 
strange that the city of the peace-loving 
Penn should continue to shine in a pro- 
fession in which Hamilton, a contempo- 
rary of the Founder, himself won inter- 
national fame two centuries ago. 
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NO “ESAU” BUSINESS IN 
AMERICA 


Our Constitution is the hope of th 
world. It is the cornerstone of our own 
commercial greatness. That Constitution 
was simply a business contract by men 
who had something to lose, by men who 
knew that the multiplication table and 
ten commandments were twin brothers— 
that conscience was the father of credit 
and credit the mother of all commercial 
development. The “Fathers,” in those 
early days, saw the necessity of insuring 
the rights of property. They realized that 
to get production from man beyond the 
necessity of the hour, savings must be 
safeguarded—to encourage trade with dis- 
tant points, stability must be maintained 
through sacredness of contract—that it 
took good losers as well as good winners 
to make a successful commercial nation. 
No man who helped to draw our basic 
contract had any idea of creating a new 
heaven or a new earth. He merely 
worked, and worked successfully, to lay 
the foundation of a code under which in- 
dustry obeying certain clearly stated rules 
of the game, could “go to” and make good. 
Our Constitution was a business contract 
pure and simple, between business men 
for business purposes. There were three 
great ideas embodied in that business 
contract: First, majority rule on all 
questions not definitely stipulated in the 
contract. Second, a rigid division of 
functions in the machinery of govern- 
ment. Third, an element of finality in 
the creation of a continuing arbitrator of 
all disputes, whose decision was to be 
accepted without question. 

This contract was brought about by 


mutual concessions and_sacrifices—the 
greatest sacrifice was to be of the right 
to interpret each act individually. There 
was to be one and one only court of last 
appeal, and self-control was to be substi- 
tuted for the expensive and liberty de- 
stroying state control of Europe. 

We are now passing through a serious 
crisis. How does this crisis differ from 
all other periods of commercial readjust- 
ment through which the Republic has 
passed? It is a moral as well as an eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Bitter controversies over various moral 
issues have always been the heritage of 
virile people, but the virility of America 
has been kept within safe bounds by the 
fact that we were good losers as well as 
good winners. We accepted the verdict 
of the umpire and the end of the game 
gave victory for one party—not a general, 
all-around fight, in which both parties 
came out as losers. 

Today we have repudiation of contracts 
all along the line by men who claim to 
be good sports—good Americans. We 
have crime rampant in all parts of the 
country, and even judges of the courts 
condoning crime, and refusing to punish 
criminals because they sympathize with 
the desire of the criminal for a larger 
income, even through a breaking of the 
ten commandments. We have also on the 
statute books a law passed as the Consti- 
tution, or basic business contract, pro- 
vided, affirmed by the arbitrator, or 
Supreme Court, named in that contract, 
and put into operation by the Executive 
authority given power to command our 
obedience in that original constitutional 
contract. And yet this law is being 
openly defied by men who are leaders 
in the commercial, the social, the re 
ligious life of the community. 

Every day the press records the com- 
mission of crimes by citizens to make 
violation of this law possible—crimes 
which are recognized as crimes all over 
the world. Men are daily committing 
forgery of government documents, and 
fraudulently obtain goods; officials are 
bribed; men protecting property mur- 
dered, to make traffic in a forbidden 
article possible. Foreign-born residents 
about to become new citizens see the 
native-born citizens openly patronizing 
other citizens through the purchase of an 
article forbidden by law, and to deliver 
which crimes such as forgery, theft, 
bribery and murder have to be com- 
mitted. 

The outside world, always doubtful of 
the stability of our form of government, 
is watching us today—watching us as we 
give the lie to all our profession of loyalty 
to the Constitution and willingness to 
obey the law. Is the conscience of the 
Republic dead? Have we repudiated the 
Constitution? Do we desire a new form 
of government? 

It is no longer a question of arguing 
with a fanatic; it is now a question of 
loyalty to law and order and to the Con- 
stitution. If we do not enforce this law 
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we confess the failure of our form of 
government. 

If, under pressure, we refuse to execute 
one law to please one section of the com- 
munity we open the door to anarchy. 
Enforce the law—then modify if neces- 
sary its interpretation by subsequent leg- 
islation. But show the world, first of all, 
that we can and will keep a contract, 
even when it causes temporary loss. Too 
much is at stake, not only for the people 
of the United States, but for civilization. 
We cannot afford to repudiate our con- 
tracts, either in the minor dealings of 
everyday business life or in our allegiance 
to the greatest of all contracts—the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Let every 
real man obey the law, and then all other 
men will come back to their better self 
and repudiation in all its phases will be 
given a deathblow. No real American, 
in his sane moments, desires to sell his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 


FRUIT 


There are very few more interesting 
enterprises of the United States Govern- 
ment than its development of fruit cul- 
ture. Probably never before in the his- 
tory of the world has a Government done 
so much to alter the diet of its citizens as 
has our own. A hundred years ago the 
richest man in the United States was 
strictly limited in the choice of fruits 
which appeared upon his table. Even 
fifty years ago the banana was absolutely 
unknown as an article for diet. The first 
banana was brought to the United States 
as late as 1872 and it has only been since 
about 1890 that they can be said to have 
formed any part of our daily diet. At 
the present time they occupy a very prom- 
inent part of our food, and have become 
a necessity instead of a luxury. 

The development of the grapefruit in- 
dustry has been more remarkable, and 
this, in turn, has led to other fruits 
being cultivated, which have widely in- 
creased our range of diet. 

It is doubtful if this progress would 
ever have taken place without the con- 
stant initiative and helpfulness of our 
Department of Agriculture, which has not 
merely introduced new fruits, but also 
greatly improved the old ones. The apple 
and pear would soon go to seed if they 
were not constantly strengthened by fresh 
graftings and cuttings. 

It has been discovered that during the 
Middle Ages practically no fruit was 
eaten on the average table. The absence 
of sugar in large quantities prevented 
what is now called preserving. As late as 
1530 lettuce was unknown in England and 
Shakespeare refers to rice as a costly lux- 
ury. The writer has seen the first orange 
tree that was brought to Europe, almost 
exactly 400 years ago. The orange was 
confined to Spain and Portugal until the 
Peninsula War, 1808-14, when the British 
soldiers brought home large numbers 
thereof to England and also introduced 


marmalade to the British Isles. Wars are 
great diversifiers of diet. The Japanese 
learned to eat meat on a large scale as a 
result of the Russo-Japanese War. 

So long as nothing was known about 
the diseases of fruit trees, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to raise fruit on any large 
scale. In this field the Department of 
Agriculture has rendered invaluable serv- 
ice. The acids contained in many of the 
newer kinds of fruits are particularly use- 
ful for our diet. 

In a subsequent article we will take up 
the work of the Plant Investigation Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington and explain in detail what 
they are doing to increase our permanent 
resources in this immediate direction. 


BUSINESS IS SICK 


By Cares E. CARPENTER 
President of E. F. Houghton & Company 


Customers of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank Since 1865 


Business in general is like unto a 
patient who, because of riotous living, 
has been compelled to undergo an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 

The operation has been successful; the 
patient has withstood the shock wonder- 
fully, but is very weak. Upon the care 
he gives himself and upon the watchful- 
ness and careful nursing he receives dur- 
ing this convalescent period depend the 
speediness of his return to normal health, 
and, in fact, whether he will not have a 
relapse or become a permanent invalid. 
He should, above all, not overtax his de- 
creased strength, or be allowed to do so. 

I hear, ’round-about, much so-called 
optimistic talk of “starting everything up 
with a boom.” This isn’t optimism—it 
is merely stupid ignorance. It was 
booms that necessitated the operation and 
the patient is not physically able to in- 
dulge in any such revels, and won't be 
for awhile yet. 

The patient’s relatives, friends, depend- 
ents and nurses must remember that he 
needs delicate nourishment, and that rich 
food, artificial stimulants, excessive medi- 
cation, will be deleterious to him in his 
weakened condition. He does not need 
doctors now; his only physician now must 
be nature, who will heal him and restore 
him to his former health if not interfered 
with. Above all, no quack remedies 
should be administered to him, lest they 
produce a “cure” that is worse than the: 
disease. 

An ingenious chap wrote to me sug- 
gesting that everyone begin at once to 
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BUSINESS IS SICK 


(Continued from page 3, column 4) 
“make inquiries” for such products as 
they regularly buy. The idea is that, if I 
make an inquiry of twenty sources for 
prices on one thousand barrel lots of oil, 
it will spread abroad the impression that 
there is a market for twenty thousand bar- 
rels of oil, which impression will have an 
enlivening effect on trade like a shot from 
a hypodermic. The reasoning of my in- 
genius friend is that if this is done judi- 
ciously in all lines of commodities, busi- 
ness will soon be booming. 

Marvelous idea, I must say, and it 
would no doubt make the patient leap 
from bed like a well man, but he would 
soon be back again, with a condition of 
artificial high prices such as necessitated 
the original operation. 

The patient must not be stimulated 
artificially. We, as careful nurses, do not 
want him to leave his bed at once and go 
out—we want him to recuperate naturally, 
and by gradual stages recover the health 
which will enable him to finally get up 
and go about his pre-operation pursuits. 

As one who has suffered a substantial 
loss because of depreciation of merchan- 
dise, I would warn everyone that there 
are things much more important for the 
return of business to a healthy condition 
than the creation of an artificial inflation 
of prices that will enable those who suf- 
fered from depreciation to recover the 
loss. 

The public complained until it obtained 
low prices—now it is complaining because 
prices are low. Once more there is proof 
that the public seldom knows what it 
really wants. 

The best business man is the one who 
takes unperturbed a loss that he has seen 
is inevitable—and forgets it. If business 
he dosed with all kinds of 

'y inflation, to regain 
i ‘chandise inventories 
by deflation—then business is in for a 
long siege. 

The things to do are to forget the loss 
—but remember what caused it—to start 
a new deal—to avoid fixing our standards 
for comparison (now that times are nor- 
mal) upon a war basis or the artificial 
basis of the immediate post-armistice 
period. 

If we have made fools of ourselves, 
let’s admit it and profit by our experi- 
ence, rather than try to save our faces 
and cause detriment to all. 

How much business did you do in 
1914? 

Taking the average increase in normal 
times, how much would you have done in 
1920 had there been no war? 

Did you do it? 

No? 

Well, then, there is something wrong. 

If you did, what have you to kick about 
anyhow? 


. . 
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HE one piece of writing which, more than any other, 

lays bare the soul of a man, is his will. In it are 

to be found his spirit, his heart of disposition, his 
affection, his charitable interest; in fact, his very self, his 
innermost thoughts and desires disclosed and filed as a pub- 
lic record that he who runs may read. 


Many wills, like their authors, are commonplace and 
uninteresting, many are unusual and noteworthy for the 
generosity or niggardliness displayed by their makers. At 
times they disclose a personal vanity often unsuspected in 
the life of the testator. 


Such a will was that of Henry B. Palethorp, of Philadel- 
phia, who made charitable bequests in large amount, but 
who included in his final disposition a bequest of $150,000 
in trust in perpetuity for the care and maintenance of the 
Palethorp family cemetery lot, for the care, maintenance and 
renewal of any tombs and copings, “for flowers to be placed 
and maintained there, and for the support and maintenance 
of some proper person . . . to attend to the care and over- 
sight of said lot and show people where it is.” 


Although the validity of bequests in suitable amount for 
the care of cemetery lots has been recognized by statute in 
Pennsylvania, this bequest was attacked because of the 
amount of money that would be permanently kept away from 
productive channels. The court in discussing the case said: 
“Is this purpose lawful? If so, centuries from now when 
deeds of the public benefactors of today shall have been for- 
gotten ‘a proper person’ maintained under the direction of 
this court may be ‘showing people’ the lot wherein is in- 
terred the body of this testator and of his father and mother, 
or devoting his time to the destruction of such tomb as then 
exists and the erection of another in keeping with the period. 


“The case is similar in great measure to that where a 
testator directed the maintenance of a military band to march 
to his grave on the anniversary of his death and other holi- 
days and play funeral marches and other appropriate music 
and where it was held that the object of the testator was 
to perpetuate the memory of his family name in a manner 
which could confer no public benefit or use. So certainly 
would be this testator’s direction for a perpetual barker.” 


The court accordingly reduced the amount of the bequest 
from $150,000 to $10,000. 


THE MOVIES FROM 
ANOTHER ANGLE 


Perhaps it is merely a part of the gen- 
eral apathy among educators, a seeming 
futility of effort, that they are not asso- 
ciated more closely with the “Movie” 
question. Or perhaps they are, like a 
majority of the ministers, too highbrow 
or too busy to thoroughly know this food 
our people are consuming in such quan- 
tities. 

But it is surely time that some other 


than a mildly interested group of church 
people should handle the situation. Why 
spend such effort over pure food laws 
when we are allowing the poisonous mat- 
ter from so many films to be fairly 
“eaten” by our people—especially the 
younger generation? When these places 
of this entertainment open at practically 
the same time as business houses, it is 
an economic necessity to make a close 
study of this amusement that is in com- 
petition with business and education. 
There is no doubt that teachers “could 


a tale unfold” of difficulties of teaching 
students with their minds filled to over- 
flowing with exaggerated movie scenario. 
And if you have watched the houses dis- 
gorge at the end of their daytime per- 
formances, you are convinced that the 
audience is not entirely the “idle rich.” 

No one wants to condemn the entire 
business—it is much too entertaining and 
useful for that. As one advertisement 
asserts, it is the “shortest route to the 
brain.” Why not recognize it? 

Just as most of the effort for liquor 
prohibition went wide of the mark until 
Big Business awoke to the efficiency side 
of the question, so the present tepid pro- 
test can do no good. 

The mind of the public is easily led. 
When we recognize that it is the “habit” 
of going to the movies and not, to a large 
extent, the desire to be shocked and ex- 
cited by salacious titles and vicious scenes, 
we will realize to what extent the public 
has allowed this matter to drift along. 
And no doubt our friends who have done 
so much to develop this industry have 
drifted, too, and been unable to satisfy 
the appetites of the public for “something 
new,” without accepting poor material— 
the best they could get. (A vote taken 
on “Passion” and “The Frontier of the 
Stars,” two recent films, would surely be 
a reassuring one.) 

But when business men find that there 
is an interruption of good service from 
their employees, and when the movie men 
themselves find that their own children 
are taking a longer time to go through 
school because of the unsettled condition 
of their minds—a needless drain on the 
family purse—the reform will come here, 
also, as it should, from within. 

The Board of Censors is undoubtedly 
a necessity, but if the great body of edu- 
cators, business men, and ministers, to 
say nothing of the right-minded mothers, 
could become a determined censoring 
body, helpful with constructive criticism, 
can one imagine that any amount of sup- 
port to movie interests from organized 
vice could have the least effect? It 
would put the movie men on their mettle 
and open up another vast audience, as yet 
hardly tapped. Then competition could 
do much, for there would not be places 
to hold the people, unless the schools and 
churches opened their doors as community 
centres for this form of entertainment. 
This, especially, when the legitimate 
drama is charging such prohibitive 
prices for its productions. 

As our Mayor said at the opening of 
the new Stanley Theatre, this marks a 
new epoch in the movies, as it should in 
the place of their birth (through the 
effort of David Lubin). Let us all add 
our interest to their development. We 
want clean, entertaining movies now, and, 
in addition, to look ahead a short dis- 
tance to their use as an earnest educa- 
tional medium; to help out the lack of 
schools, instead of increasing the difficul- 
ties, as it seems at present. 
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‘DOCK STREET AND ITS 
PLACE IN THE COM- 
MUNITY 


One of the shortest streets in Philadel- 

phia, the busiest little street in Pennsyl- 

‘ vania, a street as crooked as a pumpkin 
vine—that is Dock Street. 

The visitor there experiences a feeling 
that is hardly possible in any other sec- 
tion of the city or State. It is withal 
a pleasurable sensation, akin to that 
which comes over one at the sight of a 
well-filled larder. 

_ Nor does the sense of sight alone con- 
tribute to this feeling. Dead, indeed, 
would be the olfactory nerve not sus- 
ceptible to the varied odors of greens 
and vegetables and fruits which here line 
the pavements on every side. 

, Further on, down by the river, fruit, 
vegetables and nuts give way to sea food. 
For here the fish market holds sway and 
the visitor at last begins to realize what 
Dock Street means in supplying the 
wants of a great population. Though you 
can walk from one end of the street to 
the other and back again in a few min- 
utes, when you have finished that journey 
you will have glimpsed a portion of every 
dinner and breakfast table in this, the 

eighth city of the world. 

Indeed, could an invading army cap- 
ture Dock Street it would quickly starve 
this metropolis. 

_ And Dock Street is what it is, because 

this section is the center of the richest 

garden section in the country. South Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Southeastern Pennsyl- 

vania point to Dock Street like the spokes 
| of a wheel point to the hub. 

The merchants in this teeming section 
| are awake eighteen hours a day—in a 
month or so from now will be renewed 
their annual spring custom of opening for 
business at three o’clock in the morning. 
It is not a question of daylight saving, 
| but of midnight spending. Yes, and even 
in its origin Dock Street is unique and 
stands alone. 

Here and there you will find a street 
which the historian says was once an 
Indian trail and more recently a cowpath, 
but Dock Street was born a creek. 

William Penn himself anchored at its 

mouth and walked up to the Blue Anchor 

tavern a block from the river. 

| The old creek is gone, but the Blue 
Anchor survives—a landmark so old in 
the bustling up-to-dateness of its sur- 
roundings that its origin seems almost 
legendary. 

In 1784, when the city was striving to 
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recover from the sad business effects of 
the long Revolutionary War, the inhabi- 
tants labeled Dock Creek one of the 
nuisances that must be abolished. The 
Legislature was petitioned to do some- 
thing and it responded quickly. 

By legislative act it was decided to 
cover the winding and sluggish stream 
which wound tortuously from near Third 
and Walnut Streets in a southeasterly di- 
rection to the Delaware. How the work 
was to be done was expressly set out. 

An archway of brick, buttressed upon 
rock, was ordered to encase the creek. 
The arch in the center was nine feet 
high. The arch was at first covered over 
with planks five inches thick, wood being 
cheap in those days. 

A market and slaughter house were 
ordered built on the arch near the river. 
And so Dock Creek disappeared and 
Dock Street came into existence on top 
of it. 

But the place had an evil name. In 
the summer of 1793, when yellow fever 
smote the city and killed one person in 
ten inside of four months, the learned 
doctors, including the great Benjamin 


Rush, believed that the fever originated 
in the stagnant waters of Dock Creek. 
It was a close guess, for probably the 
mosquitoes which carried the fever did 
thrive in that locality. 

Whatever else Dock Street may lack as 
a show place for sightseers, it can offer 
at its head that majestic old Maritime 
Exchange Building, with its fine Greek 
columns and its couchant lions, while at 
the foot by the Delaware it presents the 
most congested artery of travel in this 
State. 

Broad Street at its busiest hour is a 
graveyard of inactivity so far as street 
jams go compared with Dock Street any 
forenoon. 

Five thousand loaded vehicles and 
trucks pour into that tight little thorough- 
fare in a few hours to discharge their 
cargoes, while as many empties pour in 
to get their loads. 

It happens sometimes that the jam is 
so great that the whole mass of loaded 
and unloaded vehicles is frozen dead for 
half an hour. The best traffic cop on 
earth would succumb in fifteen minutes. 

(Continued on page 2, column 4) 


FUNCTIONING 
OF THE WAR FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Enhancing Prices During a Period 
of Unemployment 


[Note—Mr. Arthur S. Dewing, of the 
Harvard School of Economics, submits 
his views on this important subject.] 


Contrary to the advice of many students 
of financial conditions and in deference to 
the demands of agricultural sections of 
the country, the act reviving the War 
Finance Corporation was passed by Con- 
gress. It had its origin, therefore, in the 
worst of all political motives—sectional 
legislation. Yet in spite of the sinister 
motive of its origin, it may yet, by rea- 
son of a beneficent Providence that some- 
times moulds high results out of lowly 
purposes, develop into a constructive 
means for the alleviation of the present 
depression. The interchange of commodi- 
ties between countries is good. It is good 
economically, because it tends to the pro- 
duction of commodities in localities of 
less cost and their absorption in localities 
of greater demand and usefulness; it is 
good socially, because it leads to a more 
even and equable distribution of the 
means for the satisfaction of human 
wants. All this is elementary and cer- 
tain. And it is the more elementary and 
the more certain when, as in the present 
case, the commodities are the surplus 
cereals, foods and cotton drawn from the 
bounty of one country and to be distrib- 
uted among the destitute and starving of 
another. Yet commerce is in the end a 
matter of economic wisdom. And _ that 
wisdom is not circumscribed by the neces- 
sities of the momentary present, vital and 
exacting though they may be. It is a 
matter of economic expediency over a 
longer period; the consequences in the 
future weigh heavy. 

It is in the light, then, of the future 
consequences we may judge the purposes 
of the War Finance Corporation. The 
facts are simple. Agrarian raw materials, 
the primary source of wealth for the 
South, the Middle West and large areas 
of the far West, lay heavy on the hands 
of the original producers. Lured on by 
speculation, by Government promises, by 
inflation of farm land values and all the 
causes and accompanying effects of a 
period of rising prices of raw materials, 
the farmers, no less than the miners of 
ccpper and lead, were caught “long” in 
the sudden reversal of industry. They 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
now seek relief through some means that} 
shall increase the prices of their com- 
modities. Whenever a class in the com- 
munity finds itself suffering under the 
pressure of economic law, it always plays 
upon popular sympathy through an or- 
ganized “appeal” to public opinion. The 
purpose is always to secure ameliorating 
legislation which shall relieve the eco- 
nomic pressure; the good to the few is 
so pronounced and the evil to the many 
so diffuse that the many pass it over by 
reason of the mere inertia of their mass. 
Thus arises tariff legislation and labor 
union legislation, banking legislation and 
pension legislation. The welfare of the 
whole is powerless before a well-organ- 
ized lobby of the minority. The class 
varies, but the principle is the same. 

It is proposed that the War Finance 
Corporation shall make loans that shall 
be based on the exportation of agrarian 
raw materials to European nations. In 
this way the farmers having surplus sup- 
plies will realize upon them, the western 
banks holding agricultural paper, cattle 
and sheep loans will liquidate upon them, 
and all will be happy. Such an eventu- 
ality, however, involves the simple fact 
that the War Finance Corporation can 
somehow get the capital with which to 
make the loans. The mere exchange of 
farm products for War Finance Corpora- 
tion’s obligations will help neither farmer 
nor bank. There are but two sources of 
such capital, the accumulated savings of 
the people and the inflation of the cur- 
rency. In the former case the War Fi- 
nance Corporation’s loans must compete 
with all other enterprises in need of cap- 
ital and pay the current market price for 
short-time loans. In case it should be 
successful in securing a part of the cap- 
ital fund saved by society, its activities 
would represent merely the deflection of 
a portion of this fund from productive 
enterprise to the export business. But if 
the War Finance Corporation is too cow- 
ardly to bid in the open market for the 
capital necessary to carry on its lending 
business, it must have recourse, directly 
or indirectly, to some form of currency 
inflation. This might occur through the 
sale of War Finance Corporation’s paper 
directly to the Federal Reserve Bank; or 
it might—more probably would—occur 
through the sale of the paper to the com- 
mercial banks. In case of the latter alter- 
native there will be various forms of 
subtle pressure brought by Government 
agencies and organized public opinion to 
force banks to buy the paper. Under 
these conditions it behooves us to pene- 
trate beneath the babel of selfish inter- 
ests to the fundamental economic issues 
involved, courageously facing the results. 
Confusion and disaster alone result from 
trying to solve economic questions by 
sentiment or sentimentality. 

From this statement it is obvious that 
there are two separate questions involved 
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in the present program of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation. The first is the effect 
of artificially stimulated sales for export 
on the prices of agricultural raw mate- 
rials in particular, especially so far as 
they increase or decrease living costs and 
wages. The second is the effect of the 
borrowings of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion upon business conditions in general. 
We will consider each of these in order. 

Within recent years, or more particu- 
larly since the critical analyses of the 
economist Caines, we have been led to 
differentiate among different classes of 
commodities in predicting the immediate 
and permanent effect of exports and im- 
ports. This must be done, and it is im- 
mediately certain that as soon as the arti- 
ficially stimulated demand for export 
begins to reach cotton and cereals in the 
farmers’ hands and at the primary mar- 
kets the prices of these will rise. And 
the prices will rise not only for those 
portions of the agricultural commodities 
offered for export, but also for that por- 
tion consumed within the United States. 
It must be remembered that increased 
prices for agricultural products already 
crown will not stimulate production; nor 
will it increase wages, for these products 
stand for labor already expended and 
paid for. But such increases mean a 
rising living cost for laborers in all in- 
dustries at the present time, since these 
agricultural products constitute the back- 
bone of the things for which they expend 
their wages. Any increased production 
of agrarian products, by reason of the 
enhanced exports of the War Finance 
Corporation, will be realized, if realized 
at all, only after the expiration of a long 
period of time. In other words, such 
stimulated demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts will increase the cost of labor’s liv- 
ing without increasing wages. 

Nor is this all. During a depression 
in business and a period of falling or 
stagnant prices for manufactured com- 
modities what buying power the com- 
munity possesses will be stimulated only 
by the lowering of prices. If the War 
Finance Corporation increases, by its 
stimulated exports, the prices of raw cot- 
ton, the result will be immediately re- 
flected in a decrease of demand from 
American spinners. The public purchas- 
ing finished cotton goods are already 
satiated; their demand is not increased 
by higher prices but by lower prices, and 
the manufacturer who bases his prices of 
the gray or finished goods on his costs, 
both labor and cotton, must either de- 
crease wages or withdraw from produc- 
tion with a rise in the price of the staple. 
In either case wages will be less in this 
industry. In the end, provided the stim- 
ulating exports of the War Finance Cor- 
poration are sufficiently pronounced and 
sufficiently extended, this drop in wages 
will be transmitted to other industries 
through the mere competition of laborers 
with each other. 

Summarizing, then, the effect of the 
War Finance Corporation’s activities on 


prices and wages, it is evident that prices 
for agricultural staples will rise in the 
domestic markets and with them the 
laborer’s living costs, without a corre- 
sponding or even any rise in wages. It 
is also true that wages will be lowered 
in those industries using agricultural 
staples as their raw materials, and that 
their influence, while not immediately af- 
fecting general wages, will do so in the 
long run. 

We now turn to the other phase of the 
whole problem—the effect of the War 
Finance Corporation’s borrowings upon 
business conditions. As already pointed 
out, the War Finance Corporation must 
obtain liquid capital with which to finance 
its loans. Neither farmers nor banks will 
get relief from the exchange of wheat 
and cotton into long-term obligations of 
the War Finance Corporation which can 
be neither directly nor indirectly con- 
verted into currency. And this liquid 
capital must come from savings or in- 
flation. Jf it comes as a result of the 
War Finance Corporation going directly 
into the market and bidding against rail- 
ways and public utilities, governments 
and individuals, it will perforce pay the 
full market rate for capital; but in so 
doing the War Finance Corporation will 
draw money away from productive enter- 
prise. It will inhibit railroad betterments 
and hydro-electric developments and all 
other internal improvements that must 
consume new savings in order to employ 
labor and utiilze materials. 

But there is no reason to assume that 
the War Finance Corporation will go into 
the market for its capital in competition 
with other seekers for permanent invest- 
ment capital, On the contrary, there is 
every reason to suppose that it will try 
to obtain the necessary funds for its loans 
through banking operations that, directly 
and indirectly will inflate the currency. 
If the War Finance Corporation’s paper 
is bought by member banks and used as 
the basis for discounts at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks the further inflation of the 
currency is obvious without extended 
comment. And it is quite needless to 
point out the effect on general prices of 
such inflation. If the War Finance Cor- 
poration’s paper is discounted by mem- 
ber banks and held in their own port- 
folios, it will absorb just that much of 
fluid capital out of industry. If we were 
already suffering from very low interest 
rates—the concomitant ordinarily of the 
business depression—the evil conse- 
quences of the tying up of banking re- 
sources in the War Finance Corporation’s 
export paper might not be prejudicial to 
public welfare. But we are not. And a 
resumption of business activity and of the 
employment of labor waits on a decline 
in interest rates; this is retarded by just 
the degree in which the War Finance 
Corporation’s paper successfully competes 
with the commercial paper of new or 
already existent domestic industries. 

It is seldom, indeed, that the same 
general conclusion is reached by what- 


ever path of analytical reasoning one 
possesses, for the effects of economic 
causes are diffuse and not always easily 
reconcilable. But in this case it would 
appear that, viewed in terms either of 
the immediate or remote influence, or in 
terms of the effect either on the prices of 
commodities or on banking facilities and 
currency, the export loans of the War 
Finance Corporation must exert its in- 
fluence to enhance prices during a period 
of unemployment and declining wages. 


DOCK STREET AND ITS PLACE 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 

For three tortuous squares both sides 
of Dock Street are lined with the stalls 
of commission merchants. Their vast 
variety of wares block the sidewalks ex- 
cept for a narrow passageway. 

There you will see carloads of oranges 
from California, pineapples from Cuba, 
peppers and grapefruit from Florida, 
strawberries from Georgia, peanuts and 
sweet potatoes from other Southern 
States jostling elbows with barrels and 
boxes and crates of apples from Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, all kinds of garden 
“truck” from New Jersey, potatoes, let- 
tuce, celery, parsnip, and all kinds of nuts. 

A little further on, as an integral part 
of the business of feeding the multitude, 
the third largest fish market in the coun- 
try holds forth. Established fifty years 
ago at Delaware Avenue and Market, 
they organized a Fish Dealers’ Protective 
Association, and while the Dock Street 
fire, which occurred twelve or fifteen 
years ago, forced them to seek temporary 
shelter at Race Street, they soon returned 
to the old district, and the final market 
place was built at the foot of Dock Street. 

Something like twenty varieties of fish 
come into this market, not to mention 
the succulent oyster, as well as crabs, lob- 
sters and the other varieties that tickle 
the palate of the epicure—sea food from 
the Atlantic and its bays and inlets all 
the way from Florida to the New Eng- 
land coast. 

Here you will get the real story of the 
disappearance of the Delaware shad—a 
story that leaves a great regret that this 
favorite dish has so largely disappeared 
from the family table. 

A great quantity of produce and fruit 
that is shipped to Philadelphia by rail 
lands at Thirtieth and Market Streets. 
There every morning occurs a unique 
sale when the wholesalers of Dock Street 
buy a big: lot of their commodities. 

Hence it happens that hundreds of 
truck-loads of vegetables and fruits 
shipped into Philadelphia at Thirtieth 
Street go down to Dock Street to be re- 
sold to the thousands of retail green 
grocers not only of Philadelphia but in 
many other cities as far away as one hun- 
dred miles, for the Dock Street wholesale 


market is visited daily by hundreds of 


out-of-town vegetable and fruit buyers. 
(Continued on page 3, column 4) 
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BACK TO EARTH 


We have been up in the air in our 
social, commercial and Governmental 
life. We are back to earth now in all 
three. War fever, and pleasure fever, 
and “everybody-a-boss and nobody-a- 


worker” fever have run their course, and 
we are back to sanity. 

Law could do everything that labor 
once did—that is the doctrine the new 
school of Americans preached and prac- 
ticed. When you worked eight hours, the 
new-idea law said you had worked ten, 
and decreed full pay for ten hours’ work. 
When you promised to give service for a 
fixed sum, at a fixed price, law said you 
could give one quarter the service and, 
repudiating your contract, charge double 
wage for one-quarter service. When you 
contracted to buy goods the law of pub- 
lic sentiment, and the action of Govern- 
mental authorities, decided you might re- 
pudiate an unprofitable contract and en- 
force a profitable contract; in a land 
of self-control, established to escape the 


grinding and deadening State control 


of old world monarchies, the law, backed 
temporarily by a loud-mouthed public 
sentiment, said that all actions, of all 
individuals, in all relations of life, should 
be subject to drastic control—that every 
individual, every corporation, every busi- 
ness enterprise, must be regarded a crim- 
inal until it had proved itself honest. 

A nation which had prospered, as no 
other nation in history, under a system 
of indirect taxation, personal initiative 
and personal liberty, changed over night 
to a nation in which direct taxation, State 
control, individual coercion, was the dras- 
tic rule. From a nation of workers we 
changed to a nation of “willsters” or 
“wishers.” And the slogan of authority 
was “every man is as good as his neigh- 
bor, if not better.” From a nation which 
had grown strong through minding its 
own business we changed to a nation of 
blow-hard busybodies anxious to “boss” 
the whole creation, and show everybody 
how to do what we had failed, in part, 
to do for ourselves—make the world safe 
for democracy. 

About 75 per cent. of the people 
stopped productive work to accept posts 
under Government that they might show 
the other 25 per cent. how to live with- 
out work by drawing pay out of bond 
issues, and a new currency system which 
was to be all paying out and no taking in. 

Thank God, it’s all over, and we can 
see things as they are. Come back to 
the old American point of view—that 
labor is honor, that it pays to play the 
game honestly, that there is no big hole 
in the sky out of which to draw money 
to buy everything, for everybody, every- 
where. 

During the war, and shortly after, a 
census taken on trains showed 75 per 
cent. of the passengers were traveling on 
Government business at the expense of 
the taxpayers. Washington became 
synonymous of the happy hunting 
ground for all who had deep-rooted 
aversion for work, and an empty pocket. 
In one case, 57 committees, each with 
staffs of highly paid employees and 
alleged experts, were following one line 
of investigation—and so on all down the 
line. 

Commissions roamed here, commis- 
sions roamed there; investigations dug 
here, there, everywhere, until new com- 
missions had to be appointed to keep 
track of the original investigators, and a 
new system of accounting supervision de- 
signed to insure prompt payment of 
salaries and claims, the satisfaction of 
ambitions and longings of a multitude 
that had come at last into the promised 
land of Governmental “pap” and perqui- 
sites, 

From a Government of 90 per cent. 
overhead paid in cash and 10 per cent. 
operating expense paid in long-time notes 
we are back to the old Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
and in a short time brighter days will 
come to all the people of this grand old 
Republic. 


ITALY TO-DAY 


[Note—Another letter from Miss 
Bernice V. Brown, who contributed 
one on Belgium in our January issue. ] 


To any American who had traveled in 
Italy before the war and grown familiar 
with the old twenty-cent lire it seems 
strange to go into an Italian bank to- 
day and, for one hundred dollars, receive 
two thousand eight hundred lire. For 
some months the rate of exchange has 
fluctuated from twenty-five to twenty- 
nine lire to the dollar with a temporary 
drop in January upon D’Annunzio’s 
flight from Fiume. Prices have, of 
course, risen tremendously to meet this 
fall in currency value. It is possible, 
nevertheless, to live comfortably in Flor- 
ence—in a pension with a heated room 
and three meals a day—for four months 
on that same one hundred dollars. 
Prices of almost everything are extremely 
lew for foreigners with American or Eng- 
lish money. Imported goods alone are 
high and not greatly in demand. When 


a purchaser has a choice of American| 


tooth paste at eight lire or Italian at two 
lire he naturally chooses the latter. Eng- 
lish woolens at eighty or ninety lire a 
meter are displayed in shop windows 
alongside of Italian woolens for thirty 
and forty. 

The cost of living which is thus low 
for a foreigner remains high for the Ital- 
ian. Four lire, which is only fifteen cents 
to an American, is still four lire to the 
native worker. Wages have increased 
everywhere, but not sufficiently to meet 
the rise in prices, and strikes and riots 
are by no means uncommon. Restless- 
ness is noticeable particularly in the 
cities of the north and thousands of sol- 
diers are maintained on duty throughout 
the country to prevent serious troubles. 
On entering Italy one is struck at once 
by the large numbers of men in uniform. 
Strikes of cabmen and hotel workers con- 
tinue at intervals, but the more serious 
strikes appear to be on the decrease. 
Italians declare that the crisis is over and 
that their country is fast returning to a 
settled condition. 

Aside from the labor difficulties Ital- 
ian industry has suffered greatly from 
the extreme scarcity of coal. Many fac- 
tories have had to close down for want 
of fuel and many others have had a strug- 
gle to meet their needs. Because of the 
high price of coal and the unfavorable 
rate of exchange the importation of fuel 
has decreased just at the time when it is 
greatly needed. Electric power is being 
used in the north to a greater and greater 
extent. 

The number of cattle in the country is 
not far from the pre-war standard, yet 
milk and butter are high and often diff- 
cult to secure. Large quantities of con- 
densed milk and meats are being im- 
ported from America. Sugar is scarce 
and bread is very poor in quality— 
poorer in fact than in any allied country. 


The government continues to import 
flour and to resell it at a great loss to the 
people. 

In spite of these financial, labor, fuel 
and food difficulties living conditions 
appear on the whole fairly comfortable. 
Many of the people seem poor but not 
poverty-stricken and begging is notice- 
ably less common than formerly. Yet 
Italians are emigrating in large num- 
bers. The American consulate in Rome 
has always a long line of waiting emi- 
grants reaching down the street. It has 
been estimated that over half a million 
Italians left their homes in 1920. 


DOCK STREET AND ITS PLACE 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 2, column 4) 

Until you witness a day’s work in Dock 
Street you have not the faintest idea of 
how much it takes to give Philadelphia 
three meals a day. 

In twenty minutes, twenty carloads of 
lettuce changed hands! 

Other streets have their business asso- 
ciations to direct boom tactics. 

Dock Street, notwithstanding its bustle 
and work, has its “Booster Club,” the 
membership of which is composed largely 
of produce dealers, and the club, by the 
way, is overflowing with the same rugged, 
active spirit that pervades the business 
life of this section. Through the Boost- 
ers’ Club, which recently celebrated its 
fifth birthday anniversary, Dock Street 
presents an admirable example of hun- 
dreds of business concerns in active com- 
petition, pulling together for the common 
good. 

And this spirit extends all the way 
along the rank and file. Competing sales- 
men are banded together into an associa- 
tion known as the “Good Fellows,” an 
organization that spells harmony and 
good cheer and promotes the spirit of 
fellowship in the trade. Thus this whole 
business section has an atmosphere of 
good-will, a spirit of codperation that is 
hard to find in other more scattered lines 
of trade. 

Edward Roberts, who has been hand- 
ling vegetables for exactly half a cen- 
tury, says Dock Street gets busier every 
year and that in his youth, when he 
worked on Delaware Avenue, the Dock 
market was nothing to compare with its 
present dimensions. So immense has the 
business become it flows out into all the 
other streets leading into Dock, resem- 
bling a flood of the good things from 
orchard and garden in almost every State 
in the Union, and from adjacent and dis- 
tant waters, come to fatten the table of 
Philadelphia. 


We would like to send 
your friends 


the Corn 
Exchange. Will you send 
their addresses? 
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THE FARMER AS A BANK 
ASSET 


By Frepert1k RASMUSSEN 
Secretary of Agriculture 


There are 202,256 farms in Pennsyl- 
vania. The estimated investment in these 
farms is approximately $1,008,000,000 in 
lands, $657,022,000 in buildings, $176,- 
815,000 in implements and machinery, 
and $175,000,000 in livestock—a total 
investment of about $2,016,837,000; in 
other words, $2,016,837,000 is the tan- 
gible assets of the farmers of the State. 

The staple crops, that is, wheat, corn, 
tye, oats, buckwheat, barley, tobacco, 
potatoes and hay, in 1920, had an esti- 
mated value of $316,774,580. This sum 
does not represent the total value of prod- 
ucts of the farms, for many of the crops 
mentioned are converted into livestock 
products. The value of milk from the 
298,000 cows of the State, at 7 cents a 
quart, is worth over $150,000,000. The 
entire value of the other products of the 
farm, including fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
pasture and wool, would be approxi- 
mately $200,000,000. It takes money to 
operate a farm. The farmers of the State 
last year purchased approximately $13,- 
000,000 worth of fertilizers, $40,000,000 
worth of feeds and hired approximately 
$65,000,000 worth of labor. 

From a business point of view to the 
bankers it means that there is in Penn- 
sylvania 202,256 potential customers with 
a tangible, visible asset of $2,016,837,000, 
and with a yearly turnover of about 
$666,000,000. It also shows that the 
farmers need banking facilities the same 
as other business men. There are two 
questions which immediately arise: 
First, does the farmer appreciate and 
make use of the services of the local 
bank; and secondly, does the local bank 
appreciate and understand the farmers’ 
business need and the opportunity there 
is for the bank, not only to increase its 
own business, but the opportunity there 
is through close business relations with 
the farmer to be the most influential fac- 
tor in improving the prosperity of the 
entire community, for whatever benefits 
agriculture would benefit the whole com- 
munity. 

From a general knowledge it is safe 
to say that many farmers have not be- 
come accustomed to make full use of the 
local bank, both as a place to make de- 
posits and loans and as a place to get 
financial advice. The present methods 
of farming and the changes which are 
going on in our agriculture in the State 
require more working capital for the 
farmer. 

There are many farmers who would 
be splendid customers to the bank and 
who would be greatly benefited by the 
bank’s credit, who have never become 
accustomed to the use of bank credit. 
Some of them feel that a bank is an in- 
stitution to use only in case of some big 
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transaction or in case of dire need, and 
do not understand the advantage of con- 
stant business relations with the bank in 
all transactions. Other farmers are 
timid and do not know how to proceed 
to obtain loans, others have a dread for 
the word debt and do not want to bor- 
row money, even for a short time, no 
matter how advantageous it would be. 
Where such conditions exist there is little 
or no progress and the farmer, the bank- 
ers and the community are the loser. 

Every farmer should have a checking 
account and keep his money in the bank, 
not only as a matter of safety but for 
business reasons. A personal checking 
account means a closer personal ac- 
quaintance with the banker, and bankers 
loan money on personal character and 
ability as well as on a purely commer- 
cial basis. The better a banker is ac- 
quainted with an individual farmer, his 
character, his business practices, and the 
more knowledge he has of the farmer’s 
business, in most cases the easier it will 
be for the farmer to obtain credit when 
needed. 

It is my opinion that some bankers have 
been as greatly at fault for not having 
established a satisfactory business rela- 
tion with the farmer as is the farmer 
himself. This may be due to the fact 
that many bankers do not fully appre- 
ciate the effect on the whole life of the 
community of a progressive agriculture, 
and consequently the banker does not 
have the faith in agriculture which spurs 
him on to seek the business. 

The banker should encourage such 
loans for productive purposes as will add 
to the assets of the community and the 
income of the farmer. To illustrate, last 
year there were 1,556,140 acres of wheat 
in Pennsylvania, with the average produc- 
tion of 17.1 bushels per acre. An in- 
crease of five bushels to the acre would 
add 7,830,700 bushels to the total pro- 
duction of the wheat crop, which at $1.80 
per bushel would increase the income to 
the farmer over $14,095,260. A great 
many farmers could increase the yield by 
five or more bushels to the acre simply 
by purchasing improved wheat seed. At 
the Pennsylvania State College there has 
been developed a number of different 
varieties of wheat, which will average 
from 34 to 36 bushels to the acre. 

The average yield of potatoes is about 
143 bushels. By purchasing improved, 
disease-free seed and spraying, this yield 
in many cases could be increased by 75 
bushels to the acre. 

It would be good business for the bank 
not only to loan money for the purchase 
of better wheat seed and better potato 
seed, when asked, but to urge the farmer 
to make such loans. The same principle 
holds true for the loan of money for the 
purchase of pure bred livestock, like cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and poultry. The 
banker who is in sympathy with and 
understands the need of the farmer is 
one of the greatest factors in the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the community. 


Such a man is more than a lender of 
money. He becomes the financial ad- 
viser of the farmer. 

Although the ten staple crops of the 
farms of Pennsylvania had a value of 
over $57,000,000 less in 1920 than in 
1919,-the financial strain on the farmers 
has not been so great as in sections in 
the South and West where a one-crop 
system of farming exists. Pennsylvania 
farmers have not had the experience of 
the farmers of the South to have a sea- 
son’s labor and other costs of production 
tied up in one crop, for which there is 
only a limited market at a selling price 
approximately one third of the cost of 
production. This, to-day, is the experi- 
ence of the cotton grower. Nor have the 
Pennsylvania farmers had the experience 
of the Iowa farmers, paying $15 an acre 
cash rent and selling the corn crop in the 
field for $12 an acre. 

The farmers of Pennsylvania have both 
within the State and in nearby cities in 
other States the best markets in the 
world. The increased freight rates have 
made nearness to markets a greater ad- 
vantage to the Eastern farmer than ever 
before, as it gives the advantage to 
locally produced products in competition 
with similar products from other sections. 
It costs to-day $1.12 to ship a hox of 
slightly less than a bushel of apples from 
the State of Washington to Philadelphia. 
Not only is there an advantage in the 
freight rates, but in most cases, there is 
also a decrease in the cost of marketing. 

Although land values have increased in 
Pennsylvania, it has been a normal in- 
crease and those who have acquired land 
during the last decade have not now had 
the disadvantage as have had many farm- 
ers in the West and South, of trying to 
struggle through the period of deflation 
of too high-priced land. For the first 
time since the opening of the Middle 
West, the cheaper lands in the East with 
their fertilizer cost and the nearness to 
markets is balancing the advantages of 
the more fertile soils of the West and 
the more expensive type of farming of 
that region. 

In spite of the deflation in agriculture, 
the position of Pennsylvania agriculture, 
with its diversified farming and the near- 
ness to market, is sound. Pennsylvania 
farm mortgages are as good or better 
than they ever were. Short-term loans 
to the farmer for productive purposes are 
as safe an investment as ever and is a 
class of credit which the country bankers 
must study to fill one of the pressing 
needs for the further development of 
agriculture. The risks of these loans are 
overestimated by many bankers. A short 
loan to a man on the farm, who together 
with his wife and children make up the 
working forces, does not appear to have 
as great a risk as a factory with its labor 
problems. It is probably not so much a 
question of the risk which keeps some 
of the bankers from seeking short-term 


credit with the farmers as the fact that 
payments are not always prompt and the 
average note is not so liquid unless in 
the form of warehouse receipts. 

Credit for productive purposes is the 
crying need of the farmers to-day and 
unless this credit is extended by our local 
banks, undoubtedly a system of rural 
credits, such as are already established 
in some States, will be the inevitable re- 
sult. 

Also at the present time, commercial 
papers with 8 per cent. interest are more 
attractive than farm notes at 6 per cent. 
I want to appeal to the bankers in agri- 
cultural districts not to neglect the farm- 
er’s need at this time, but try to supply 
him as far as possible with needed work- 
ing capital. Commercial paper may not 
remain long at 8 per cent. and the banker 
who has tried to take care of the needs 
of the agricultural interest in his section 
has not only built up a permanent busi- 
ness for himself, but rendered a perma- 
nent service to the entire community. 

The farmers who especially need con- 
sideration are the large number of sub- 
stantial farmers who as yet have not fully 
come to understand the use of bank 
credit, and then the young man and wife 
on the farm with the little capital, but 
full of life, courage and energy. Both 
these classes are good risks. 

While the farmer’s banking business 
would of necessity be largely carried on 
with the smaller banks located through- 
out the agricultural section, yet it is 
obvious that the success of the small 
bank spells similar success for the larger 
bank with which investments and de- 
posits are made, so that the banking insti- 
tutions of our metropolitan centers have 
a vital interest in the success of our agri- 
culture and the promotion of a closer re- 
lationship between the farmer and the 
rural banker. 


Quoting from the remarks of the 
chairman of the National Provincial 
and Union Bank of England, at their 
annual meeting: 

“One of the things that our old 
customers discovered during the war 
was that they did not care for the 
American and Japanese substitutes 
they had been obliged to put up 
with since 1914. Directly hostilities 
ceased, they turned once more to 
the British manufacturers for the 
real thing.” 

Competition is going to become 
keener than ever. The sooner Ameri- 


can business realizes this and plans 


thoroughly on a basis of cost and 
quality, the better off America will 
be in her foreign trade. 
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THE REGULATION OF 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
BY GOVERNMENT 


Note—Mr. William S. Twining, Di- 
rector of City Transit, submits the follow- 
ing views on this most important prob- 
lem—a problem that has grown increas- 
ingly acute with the unfavorable condi- 
tions pertaining to the operation of our 
transportation systems, and the regulation 
and investigation of business by govern- 
ment bureaus. 


Regulation of business by government 
is inherently autocratic in its nature, be- 
cause if the consent of the governed (the 
regulated corporation) is to be obtained, 
negotiation or agreement is implied. Gov- 
ernment, however, cannot negotiate with 
citizens or corporations over matters of 
regulation. Regulation is of the nature 
of punishment—it is usually taken for 
granted that a regulated industry has 
brought the regulation on itself by its 
misbehavior. 

Government is simply the administra- 
tion of fixed laws or rules of action. 
Government cannot negotiate with citi- 
zens in the carrying out of laws. Laws 
are inflexible and must be applied to all 
alike and without discrimination. Regu- 
lating a business implies the application 
to the industry of compulsion or coercion 
to the end that it shall conform to stand- 
ards of service established by govern- 
ment. The regulation of business by gov- 
ernment is simply an illustration of the 
control of a minor group of citizens by 
the majority clothed with governmental 
authority. 

Regulation has not produced results 
that have been expected of it. After a 
period extending over several years, dur- 
ing which practically all utilities in the 
country have been operated under govy- 
ernment regulation, the results have 
fallen far short of what the public ex- 
pected. 

Commission regulation of utilities has 
been looked upon as a force which should 
accomplish the lowering of rates, the ex- 
tension of facilities and reasonable in- 
crease in service. These things have not 
been accomplished. They have failed of 
realization, partly because of delinquen- 
cies upon the part of those entrusted with 
the administration of the public utility 
laws, but chiefly because most of the ob- 
jects sought to be secured by regulation 
are of a positive nature, beyond the 
range of the primarily negative forces of 
police power. 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) 


WATCH YOUR STEP 
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THRIFT OR THEFT? 


MERICAN Labor is 99 per cent. sane and out of sympathy with the 

Bolshevic attempt to establish a new Heaven and a new Earth. Labor 
reads and Labor listens; it has a high respect for the highly educated 
and for opinions held by people in high social position. Our present-day 
troubles are due, therefore, not to an inherent and uncurable hatred of work 
on the part of Labor, but to poisonous propaganda. 

Little by little we have drifted, under this un-American and ultra-morbid 
leadership, into the idea now widely preached that to get money without 
work was a more honorable, a more American habit of life than to earn 
our bread by honest effort which, in creating something of value that did 
not exist before, lifted the whole level of civilization. 

Open-minded observation will prove to any candid observer that 90 
per cent. of the talk of the day is on the subject, How much money should a 
worker spend to live in a manner which gratifies all his desires; little, very 
little talk is heard about how a worker may earn money to pay for what 
he needs. This is the culmination of a long campaign of Labor demorali- 
zation. It started with abuse of the Rich—the plea that no man had accumu- 


(Continued on page 2, columns 2 and 3) 


THE VALUE OF AMERICA’S 
MILK 


The Contribution of the Recent Brent- 
wood Sale 


Philadelphia has promoted, at great ex- 
pense, scores of conventions which never 
yet have yielded half the returns which 
will come from the recent sale of pure- 
bred Holstein cattle that cost the city not 
one penny. 

The Second Annual Brentwood Sale 
was in reality a big business proposition 
that will go on paying dividends for many 
years. 

The spectacular attracts and gets the 
advertising. Hence the sale of a prize 
Holstein bull for $27,100 to Philadelphia 
breeders was looked upon as the star 
event, but no mathematician can figure 
out just how large will be the yield to 
this great milk center through the wide 
distribution of other Holsteins of lesser 
note, 

Of course, not nearly all the one hun- 
dred and eighty splendid cows and bulls 
sold last week at the Commercial Museum 
will remain in this neighborhood, but a 
great many were purchased by breeders 
and farmers in eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Maryland, from which Phila- 
delphia draws mainly for its milk sup- 
plies. 

It was said directly before the last war 
that the man who could improve the 
American wheat crop to the extent of 
adding just one grain to each stalk, would 
pay the interest on our national debt. 

The game played by those promoting 
that immense exhibition and sale of pure- 
bred Holstein cattle is to add relatively 
far more than that to our country’s milk 
supply. Few persons not in that industry 
can even give a poor guess about the 
value of it. 

But America’s milk is now worth as 
rouch in a year as was the whole national 
debt a decade ago. The supply never 
seems to equal the demand, and so the 
United States often imports dairy prod- 
ucts, 

It was for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in the Brentwood sale that the 
Corn Exchange National Bank offered a 
prize of $1,000 for the best cow sent there. 
And according to breeders all over the 
country, it not only aroused interest, but 
was the direct cause for bringing there a 
great many splendid specimens of the 
Holstein breed. 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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VALUE OF AMERICA’S MILK 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 

The credit for the sale belongs to W. G. 
Davidson, who is widely known in the 
wool trade. Mr. Davidson, who owns the 
Brentwood Farm, at Abington, formerly 
the Folly Farm, only recently took up the 
work of breeding fine cattle. He dazzled 
Philadelphia dairymen at the very outset 
when he planked down $11,000 cash for 
Tilly Alcarta, second, one of the greatest 
milk producers in the world. 

And to show that that was only his 
start in the big game, he purchased a half 
interest in that premier bull, Pieterje 
Prospect Colantha, which went under the 
hammer at the Brentwood sale last week 
for $27,100. This bull is the son of the 
world’s champion milk producer. 

Even the novice in the dairy trade can 
see whither Mr. Davidson is tending. 

Mr. Davidson and others who know 
pure-breds realize an ordinary cow is 
merely about half a ton of beef, but that 
a prize-winning cow is a milk machine. 

There is far less difference in speed be- 
tween a plow horse and a Man-o-War on 
the race track than there is in milk pro- 
duction between the ordinary cow and the 
champion cow of the world. If pushed, 
the plow horse could cover a mile in, at 
most, three times the number of seconds 
required by the famous Riddle colt. 

But an ordinary cow does not yield one- 
tenth as much milk in a year as does the 
country’s best cow. The latter has aver- 
aged over one hundred pounds of milk 
for every day in the year—one hundred 
pint bottles of milk daily! 

Is it any wonder, then, that a little bull 
calf was sold the other day in West Phila- 
delphia for more than $10 a pound live 
weight! 

When the possibilities of her output of 
milk are considered, the $4,000 paid for 
that young cow, which as a heifer beat 
the world’s record for any Holstein of her 
age, looks modest enough. 

So it was the idea behind that Brent- 
wood exhibition and sale to multiply the 
number of such superb milk machines, 
and especially in this part of the coun- 
try. By all odds, it was the largest aggre- 
gation of pure-breeds ever seen in this 
vicinity and naturally the most valuable. 

There were cattle exhibited from more 
than a dozen states and Canada. The 
Pacific Coast was particularly well repre- 
sented, while New England and New York 
sent large numbers of beautiful black and 
whites. 

The average dairyman may think that 
those high-priced aristocrats are merely 
money makers for the rich stock breeders. 
That is distinctly an error. 

The Holstein-Fresian Association took 
a census of its members and it discovered 
that ninety-three out of every hundred of 
them make more money from selling the 
milk of their fine herds than they make 
from the sale of surplus cattle to other 
dairymen and breeders. 

(Continued on column 4) 


THRIFT OR THEFT? (Continued) 


lated wealth save by robbery, and, as an inevitable sequence, all the wealth 
accumulated by a nation represented a fund which did not belong to those 
who held legal tenure. 

As natural wealth increased, more vigorously the new leaders preached 
the doctrine that this accumulated wealth should go back to the people 
from whom it had been stolen. Then followed talk about the “sin” of 
wasting God-given time and strength in prosaic, bread-winning work—time 
which God had designed to be used in dreaming, or drinking, or drowsily 
drifting down the unrippled “Stream of Time.” 

About this time men were held up to public ridicule, branded as crim- 
inals, who worked long hours, or did in a given time more than one-half the 
work they formerly considered an honest return for wages received. Then 
there was a great deal of talk about the “minimum wage”; costly inves- 
tigations were made by the Government to discover and make clear to 
the taxpaying public what sum of money a workingman should be able to 
spend to live like a “real American’—no effort was made to increase 
opportunity to earn more; all investigation, all advice, was on the spending 
side. 

Naturally this line of investigation and propaganda brought us to the 
new American point of view, that the world owed every man a living—a 
living made lovable by presence of all the luxuries and marred by none of 
that vulgar love of labor, a leading characteristic of other-day Americans— 
the men who made out of nothing a nation that is now the hope of the 
whole world. As the nation had accumulated three hundred billions of 
wealth, we had enough money to finance the “New Idea”—every luxury for 
everybody, without anybody doing any work! This new idea got into 
“Labor’s” blood and the poison worked havoc in minds normally sane, in 
men naturally law-abiding and self-respecting. The fever spread rapidly; 
few troubled with prosaic facts, all overflowed with sympathetic, sentimental 
fancies. bs 

But we are by tradition and training a hard-headed, clear-thinking 
people, and so it has come to pass that many are putting the smiling face 
of imagination up against the hard but illuminating face of fact. The ques- 
tion mark is being placed before each new plan for a United States of 
Utopia. One theory recently evolved as to man’s right to live by aid of 
Government with funds drawn from a fabled hole in the sky, will illustrate 
the new “Ideal” for America. This particular plan would pledge the Gov- 
ernment to pay each year to each inhabitant of the country an income on 


the following scale: 


To each person under 10 years of age...............ceeeeeees $1000 a year 
To each person from 10 to 20 years of age... .............. 2000 a year 
To each person from 20 to 40 years of age................4. 3000 a year 
To each person over 40 years of age..............eseeeeeees 4000 a year 


This sounds kind, but almost too modest in its allowance of cash 
to cover all the appetites of an idle and luxury-living generation; but how 
does it work out on basis of the 1910 census figures as to age of inhabi- 
tants in the United States. Why this each year we would pay out of the 
Treasury the following sums of money to the various divisions: 


(Under 10 years) 


20,391,996 individuals at $1000 each....................... $20,391,996.000 
(10 to 20 years) 

18,170,743 individuals at $2000 each.................2eeeees $36,341,486,000 
(20 to 40 years) 

30,605,272 individuals at $3000 each..................... ... $91,815,816,000 
(Over 40 years) 

22,804,255 individuals at $4000 each...................000e- $91,217,020,000 


Total income receivers, 92,972,266, which equals........$239,766,318,000 
(Continued on page 3, columns 3 and 4) 


In other words, the 93 per cent end of 
the Holstein pure-bred game is simply in 
milk and not in the more spectacular but 
necessary part of disposing of valuable 
cattle. 

Analyze the output of a prize cow and 
you will see what she may be worth to 
the community. Her production of food 
values is almost incredible. 

The International Harvester Company 
has the record of one Holstein which in 
seven years produced enough milk to 
equal the food value of 40,000 pounds of 
beef. 

An agricultural college proved that one 
of its cows in a year gave milk equiva- 
lent in food to four big beeves weighing 
over half a ton each. 

Thus the cow whose son sold for $27,100 
yielded in one year almost nineteen tons 
of milk. What a food machine! 

The biggest price ever paid for a Hol- 
stein bull in this country was $106,000. 
That seems fancy money, but he paid a 
handsome dividend when his son fetched 
a cool $50,000 when a mere calf. 

The pure-bred cattle raisers insist that 
the big money all lies in this costly stock. 
These redoubtable milk machines come 
high, but they yield for the dairymen the 
largest net profits. 

And through that avenue this commu- 
nity derives its profit out of the Brent- 
wood sale. 

Philadelphia might look ahead five 
years to the Sesqui-Centennial and have 
as a feature of that international show a 
grand cattle demonstration. The prac- 
tical results would probably be just as 
great in that line as was the sequel to the 
machinery exhibits at our Centennial, or 
the advancement in a taste for better 
architecture all over the West that’ fol- 
lowed the Chicago World’s Fair. 

This city gets a great deal of milk from 
a distance of more than two hundred 
miles. One of the largest consumers of 
condensed milk in the United States is a 
Philadelphia bakery company, and it goes 
all the way to Ohio, where it buys milk 
that runs into millions of dollars in a 
year. 

The dairy is surely one of our Pennsyl- 
vania farmers’ surest and steadiest divi- 
dend-payers. There is an unfailing and 
ready market for every pound of milk 
that they can produce. 

One noted Philadelphia physician de- 
clares that an unmeasured calamity in the 
next generation will be found in the vast 
number of human derelicts in Europe due 
to recent undernourishment of millions 
of children, and mainly on account of an 
insufficient amount of milk. 

The world has never yet had too much 
milk—“the only perfect food”—and what- 
ever encourages farmers to increase their 
supplies must be marked up to the ad- 
vantage of human welfare. The Brent- 
wood sale was surely a great stimulation 
in that direction. 
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THE REGULATION OF BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY BY THE 
GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


Beyond a doubt, government regula- 
tion of utilities has some worthy accom- 
plishments to its credit, but if such 
problems are to be solved at all, and 
adequate service is to be assured, the gov- 
ernment must perform a more active, 
positive and responsible part than the 
mere regulation of private service cor- 
porations. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
not only a declaration of the political in- 
dependence of this country from England, 
but also a declaration of the independ- 
ence of the citizen from enforced accept- 
ance of governmental control whenever 
such control interfered with his inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Until recent years our 
citizens have interpreted the inalienable 
right to pursue happiness as identical 
with the right to pursue wealth without 
interference by government and the mar- 
velous industrial expansion and develop- 
ment of this country during the 100 years 
following largely resulted from the free 
rein which was given individual initia- 
tive. 

Freedom of such control by govern- 
ment, however, could not relieve the citi- 
zen from his dependence on the services 
of his fellow-citizens and with the tre- 
mendously rapid development of civiliza- 
tion which has occurred in the last 50 
years—‘“the citizen has now become but a 
single cell of the body politic.” Truly 
the rights of the individual are simply 
the duties and privileges of the citizen, 


and these are determined by the active 
majority of the community functioning 
through the machinery which we call goy- 
ernment. 

This control of business by government 
is assuming two distinct forms—regula- 
tion of profits and government control 
of private property. The community has 
begun to demand the recognition of so- 
called rights which heretofore have been 
in eclipse or remained dormant. The 
community has demanded that government 
exercise its inherent power to curb or 
regulate certain industries. The inherent 
right of the people to regulate any indus- 
try is unquestioned, but the expediency of 
such regulation is open to question, par- 
ticularly if such regulation might work in- 
justice to a large group of the citizens 
and by a reflex action thereby work in- 
jury to the entire community. 

Government procedure is usually deter- 
mined by expediency. The end of gov- 
ernment is to promote and not injure 
community welfare; hence, government 
has thus far been cautious in the matter 
of establishing public regulation of in- 
dustry, and has only applied it to certain 
industries as the last resort where those 
industries seemed indifferent or destruc- 
tive to every interest except capital. 

It is sometimes stated that an industry 
or enterprise conducted by a private citi- 
zen is not subject to regulation by govern- 
ment. That is a misstatement, however. 
The government undoubtedly possesses 
not only the power, but the duty, to either 
regulate, or if necessary to take over and 
operate, any industry or service, when- 
ever justice or the maintenance of order 
so requires, 

The government as representing the 
public is one of the four parties at inter- 
est in the operation of any industry. 
Those four parties are: 

First. Capital, or the stockholders and 
investors in the business. 

Second. Labor, the employees of the in- 
dustry. 

Third. The customer. 

Fourth. The public. 

The interest of the three parties first 
named is primarily financial and personal. 

The interest of the public, however, 
should lie chiefly in the establishment of 
relations of justice and equity between 
the other three, and in the social and po- 
litical benefits which must flow from that 
harmonious condition. 

In any industry, whenever the relations 
between those four parties become gener- 
ally such that competition or other forces 
of control are either lacking or unable to 
so function as to produce a feeling that 
justice prevails, the public, through its 
political organism (government) may 
elect to take partial or full control of the 
industry, to the end that justice or a 
square deal may be enjoyed by all four 
of the parties at interest. 

The government did not see fit to inter- 
fere to any extent in the control of indus- 
try or commerce until the establishment 
about twenty years ago of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. Following that 
precedent, the different states began 
gradually to set up public service com- 
missions, the effect of which has been to 
create a duplex standard in the control 
of industry, brought about by segregat- 
ing certain types of business from all 
others and making those particular en- 
terprises subject to such governmental re- 
straint and regulation as was not dreamed 
of when most of them were established, 
while leaving all other forms of industry 
free to function under economic laws 
only. Under private control, commerce 
and industry must conform to inexorable 
economic laws. Government regulation 
of a private industry is an attempt to in- 
terfere with or neutralize those laws. 
The old conception of government was 
that its chief purpose was to exercise po- 
lice power or the power of self-preservation 
and defense, and that beyond the estab. 
lishment of justice it should perform as 
little useful work (service) as possible, 
but should protect the citizen in his pro- 


ductive enterprises in order to furnish the 


government with “the sinews of war.” 
Today, the purpose and end of govern- 
ment is held to be the promotion and co- 
ordination of public service, and the pub- 
lic looks to government to be constructive, 
to do things for the public directly which 
delegated agents fail to do satisfactorily. 
Every business corporation is a delegated 
agency of government for public service, 
and as such is inherently subject, when 
justice, public tranquillity or welfare so 
require, to government regulation, super- 
vision and direction. 

In a democracy, public rights, if such 
exist, must be self-constituted, because 
there is no other source from which they 
can be derived. The people are the pri- 
mary source of all rights, and the public 
organization we call government acts as 
trustee for such rights as its citizens may 
delegate to it from time to time for mu- 
tual benefit of the individual and the com- 
munity. As trustee for all the citizens 
in their mutual rights and privileges, the 
government is morally, if not legally, 
bound to protect those rights of life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness from 
infringement by any citizen or group of 
citizens. That is the purpose of police 


power. Our government as now consti- 
tuted is framed upon a system of checks 
and balances, and assumes the maximum 
of freedom of action for the citizen, with 
provision for checking or curbing his ac- 
tivity by police power whenever it 
threatens to endanger the government or 
common welfare. 


DON’T BE LIKE ELLEN 
WALSH 


All people in the world are not scoun- 
drels, but Ellen Walsh, who died a few 
years ago, thought so. She was a thrifty 
old lady and saved her pennies dutifully. 
Gradually her pile grew and as it accu- 
mulated she bought stocks of old reputa- 
ble companies with unbroken dividend 
records. But Ellen had no confidence in 
anyone; her husband, her daughter and 
all others were strangers to her financial 
transactions, 

Ellen died suddenly, but no one could 
learn where her money was. There was 
no trace of it. High and low the family 
hunted without avail. All the time they 
knew that she had hidden her valuables, 
for the dividend checks came regularly. 
Months and months went by. The sus- 
pense became unbearable, and in order 
to have the estate settled Ellen’s husband 
and daughter had duplicate securities 
issued, a very costly and troublesome 
proceeding. 

Months later the daughter was burning 
up an old mattress and by chance dis- 
covered in it all her mother’s wealth— 
stock certificates, bonds, gold coin, thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of property. 
Chance alone prevented a large loss to 
the family. 

Those who fail to select a responsible 
representative for the management of their 
affairs cast an unnecessary burden on 
their family. The Trust Department of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank was 
established to manage people’s property 
for them. A well-organized, well-managed 
financial institution is the most reliable 
and trustworthy agency that human in- 
genuity has yet devised. Don’t be like 
Ellen Walsh. 


THRIFT OR THEFT? (Continued) 


A maximum estimate of the national wealth is today $300,000,000,000. 
If every penny of this wealth should be made liquid, we could only pay 
this pension bill 1 year, 3 months, 1 day, 14 hours—then all is used up. 
Accumulated wealth will have been exhausted. But if everybody stopped 
work, about 97 per cent. of our wealth as a going concern would disappear, 
consequently all that could be used to pay the pension bill would be 
about $10,000,000,000, or sufficient to pay the proposed pension one and 
one-half days. What precious nonsense this kind of talk really is! Would 
it not be wise to plan how to create wealth before we plan its division? 
Is the American ideal of success in life opportunity to sprawl full length 
on the earth and, vacant of eye and dead of soul, gaze lazily at the sun 
and not back to the God who made us—origin of divine right? Give 
sentimental “tommy rot” a holiday, and let old-fashioned “cart-horse” Sense 


have his day. 
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O one will deny that a number of 

constructive elements have appeared 
in the general situation during the past 
month —the abrogation of the national 
agreement, the determination of the Ad- 
ministration to bring about a retrench- 
ment in government expenditures, a sen- 
sible revision of our tax laws, a defi- 
nite trend toward the settlement of Ger- 
man reparations, increase in the reserve 
ratio of the Federal Reserve banks, pros- 
pects of a bumper grain crop, improve- 
ment in many lines of trade and a sta- 
bilizing tendency in wholesale prices, and 
in foreign exchange, not to mention the 
fact that Great Britain is in a position to 
pay interest on account of her American 
debt. All these things, coupled with a 
general feeling of confidence in the Ad- 
ministration at Washington, have helped 
to dissipate much of the gloom that en- 
shrouded business in the early part of the 
year and has enabled the business man 
to get a better idea of his bearings. The 
decline in failures is also a reassuring 
factor, while the early spring has opened 
up a demand for seasonable commodities 
which in some cases it has been hard to 
satisfy because of light stocks. With the 
railroad and labor problems in process of 
solution and with our relations towards 
our late Allies clearly defined, there will 
have been accomplished much in clearing 
the tracks for a forward movement all 


along the line. 
12 reference to tariff legislation there is 
an underlying thought which should 
always be taken into account in framing 
a tariff measure. Thus in the case of 
South America, which exports to Europe 
many of the same commodities that we 
do, it would seem, if we are to develop 
our trade with the continent below us, we 
must of necessity face the competition of 
Europe, and in facing this competition 
we are up against the fact that Europe is 
going to pay for her imports in goods 
wherever possible. If, therefore, we do 
not take payment from Europe in goods, 
we must take it in gold, and gold as a 
means of payment is rapidly becoming 
exhausted. South America, on the other 
hand, needs manufactured goods and is 
glad to take them in payment for her agri- 
cultural products. She is not going to 
buy from us if she cannot pay us in com- 
modities. This she can do trading with 
Europe. Our trade with South America 
has been rapidly dwindling. We cannot 
have the cake and the penny both, and a 
tariff that would shut out Canadian wheat 
will simply force that wheat to the sea- 
board and abroad in competition with our 
own exports. It is only on commodities 
that are imported, not exported, that a 
tariff affords protection. Help the farmer, 
yes—but of what avail if the farmer, in 
the last analysis, finds his prices fixed by 
the markets of the world? International 
trade is determined by the nature of in- 
ternational specialization in production, 
each country producing for exports in 
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ADVANCE TOPICS 


[Nore.—One of our clients received the following letter, which we 
here dedicate to the principle that honesty is not necessarily clothed in 
elegant phrase, for if one can read between the lines, this man is honest 


and will pay if he can. 
worrying. ] 


Dear Sir 


We hold his note for $200 but we are not 


April 7 1921 


Your letter of the Forth at Hand In Regard to the 
Saw Rigs I Havent Sold them and the Other Articles 
For People aint Bying any thing only what they Halfto 
This is the Hardest year I Ever Saw The Money aint 
Here to Bee Got we could Hire Money if the Bank’s 
Had it One of them notes I Gave you was due to they 
Bank and I could not Pay it and I told them to Return 
it I wrote you Before it came Here and said I was not 
Ready to Meat it and I Gess you Did not Get it Now 
they Only Way I see to Do is to cary them Over till 
another Fall till they Get Something to Pay with I will 
Get a little money in the next month and I will Send 
you some on them Last things I Got you send me a 
Renewal Note and I will Retturn it as soon as I Get 
it For they aint money Here to meet the Bills with on 
this crop that we just Rose Machinery will sell sloe 
Here this year Becase it is a Hardy and No Money to 
By with and Every thing will Bee time 


those lines in which it holds a relative 
advantage. In the framing of permanent 
tariff legislation that is the basis on which 
schedules should be built. 
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E owe much to California, just as 

in the exchange of her commodities 
she is equally indebted to the rest of the 
country. The money value of California’s 
commodities was over $800,000,000 in 
1919, the total in fruits and vegetables 
alone amounting to $360,000,000. The 
California Packing Corporation, operating 
very largely within the state’s limits, does 
a $100,000,000 business a year. It is a 
matter for profound amazement that from 
only one of our forty-eight states should 
proceed such a steady and ever-widening 
stream of the things that maintain the 
high standard of American living—speak- 
ing literally. Think of over thirteen and 
a half million cases of canned fruits a 
year, and nearly twenty-one million cases 
of canned vegetables, and remember that 
in one short decade the production has 
trebled, and that not the least astonishing 
feature of the situation is the high quality 
of the goods which has been so consist- 
ently adhered to. California produces 
wealth in other lines, reaching in some in- 
stances up to $100,000,000, notably petro- 
leum, but it is in the wonderful quality 
and variety of the products of her or- 
chards and farms, her vineyards and 
groves that she makes her strongest ap- 
peal. 


Ae the economic position of the 
farm, as reported by the Farm Jour- 
nal Research Department: 

Farmers comprise 40% of our popula- 
tion. 

Farm failures are less than 5/100 of 
1%. In New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania they are less than 2/100 of 1%. 

The worst appears to be over. 

Farmers’ loans average $618. 

Farmers’ deposits average $356. 

Farm investment has improved 2814% 
on 96% of the farms. 44.7% of mortgage 
debt held in 1915 has been paid off. Only 
4% of farms has changed hands since 
1915. 

There are plenty of banking funds for 
farm credit, only a small percentage of 
country banks being unable to fully sat- 
isfy needs. In brief, farmers generally 
have plenty of cash resources and credit; 
they will have more than normal crop 
money this spring and they will buy their 
one-third of the’ nation’s manufactured 
product this year and in the years to 
come. 

The moral of all this is, don’t under- 
estimate the purchasing power of the home 
market. 
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UR decreasing trade balance is only 
what we might have expected in view 
of the fact that Europe has been drained 
nearly dry of her liquid resources. There 
are also the factors of lower prices and 
general depression all over the world, so 


that in March last our trade balance had 
shrunk to $132,000,000 compared to $450,- 
000,000 in December. And our ability to 
finance Europe depends on the progress 
of deflation in the United States. There 
seems a reasonable possibility that the 
United States will deflate faster and more 
completely than any other country in the 
world. That is already being demon- 
strated. And the reasons are purely log- 
ical ones. The increased production in 
practically all lines has had its inevitable 
sequel. And by no manner of reason are 
we able to figure out that it is possible 
to indulge again in a rampage of inflated 
values. The very forces that are back of 
all this irresistible movement towards nor- 
malcy will act to repress any artificial 
attempt to return to the conditions ob- 
taining in 1919, and the pressure of in- 
fluences abroad must act on our domestic 
situation in some degree. 
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M&® SPILLANE has pointed out to 

the Engineers’ Club on several oc- 
casions the value of making the public 
acquainted with the activities of the pro- 
fession. The engineers as a body have 
been too modest about their accomplish- 
ments; they have been content to hide 
their light under a bushel. As Mr. Spil- 
lane says, they should create a new at- 
mosphere and translate that atmosphere 
into material financial assistance for the 
carrying out of their plans. There is no 
more constructive force in our industrial, 
and, therefore, in our commercial life, 
than that of the engineering profession. 
The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia is a 
splendid organization and their official 
publication a model of its kind. But let 
them speak in the language of the people, 
that the people may understand and ap- 
preciate what they are doing. In a tech- 
nical sense they are isolated and they 
need propaganda of a sort that will mold 
public sentiment. 


850 


ECRETARY HOOVER sounded an 

important note in his address before. 
the Engineers’ Club when he asserted that 
proper reorganization in government ad- 
ministration was not possible without the 
support of public opinion. Public opinion 
as a lever in bringing about reforms in 
a hundred and one directions has had 
ample demonstration. Organized public 
epinion especially is like an irresistible 
force in the enactment of legislation. We 
can harp on no better slogan than effi- 
ciency and economy in the handling of — 
government business, and Mr. Hoover’s — 
plea for public support in his effort to 
bring about a business-like administration 
of the affairs of his department and in 
the purpose of the Administration in 
making it apply to all departments of the 
government should have the insistent sup- 
port of a united press, of all business and 
trade organizations and of the individual 
citizen. There is no more important prob- 
lem to be solved than this. 
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Austria, so far as natural resources are concerned, is neither a very poor 
nor a very rich country. It is lacking in grain, but to compensate for this the 
land is well adapted for cattle raising, so that if the crisis immediately follow- 
ing the war can be passed, general conditions will considerably improve. There 
is very little coal and no mineral oil, but a vast supply of wood and some water 
power. Most raw materials required for industrial plants and manufactories 
are lacking, but one of the most important, iron, is present in large quantities. 

The city of Vienna is disproporionately large for a country the size of 
Austria, and therefore a burden to maintain, but because of its very size and 
importance Vienna is and will continue to be a great distributing centre and 
clearing house for all Central Europe. 

Conditions in Austria are greatly improved. Today there is almost no one 
who is not convinced that there must be the most rigid domestic economy among 
all German-speaking countries. There is ever present the conviction that Austria 
will regain her economic position if assistance in the way of foodstuffs is avail- 
able for the first years of reconstruction. 

Austrian political and economic conditions are in the throes of transforma- 
tion. The currents of daily life have been completely altered, and today events 
move forward with a rapidity heretofore unknown to the conservative Austrian 
people. Many long-established practices must be sacrificed, but for those per- 
sons of more than average ability an unparalleled field of opportunity is open. 
Business methods have been revolutionized in ways heretofore unattempted. 

Everything is in process of deflation, and there is a loss of balance and 
lack of confidence which is quite apparent. Many industries located in the 
former provinces of the monarchy, but which had their offices in Vienna, have 
been compelled to move their offices into the states which comprise the old proy- 
inces. Many businesses whose products were marketed in Austria, and what are 
now the neighboring states, have been torn asunder. The companies which have 
succeeded in maintaining their integrity in the new states by real or nominal 
transfers of their stock to Swiss citizens are the exception which proves the 
rule. The consequence of this economic disturbance has been that some 
businesses have almost vanished, while others are much stronger than they ever 

were before. For example, the business of the mills for spinning cotton yarn, 
most of which are located in Czecho-Slovakia, has been greatly increased. In 
the wool industry a similar condition prevails, but in satins the conditions are 
exactly reversed. The satin spinning mills are mostly in Czecho-Slovakia, the 
weaving mills in Austria. The people of the different new countries do not 
yet realize that each state must endeavor to support its own industries, and 
‘Austria, whose continued existence depends upon the solution of this problem, 
‘faces the issue with its public treasury absolutely empty. 

| The old monarchy was quite rich in coal, with the result that most Aus- 
‘trian industries in existence today were built with the idea of using coal only 
as fuel. Now that coal is so scarce and expensive, every one realizes that our 
‘future depends on the development of water power. Capital for this purpose 
‘has not heretofore been available. It would be false, however, to convey the 
‘impression that the Austrian people had sat back with folded arms, and were 
awaiting help from outside. Making use of every available resource, the Aus- 
‘trian people have been capable of taking an almost unappreciably small part 
: in the great program for the electrification of all industries, especially the rail- 
roads; but throughout the country there have sprung up innumerable little 
power-houses which furnish employment to some of the population and provide 
light for the neighboring community. 

One town after another will be joined in this network of wires. In addi- 
tion several factories have found it necessary to provide their own electrical 
energy. In others, the coal fires have been replaced by wood, in so far as 
possible. In the beginning the difficulties attendant upon this substitution were 
almost insurmountable, for in the scantily populated mountainous regions where 
wood was available the necessary lumbermen were few in number, and those 


that were available were more interested in restoring their herds of cattle so 
sadly depleted by the war. 

The results are not to be attributed to the common sense of the mass of 
the people, however, but the tenacity of the Austrian peasant is to be thanked 
that the bitter and trying days of impoverishment were so quickly overcome. 
The bulwark of Austria is her peasant class, who for the most part lead a self- 
sufficient existence, and these people are the ones, each in his narrow circle, 
upon whom Austria depends for the restoration of the country to normal life. 

In those classes of business which are least dependent upon foreign trade 
for assistance, the development has been very marked. For example, the paper 
industry, which in normal times employed 14,000 people, is operating at 70 per 
cent. capacity. This is not only sufficient to provide for all Austria’s needs, 
but enables exports to Italy and the Balkans in generous volume. What the 
State has not succeeded in doing, private individuals have succeeded in doing 
for their businesses; namely, secure coal which can be used in different ways. 
Some have even imported American coal, although the price is double that of 
the coal which can be bought in Czecho-Slovakia and Schleswig. 

One question which is provocative of much discussion is the operation of 
our industries with mineral oil. Although in former times Austria procured 
petroleum, gasoline and benzine from Galicia exclusively, that section is now 
the subject of too much political controversy to be available as a source of 
supply. The creation of the necessary demand within Austria would easily be 
possible if foreigners would only interest themselves in the question. One is 
apt to think that the field in Austria for the sale of mineral oil is closed to any 
but some large group of American or English oil people, of whom there are some 
in the neighboring country. The truth of the matter is that petroleum has 
scarcely been introduced in Austria and it is only now that in a few individual 
instances it is used for fuel purposes. 

The raw material for the Austrian iron industry is indigenous, but as this 
particular industry depends upon coal for fuel almost entirely, conditions are 
far from normal. Of nine hot ovens in one of the most well-known plants, one 
only was in operation during the entire year and a few days ago two more were 
started again. Nevertheless, the mines are of such importance that the increase 
to operating at full capacity is only a question of time. 

The return to conditions somewhat approaching normal is exceedingly diffi- 
cult where the raw materials are of foreign origin. As you know, when the 
war drew to an end the supply of raw materials was so depleted that it seemed 
doubtful whether or not the war could be continued from one day to the next. 
During the course of the past year, American and English commissions of in- 
vestigation have been in Vienna gathering information as to the necessities of 
the country. Also the Reparations Commission has formulated a plan for the 
delivery of raw materials to Austria by which a part of the indemnity could be 
paid in finished products, for which the raw material would be supplied. For 
the present, however, the people must content themselves with restoration and 
development on a less ambitious scale. 

Shortly after the dissolution of the old monarchy, it became evident that 
the majority of the industries would not be able to return to their normal con- 
dition with the aid of private credit alone. From this condition there developed 
the system of working foreign raw materials into finished products and receiv- 
ing compensation in the shape of foreign loans. This system could be employed 
to advantage wherever a large quantity of raw material could be utilized. This 
was particularly true of the cotton and oil and fat industries. Large contracts 
were placed in Switzerland and in Holland. As a result the cotton industry has 
been restored to 30%-40% of normal. In some cases, the agreements were so 
drawn that the firms retained as compensation part of the finished product. 

Agreements of this character were easily consummated where the firms were 
well known outside of Austria. Sometimes, however, where the work was 
divided up among several small concerns, difficulties arose. The Austrians have 
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a well-earned reputation for good workmanship in articles of luxury, especially 
leather and laces, and much work of this character has been done. The for- 
eigners have not been obliged to deliver their raw materials for completion into 
the hands of Austrians without adequate security for the performance of their 
contracts. Special companies to protect the investment of foreign capital, to 
supervise the work done and to control the disposition of the finished product 
were formed. But as the raw materials themselves constituted the principal 
security of the foreign investor which could be realized on, some system for 
the protection of their interests, entirely new to the Austrians, was developed. 
This was made possible by legislation which made the title of the original 
owner of the raw material valid throughout the entire process of production, 
and even after the completion of the finished product, although the material 
itself was in the sole possession of those working upon it. Thus, for example, 
in the case of bankruptcy of a leather manufacturing company which had 
secured from outside raw materials still in its possession at the time of insolv- 
ency, the company furnishing the raw materials would be allowed to withdraw 
all unmanufactured materials and incompleted articles, which would not be sub- 
ject to the claims of creditors of any character. The right of the owner of the 
raw materials is entirely protected throughout the course of manufacture. The 
requirements of the law are very simple and consist of notifying the local cham- 
ber of commerce of the existence of the contract. Other creditors have then no 
rights whatever so far as the materials in question are concerned. This system 
of credit extension is most advantageous to both parties and is very profitable. 
If one considers that in Austria the highest wage of a skilled workman is 2000 
kronen per week, which is considered enormous and is quite unusual, corre- 
sponding to about five American dollars, the possibilities of profit need no 
further exposition. 


The means of conducting business above described can be utilized in all 
branches of industry, but, of course, is inexpedient at this time in some lines 
where there is a surplus, such as the shoe industry. The supply of shoes in 
Austria is adequate now, but there is a strong market outside of Austria for 
finished products in other branches of the leather industry. There is a real 
demand on the part of other countries for Austrian leather products and yet 
commercial relations with England and some other countries have not yet been 
completely resumed. In the leather trade splendid opportunities for furnishing 
hides were afforded as the finishing processes were easy to control and supervise, 
and it is these which give the principal value to finished leather products. The 
industry has been greatly stimulated and a marked increase in the export of 
articles to the western countries, particularly small articles, such as wallets, 
pocketbooks, picture frames, etc., can be confidently expected. 


The following examples will illustrate the importance to local industries of 
obtaining foreign raw materials on credit. A large manufacturing plant which 
makes electrical appliances had a pre-war capital of 25,000,000 kronen and re- 
quired for its normal business 300 tons of copper bars monthly. These cost 
approximately 450,000 kronen. As in the case of most companies, the capital 
has been increased during the last year, in this case to 50,000,000 kronen. To- 
day 300 tons of copper cost 45,000,000 kronen. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply to keep the business on a running 
basis is very great. If purchase is made outright, a drop of 10 per cent. in the 
price of raw copper would mean a loss of 1,000,000 kronen to the company. It 
is to be considered that the most shrewd dealers, namely, the purchasers in 
Poland, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia and Italy, are likewise suffering for lack of 
capital and make their purchases on long-term credit and on no other condition. 
It is clear, therefore, that under these circumstances it is quite impossible for 
most firms to secure any sort of supply of raw materials unless they can establish 
their credit with foreigners. 

Some firms have succeeded in getting foreigners to invest capital in the form 
of money in their businesses. Many businesses have passed completely into the 
hands of foreigners. It is noteworthy that a number of companies prefer to 
maintain their independence and are doing just enough business to keep in 
operation. Among these are to be found companies in the iron, steel, metal and 
machine businesses, of highest excellence, in the throes of the economic loss of 
balance, the quality of whose work is such that the opportunities for profitable 
business in large volume are great. There are many other firms which appear 
to be of highest credit standing which are seeking capital. Recently a number 
of banks in other countries have made investments in some of these enterprises. 


As security for these investments, various systems in use in other countries have 


been adopted, such as the retention of title to raw materials above mentioned, 
and chattel mortgages, which heretofore were seldom used. There are a number 
of Dutch banks which have handled the import of raw materials from the East 
and have already consummated a number of credit transactions. But the oppor- 
tunities are by no means ended. 


Eliminating coal, the average annual requirements of Austria in raw mate- 
rials of foreign origin will be $40,000,000. For example, 16,000 tons of copper 
and 14,000 tons of zinc are necessary. If oil is not used for fuel purposes, it 
will be necessary to import 5,000,000 kronen of mineral oil and mineral oil 


products. Other requirements are: 
Petroleum (ess seeds oe 70,000 tons Gasoline’ S03. bs sale ces . .40,000 tons 
Benzine. ).!..634 éa%s.01 .... 48,000 tons Cottonites sie ...-40,000-50,000 tons 


The gold supply of Austria is in such condition as to make the purchase of 
any of these articles with cash quite out of the question. The most that can 
be expected is that some of the industries can establish satisfactory relations 
with those countries where their particular goods are specially in demand. For 
the most part, the currency of all of Austria’s neighbors, the States which have 
succeeded the Empire, and the Balkans is as debased as that of Austria. The 
banks are in no position to provide the necessary capital for business. They 
have used all their available funds during the course of the last year to increase 
their own capital, although even this subterfuge could not offset the rapidity 
with which Austrian money depreciated in value. Thus, for instance, the 
Deposit Bank, which had a capital of 30,000,000 kronen before the war, in- 
creased its capital in successive stages until it had 300,000,000 kronen outstand- 
ing. This increase which occurred some months ago caused a great sensation 
and caused grave apprehension, being taken as a sure indication of national 
insolvency. Today this bank, which was the pioneer of all the others in the 
matter of increasing its capital, is no longer in a position to furnish any indus- 
try with sufficient capital to carry on its ordinary routine affairs. Once its 
30,000,000 kronen were worth $6,000,000. Today, 300,000,000 kronen represent a 
cash value of 750,000 American dollars. 


Aside from the banks, a number of export and import companies have been 
established, known as Fidelity Companies, with the object of facilitating foreign 
credits. As a matter of fact, some of them were established with foreign capital. 
They have an average capital of 10,000,000-80,000,000 kronen. The Fidelity 
Companies procure most of their capital for investment from Holland, but the 
largest import and export business in goods on credit is done with the Italians 
and the Swiss. Unfortunately, direct relations with America have not yet been 
re-established on a firm basis and consequently American concerns with raw 
materials to dispose of are not greatly interested in Austria and her neigh- 
bors. This is unfortunate, as more than half of the raw materials derived from 
America’s natural resources are capable of importation into Austria. The 
political uncertainty of the last two years has not been conducive to extensive 
credit transactions. Now, however, the risk is no greater in Austria than in any 
other country. A Holland firm has been the first to enter Austria and occupy 
a warehouse as a central distributing point. 

It would be a mistake, however, if one were to get the impression that every- 
thing is stabilized in Central Europe. In true perspective this is impossible 
as long as there is the shortage of food, which is so apparent. The most 
important consideration for the transaction of any business is, however, present. 
The security of life and property is as great in Austria as in any country of 
Western Europe. 

Germany is still too weak to take advantage of the commercial opportunities 
which the countries of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the Balkan 
States afford. There is no doubt, however, that as soon as Germany has half 
regained her position, only those from other countries than Germany who have 
already gained a firm foothold there will be able to prosper. 

The two most important things for Austria today are first, freedom to follow 
her own inclinations, and second, money. Since Austria is once more engaged 
in world trade and since a certain degree of political tranquility has come to 
the neighboring countries, the complicated questions of the Austrian political 
and economic life have been considerably simplified and may really in the last 
analysis be reduced to one great question, that of capital. If a revival of busi- 
ness, as a result of the investment of foreign capital, ensues, Austria will furnish 
a good market for the absorption of foreign products. The Austrian people have 
been accustomed to much higher standards of living than those now in exist- 
ence and are anxious to return to their former mode of life. The privations 
which the majority of the people in the cities have suffered are not such as to 
make them despondent, but are rather a spur to greater effort in production to 
enable them to return to their old ways of living. The improvement in general 
conditions is already apparent and the desire to work has been increasing. In 
fact, many apprentices have been prevented from completing their training be- 
cause of the insufficiency of work for them to do. One of the strongest asseta 
that Austria has ever had has been the thorough training of her skilled workers 
and the re-establishment of this training on a substantial basis will be another 
of the many beneficial results that the investment of foreign capital would 
produce. 
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GERMAN TRADE 
ACTIVITY IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


From Personal Observation in the Ar- 
gentine 


Note—The rapidity with which the 
Germans are gaining in foreign markets, 
by underbidding us, is clearly shown in 
this article which comes direct to us from 
a correspondent who has lived in the Ar- 
gentine for the past ten years, and is fa- 
miliar with the trade conditions. 

German trade is so rapidly regaining 
several important Argentine markets which 
Americans captured during the war that 
it is evident that American competition 
is not going to prove much of an obstacle 
in the way of Germany’s complete recon- 
quest of the South American markets in 


which she formerly predominated. Dur- 


ing the last two years the Germans have 
shown that they intend to make a serious 
effort to regain the place they once held 
in the Argentine import trade and today 
they are underbidding Americans in sev- 
eral lines which the Americans had come 
to look upon as having been definitely 
won away from European competitors. 
For the moment Germany is being as- 
sisted by the high exchange value of the 
American dollar and the low value of the 
German mark, a combination which en- 
ables the German exporters to quote c.if. 
prices in the Buenos Aires market con- 
siderably lower than American prices. Al- 
though this is a highly important advan- 
tage in that it facilitates the original re- 
introduction of German merchandise at 
favorable prices into a market that is 
overstocked and, therefore, disinclined to 
buy, the Germans will reap their great- 
est advantage from the fact that Ameri- 
can export trade has failed to learn its 
lesson in the nearly seven years during 
which it has had an almost free hand in 
South America and that is has, accord- 
ingly, lost the opportunity of a lifetime for 
getting a firm foothold in the Argentine 
market. Much of the Argentine trade 
which was offered to Americans is going 
back to Germany solely because the Ger- 
man exporter is willing to sell the Argen- 
tine importer what his trade wants, while 


the American is not. 


One of the first American-controlled 
lines to suffer from the re-entry of the 
Germans was newsprint, and another was 
steel. Today, the Germans are deliver- 
ing paper at Buenos Aires at an average 
of 20 per eent. under American prices, 
while the German steel prices are so 


“HAPPY THINKING” 


Pixeessop eS friend, Bobbie Burns, who sang long ago, in a far-away 
land, songs that belong to all ages and all lands, has never been classed 
a leading spirit in either prohibiton or thrift campaigns. And yet this won- 
derfully human poet once wrote something worthy of recall in these days of 
much loud talk, bitter criticism, ceaseless and senseless striving after new 
pleasures, new excitements. After a most comprehensive evening with 
convivial companions, Burns made the suggestive observation, “Perhaps, I’d 
have been happier, after all, at home, happy thinking.” 

Suppose, as we add to daylight hours with our daylight saving acts, we 
let a little of the new sunshine find its way into our hearts. A little of the 
new light dissipate the mental darkness which encompasses so many, in these 
days of reaction, moral, mental, physical. Why not slow down a bit? Why 
not see if right at our hand, and without money and without price, we cannot 
find a happiness that energizes, rather than enervates? Who knows, per- 
haps with Bobbie Burns, we can learn the charm of “Home and Happy 
Thinking.” 

Yes; and perhaps we might learn something more—a new joy in life, 
and a new outlook on life—one which counted the blessings still in hand, 
instead of mourning over the fancied blessings which have escaped our 
grasp. On an old tombstone in the cemetery of Inverness, Scotland, are these 
words—“I was well, I wanted to be better, here I am.” 

We had a lot of “cost plus profits”; we wanted to be better or richer; 


we sold to people who had nothing to pay the bill with; now here we are. 
Isn’t that the whole story? We said, in our rashness, three times two is nine 


—we believed it; but the other fellow didn’t! And now we must come back 
to the dear old multiplication table and real business. 

But just think of all we have left! 110 million people have seldom, in 
the world’s history, deliberately committed suicide! Very seldom has a 
nation with a thousand million bushels of foodstuffs on hand and facing an 
enormous new crop, suffered starvation! No people possessing the high 
level of intelligence of the United States of today ever discarded the sub- 
stance of liberty under law, for the shadow of license under socialism. 

We have men, we have money, we have vast undeveloped resources; 
we have courage and capacity; home love, honor love, nation love—what, in 
the name of all that is sane and sure, is the matter with us all? Let us echo 
the call of our soldier boys when facing the enemy overseas— “Let’s Go.” 
Go to work not play. Recently a leading captain of Industry, who had out- 
grown his old habit of industry, said: “I love golf, it makes me feel fit.” 
“Fit for what?” asked his companion. “Fit for more GOLF.” Let’s play— 
play hard—but play to get strength for more work not more play. Let us 
think—think hard, think sanely, but above all let each man—leader or led— 
employer or employee—think hopefully, think happily. 

Today the lure of the woods’ low rustle; tomorow, the invitation of the 
meadow’s kindly page; next week, the babble of the brook; and then, the 
tonic of the unresting sea. Let each bring its new gift of new strength and 
a new love of life; but let the life it makes us love he a life of action not 
of dreams, of doing not of saying, of work, not of waste. 


much under the American prices that the 
Germans recently were able to bid 43% 
per cent. under the lowest American bid 
on a Government contract and 58 per 
cent. under other American bids. 

German paper is meeting with such 
demand in the Argentine market that 
American paper houses which are estab- 
lished in Buenos Aires are importing 
German paper instead of American. Two 
steamers arrived at Buenos Aires in April 
carrying German paper consigned to 
American firms, the steamer Jata Mendi 
bringing 105 cases of German paper for 
one American firm alone. 

In April the Argentine Government 
called for bids for supplying nineteen 
electric cranes for the port of Buenos 
Aires and the Germans again underbid 
all competitors, the contract being 


awarded to the German firm of Orenstein 
and Koppel. 

The Germans are working hard with 
their iron and steel lines and with paper 
but they are by no means confining their 
activities to these lines. In hardware, cut- 
lery, kitchen utensils, tin plate, wire, and 
silverware their prices are enough under 
American prices to cause an almost com- 
plete stoppage of American importations. 

German aluminum utensils are being 
delivered in Buenos Aires at prices rang- 
ing to 50 per cent. under American prices. 
In this particular line the German article 
is much inferior to the American and is 
of very light weight, but as about 99 per 
cent. of the cooking in Buenos Aires is 
done by exceedingly ignorant and care- 
less Spanish servants, the cheap German 

(Continued on page 3, column 2) 


ANCIENT ROME IN 
FOREIGN TRADE 


History as a Study in Political 
Psychology 


Specific historical parallels are danger- 
ous playthings. The study of history has 
its own justification outside of practical 
motives; as a mirror of the future it is 
serviceable chiefly in revealing the be- 
havior of human nature in the political 
group. I know only one man who has 
made a fortune out of wisdom based upon 
historical study, and that wisdom never 
relied upon specific historical parallels. 
The basic idea on which he bought and 


{sold after August 1, 1914, was simply 


this: “I have learned from history—from 
a study of the Punic Wars, the Thirty 
Years War, the American Revolution— 
that nations do not stop fighting simply 
because economists shake their heads. 
This is going to be a long war.” That 
man knew how to use history. To him 
it was merely a study in political psy- 
chology. 

The history of Roman trade contains 
many partial parallels reminiscent of 
American experiences, reminiscent chiefly 
because the basis of Rome’s economic sys- 
tem lay on the exploitation of vast areas 
of productive land. When Rome in the 
early days was a dependent of commercial 
Etruria, as our colonies depended upon 
commercial England, she entered the 
trade of the Mediterranean, drawn irtto it 
by example and compulsion. But when 
Rome shook off the yoke it was not long 
before her citizens reverted to the more 
obvious means of getting wealth, to the 
exploitation of the rich plains that lay 
near at hand. The merchant marine fell 
gradually into decay as did ours before the 
Civil War. The Romans turned inland, 
East and South, as’ our New Englanders 
turned towards the open West. For three 
centuries after that the territorial expan- 
sion of Rome absorbed men and capital 
as rapidly as they were available. The 
state constantly needed men for colonies 
at critical points, using garrisons of self- 
supporting farmers rather than standing 
regiments for the purpose. These farm- 
ers, skilled in the best methods of agri- 
culture and generally superior in energy 
to the natives, permeated the surrounding 
districts. Thus, little by little, the central 
Mediterranean basin was Romanized. But 
it was an agrarian rather than an indus- 
trial and commercial expansion. In the 
second century the Roman world in this 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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ticy on, 


ANCIENT ROME IN FOREIGN 
TRADE 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
respect resembled the America of the 
early seventies. 

The Gracchi were apparently the first 
to see the dangers of this one-sided eco- 
nomic development. They were, to be 
sure, most concerned about the inordinate 
expansion of plantations and ranches, 
which threatened to substitute a slave 
population for a more healthy group of 
small citizen farmers. But their remedies 
aimed farther. They realized that the 
gradual exhaustion of the soil under the 
vigorous and intensive farming of the day 
might bring on disaster unless the eco- 
nomic system was more broadly built. 
They felt that Romans should get inter- 
ested in commerce also. With this in 
view they planted several maritime colo- 
nies at points where commerce had at 
some time in the past proved successful, 
and they employed state labor to build 
and paye extensive roads, one leading 
even though Gaul to far-distant Spain. 


But commerce cannot be created by|| 


enactment. It was already in the hands 
of Syrians and Greeks who had long be- 
fore been driven to the seas by over- 
population and exhausted soil. These 
shrewd traders already knew the best 
trade routes, they knew their customers 
and their customers’ whims, the several 
languages of the several ports, they had 
the machinery of trade fully developed, 
and a ramified system that readily han- 
died bills of exchange. To take a single 
example, the merchants of the Syrian city 
of Tyre organized an association which 
bought ground at every important harbor 
on the Mediterranean, erected ware- 
houses, built or rented a pier at the dock 
and placed purchasing and sales agents 
on the spot. When the Tyrian ships an- 
chored they did not, like the Roman ones, 
have to lie in the harbor while the ship- 
master went up to the forum to buy and 
sell for a week or two. The agent was 
ready to load and unload according to or- 
ders already placed, and if the market 
happened to be glutted on the day of the 
arrival, the warehouse could hold the sur- 
plusage for a better season. The Gracchi 
did not live long enough to establish a 
great system that could break into such 
competition; the Roman senate, consist- 
ing largely of politically minded land- 
lords, had no sympathy with the attempt; 
Roman capitalists who were making 
enough in land speculation and money 
lending in the provinces, saw no need for 
shifting their capital into uncertain ven- 
tures. Accordingly the Gracchan scheme 
came to naught. The only commercial 
colony of the Gracchi that throve was the 
city of Norbonne, and the inscriptions of 
her cemeteries show that this city at- 
tracted more Greek and Syrian traders 
than Romans. 

In 1918, when I was sent to study a cer- 
tain phase of the neutral European trade 
passing via the United States to and from 


South American ports, I could not but 
be reminded at every turn of this feeble 
attempt of the Gracchi to push the land- 
jlubbers of Rome into the mazes of an 
intricate commercial system. Not a day 
passed that we did not find evidence of 
our own failures in comparison with the 
efficient system of the Germans and the 
English. It was a rather monotonous 
story (not meant for American eyes, 
either): “The Americans have not the 
goods we want and are used to; they do 
not understand our language; they can- 
not give us the credits we have been 
given elsewhere; their exchange facilities 
are inadequate; their deliveries are un- 
reliable; their agents are badly informed 
and discourteous. Just wait till the war 
is over and we can go back to our former 
connections.” And the American manu- 


this invasion. Home industries grew up 
more rapidly, and a favorable balance of 
trade for Italy resulted. 

Indeed, Italian industry assumed a very 
modern aspect during the Augustan 
period. The ordinary tableware, for in- 
stance, was manufactured for a large part 
of the Mediterranean world in two or 
three centers in Tuscany. The furniture 
factories of Naples would perhaps match 
those of Grand Rapids. 
kitchenware made at Capua still turns 
up here and there as far off as Scotland 
and Norway. A splendid set of silver 
tableware, most of it of a well recognized 
Campanian type, was found not many 
years ago in a hoard in Northern Ger- 
many. The firms which made such ware 
apparently employed hundreds of work- 
men. They produced for a world-wide 


THE EMERGENCY TARIFF AND 
ANTIDUMPING ACT 


We have published this Act with an index for 
your convenience in a small booklet. 


A copy 


has been reserved for you, if you will call at the 
bank or write for it. 


Here is some interesting 


legislation which is going to affect your business, 


facturer like the Roman capitalist argued, 
from his own point of view: “The profits 
of South American trade hardly justify 
the trouble. Better returns are offered at 
home with less worry. What’s the use?” 

The historical parallel is, of course, in- 
complete here as elsewhere, and it would 
be futile to attempt any specific deduc- 
tions. The similarity in human psychol- 
ogy is all that may legitimately be in- 
ferred. Does the building of a merchant 
marine at orders of Congress get any 
farther than the Gracchan docks that 
were soon left empty? Will Americans 
take to foreign trade before they are 
compelled to do so for a livelihood? Are 
manufacturers going to push their goods 
abroad at inferior profits for the general 
good, or are bankers to be expected to 
elaborate in advance a costly machinery 
of foreign exchange for high sounding 
motives alone? At any rate that is not 
the way human nature has behaved in the 
past. 

The slow-going, land-loving, rent-collect- 
ing Romans of the old stock had refused 
to push into trade and commerce; in 
consequence the Oriental trader invaded 
Rome, and presently the invader was col- 
lecting the Roman rents. It cannot be 


denied that Italy profited economically by 


and which you should therefore have for memo- 
randum. You should have a copy. 


trade, and the terms “capitalistic indus- 
try” and “international trade” are not 
out of place in describing these things. 
The curious fact, however, is that the 
trade-marks on almost all these goods 
bear non-Roman names, as trade-marks 
on articles made in New York are now 
largely non-Anglo-Saxon. The reason is 
somewhat the same in both cases. Men 
of the old stock found the profits of 
landed investments less odorous than the 
proceeds from paint and hardware fac- 
tories; they were fastidious about voca- 
tions, and preferred sports to assiduous 
office work. Another reason lay in the 
nature of Rome’s business law. The old 
Roman senators, being mostly landlords, 
had never cared to develop private cor- 
poration law beyond the limits of simple 
partnerships which sufficed for lanchold- 
ing. They therefore kept to the theory 
that unlimited liability should be the 
rule in all business associations. Only in 
the public service companies and in the 
imperial monopolies engaged in the mak- 
ing of Egyptian linen, oil, and the like, 
were corporations of limited liability per- 
mitted. Hence Romans, if indeed they 
engaged in business, could not readily 
accumulate sufficient capital for very ex- 
tensive enterprises. Foreigners, of course, 


The copper | 


were de jure limited by the same laws. 
But in practice it often turned out that a 
group of Orientals, held closely together 
by social pressure in a kind of business 
clique, could amass capital from personal 
loans outside the limits of the partner- 
ship, and thus build up industries that 
successfully shut out competition over a 
large region. Finally, it seems that these 
immigrants could frequently establish 
close personal arrangements with their 
fellows who were already in maritime 
commerce; they had in this way an 
easier access to the world’s markets than 
did the Romans. 

The result was that in the Augustan 
age, Italy had gained a large place in the 
world’s productive and carrying industry 
—but not the Italy of the old stock that 
had created the Roman republic; it was 
a new Italy of a conglomerate stock, 
largely Oriental. One is tempted to add 
that this new stock, which made Italy 
economically great and which brought in 
more foreign labor to create more wealth, 
had no understanding of or interest in 
Rome’s institutions, and being incapable 
of self-government, made despotism pos- 
sible, and the fall of the state inevitable. 
But that might suggest an ominous and, 
we hope, unfounded historical parallel 
which it would be unsafe to press. In- 
deed, it is the capacity for self-govern- 
ment which has made the American peo- 
ple great, not in wealth alone, but also 
in those high standards of national power 
which has paralleled our material prog- 
ress. All the more reason, therefore, why 
the ideals of American citizenship should 
be thoroughly absorbed and valued by the 
new elements in our population. 


Renee is perhaps fifteen times as much 

paper money in the United Kingdom 
today as there was before the war, about 
twice as much paper money in America, 
about seven times as much in France, about 
three times as much in Switzerland, thirty 
times as much in Germany and about 
six times as much in Belgium. Of course, 
the amount of paper money outstanding 
must be compared with the gold behind 
it and also with the resources of the coun- 
try to determine to what extent it is justi- 
fied. Such comparison is extremely diffi- 
cult. Furthermore, the ratio of increase 
in the United Kingdom compared with 
France is apt to be misleading because 
of the relatively small amount of paper 
circulation in England before the war, 
compared with France, following the form 
of policy in keeping down paper cur- 
rency. In 1913, the authorized paper 
currency in the United Kingdom was less 
than $135,000,000. In France it was over 
$1,000,000,000. In the United States 
about $2,500,000,000. Today the circula- 
tion of paper money in the United King- 
dom is not much over $2,000,000,000, 
compared with over $7,000,000,000 for 
France, and, notwithstanding our tre- 
mendous gold stock and immense re- 
sources, less than 5,000,000,000 of paper 
currency in the United States. 
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ECONOMY PLUS 


Isadore K. Simpson was a man of con- 
siderable importance. 

That is to say, Isadore had convinced 
his neighbors, his employees, the immedi- 
ate community, that he was of consider- 
able importance, but there were some 
doubts in the minds of the banks and Isa- 
dore himself as to whether or not this was 
strictly true. 

Isadore had made considerable money 
during the war and he had increased his 
business and his personal expenses. He 
had a new office building, numerous 
clerks, and a new country place and a 
couple of chauffeurs and all of the things 
that go with increased prosperity. 

Then the slump came. 

Isadore had boasted so much of his 
success and had posed so prominently be- 
fore his fellowmen that he felt ashamed 
to retrench when the sign posts of com- 
merce pointed that way. He felt as if 
he would lose his reputation as a suc- 
cessful man if he reduced his working 
force or modified his lavish living ex- 
penses, so he kept on, hoping against hope 
that things would come out all right some 
how. 

As a result Isadore is now in the hands 
of a receiver and all the economies he 
might have put into effect to save his 
fortune are now in effect under orders of 
the receiver, with his fortune gone and 
his control of his own affairs taken from 
him. 

This is not an exaggerated vision of 
things as they might be, but Isadore is a 
reality and the lesson which Isadore’s ex- 
perience teaches is that ECONOMY is 
the password of the day. 

Whether we like it or not, the whole 


world is in a state of economic competi- 
tion. The nation, business or individual 
which would survive must make up its 
mind that the competition from now on 
is more largely economic than progressive. 

It is no longer a question of how much 
business can you do, but how little can 
you do business for? 

Of course, economy has always been 
the measure of successful business, under 
normal conditions, but during the boom 
times business has been careless in for- 
getting this all-important factor. 

They may talk improvement of busi- 
ness; increase in export trade and all the 
other remedies imaginable, but there is 
only one really, truly remedy to the pres- 
ent conditions and that is ECONOMY. 

Some near-sighted folks may preach 
the doctrine- that spending makes for 
prosperity, but waste and extravagance 
never made for permanent prosperity at 
any time or at any place. 

We might as well accustom ourselves 
to playing the game according to the 
rules. And economy is the basic rule to 
all success and we need the basic rule 
now more than at any other time in the 
history of the world’s commerce. 

Economy is a habit, difficult to acquire, 
but the solution to the present situation 
is dificult. Therefore don’t get the false 
notion that extravagance is going to help 
matters. Work, earn, save, is the order 
of the day and only by following out this 
order will things be speedily and perma- 
nently righted. 

Cuas. E. CARPENTER, 
President. 
E. F. Houghbon & Co., 
Customers of the Corn 
Exchange Bank since 
1865. 


GERMAN TRADE ACTIVITY IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


utensil is much more suitable to the 
market than is the superior and more 
costly American article. 

German enamelware utensils are com- 
ing into the Argentine market at 5 per 
cent. less than the cost of the Argentine- 
made enamelware. Spain is the principal 
competitor in this line, which does not af- 
fect American trade to any extent, but the 
comparison shows what the Germans are 
able to do. 

The American paper trade met with a 
tremendous success in Argentina during 
the war because there were no imports of 
paper from Europe. But neither the 
American manufacturers nor their selling 
agencies took advantage of their oppor- 
tunity, which was one that probably never 
will repeat itself under such favorable 
circumstances. The Americans were the 
only ones in the market and the Argen- 
tine importers had to take what was of- 
fered, but the American manufacturers 


overlooked the fact that this very lack 
of competition gave them a fine oppor- 
tunity to learn the local market require- 
ments and customs. But the American 
paper manufacturers evidently did not 
think it necessary to imitate the Euro- 
pean factories which formerly had con- 
trolled the Argentine market, and espe- 
cially the German methods, with the re- 
sult that there recently has been a con- 
siderable decline in American paper sales, 
while the importation of British and 
German papers is increasing constantly. 

The American paper mills made their 
most important mistake in trying to im- 
pose American types and forms of paper 
on the Argentine market instead of mak- 
ing papers to meet the market require- 
ments and to suit the local tastes. One 
of the principal factors in the success of 
the German paper trade in Argentina was 
the willingness of the German mills to 
make paper in any weight, size, or color, 
provided that the order was for a metric 
ton or more. The American mills refused 
to take on this kind of business and al- 
though they succeeded for the moment in 
forcing the Argentine trade to take what 
they offered, this trade is already back 
in German hands, 


The American mills have tried to force 
onto the Argentine market their news- 
print, weighing 56 grams to the square 
meter, in spite of the fact that it was 
heavier than the buyers wanted. The 
American mills have very reluctantly 
made up 52 gram newsprint in some in- 
stances but usually have flatly refused to 
make anything lighter than that. Ger- 
man mills, on the other hand, offer news- 
print weighing 35 grams to the square 
meter, which means a saving of nearly 
33 per cent. in freight alone and the 
lighter paper is entirely acceptable for 
many uses in the Argentine market. 

German newsprint is being delivered in 
Buenos Aires at 17 cents, Argentine gold, 
a kilo, while American newsprint is of- 
fered at 23% cents, Argentine gold, a 
difference of more than 27% per cent. in 
favor of the German paper. German book 
paper is selling at 30 cents, Argentine 
gold, a kilo, against 42 cents asked for 
American paper of the same class, or 28% 
per cent. in favor of the German paper. 
In other papers, the German price is he- 
tween 20 and 25 per cent. lower than the 
American price. 


One German paper mill recently worked 
the Buenos Aires market thoroughly for 
the sale of No. 1 book or writing paper, 
clear white, weighing 50 grams to the 
square meter, wound on bobbins, at 12%4 
marks, f.o.b. Hamburg. 


In steel the German prices are even 
lower and the Germans recently underbid 
all competitors by a wide margin for an 
Argentine Government contract for the 
delivery of 10,000 pressed steel railroad 
wheels to be used on the State railroads. 
For the last four or five years, bidding 
on such contracts had been confined to 
three or four American firms, but the 


Americans are now clear out of the 
market. The contract referred to was 
the first large one of its kind offered by 
the Argentine Government since the sign- 
ing of the armistice and there was much 
speculation as to how German offers 
would compare with other offers, as the 
Germans had let it be known that they 
were out to regain the Argentine iron 
and steel market. There were seventeen 
bidders and the German bids averaged 
50 per cent. under all competing bids. 
The German offers averaged 52 Argentine 
gold pesos per wheel, c.i.f. Santa Fe, the 
port at which the Government called for 
delivery, while the Americans asked from 
70 to 80 American dollars a wheel, which, 
at the exchange rate at that time, meant 
a price of 86.20 to 100.80, Argentine gold, 
a wheel. 


The British firm of Armstrong bid 21 
pounds sterling, f.o.b. Liverpool, freight 
to be for account of the buyer. 


The contract was awarded to Krupps, 
who bid 49.20 Argentine gold, a wheel. 


German hardware also is regaining a 
strong position in the Argentine market. 
German tools have always been sold ex- 
tensively in Argentina and they are now 
being pushed energetically in competition 
with American tools, the German prices 
running from 10 to 20 per cent. under 
American prices. In general hardware, 
locks, bolts, etc., the Germans are main- 
taining the same favorable price margin 
and are selling their goods in spite of the 
fact that American agents, in an effort to 
liquidate large stocks of rejected merchan- 
dise, are offering hardware at exceedingly 
low prices. 

German wire and tin plate are also 
being delivered in fairly large quantities 
at cheaper prices than the American arti- 
cles. 

The Germans also are rapidly regain- 
ing the silverware and cutlery markets. 
Several American manufacturers of widely 
advertised goods in these lines conducted 
intensive selling campaigns in Argentina 
during the war and succeeded in getting 
a good foothold in competition with Brit- 
ish houses which were then the principal 
competitors. Today the Germans are de- 
livering silverware and cutlery at from 
30 to 50 per cent. under the American 
article and the American exporters have 
lost the confidence of their newly-won 
Argentine clients through failure to ship 
goods ordered during the last year. 

Another factor which is causing the 
Germans to be welcomed in Argentine 
markets again is that despite all the 
rumors of hard times in Germany, the 
German manufacturers in several lines 
are shipping goods to Argentina on open 
account, not even accompanied by drafts, 
whereas many American exporters are still 
insisting on payment against documents 
in American ports before the goods are 
shipped. The paper exporters especially 
are shipping on open account and other 
exporters are granting credits of 30 and 
60 days after delivery of goods. 
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N 1920, the estimated wheat yield was 

789,000,000 bushels. The estimate for 
winter wheat in 1921, is 629,000,000 bush- 
els. The normal spring wheat yield is 
somewhat over 200,000,000 bushels. The 
total yield for 1921, therefore should com- 
pare favorably with a ten-year average of 
732,000,000 bushels. 


Oe 5a 

N the first three months of 1921, the 

production of twenty large copper com- 
panies, producing over 57 per cent. of the 
entire output of the United States, 
amounted to 158,000,000 pounds—against 
221,000,000 pounds in 1920, a nine-year 
average of 244,000,000 pounds, and a pre- 
war average of 225,000,000 pounds. 


2950 


A Rad price of farm products has 
dropped precipitately from a high level 
of about 148 per cent. above pre-war level 
in 1920, to around 25 per cent. above pre- 
war level at the present time. This is 
well below the average of all commodities, 
which is still about 60 per cent above the 
pre-war level. 
OE S02 

MERICAN merchant vessels carried 

42.7 per cent. of our imports and 
exports as compared with 9.7 per cent. in 
the fiscal year 1914. 

We sometimes wonder what percentage 
1924 will show in this connection. 

More United States citizens traveled 
abroad in 1920, than ever before. It has 
been estimated that one person in every 
650 went out of the country then. Every 
cent they paid to foreign ships in pas- 
senger fares increases the “invisible ad- 
verse balance” against us. What about 
it? 

Oo SO> 

4 Baw country produced nearly 30,000,- 

000 tons of anthracite coal in the first 
four months of 1921, which is about the 
normal figure, but the production of 
bituminous for the first four months of 
the present year was only 129,000,000 tons 
compared with 173,000,000 tons for the 
same period last year. Production of 
petroleum, however, increased; the figures 
for the first three months of 1921, show- 
ing 114,000,000 barrels, compared with 
102,000,000 barrels last year; 87,000,000 
barrels in 1919 and 80,000,000 in 1918. 
Gasoline production for January and Feb- 
ruary this year, singularly enough, shows 
only a 13 per cent. increase compared 
with 1918. 
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4 pai extension of foreign loans is find- 

ing its reflection in a continually 
growing list of foreign bonds dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Last 
week’s transactions totaled over $7,500,- 
000, comprising loans to twenty-seven dif- 
ferent foreign countries and municipali- 
ties. A short time ago a compilation of 
foreign loans granted here since the 
armistice showed in round numbers an 
aggregate of $900,000,000. One of the 
provisions of these recent loans is that a 


ADVANCE TOPICS 


CHINA 


In the reign of the Emperor Hsien Tung (806- 
821 A. D.) we hear of one of the earliest forms of 
banking known anywhere in the world. A per- 
son could pay in money at a government office in 
the capital and receive in exchange therefor a bill 
which he could present at a local government of- 
fice for cashing. The Chinese were only about 


seven hundred years ahead of Europe in the use 
of paper currency, which they began to employ 
about 1000 a. p. Two centuries later paper cur- 
rency was extensively used throughout China, 
when there was not a printing press in Europe, 
and the only thing approximating this paper cur- 
rency was the leather money issued for a very 
short period by the Emperor Frederick II in 


Sicily. 


part of the proceeds be used in the pur- 
chase of American goods, and to that ex- 
tent the funds stay in this market. The 
Argentine is now negotiating for a loan. 
France is placing one of $100,000,000 in 
this country and Uruguay is in the 
market. The American investing pub- 
lic is gradually becoming educated to 
the merits of foreign investments and this 
field is bound to broaden and develop as 
we get out of our shell of financial isola- 
tion. 
6 5e= 

OMPARISON of the trend of whole- 

sale prices in the United States, 
France and the United Kingdom is inter- 
esting. Figuring the index number as 
100 we find the approach to normal has 
made much faster progress in the United 
States than in the other two countries. 
From the latest available data, according 
to the economist, wholesale prices in the 
United Kingdom in 1921, dropped to 
208.6, in the United States according to 
Bradstreets, to 134.6, and in France to 
408.3. France has deflated some 20 per 
cent., the United States 35 per cent., and 
United Kingdom 21 per cent. But France 
as will be seen, has a long way to go. 
These figures show perhaps better than 
any other way the economic position 
that the United States occupies, com- 
pared to the rest of the world. Nine- 
teen twenty-one figures regarding Italy are 
not available, but in 1920, her position 
was even more inflated than that of 
France. Of course the peak of wholesale 
prices in the United States was much be- 
low that of the other countries, the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy following in 
the order named. 


T HE April letter of the Royal Bank of 

Canada contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of trade relations between Can- 
ada and the United States. We are their 
best customers—they are our second 
best. Their trade with us amounts to 57 


| per cent. of their total foreign trade. Ours 


is a ready market for many of their nat- 
ural products and goods manufactured 
from them—especially forest products. 
In turn we sell them principally in raw 
and manufactured products of iron, steel, 
coal, cotton, petroleum, wood, fruit sugar, 
grain and breadstuffs. Canadian exports 
to the United States have not exceeded 
imports since 1880. The adverse balance 
would be absorbed in normal time by 
trade with the rest of the world. Even 
before the war when imports exceeded 
exports Canadian exchange was at par 
with New York because borrowing from 
England put Canada in a position to pay 


off their debt to us. Conditions today 
make it imperative that Canada secure 
her borrowings in the United States, 
while her adverse trade position makes 
necessary a national and individual policy 
of hard work, reduction in costs, and high 


efficiency in production. 
Oe 5e= 
Tee sugar supply in stock at three 
Atlantic ports and afloat for the 
United States this year exceeded 1,250,000 
tons against about 850,000 tons in 1920. 
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N 1920, the estimated amount of iron- 

ore shipments was about 58,000,000 
tons. In 1921, the estimate is 30,000,000 
tons—a drop of nearly 50 per cent. 


N the United States, not more than 10 

or 15 per cent. of labor is, or was at 
its highest point during the war, actually 
included in the membership of the unions 
according to Judge Gary’s statement to 
stockholders, April 18, 1921. 

“If a. workman desires to join a labor 
union he is, of course, at liberty to do so 
and in that case he should not be dis- 
criminated against by an ‘open shop’ so 
long as he respects the rights of his em- 
ployer and his co-employees and in every 
way conforms to the laws of the land. 
However skillful the workman (the union 
man) may be or become, he cannot be 
promoted to a better job or position ex- 
cept for seniority in time of employment. 
That is the general rule. If, for some 
trivial cause, or even an immoral one, 
such as the discharge of a law-breaking 
employee, a strike is called, this particu- 
lar workman must quit even though his 
family is in need of the compensation he 
would receive if working. 

“It seems to me that the natural, if not 
the necessary result of the contemplated 
progress of labor unions, if successful, 
would be to secure the control of shops, 
then of the general management of busi- 
ness, then of capital and finally of govern- 
ment. 

“According to our information all the 
modern collective bargaining plans were 
adapted under conditions or in times of 
emergency and on the real, if not dis- 
closed ground that they were the “lesser 
of two evils,’ that they would perhaps 
prevent the unionization of the plants in 
question. 

“TI venture the individual opinion that 
any plan which seeks to deprive the in- 
vestor of the control of his property and 
business is inimical to the fundamental 
ideas of our country and to the public 
welfare. ; 

“We do not look with favor upon the 
request for an interview concerning our 
employees by a volunteer outsider, repre- 
senting only himself or his own selfish 
interests, and who is known to be actu- 
ally hostile to both the employer and em- 
ployee, or to the contrary.” 
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S INCE 1899, the annual production of 

automobiles in this country rose from 
zero to over 2,000,000 cars in 1920, worth 
over $2,000,000,000. In 1912, there was 
one machine to every ninety-four persons. 
In 1920, there was one machine to every 
eleven persons. 


S500 


OR the first four months of 1921, our 

exports of cotton amounted to 1,794,- 
000 bales against 2,781,000 bales in 1920, 
and an eight-year average of 2,375,000 
bales. For the same period in 1921, 
domestic consumption reached 1,608,000 
bales against 2,251,000 bales in 1920, and 
an eight-year average of 2,083,000 bales. 
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ONE PHASE OF THE RAIL-| 
ROAD PROBLEM 


| 
hpi | 
Inflexibility of the Rate Structure | 

There can be no doubt that one of the | 
causes of the railroad troubles today is | 
the inability of the transportation com- | 
panies—manufacturing transportation for 
sale—to follow business methods of sales- 
manship. In other words, through the 
natural tendency of the pendulum to 
swing too far, the result of Government 
supervision of rates and fares has been 
an inflexibility of the rate structure 
which is not only detrimental to the reve- 
nues of the railroads themselves, but to 
the business of the country as a whole, | 
and which has developed to an extent 
that was never contemplated, or foreseen, 
when the responsible legislation was 
enacted. This, of course, does not refer 
to the “class rates” which carry the less- 
than-carload and higher-grade traffic, but 
to what are commonly known as “com- 
modity rates,” under which move all of 
the heavier commodities constituting 
about 85 per cent. of the railroad ton- 
nage, and which rates are commonly 
made to fit the competitive commercial 
conditions surrounding the movements of 
these commodities, such as coal, lumber, 
sand, stone, ore, pig-iron and cement. 

Under the various amendments to the 
Act to Regulate Commerce, such as the 
Hepburn Bill, the Mann-Elkins Bill, etc., 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been so enlarged that 
they have been forced to very closely con- 
trol all the rate and fare-making processes 
of the railroads, and under this condition 
there has grown up a system of compar- 
ing rates by close “analogies” and of 
measuring the comparison by revenue per 
ton mile or per car mile and other mathe- 
matical processes, with the inevitable re- 
sult that rates become more or less tied 
to each other, and adjustments in one di- 
rection were so certainly followed by or- 
ders to spread the effect in other direc- 
tions and to other commodities, that the 
carriers could not afford, frequently, to 
take care of a particular commercial con- 
dition because of the current reductions 
in rates and financial loss, while no such 
commercial necessity really existed. As 
stated, this has resulted in the rigidity of 
the rate structure, which, in connection 
with the movement of commodities, pre- 
vents meeting the fluctuating commercial 
conditions. 

Again, to offset the failure of railroad 


(Continued on page 3, column 3) 


TIRED OR RE-TIRED—W HICH? 


HIS is the time when every man feels tired—tells other people he is 
tired, tells himself, and is told by others, that he looks tired and needs 
rest until his conscience surrenders. 

For many years this old game of self-deception has been played without 
serious damage to the individual player or to the community of which he is 
a component and constructive part. 

But these are not ordinary times. More history is being made in a day 
than, in ordinary times, is made in a year. The body politic, as well as the 
body commercial, is not functioning along normal lines. The poison of old 
world pessimism has lowered the vital element in our robust new world 
blood. We have come into the bad habit of looking backward with regret 
rather than forward with hope. We grow easily tired—not tired through 
constructive work, but of destructive worry. 

Let us cultivate a love for that “tired feeling” by working so hard that 
the tired feeling is real, not imagined. Let us keep on the job, and jump, 
with both feet, on the man who in this hour of crisis quits work for play. 

What if we do get tired—isn’t it better to be tired playing the game in- 
stead of retired from the game because we haven’t played strong as well as 
straight—and straight as well as strong? Big opportunities open before the 
America of tomorrow, but they will go to some other nation if the America 
of today grows tired at play rather than tired by work. 


EXPERT OPINION 


N human affairs it is not safe to label anything a trifle. Thaddeus 
| Stevens once saved a prisoner’s life by the use of a single letter, con- 

tending that the alleged murderer had exclaimed, “My God, I have shot 
him,” and not as was charged, “By God, I have shot him.” 

Men wiil strugle for fifty years to build an estate and then leave the dis- 
posal of it entirely to strangers through their neglect to make a will. Prob- 
ably in no other field do the sins of omission cause such havoc and create 
more genuine distress than in the failure so common in all ranks of life to 
have a will properly drawn and execuied. 

No judge in Pennsylvania has had larger experience in witnessing the 
calamities which follow in the wake of contentions over properties of dece- 
dents than Judge John Marshall Gest of the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia. 

“A death-bed will,” said Judge Gest, “is as sorry a substitute for a care- 
oy, prepared instrument as a death-bed repentance is for a well-ordered 

ife.” 

The sad policy of putting off until tomorrow a duty that should be done 
today is responsible each year for sending millions of property into the 
courts where it may be disposed of “according to law,” but not at all accord- 
ing to what were the desires of those who owned the properties but had 
failed to make proper wills. 

Men of the keenest business instinct, however, have a clear notion of 
the importance of disposing of one’s property according to one’s wishes, and 


not according to the plans of a state legislature. 

Charles M. Schwab said to the writer on this subject: 

“Tt seems to me that a will is of great importance as a safeguard against 
litigation over an estate, if it is legally drawn, and that it also discharges an 
obligation on the part of any one who should make provision for the future 
of relatives, dependents or others.” 

You will notice that this great steel magnate refers to making a will as 


an “obligation.” How could the apportioning of an estate to widow and 
children or other dependents be anything but an “obligation” of the highest 
order? 

Making a proper and legal will is the simplest thing for one who knows 
how. 

Lord Cope, who is quoted a thousand times a day in the courts of the 
world, declared: “Make your will according to law and thereby prevent ques- 
tions and controversies.” 

But as George Wharton Pepper, one of the leaders of the American 
Bar, puts it: “If the process styled making a will were accurately described, 
it would be called declaring one’s will.” . 

In discussing this topic further, Mr. Pepper declared: “It would then 
become clear that most people who die intestate are either too flabby to 
have a will of their own or too lazy to give effect to it.” 

It is a poor thing to be either flabby or lazy and worse to be both. 

Various excuses for intestacy are given. Almost all boil down to two: 
indecision and procrastination. 

(Continued on page 2, columns 2 and 3) 


'THE UNITED STATES MINT 
| IN PHILADELPHIA 


The History of Its Operations 


Nobody has given a satisfactory answer 
to the question: What becomes of the 
millions of pins sold every year? 

Nobody, not even the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself, has ever been able to 
solve the more important conundrum: 
What has happened to tens of millions of 
pennies and nickels coined in the United 
States in recent years? 

Ask any man you meet if he owns more 
copper cents than he did last year or five 
years ago and he will probably say no. 
A similar reply would come from nearly 
everybody else, and yet in the fiscal year 
1920, American mints made over half a 
billion, or five new pennies for every in- 
habitant of the land. 

For every working day in the year the 
Philadelphia mint turned out better than 
an average of a million new pennies and 
not once caught up with the demand. 

Making enough “small change” to go 
around is the eternal problem, but just 
now the United States Mint is engaged in 
another unique task that has no parallel 
in human history. 

The Mint is coining new silver dollars 
to replace the upwards of 300,000,000 old 
dollars melted and sold to foreign coun- 
tries as a war measure. 

If Uncle Sam had been so disposed, he 
could have made a profit on that extra- 
ordinary transaction running into scores 
of millions. But as happened in every 
other field of Uncle Sam’s war venture he 
elected to play square and cash in no 
premiums upon that world calamity. 

The story of how Uncle Sam meets the 
ever-growing demands for “hard” money 
is full of interest and only recently some- 
thing happened that lifted the veil upon 
our country’s first mint in Philadelphia. 

When the original mint building at 
Nos. 37-39 North Seventh Street was torn 
down, a sealed vault was found far under- 
ground and in it many old coins of rare 
value. They naturally belonged to the 
owner of that building, the Frank H. 
Stewart Electric Company. With a fine 
regard for the proprieties, Mr. Stewart 
did not sell the coins, although immense 
prices were offered by collectors for some 


of them. 

The coins were given to the city and 
they are on exhibition in old Congress 
Hall—the very building in which the act 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
to create a United States Mint was passed 
during the Presidency of Washington. 

That original Mint building was sold 
when Jackson was President and the deed 
tranferring it bears Old Hickory’s signa- 
ture. The deed, like the coin, is on ex- 
hibition in Congress Hall. 

Mr. Stewart also loaned two historical 
pictures—one showing the Mint as it ap- 
peared 105 years ago and the other a 
painting which represents Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Rittenhouse and 
others, inspecting the first coins made on 
American soil. 

The United States has now many hun- 
dred millions invested in Federal proper- 
ties. They are in hundreds of cities and 
towns, mainly in the shape of post-oflice 
buildings, while in Washington, our Goy- 
ernment’s real estate holdings far exceed 
those of any other government on earth. 

Uncle Sam began these mighty build- 


ing operations in Philadelphia, where the |{ 


United States Mint was the first ever 
erected by direction of Congress. 

The United States had no coins of its 
own making prior to 1792. Gold, silver, 
copper and nickel were scarce in those 
days and President Washington himself 
delivered about 100 ounces of household 
plate and from that our first money came. 

The silver-center cents which were 
coined at that early date are now so rare 
that they are said to be worth several 
hundred dollars each. 

David Rittenhouse, whose name is per- 
petuated in many institutions today and 
who was America’s foremost astronomer, 
was the first Director of the Mint. But 
the best the old star-gazer could do dur- 
ing the entire first year of operation did 
not equal the value of coinage which that 
large granite money-mill, on Spring Gar- 
den Street, can now turn out in a single 
day. 

The United States has three mints, one 
being at San Francisco, and another at 
Denver, but the Philadelphia Mint is 
greater by a half than the other two com- 
bined. Last year it coined over 514,000,- 
000 pieces of money, while the two West- 
ern mints together produced 219,000,000 
pieces. 

The American people demand enormous 
quantities of coins of all kinds. Young 
persons of today do not comprehend how 
few pieces of money their daddies had 
during the seventies, or less than fifty 
years ago. 

At the present time, for every inhabit- 
ant of our country, there is over $9 
worth of silver coins or silver bullion 
stored away for coinage. On top of that 
there is more than $25 of gold coins or 
gold bullion for every inhabitant. 

But in 1873, the amount of silver coins 
and bullions amounted only to fifteen 
cents, and gold to a little more than $3 
for each inhabitant. As for copper cents 
and the nickel pieces the demand per 
person constantly increases. 


(Continued from page 1, columns 2 and 3) 


Indecision usually results from lack of courage. If a man has within 
reach the data requisite to a wise decision, he ought not to shrink from the 
task of deciding property questions and family questions. If the data are 
lacking he should indicate his general plan of disposition and confer upon 
a selected trustee all the discretion necessary to deal with situations as yet 
undetermined. 

Procrastination is usually due to the impression that it is wiser te defer 
the declaring of one’s will until something happens which is expected to 
happen presently. It is far better to attend to the matter now, in the light 
of facts as they exist today. If and when the future event happens, the will 
can easily be redrawn or a codicil made adapting the instrument to the 
changed circumstances. 

Of course, a man may say, “The State makes a good enough will for 
me.” It is to be noted, however, that he seldom acts upon this principle in 
his lifetime. By representing himself as having too little will to manage his 
estate, he could get the State to appoint during his lifetime a guardian to 
attend to his affairs. This he would not do for the world. Yet the will that 
he likes to declare from day to day is the same will that can be made to 
regulate his property interests for a long time after his death. 

Even if a man has no will to declare respecting the disposition of his 
property, he ought at least to select the person who is to administer his 
estate, and the guardian who is to have the care of his minor children. Apart 
from the important fact that by appointing an executor a man saves the ex- 
pense and trouble of an administration bond, it is certainly true that a per- 
son chosen by the testator has a more lively sense of loyalty to his trust 
than one who is appointed under the terms of a general law. 

If you have no will, form one. If you have a will, declare it. 

A wide observer of men and affairs is Mayor J. Hampton Moore. Here 
is his opinion on the importance of having a will legally drawn, and above 
all drawn in time: 

“Most men put off making a will to protect their dependents until it 
is too late. If there is no will, then it frequently happens, as we all observe, 
that those whom the decedent would probably not have considered in life, 
come into control of his affairs. The result is not always bad, but it fre- 
quently means unnecessary expenses and limitations upon the widow or the 
heirs, and it frequently means waste in fees and charges which might have 
been avoided if there had been a clear-cut will.” 

There are many reasons why every man or woman who possesses prop- 
erty, whether rich or in modest circumstances, should have a will, and there 
is not a single reason for not having one. When asked to sum up the rea- 
sons for making a will, Justice William I. Schaffer, of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, said: 

“By so doing the testator passes his property on in accordance with his 
own wishes and desires, and to those who, in his opinion, are most entitled 
to it. 

“By so doing the interests of children can be safeguarded through the 
creation of trusts. 

“By a will testamentary guardians can be created for children, and thus 
parents can put in control of their children those who, they think, will best 
care for them. 

“Heirlooms, jewelry and personal possessions can be given to those who 
will value them for the association’s sake; if no will is made, the chances 
are such possessions will be sold. 

“The administration and settlement of an estate is best promoted by 
the making of a will. Thus an executor can be created who is of the testa- 
tor’s personal choice, instead of having an administrator appointed after 
death by the Register of Wills. 

“In many instances, it is desirable to keep an estate together, particu- 
larly where it is invested in business rather than to have it sold at a sacri- 
fice. This can be accomplished by the making of a will.” 

That last point touched upon by Justice Schaffer has wide significance. 

Along the same line Judge Gest says: “If the testator is in active busi- 
ness it is frequently necessary to direct how it shall be wound up or con- 
tinued, and the executors should have power given to them corresponding 
with their duties and responsibilities.” 

If the testator has partners, his partnership articles should be examined 
as they may contain important provisions. 

During his life no man would ever dream of permitting outsiders to 
step in and say what should be done with even a small part of his money. 
Neglecting to make a will, however, puts the whole burden of dividing his 
estate upon those who have no interest in it, and who must act according to 
the statutes of the Commonwealth. 

It is a common error that “anybody can write a good will” in Pennsy]l- 
vania. True, the Gaston will which came before the Supreme Court had 
been written on an old gas bill. There is record of a will drawn upon a vis- 
iting card, and another where a codicil to a will was penned upon a blank 
check. 

But it happens far more frequently that the real intentions of a testa- 
tor are nullified because his wishes were not explicitly set forth in a will or 
because there had been a slip in the proper witnessing of the instrument. 

Judges and lawyers agree that nearly all men and women wish to divide 
their estate fairly. If it is not divided in that fashion it is in ninety-five per 
cent. of the instances due to faulty wills or to no wills. 

In declaring one’s will, it is well to keep in mind the advantage to be 
derived from having an institution administer it that knows business values 
as well as financial conditions. 


That first United States Mint at Sev- 
enth and Filbert Streets, carried the coun- 
try along until up to President Jackson’s 
time, when what to us of today was the 
“old mint,” at Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets, was built. The latter became 
quite a historic structure, but it was 


|| abandoned twenty years ago when the im- 


mense new mint building, on Spring Gar- 
den Street, and extending an entire block, 
was opened. 

This is declared to be the best-equipped 
mint in the world. It is larger than any 
other in this hemisphere on in Europe. 
Nearly all South American countries, as 
well as some nations in Asia, come to the 
Philadelphia Mint to have money coined. 

The Philadelphia Mint is a great fac- 
tory where the slightest error in work 
registers a complete failure. Every gold 
and silver coin must be weighed individ- 
ually and the shadow of a hair one way 
or another is enough to send the de- 
fective coin back through the mill again. 

Nearly 500 persons are employed in the 
Philadelphia Mint, and during the whole 
war period and up until a couple of 
months ago, it was operated twenty-four 
hours a day. Now it is back to a normal 
eight-hour basis. 

Many employees are highly skilled and 
long continuity of service is a practice. 
For example, Assayer Eckfeldt has been 
working in the Mint for many years and 
there has never been a day since the first 
United States Mint opened in Philadel- 
phia, nearly 130 years ago, that one of 
his ancestors was not employed there. 

His great grandfather was a subordi- 
nate of Rittenhouse in the pioneer work 
of coining American money. 

At present prices the bronze in a cent 
is worth only about a tenth of a cent, se 
that Uncle Sam has a whale of a profit 
on the penny-making business. 

Gold coins must contain exactly the 
face value in metal, but just now the 
Philadelphia Mint is making silver dollars 
at what an ordinary factory would con- 
sider a prodigious loss. It is a sequel to 
that war measure mentioned above and 
in reality there is no loss when the whole 
transaction is taken together. 

But by a law of Congress, the Govern- 
ment must replace those upwards of 300,- 
000,000 old silver dollars that were melted 
and sold mainly to India, with new dol- 
lars coined out of American silver. The 
law fixes a dollar an ounce as the price 


j|to be paid for this silver. 


Hence Uncle Sam is paying a dollar 
an ounce for silver when open market- 
price for the metal is far less than that 
today. However, the Government loses 
nothing, because it was paid a dollar an 
ounce for the silver in those millions of 
melted coin. 

Our treasury’s supply of silver coin is 
normally the greatest supply of white 
metal held in any one lump anywhere on 
earth. 

The first Philadelphia Mint advertised 
for supplies of old copper. Most of the 

(Continued on page 3, column 4) 
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CONDITIONS IN BRAZIL 


By RicHarp P. Momsen 
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Note.—This follows an article on con- 
ditions in the Argentine which appeared 
in the May issue. 


The economic situation in Brazil is 
closely interwoven with world conditions 
and particularly with the situation in the 
United States. The chief factors in her 
present economic troubles were the fall 
in prices of her chief commodity, coffee, 
the inability to compete with the culti- 
vated rubber of the Far East, an almost 
complete cessation of an important export 
trade in manganese ore which was built 
up during the war; the inability of Cen- 
tral Europe to resume its pre-war pur- 
chases of Brazilian products also attrib- 
uted to economic reverses, but especially 
the curtailment of purchases by the 
United States, Brazil’s largest customer; 
there were also large obligations falling 
due on tremendous importations made at 
high war prices, of which many deliver- 
ies were delayed—all of which resulted 
in an unfavorable trade balance for 1920 
—the first in six years. 

The results were felt by a rapid de- 
cline in Brazilian exchange, cancellations 
of orders and in some instances the non- 
acceptance of merchandise shipped to 
Brazil, a number of bankruptcies, and 
imports were reduced to meet the bare | 
requirements of the country. Many of 
the orders cancelled had been standing 
unfilled for nearly two years and in cer- 
tain instances goods shipped were sent 
long after their contract period for de- 


| attempt to do formerly. 


livery. The bankruptcies, not of suffi- 
cient number to be described as a panic, 
were principally houses established dur- 
ing the war which could not weather the 
storm. The present policy of restricting 
purchases is of course a healthy course 
to help speed affairs back to normalcy. 

At this moment those predominating 
in commercial circles in Brazil are mark- 
ing time; exporters are hoping for an 
increased demand for their products; im- 
porters are holding off their liquidations 
as much as possible awaiting an improve- 
ment in exchange. But we have had no 
labor troubles in Brazil and the political 
situation is perfectly sound. The future 
outlook and general credit condition of 
the country does not seem impaired, 
which is evident from the successful is- 
sues of Federal and State loans both in 
the United States and Europe. 

If present conditions in Brazil were 
purely “local” some prediction might be 
possible as to prospects for an immediate 
improvement. But these are world condi- 
tions resultant from a dislocation of 
Europe’s former economic conditions and 
an overabundance of gold in the United 
States—placing our money at such a high 
premium as to injure our export trade. 
The statement recently made by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover calling atten- 
tion to the mistake in the collection of 
the war reparations in dollars, is even 
felt in Brazil, where—to follow the ex- 
change rates of the world—our currency 
is at a greater premium than it has been 
since 1893, following the establishment 
of the Brazilian Republic and economic 
reverses, incident to a change of form of 
government. 

If Europe could absorb more of Bra- 
zil’s products now, this would improve 
conditions. But as the United States has 
always been and is still Brazil’s largest 
customer, our own purchases would have 
a still greater effect. There certainly was 
less artificial expansion in Brazil during 
the war, than in the United States, and 
while the contraction there seems to have 
been violent, still I believe recovery may 
be expected as quickly or even quicker 
than in the United States. Furthermore, 
the replenishment of raw materials must 
of necessity precede the actual resump- 
tion of manufacture, and this demand will 
mean much to Brazil. 

We have learned a great deal in the 
past five years and while our European 
competitors will certainly strive to regain 
their former positions in trade, our own 
shortcomings are largely overestimated. 
We now have our own banks, steamship 
lines, an American cable service to South 
America, and a much improved diplo- 
matic and consular service. But above 
all, we are now doing what we did not 
We are market- 
ing our own goods and products instead 


‘of entrusting them to our competitors. 
This is amply illustrated by the fact that 


there were scarcely half a dozen branches 
of American firms in Rio de Janeiro prior 
to 1915—today there are many more than 


fifty, on the ground watching market 
conditions and ever alert to meet the 
exigencies of new conditions arising. 
They are there to stay and will play an 
important role in retaining much of the 
trade which they have already so mate- 
rially developed. 

It should be a source of pride to Phila- 
delphians that among these there are a 
number of prominent Quaker City manu- 
facturers whose products are known 
throughout Brazil, and who are in Bra- 
zil to stay, to which must be added many 
others represented indirectly and those 
who are now laying plans for the future 
in the right direction. 


ONE PHASE OF THE RAILROAD 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


rates to keep pace with operating ex- 
penses, it was the opinion of many that 
the simple “cure” was a general advance 
in the level of rates; that such a uni- 
form advance in the rates on all traffic 
prevented any element of discrimination, 
and would provide the necessary revenue, 
but it can be quite confidently stated that 
the experiments in this direction have 
proven that freight advances can not be 
thus mathematically applied—they must 
be scientifically applied in line with the 
original method of making commodity 
rates; that is to say, to fit the commer- 
cial competitive conditions surrounding, 
and varying with, each particular com- 
modity. If, then, we have come to the 
conclusion that close Governmental su- 
pervision of rates, worked on “analogies” 
and “mathematical theories,” and that a 
continuing general raise in the level of 
rates are both restrictive of revenue re- 
turn to the carriers, and therefore to the 
movement of the business of the country 
at large, should not this be publicly rec- 
ognized and the carriers relieved from 
some of the various “hampering influ- 
ences” so that they might return again to 
the business methods of making rates 
without discrimination between individ- 
uals or localities, but with the view to en- 
couraging traffic to the greatest extent 
consistent with a fair return to the trans- 
portation companies? 

There is no doubt that this view is al- 
ready held by many of the important 
shippers of the country, and by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but it is go- 
ing to be difficult to secure enlightened 
action along these lines if the interests 
desiring the undue advantages and 
failing to secure them, either from the 
carriers or from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, now proceed to carry it to 
Congress in an effort to bring political 
force to bear on the matter—which 
should certainly be free of politics; and 
it would seem a part of wisdom if the 
great majority of the people whom the 
members of Congress represent would 
clearly indicate to their Senators and 
Congressmen that the business health of 


the nation required a lack of interference 
on the part of Congress with the de- 
tailed working out of the complicated 
business relations left between the car- 
riers and the shippers, and leaving the 
properly constituted body, that is, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to act as 
umpire, policeman or judge, should the 
necessity arise. 


THE UNITED STATES MINT IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from page 2, column 4) 
pioneer pennies were made from roofing 
and copper nails. Gold and silversmiths 
melted down many of the early coins and 


| at times they were sold for more than 


there face value. 

At the outset, any citizen could carry 
to the United States Mint an old watch 
chain, goblet or snuff box and have it 
coined into money, getting back the iden- 
tical metal. 

Gold eagles were among our country’s 
first coins, but it was more than half a 
century before the double eagle was made. 

During the Civil War period three-dol- 
lar gold pieces were coined and a great 
many dollar gold pieces. 

For a few years during the seventies 
the Mint made twenty-cent silver coins. 
Three-cent silver pieces also had a short 
vogue. 

Mint officials say that the dime and 
quarter dollars are the most popular sil- 
ver coins, while a mild sort of supersti- 
tious grudge is held against the half 
dollar as it is in greater degree against a 
two dollar bill. 

Our mint last year made over 21,000,000 
quarters which was seven times the num- 
ber of half dollars required. As for 
dimes, the quantity exceeded 61,000,000, 
while of nickels there were more than 
71,000,000 minted, and of pennies 357,- 
000,000. 

“Turns up like an old penny,” is a 
well-worn expression but it no longer ap- 
plies in America because old pennies 
rarely turn up. Nearly all the “small 
change” anybody sees nowadays is at 
most but a few years old. 

As the waters of the Nile supply the 
millions of little irrigating ditches in 
Egypt to produce mammoth crops and 
then vanish, so those rivers of small coins 
which flow from the Philadelphia Mint 
enliven American business intercourse, 
but almost as swiftly disappear as the 
life-giving flood along the Sahara. 


The bank would be very 


glad to send you “The 


Corn Exchange”  regu- 


larly. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
COMMERCIALLY IN 
EARLY DAYS 


THE 


Prominent Merchants of a Hundred 
Years Ago 


It is interesting to go over the history 
of Philadelphia commercially in the early 
days and compare conditions then with 
conditions today. 

For instance, in 1829 when a business 
man, who has left his reminiscences of 
men and events in Philadelphia, came to 
this city as a youth he noted “the bulk 
of the business,” both wholesale and re- 
tail, was done in a few squares on north 
and south Front Street and the same on 
Market Street and all along north and 
south Second Street. 

“There were,” he wrote, “but few stores 
on Chestnut Street and but one beyond 
Seventh Street, and that was Parkinson’s 
confectionery and ice cream saloon. Sec- 
ond Street, and especially that part of it 
between Market and Chestnut Streets, was 
a great thoroughfare for shopping and 
thither ladies from all parts of the city 
wended their way to indulge in this, to 
them, pleasant occupation.” 

George F. Jones, the author quoted 
above, arrived here from Providence, R. I., 
at a period when this city’s business in- 
terests were on the eve of a great change, 
but he came in time to find its mercantile 
celebrities, the men who had given the 
metropolis its great fame, still active here. 
Philadelphia still led the country with 
its shipping; its great clipper ships came 
and went to all parts of the world and 
its manufacturers had given it title to 
pre-eminence. 

As a matter of fact, at the period men- 
tioned or a few years prior to that time 
the principal business of the United 
States was conducted within a half a 
mile of the site of the present Corn Ex- 
change National Bank. In those days 
Philadelphia was widely known through- 
out Europe, and even in Asia the house 
flag of many a superb Philadelphia ship 
was a familiar sight. 

Advertisements in the daily papers of 
that time also furnish interesting com- 
parisons. First of all, two competing 
coach lines advertised the speed with 
which they could reach New York from 
Philadelphia. The journey was then 
made in twelve hours, emphasis being 
laid on the fact that the passengers would 
only haye twenty-five miles of “land car- 
riage.” Baltimore was then almost equally 
distant, by journey, from Philadelphia, 
most of the trip being made by water. 

Some comparison between the size of 
cargoes then and now is shown in the sail- 
ing of the ship “Thalia,” of 303 tons, 
from Buenos Aires to Philadelphia, ar- 
riving in Philadelphia on June 7, 1821. 
She brought merchandise to no less than 
twenty-one consignees which shows how 
many people in Philadelphia were then 
interested in South American trade. In 


1921 ships from Buenos Aires to Phila- 
delphia averaged 8,000 tons. A hundred 
years ago, hides and tallow were im- 
portant items in the imports from Buenos 
Aires. 

Consider the cost of living in those 
days—board and lodging could be ob- 
tained for $2.00 a week at 108 N. 4th 
Street. This was the exclusive section 
where only “respectable young gentle- 
men” would be admitted. Others would 
have to be content with cheaper lodging 
in less exclusive neighborhoods. 

The record of some of the early mer- 
chants shows that interests of Philadel- 
phia commercially were in good hands. Of 
course, Stephen Girard heads the list with 
his counting house, and his dwelling as 
well, at 23 N. Water Street. Then there 
loom up among others, the names 
Thomas P. Cope, Charles M. Banc- 
ker, Jacob Ridgway and Rodney Fisher. 
Girard thought so well of the business 


ability of Mr. Bancker, who was junior 
member of the firm of Guest & Bancker, 
at 39 N. Water Street, that he sent him 
to Europe as his agent just before the 
War of 1812 to assist in clearing up his 
business there. When the war burst, 
Girard had gathered every penny that was 
owed to him in Europe and what was 
more, found himself in possession of a 
large amount of the shares of the Bank 
of the United States. Guest & Bancker 
imported annually from two to four and a 
half million dollars, figures that in 1910 
represented an enormous business. 
Thomas P. Cope started in business on 
the corner of Pewter Platter Alley and 
Second Street, opposite Christ Church. 
There he began his active interest in the 
shipping trade, and in 1807 built his first 
ship, “The Lancaster,” which after being 
engaged in general freight business, be- 
came one of his fleet of packets that be- 


NAPOLEON AS A FINANCIER 


One hundred years ago Napoleon died. 

Those of us who are in the banking profession recognize 
that he was one of the world’s greatest financiers. 

His wars have vanished, but his banking reforms survive 
and have carried France through many. crises long after his 


campaigns were over. 


His father was an utterly unpractical, dreamy man, a spend- 


thrift; thus his mother early 
habits among her children. 


instilled frugality and saving 


When Napoleon was twenty, he received less pay, as a very 
subordinate officer in the French army, than many minor bank 


employees now do in the United States. 


Yet he was saving 


enough to educate his two younger brothers. 
When he was thirty, he founded one of the greatest bank- 
ing institutions in the world, now 121 years old in usefulness. 
On January 18, 1800, he decreed the establishment of the 


Bank of France, with a capital of 30,000,000 francs. 


These 


figures then seemed large, but today there are at least thirty na- 
tional banks in the United States with a greater capitalization. 

It superseded the “Caisse des Comptes Courants” (Bank of 
Current Accounts) which had been founded on June 29, 1796, 
and which had carried on a discount business, received deposits, 
opened current accounts, and issued notes payable to the bearer 
and at sight. 


The Bank of France did all these things, and more. It was 


the center of the French banking system, since it had the Goy- 


ernment behind it. The other banks which had enjoyed a right 
of issue either went into liquidation or were bought up by the 
Bank of France. 

Nowhere did Napoleon show his genius more than in keep- 
ing the same able administrator at the head of the French Treas- 
ury from 1799 to 1814. This was Gaudin, whom Napoleon pro- 
moted to be Minister of Finance. He had already spent twenty- 
five years in that department, and was thoroughly familiar with 
its workings. 

In 1789, according to the great French writer, Taine, the 
average French peasant, out of every 100 francs of net income, 
paid 14 francs to his immediate feudal superior, 14 more to the 
Church, 53 to the King and had 19 for himself. 

Hence the French Revolution. 

In 1800, after Napoleon had taken charge of affairs, the 
same peasant paid 21 francs in all to the Government and had 
79 for himself. 

Napoleon was a good bookkeeper. For the first time in 
twenty years French national expenses and receipts balanced in 
1801-2. 

No country’s finances were ever better managed than those 
of France under Napoleon from 1800 to his fall in 1814. “Efi- 
ciency” and “scientific management” were his guiding princi- 
ples. Over a billion francs were spent on public improvements, 
such as bridges, highways, canals and waterways. Cotton manu- 
facture was improved; a flax-spinning machine invented, and 
gas-lighting introduced, as well as the manufacture of soda. 

Napoleon would have made an excellent bank president. 
We have much to learn from him. 


gan regular sailings between this port and 
Liverpool, in 1821. 

It was a peculiarity of Mr. Cope, that 
he steadfastly refused to insure his ships. 
In his first venture, his partner desired 
insurance, and Mr. Cope suggested that 
he insure his half. This was done and 
the ship arrived, just as Mr. Cope be- 
lieved it would, safely. He counted that, 
from the premiums he spent on ships that 
arrived safely, he could restore those that 
were lost. In his long years in the ship- 
ping interest, it is said he never lost but 
one ship. 

Girard, who was as keen as any man, 
and as thrifty as men are made, would 
not go so far as Mr. Cope regarding in- 
surance. What he did was to make his 
ships as safe as was humanly possible, 
and then force the insurance companies 
to accept the risk at his own rate. And 
he found this plan worked out to his gain. 

Near neighbors to Girard on Water 
Street, were Elliston & John Perot, who 
carried on a wholesale trade, and north 
of them was the house of Smith & Ridg- 
way, whose trade in the West Indies and 
Europe was probably the most extensive 
in Philadelphia at the close of the eight- 
eenth century. Jacob Ridgway afterward 
settled in Antwerp as a merchant, but 
regularly invested his funds in Philadel- 
phia real estate. 

He acted as United States consul while 
he was in Antwerp, and on one occasion, 
when a vessel consigned to his care was 
seized, he sent out couriers to Paris, en- 
gaged post horses, and traveled without 
a stop until he reached the French capi- 
tal, where he demanded an _ interview 
with Bonaparte, and having obtained the 
latter’s signature to his papers rode post 
haste back to Antwerp and, before his ab- 
sence had been even suspected, had 
the vessel and its cargo released just as 
the spoils were about to be divided. 

Rodney Fisher was a Philadelphia 
merchant whose business in the main com- 
pelled his residence in the East. He was 
one of the principal China merchants in 
his day, and for a time represented Eng- 
lish firms in Canton and in India. He 
was intimately connected with the events 
which led to the opening up of China to 
the trade of the world, and for many 
years he was known to all who did busi- 
ness with the Far East. 

This handful of names does not ex- 
haust, by any means, all the Philadelphia 
merchants who were prominent figures 
here a century ago. Those who are fa- 
miliar with their city, will notice the 
omission of such names as Samuel Breck, 
John Welsh, Samuel Coates, Benjamin 
W. Richards, and Charles Massey, Jr., 
among others. 

All of these men contributed to the 
good name of the Philadelphia merchant; 
they are the men who have given that 
character for business integrity, enter- 
prise and accomplishment that is one of 
the city’s best heritages. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 
TODAY 


Based on an Interview with U. S. 
Consul General George E. 
Anderson 


The economic and industrial condition 
of Holland is closely related to the state 
of its trade, and it in turn is bound up 
with the commercial, financial and indus- 
trial position of Germany and Central 
Europe. Before the war the Netherlands 
imported raw materials, exported valuable 
manufactured products and carried on a 
heavy through trade to and from the cen- 
tral European countries. During the war 
her trans-shipment trade stopped entirely, 
while her exports and imports became 
greatly reduced. She was forced to de- 
velop her own industries to an unprece- 
dented degree, especially in the metal and 
textile trades. When the war ended and 
the ready markets of Germany and Aus- 
tria were about to be opened up, goods 
of all sorts were imported into Holland 
with a view to sending them on as soon 
as possible. The German mark was at 
this time comparatively high, but when 
the moment of buying came it fell in 
value, once to as low as one cent Ameri- 
can gold, and a great congestion of goods 
in Rotterdam and Amsterdam resulted. 

While Germany has remained unable to 
buy to any large extent, she has suc- 
ceeded in greatly improving her economic 
position during the last twelve months. 
German competition is now keenly felt in 
Holland, and it has affected the manufac- 
ture and sale of Dutch goods even in the 
country itself. An effort was made at 
one time to place a duty on manufac- 
tured goods of the sort exported by Ger- 
many, but the attempt failed. Holland 
has been unable to meet this competition 
because prices and wages are abnor- 
mally high in comparison with those in 
all the neighboring countries. And while 
wages have remained high output has de- 
creased, partly owing to a new 45-hour- 
week law effective last October. Business 
depression has been widespread and un- 
employment, especially in the textile 
trades, diamond cutting and fisheries has 
grown alarmingly. In some cases 75 per 
cent. of the workers are unemployed. 

The effect of wages has been noticed in 
the export and shipping business, par- 
ticularly in the high cost of trans-ship- 
ment and storage. “Were it not,” says 
Consul General Anderson, “that the port 
of Rotterdam, for example, is so well 


(Continued on page 4, column 4) 


Second and Chestnut Streets—Then 


“THEN AND NOW” (1858-1921) 


HERE is only one valid American reason for looking back, and that is 

i to find new encouragement for going forward. Let us contrast the 
“THEN” of 1858, when the Corn Exchange National Bank was 
founded, and the “NOW” of 1921, which still finds it doing business at the 
old stand. Sum up a few of the contrasting conditions and glance hurriedly 
at the incidents of world importance recorded during the 63 years of active 


life enjoyed by this Bank. 
LOCAL 


When the Bank opened for business in 1858, the country was just coming 
out of the great panic of 1857. Factories were closed, idle men tramped the 
streets of Philadelphia; 10,000 working men held a protest meeting in Inde- 
pendence Square—in the same Square a little later gathered a great crowd 
to demand that the State suspend specie payment and the city issue fiat paper 


money. The Opera season was a flat failure that year. Prominent citizens 
were distributing bread to the poor to prevent the crisis becoming acute. 
At the opening of the year the first street car line began operation, and 
14 charters for other lines were asked for, but bitterly fought by the people 
who claimed their operation would ruin the streets for business purposes, 
stop the growth of the city, and foster the much hated corporation, the old 
Camden & Amboy Railroad. The Public Ledger of the day said the police 
were indescribably bad, and Mayor Vaux was defeated on this issue. The 
city bought its first steam fire engine. Camden and Philadelphia were 
linked by a ferry line running on a 30-minute schedule on weekdays, and 
every hour on Sunday. The Philadelphia of that day was home for 550,000 
people, occupying 55,000 dwellings, and the taxable real estate was assessed 
at $148,000,000. Today we have 1,850,000 people, occupying 390,000 homes, 
with taxable real estate in excess of $2,200,000,000. 
(Continued on page 4) 


CONFIRMATION OF 
JANUARY FORECAST 


CAUSE AND EFFECT OF BUSINESS 
DEPRESSION 
Turning Point Anticipated in 
November 


(Note.——Last January, Mr. Arthur S. 
Dewing, now in the Department of 
Economics of Harvard University, and the 
author of the ensuing article, wrote a 
forecast of the trend of business during 
the year. In the course of the last six 
months many events have transpired 
which bear directly upon this forecast, so 
that it is possible to look forward to the 
remaining six months of the year with 
greater understanding and certainty than 
was possible at the beginning of the 
year.) 


There is one outstanding fact. The de- 
pression has not ceased. And there are 
many indications that it has not reached 
the bottom. The exact bottom point of 
the so-called business cycle—the alterna- 
tion from boom to depression—is diffi- 
cult to determine, and if determined by 
any elaborate system of statistics would 
not be accepted unreservedly by everyone. 
This is because the business cycle is a 
resultant of several movements, closely 
connected but not synchronous. During 
the down swing of the pendulum, prices 
—particularly wholesale prices—fall first. 
This reduces and often eliminates alto- 
gether the expected profits to the manu- 
facturer and distributor of goods. Con- 
sequently a reduction of profits is the first 
and immediate effect of the reversion from 
the up swing to the down swing; and if 
this reversion occurs suddenly—as was 
the case a year ago—the drop in profits 
may prove to be precipitous and over- 
whelming. And, in general, the transi- 
tion from rising to falling prices is more 
sudden and rapid than the transition 
from falling to rising prices. Empirical 
records of every business cycle since that 
initiated by the panic of 1837 show this to 
be true. Following immediately in the 
wake of falling prices and lessened profits 
there will be a cessation of business ac- 
tivities resulting immediately in unem- 
ployment. and falling wages. Then fol- 
lows a decline in interest rates owing to 
the accumulation of savings and the reluc- 
tance of business men to assume the risks 
of definite commitments during a period 
of falling prices. Lastly—and often 
months behind—comes a fall in the rents 
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on land, reflecting itself to some extent 
in the rents on ordinary business and resi- 
dential properties. 

The important thing to note is that the 
downward swing of prices, profits, wages, 
interest, and rent is not synchronous. The 
prices on all commodities may have fallen 
to the bottom, and already begun to move 
upward in the next swing before the last 
of the factors, rents, show any appreciable 
decline. This being the case, the real 
problem of the determination of the bot- 
tom of the general swing of the pendu- 
lum is the relative weight one gives to one 
or another of the subordinate swings— 
prices, profits, wages, interest, or rent. A 
manufacturer of a basic commodity, for 
illustration, may have taken his losses, 
passed through a period of idleness, and 
have begun to note signs of awakening 
demand for his product while general 
wages are still falling, before interest 
rates have reached the bottom, and before 
much of any decline in rents is noticeable. 
Such a manufacturer, seeing only his own 
narrow world, would conclude that the 
upward swing of the pendulum had al- 
ready begun. The problem is, therefore, 
a problem of perspective. 

Interest rates do not ordinarily fall as 
rapidly as prices or profits, nor as slowly 
as rent, and owing to the mobility of free 
capital, there is a clearer and more exact 
objective criterion of interest rates in gen- 
eral than there is of profits in general or 
wages or rents in general. For these rea- 
sons we could ordinarily observe the 
course of the whole business cycle more 
accurately by a study of interest rates 
than by a study of any other single index. 
But under the present situation the enor- 
mous accumulation of gold in the banking 
reserves of this country and the unlimit- 
able and apparently ceaseless demand for 
credit from abroad introduces conflicting 
elements which disturb that normal ad- 
justment of interest rate which should ac- 
cord with the phases of the business 
cycle. We are prevented, therefore, in 
feeling the same confidence in our ob- 
servations of the course of interest rates 
that we would feel were European eco- 
nomic conditions not as riotous as they 
are. And we are forced back upon a kind 
of balance among all the other factors if 
we are to decide upon the point of time 
at which the cycle turns. 

If we should, somewhat arbitrarily per- 
haps, define the bottom of the business 
cycle as the point at which prices of 
wholesale commodities begin to show 
signs of improvement, we would approxi- 
mate what the ordinary business man 
would mean by the turning point of a de- 
pression. And such a definition is thor- 
oughly reasonable and fully in accord 
with theoretical considerations. After 


such a point, wages may be expected to 
fall further, interest rates on commercial 
paper would probably reach somewhat 
lower levels and remain stagnant for 
some time, and stock market values would 
remain in the doldrums for a consider- 
able period. In general, the outlook, 
judged from popular signs of unemploy- 
ment, business inertia, and prevailing 
pessimism would be black indeed—the 
utter blackness that precedes the morn. 

In the forecast prepared for THE Corn 
EXCHANGE last January, the general and 
continued fall in the prices of commodi- 
ties was stressed, and special emphasis 
was laid on the probable continued de- 
cline in retail prices throughout the year 
and even longer. It was suggested that 
call money rates would continue to fall, 
reaching six per cent. before July and 
four per cent. by the beginning of winter. 
From these and other indications it-was in- 
timated that the turning point of the cycle 
could be expected about next November. 
Not that the coming winter would afford 
much of any hope to deadened business, 
but merely that a statistician, months, per- 
haps years afterwards, might find that the 
resultant of his various curves reached the 
lowest point about this time. It seemed 
best, therefore, before discussing the prob- 
able course of the business cycle during 
the next six months, to define with some 
care, as I have attempted to do in the 
opening paragraphs of this study, exactly 
what is meant by the turning or lowest 
point of the cycle. 

From a fairly close observation of the 
course of things since this forecast was 
written last January, there would seem 
to be little that would tend to modify the 
rough outlines. From observation of both 
wholesale and retail prices and the inter- 
relation between the two, from the move- 
ment of interest rates on call money and 
commercial paper, from the slow but 
nevertheless certain readjustment of 
wages to lower levels and all the con- 
comitant signs, it would seem to the pres- 
ent writer that little has actually oc- 
curred which might modify the guess, 
made last January, that the bottom or 
turning point of the depression would be 
reached and passed some time about No- 
vember. On the contrary, the general 
course of events economic would seem to 
strengthen our confidence in the approxi- 
mate accuracy of this prediction. 

And if this forecast is approximately 
correct, it will be seen that the outlook 
for “general business” during the next 
six months is anything but bright. There 
is a considerable often protracted period 
of business inertia, either side of the bot- 
tom of the cycle. Although perhaps 
manufacturers may, by the autumn, see a 
noticeable increase in orders, these will 
be based on low, highly competitive 
prices. Retail prices, in the rough aver- 
ages, are bound to fall. And particularly 
is this true of the prices of commodities 
heretofore held up by manufacturers and 
distributors possessing large financial re- 
sources. 
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This last point illustrates the kind of 
impediments and brakes business men are 
themselves imposing on a quick recovery 
of business. White lead and iron pipe, 
fabricated steel, textile machinery, and 
many other products could be used as ex- 
amples. White lead is characteristic of 
the group and the conditions in this mar- 
ket may be used to illustrate one of the 
important causes now prolonging the 
business depression. The current price 
to the consumer of white lead is approxi- 
mately 13 cents, and earlier in the spring 
the National Lead Company guaranteed 
its prices to distributors on the basis of 12 
cents to the consumer. During this time 
metallic lead is quoted at 434 cents—the 
low price being due to large importations 
from Europe. There is a differential cost 
for corrosion of not more than 2 cents, 
consequently a normal price for white 
lead on the basis of the current market 
for metallic would be 7 cents. In justi- 
fication for their price, the manufacturers 
contend that it requires a long time to 
corrode lead, and that the metallic raw 
material cost them “war prices,” on the 
basis of which they must realize 12 cents. 
But the point of view of their cost ac- 
countants has suffered a radical change. 
During the period of rising prices of me- 
tallic lead it was the replacement cost of 
the raw material that determined the cor- 
roders price; now in a falling market for 
metallic lead it is the original cost. Noth- 
ing in this account is intended to insinu- 
ate that the corroders are getting the most 
from the public by whatever argument 
suits their purposes; but it is implied that 
the consumers will postpone painting their 
houses. Meanwhile the corroders lament 
the business depression. Sooner or later 
unless the gentlemen’s agreement among 
the manufacturers is extended to the 
smaller producers who are buying raw 
material at the present quotation, the 
price will fall precipitously under com- 
petition. But meanwhile the corroders, 
by reason of their financial strength and 
close organization, will have done their ut- 
most to prolong the depression and post- 
pone the time of business recovery. 

A great variety of other commodities, 
the prices of which have been “pegged” 
could have been used as illustrations, and 
they would all indicate the great diffi- 
culty in re-establishing business activity. 
But, in the opinion of the writer of this 
forecast, there will have been enough re- 
adjusting of prices on basal commodities, 
enough competitive reduction in prices of 
semi-fabricated commodities, and finally 
enough liquidation on the part of retail 
merchants to stimulate a considerable 
amount of fall buying at greatly reduced 
prices. 

But this slight increase of activity 
among certain producers will have only a 
slight effect on the labor market, com- 
pared with the general slowing down and 
relative stagnation of business in general. 
Labor now living on its accumulated sav- 
ings from war wages will be forced back 


into industry at competitive and reduced 
wages. Labor unions may initiate strikes, 
but they will lonly create waste, indolence 
and suffering. The simple fact is, that 
the simple economic law of the competi- 
tion of wage earner with wage earner will 
force wages to lower levels, just as the 
competition of manufacturer with manu- 
facturer during the Great War, forced 
wages to higher levels. Unfortunately 
during the process of readjustment there 
will be unrest and discontent, and a ten- 
dency to place the blame of a shortened 
pay envelope on individuals rather than 
on impersonal forces. But whatever the 
emotional concomitants the winter is 
destined to be one of hardship and self- 
denial for the wage earners everywhere. 
In certain sections of the country—par- 
ticularly when the readjustment has, per- 
haps, gone farthest, the winter may not 
be as trying as last year, but nowhere will 
there be any signs of rising wages and 
increased employment. 

A general rise in the bond market 
usually precedes the bottom point of the 
cycle owing to the continued fall in in- 
terest rates. This up-swing of the bond 
market always precedes the up-swing of 
the stock market, since the latter will not 
turn until signs are evident of increasing 
profit. The forecast of last January did 
imply that bonds would rise in price. 
This has not occurred to the extent an- 
ticipated, nor to the extent implied by 
the fall in call money and commercial 
paper rates that has taken place. We 
may look, therefore, for a distinct upward 
trend in the values of high grade—par- 
ticularly municipal, underlying railroad 
and public service corporation—bonds in 
the near future. Dividends on corporate 
—particularly industrial—shares will be 
cut even more. And there is ample evi- 
dence to lead us to believe that corporate 
shares will remain at their present or even 
lower level until the spring. Investors 
have learned by sad experience how lit- 
tle reliance can be placed on preferred 
dividends and accumulated reserves, so 
that investment buying will turn more and 
more toward bonds. This, aside from the 
operation of the usual economic forces, 
will act to hasten the recovery of bonds 
and to retard the recovery of stocks. 
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WHAT A CUSTOMER THINKS 
ABOUT BANKS AND 
BANKERS 


The ambition of most business men is 
to become a banker. 

Personally I have never had any such 
ambition. 

I think that as a rule bankers are the 
most unjustly abused class of men on 
earth. I think I would almost rather be 
a policeman, and Gilbert and Sullivan 
immortalized the phrase, “A policeman’s 
lot is not a happy one.” 

I sometimes think that bankers are 
themselves much to blame because they 
are so generally misjudged, for I do not 
think that one business man in a hundred 
understands bankers or banking. 

If banks and bankers are misunder- 
stood, why don’t the bankers conduct a 
campaign of education so that those who 
use banks will have a better comprehen- 
sion of the duties and responsibilities of 
banks? 

That class of publication commonly 
known as the HOUSE ORGAN has been 
rapidly coming to the foreground, be- 
cause it is a medium by which commer- 
cial houses educate present and prospec- 
tive customers not only as to products, but 
as to policies, service, etc. 

Some of these HOUSE ORGANS are 
read more religiously than paid subscrip- 
tion publications. I am certain that I 
read the Corn ExcHANGE more regularly 
than I do any trade or popular publica- 
tion. 

And as I have read each issue of the 
Corn ExcHance, I wonder why it don’t 
tell its readers some facts about banks 
and bankers, what banks are for and what 
bankers are expected to do. 

I know that there was a time when I 
had a most erroneous idea of what banks 
should do for their customers. 

I remember, as if it were only yester- 


day, when the Corn EXxcHANGE politely 
asked E. F. Houghton & Co. for a state- 
ment. We were of the old-fashioned type 
in those days. We believed in keeping 
our business to ourselves, and felt that our 
finances were nobody’s business. Our 
first inclination was to pay the bank what 
we owed them, and tell them to go to the 
alleged residence of Beelzebub. The only 
reason we did not do so was because it 
would have been most inconvenient and 
costly. We had owed the Corn Exchange 
Bank $26,000 for years, and had promptly 
paid the interest and taken up one note 
with another, and it seemed to us it was 
impertinence for them to want to know 
what we had to eventually pay the 
$26,000 with and how we planned to 
pay it. 

But we made the statement, and we 
made it grudingly. When a year later 
they asked for another statement we threw 
another fit, but we made it. 

And finally as we made one statement 
after another, we got to be proud of the 
statements. We acquired the habit of 
carrying around copies of our bank state- 
ments in our pockets and boasting of 
them. 

From this evolved the present annual 
form of financial statement of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., which I believe has been 
pronounced by authorities to be the most 
complete statement made by any concern 
in the United States, and we are so proud 
of this statement that we print about five 
hundred copies and are quite generous in 
the distribution thereof. 

I don’t know what our “LINE” was 
with the Corn Exchange in those days, 
but I presume it was $26,000, for the rec- 
ords show that we never borrowed more 
or less. We had no other banking con- 
nections, and I suppose $26,000 was our 
limit up until 1903, when the management 
of our finances was turned over to one 
who had been educated at our expense in 
the practical side of finance—a woman— 
the late Miss Kathryne M. Haun. Miss 
Haun was naturally intensely practical, 
having been our cashier for several years, 
but had at that time only the theory of 
finance as unfolded to her by special in- 
structors and kindly bankers. 

It was then, in 1903, that we deter- 
mined to never renew a note, or in any 
way do the equivalent. That is, we de- 
termined not to borrow money on one note 
to pay the amount due on another note 
in the same bank, or to pay a note one 
day, and go in and borrow the same 
amount the next. 

At the same time we determined to tell 
the bank everything pertaining to our 
business and tell it first. 

On the same principle that the wise 
husband beats the tongue of gossip to it, 
by telling his wife first, we beat all 
rumors to the bank. 

When we had a bad year, we told it. 
Our statement was always better than it 
appeared. And as we builded credit we 
adopted two rules. 

First. To at no time ever to borrow 


more than 50% of 
capacity. 

Second. The moment our quick assets 
showed less than $2 for $1 of liabilities to 
immediately so conduct the business that 
the ratio would be immediately brought 
above 2 to 1. 

This policy has gradually so built up 
our borrowing credit until it is no hard- 
ship to continue it, and at no time, during 
any condition of business stress have we 
had the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
our fullest requirements, and I take it, 
that all of this is due to the very simple 
psychological fact that bankers are almost 
human. 

Often as I sit in the reception chairs 
of the banks, awaiting my turn to bother 
the particular officer with whom I transact 
my business, said officer seems to be sur- 
prised at my patience. Why I would 
rather wait in a bank and study human 
nature than in a railroad station, and both 
places are intensely instructive. 

I have seen folks come into a bank to 
borrow money who looked scared to death. 
If a man don’t show any confidence in 
himself, how can he expect his banker to 
have confidence in him, 

I have seen men all groomed up “kid- 
ding” themselves into believing that “fine 
feathers make fine credit.” 

Of course I got $5,000 when I was 
throwing the bluff with the stovepipe 
vintage of *81 and the frock coat, but I 
got it in spite of and not because of my 
plummage. All of which is because 
bankers are nearly human. 

Then there is the fellow who starts 
from his place of business to the bank, 
with the determination to tell a lie or 
perhaps a lot of them. He rehearses all 
the way, and you can see him coming into 
the door of the bank, all fussed up for 
fear he will forget his cue. Anyone can 
pick him out. 

But the most peculiar cuss is the man 
who never borrows a cent from the bank 
until he is broke, and then demands a 
loan because he has been a customer of 
the bank for years, and has never asked 
for a loan before. 

There are a lot of that sort. 

The fact that a man never borrows from 
his bank, when he knows that the pur- 
pose of the bank is to lend to its cus- 
tomers, warrants the officers of that bank 
in believing that the man belongs to that 
class known as the “non-borrowing” who 
do not believe in borrowing and hate be- 
ing in debt worse than they hate poison. 

Surely the banker has a right to be in- 
quisitive when such borrowers borrow for 
the first time. 

Someone once wrote Miss Haun, inquir- 
ing how to build up credit, and she re- 
plied, “Borrow and pay.” 

Let us suppose there are a half dozen 
fellows sitting around the dining table 
at the club. Suddenly one is called to the 
*phone. He returns to the table, saying 
his wife wants him to take her to the 
theatre, but he has forgot his pocketbook. 
He asks for the loan of a ten-spot. You 


our borrowing 


loan it to him. You know nothing about 
him. You are not impressed with his re- 
sponsibility by the fact that he forgot his 
pocketbook, but you take a chance. The 
next day a messenger delivers the ten at 
your office. 

Now around that table there were six 
men. This one, and this one only, has a 
credit with you, not only for $10, but for 
$50, for he borrowed and paid back. The 
other four may have been more systemati- 
cal and more reliable, and may never have 
committed the error of forgetting their 
pocketbooks, but never having borrowed 
from you and paid back they have no 
credit with you. 

And this is the basis of all credit. 

And this is because bankers are almost 
human. 

Bankers want to see the color of their 
money now and then; they want you to 
pay up. When you pay, you demonstrate 
that you can pay. Your statements and 
other representations may be all right, but 
there is nothing which convinces a banker 
that you can pay so much as the actual 
act of paying. 

Paul never bothered about your bor- 
rowing from Peter, so long as you paid 
Paul. 

E. F. Houghton obtains 100% of what 
it asks for at the banks for one and only 
one reason, and that is because in 
twenty-one years they have paid 100% of 
what they have borrowed the day it was 
due. 

And all of this is because bankers are 
almost human. 

A bank is not a place to borrow money 
when you are broke, but when you are 
able to pay. 

Your bank is not your partner. They 
do not share in your profits. Their share 
is only the legal rate of interest. 

The bank is not a pawnshop. A Na- 
tional Bank must conduct its affairs ac- 
cording to the National Banking Laws. 

Neither the president nor any other offi- 
cer owns the bank. 

The object of operating a bank is not 
philanthropic, but to make profits for its 
stockholders. 

If a bank prospers from large profits, 
the public shout “profiteering,” but if it 
goes broke from lack of profits, they try 
to put everybody connected with it in jail. 

When a banker loans you money he 
loans you the real stuff, but all he gets 
from you is your promise to pay. One 
ought to be as good as the other. 

Again, a banker’s office is not a con- 
fessional. No banker is interested in 
hard luck stories. Every banker has a 
lage stock of hard luck stories of his 
own? What a banker is interested in, 
and about all he is interested in, is “will 
you pay.” 

That is because bankers are almost hu- 
man. 

No, I don’t want to be a banker. 

CHarLEs E. CARPENTER, 

President of E. F. Houghton & Co., 

Customers of the Corn Exchange 
Bank since 1865. 
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BUSINESS METHODS IN 
BUSINESS MATTERS 


The old tin box with “Estate of” in gold 
letters and filled with salmon colored en- 
velopes tied up with pink tape, tossed 
into the box indiscriminately, has van- 
ished, and in its stead we have card in- 
dexes, ledgers, carefully arranged com- 
partments in safe deposit vaults, periodi- 
cal audits and thorough systematization. 
For generations after the corporation was 
a familiar form of organization in trade 
and commerce, the family lawyer or con- 
veyancer, or perhaps some relative, took 
charge of a man’s assets when he died and 
administered them successfully, indiffer- 
ently or badly. Today the corporate 
fiduciary has not only secured public rec- 
ognition, but in no other form of busi- 
ness activity is the tendency to substitute 
prompt and comprehensive methods for 
the individual management, subject to all 
the ills that human flesh is heir to, more 
plainly marked. 

The advantages of the personal element 
in the administration of estates are not 
to be denied. The interest and solicitude 
of the individual executor and trustee, the 
comfort and satisfaction of the widow and 
children in having a ready counselor to 
whom they may turn for advice and guid- 
ance, are pleasant to contemplate, but 
these advantages are of sentimental value 
only, and there are certain fundamentals 
of business importance in the settlement 
of every estate which the corporate 
fiduciary assures, and which if they are 
lacking in the individual chosen, will 
bring ruin and disaster to those whom a 
man wants most to protect. The primary 
question is one of security. The modern 
financial institution with the accumulated 
savings of generations is a bulwark of 
conservatism and integrity which no indi- 
vidual, no matter how wealthy or honor- 
able, can rival. The number of upright 
and conscientious individual fiduciaries 
is legion, but there have been among the 
number, embezzlers, speculators and ras- 
cals. No man wants his life insured by 
an individual—in fact, in most States it 
is forbidden by law; many men accept 
business risks and enormous financial re- 
sponsibilities with a light heart, but no 
one who is thoughtful will allow his de- 
pendent wife and family to be subject to 
the possibility of loss if any adequate 
safeguards against it can be provided. It 
is just this security which a trust institu- 
tion affords, and as a result the volume of 
trust assets in the hands of the larger 
Philadelphia institutions transacting a 
trust business has practically doubled in 
the last ten years. In those rare instances 
in which estates have been defrauded by 
an officer or employee of an institution, 
the insurance carried by the institution, 
and, if necessary, its surplus, have always 
been more than adequate to reimburse 
the estate in full for the loss. 

In the second place, the weaknesses of 
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“THEN AND NOW” (1858-1921)—-(Continued from page 1) 
Look at these figures and grasp their story: 
1858 


eeeee 


1921 


eeee eeeeereee 


Population 550,000 
HOMES Ae ase ashes ss 55,000 
Taxables ...... seein $148,000,000 
Street car facilities... None 


Population 
Homesiiesscscncssces 390,000 
Taxables ...........$2,200,000,000 
Street car facilities... 635 miles 


NATIONAL 


How about the Nation! Wealth in 1858 was $14,000,000,000. Wealth in 
1921, $300,000,000,000. Population in 1858, 30,000,000. Today, 105,000,000. 

The first cable was opened in 1858—the year the Bank was founded—but 
it operated less than three months before it broke down, and it was seven 
years later that the first real cable was available. Today cables everywhere, 
and the wireless linking all peoples and all lands. No railroads crossed the 
continent then. Now eight lines of railways connect the East and West, and 
a great canal cuts the Isthmus. 

Between 1858 and 1921 the French Republic collapsed, a French Empire 
was created and died, and another French Republic was created. The scat- 
tered interests of Britain were consolidated with the British Empire; the 
German states were consolidated into the German Empire, and that Empire 
went down to ruin and a German Republic took its place. The scattered and 


1,850,000 


always worried Italian states changed into a Kingdom of Italy; Russia waxed 
and waned until it fell into a condition of economic and political chaos; 
Africa became an integral part of the real life of the real world. Spain lost 
her colors, and Cuba found freedom. Norway and Sweden parted company 
and became two separate powers; China changed from an Empire ruled by 
an alien, to a Republic ruled by a native. 


Japan grew into a world power 
and adopted occidental ideas. The only Monarchy on the American con- 
tinent—Brazil—changed to a Republic, and a wonderful civilization flowed 
in the Argentine, Chile and Brazil. 

The United States fought a great Civil War, costing over 1,000,000 lives 
and a money expenditure of more than $5,000,000,000, which abolished 
slavery. During this period the United States established a gold standard 
currency, and two separate banking and currency systems—the National 
Banking System and the present Federal Reserve. 

Electricity during these years has been harnessed for the service of man- 
kind. Cement and the automobile have been given a place in the day-by-day 
life of the people. 

Look closely at this picture of accomplishment, and ask yourself the 
question: Are present-day problems unsolvable by a world with such a rec- 
ord? We have done great things in the past. We are worthy sons of worthy 
sires. They met great issues like men, and triumphed, as great men always 
trimmph—coming out of each struggle with a new strength and a new cour- 
age born of a new experience. We face big problems—yes, thank God for 
the opportunity they offer to show we are real Americans. This is no day 
or generation for the pessimist or pull-back. Indeed, it is rank and unfavor- 
able flattery to call such doubters pessimists. Call them by their right name 
—coward—slacker, and when they are properly classified and “junked,” let 
real Americans get to work with the faith of the Fathers in their mission 
and the habit of the Fathers of working for victory rather than wishing there 
was no fight. 

Abraham Lincoln was called foolish in 1858 when this Bank was born. 
He had just suffered his sixth defeat at the hands of Stephen A. Douglas, but 
today this inconspicuous failure of 1858 is quoted as au example in all Jan- 
guages of all people. It is not the American habit to fail. Never has been. 
Never will be. 


in a corporation. The person 


ingenuity has yet devised. 


approach to estate insurance that human 


human nature are in large measure over- 


may die before assuming his duties or 
shortly thereafter, leaving the work of 
years unfinished. A corporation does not 
die, and continuity of management is al- 
ways desirable. In the investment of 
funds the combined and impartial judg- 
ment of successful business men who com- 
pose the directorate of financial enter- 
prises is vastly superior to the judgment, 
biased or impartial, intelligent or indif- 
ferent, of the single individual. 

Time was when all title searches were 
made by lawyers, and the purchaser of a 
property received a written opinion as to 
its validity. In case of loss his only re- 
dress was against the seller. Today no 
one would think of buying metropolitan 
real estate without the insurance policy of 
a recognized title company guaranteeing 
against loss. Although there is no writ- 
ten guaranty against loss, the settlement 
of estates by institutions is the nearest 


Few people realize that the routine set- 
tlement of an estate with the complicated 
returns required by Federal and State au- 
thorities for taxation purposes, is a busi- 
ness in itself. Not long since a prominent 
business man said to the writer: “I have 
been named as executor and trustee of 
two estates, and if anyone tries to name 
me again I shall refuse to act. I haven’t 
the time to attend to the management of 
any estate. If I give it the time it re- 
quires, I jeopardize my business, and if I 
don’t give it the proper amount of time, 
it isn’t fair to the family. The only way 
to have an estate settled today is to place 
it in the hands of an institution.” 

From the standpoint of economy the use 
of an institution is desirable. Organiza- 
tion and the volume of business enable 
institutions to settle estates on a basis 
which would not adequately compensate 
the individual. 


The amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act, giving National Banks the right to 
transact any trust business done by State 
institutions has made available for busi- 
ness men and women a type of service 
heretofore unknown. The trust com- 
panies in their banking and trust transac- 
tions have concerned themselves primarily 
with real estate, stocks, bonds and other 
negotiable securities. The field of the 
National Bank is larger, and these insti- 
tutions furnish the life-blood of trade and 
commerce by loaning to the manufac- 
turer, merchant, jobber and the retailer. 
This class of business, therefore, makes a 
commercial bank of the greatest possible 
usefulness to the families of business men 
and women. The officers of the National 
Bank must not only know real estate and 
securities, but are in daily touch with 
commodity prices and trade values. The 
man who has his dollars in bricks and 
mortar, looms, machinery, accounts receiv- 
able, raw materials, bales and packing 
cases, and who must have his assets judi- 
ciously handled by his successors will do 
well to consider the type of financial in- 
stitution to which the management of his 
estate and the welfare of his family may 
best be entrusted. 


THE NETHERLANDS TODAY 
(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
equipped for the handling of grain, coal 
and bulk cargo generally; so that the 
labor element in handling costs is com- 
paratively small; it could not hold its own 

in such lines. 

The Dutch mercantile marine is on the 
increase, and last year Holland ranked 
third among the countries of the world 
in ship building. In ship repairing and 
certain other lines Germany can do work 
for less, and much repair work which 
would ordinarily come to Rotterdam is 
now going to Hamburg. 

“The great outstanding feature of the 
entire last year’s trade,” according to 
Consul General Anderson, “has been ex- 
change, particularly the comparative de- 
preciation of the guilder.” It had been 
about normal early in 1920, but began to 
With this depreciation 
came a decline in imports, from the 
United States in particular, and a cer- 
tain stimulation in exports. Butter, 
cheese and condensed milk, for example, 
not usually sent to America, were then 
exported. In spite of the depreciation of | 
the guilder 1920 was the greatest year 
Dutch trade has ever known. The total 
imports were valued at $1,116,154,298 and 
the exports at $599,166,623, these figures 
not including the transit trade. All in 
all, the present situation is hopeful. To 
quote the Consul General again, “There 
is every reason to anticipate that the 
present embarrassments from German 
competition on the one side and German 
inability to pay on the other are tem- 
porary only. Holland is so much better 
off than most of its competitors that the 
future can be faced with equanimity, if 
not with entire satisfaction.” 
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WORLD TRADE ILLS AND 
THEIR BEARING ON 
THE DOMESTIC 
MARKET 


The situation that faces every business 
man today is so extremely complex and 
the causes that have brought it about 
are so deeply rooted that it is almost 
impossible to make remedial suggestions 
that are at the same time practical and 
constructive. The best we can do is to 
point out the principal causes of the 
present deadlock in trade movements and 
in discussing them everybody can draw 
his own conclusion as to the possibility 
of remedying them. 

The present financial and economic con- 
dition of the World is so intimately tied 
up with national, political and sociologi- 
cal problems that the situation can only 
be coped with effectively when we attain 
that international unity and tolerance of 
thought that by many is designated as 
the millennium. 

In order to more thoroughly grasp the 
deadlock that exists at the present time, 
we must go back to the war period and 
particularly to some of the fundamental 
problems that the war has demonstrated. 

First of all, the war has shown us that 
lack of money is certainly not a preventa- 
tive of war, because, under the more or 
less militaristic and arbitrary regime that 
necessarily prevails in any country that 
is at war, methods of financing are re- 
sorted to which would not be tolerated 
ander normal circumstances. Inflation 
and pyramiding by governments in the 
ssue of government loans, currencies, 
reasury bonds etc., can be enforced to 
ilmost unlimited extent as long as war 
sonditions last, and in this manner the 
aational wealth can be conscripted ad 
ibitum. Naturally in the end the day 
»f reckoning has to come or rather has 
some, for this is one of the corner stones 
»f our present troubles. 

The second point has reference to the 
1ew and yery dangerous struggle for in- 
lustrial competition and supremacy in the 
World’s markets. After the Napoleonic 
vars, Great Britain was the only large 
nanufacturing country, and thanks to its 
Tee-trade policy and the impoverished 
‘ondition of most other lands, it soon 
iad the World’s markets at its feet. 
jince then Belgian, German, Italian, 
\merican and last but not least Japa- 
ese competition has set in. It would 
\ppear that at the present time the manu- 
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RESTORING THE BALANCE 


EGRO workers of the South, their war jobs a thing of the past, have 
been returning home from all parts of the country, glad to get work 
at $1.25 a day. 


Many thousands of our population, lured from country to city by high 
wages and easy jobs, add seriously to the conjestion and unemployment in 
our urban centres. 


Even in normal times, there is an excess of city population. But circum- 
stances will tend inevitably to reduce this excess and restore the balance 
between agriculture and industry in this country. 

Reconstruction in Europe depends upon adequate supplies of the prod- 
ucts of the soil in other parts of the world. The need, therefore, is not ours 
alone, but ours alone is great enough to call for every practical means that 
will facilitate the movement from the cities to the land. 


RUSSIA 


VERSEAS a mighty nation, occupying land area equal in size to the 

Continent of North America and carrying a population 50% greater 

than that of North America, is today reaping that harvest of hunger 
which inevitably follows a systematic sowing of the seeds of hate, holding 
within its boundaries some of the most fertile land to be found on the face 
of the globe, the vast majority of its people able and instinctively willing to 
work, today 10,000,000 hungry children facing death by starvation, lift 
pinched white faces in irresistible plea for daily bread, to the civilized peo- 
ple of the world. 

How did conditions in this supposedly civilized country develop to this 
awful climax? 

Continuous autocracy, in one form or another, had always been the 
theory and the practice of every Russian government, both before and after 
the Romanoff dynasty came into power in 1613. The heavy taxes imposed 
on the peasantry were hardly worse for the people as a whole than was the 
dense ignorance in which they were kept. No matter how well-meaning 
certain of the Czars and Czarinas might be, they never succeeded in leaven- 
ing the masses of their people. The inevitable reactions followed, as in 
other countries; conspiracy after conspiracy met each new measure of re- 
pression. Religious intolerance and fanaticism did not mend matters any. 
The average Russian enjoyed no helpful point of contact with his govern- 
ment; he knew it only as a parasitical organization in whose make-up little 
or no signs of helpfulness could be traced. Every personal right was violated, 
hate became the note of all government relations. Bright minds among the 
people went mad or to Siberian prisons, and the great mass of the people 
lost hope and lost heart—like dumb driven cattle they plodded along. 

Then a war came with Japan. Defeat followed. Then another period of 
pause and hatred in government. Then another war, a moral, physical and 
financial collapse, then revolution, and now after a collapse of the great 
commercial structure, this race with starvation of a great people inhabiting 
a fertile land. Born in autocracy, the Romanoff line went down in bloody 
saturnalia. 

What does all this mean for us? Why this. Many of the doctrines 
which brought about this Russian tragedy have been openly preached and 
practiced in America of recent years. Indeed, prominent men in the pres- 
ent Russian rule of ruin lived in America. Some were educated in our 
schools. Many prospered under our laws. But mark the difference! Russia 
—ignorant, oppressed! America—enlightened, free! 

The American people, at heart, are sound—sound to the core. Agitators 
of unrest have taken advantage of free speech and our poise has been tem- 
porarily upset by the great psychological changes induced by war’s reaction 
—as shown in personal extravagance, extremes of fashion and the superficial 
character of much of our literature. But this condition is merely a surface 
one and cannot last. 

What we need today is more of the true Christian Doctrine. Here is 
the antidote for bitterness and lack of conscience in human relations and 
that way lies the shining path to a normal America. 


THE HUMAN PALATE AND 
HUMAN PROGRESS 


Five Hundred Million Cubic Feet of 
Foodstuffs 


Note——Mr. Forrest Crissey, author of 
“The Story of Foods,’ contributes this 
article. 


The miracles of the common-place are 
those which most easily escape our recog- 
nition and appreciation. Sometimes it is 
decidedly wholesome and enlightening to 
come down to earth and scan the most 
familiar things of our daily existence. 

Instead of looking always to the marvels 
of modern mechanical achievement—the 
wireless, the airplane, the automobile de 
luxe—to get a realization of the strides 
made by our civilization, it is illuminat- 
ing to turn to other and far more ordinary 
and familiar milestones for a graphic 


i;picture of the progress which we have 


made. 

Take the matter of the simplest crea- 
ture comforts, for example, start with the 
food on our tables. Volumes of fascin- 
ating reflections could be written on this 
subject alone. The table of the ordinary 
working man of today—the mill-hand, 
the clerk, the small-town “doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, priest”—would shame the 
tables of the emperors and kings of less 
than a century ago. 

How few of us ever stop to reflect upon 
the amazing geographical reach of the 
menu of a representative American home! 
From the four corners of the earth cara- 
vans and canoes, queer coast-wise sail- 
ing craft and great ocean liners, huge 
auto trucks and trains of express and 
fast freight cars are busy forwarding de- 
licious and wholesome table delicacies to 
the table of the typical American family. 
This vast net of food traffic covering the 
globe would be far less significant and in- 
teresting if it brought its contributions 
only to the tables of the rich. 

One high favorite of the breakfast table, 
for example, not only represents an in- 
vestment of millions of dollars but a 
scientific achievement of the most fascin- 
ating character. Only a few years ago 
the grapefruit was unknown as a break- 
fast delicacy on the tables of even the 
moderately wealthy of this country. But 
among the wealthy men and women of the 
North who went to the South for winter 
pleasure were those of adventurous minds 
and tastes. The great golden balls on the 
small, ornamental trees in the yards of 
Florida homes challenged their attention. 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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These wonderful globes looked so de- 
licious—why not eat them? 

“Oh! they’re sour and bitter,” was the 
answer of the native. 

But there was a tang—a _ semi-bitter 
zest to this fruit which pleased the pal- 
ate of the Northern visitors. They in- 
sisted upon having boxes of the fruit sent 
North—for they had learned that this ne- 
glected member of the citrus family had 
the ability to put an edge on the most 
jaded breakfast appetite. 

There was, however, one serious objec- 
tion to the popularity and social accep- 
tance of this new-comer. This was its 
playful but inconvenient habit of filling 
the eyes of the person attempting to eat 
it with fine sprays of acid juice. One 
social leader is said to have sketched the 
problem of accepting this favorite in these 
terms: 

“A fruit which can only be eaten with 
comfort and decency in a bath tub can 
scarcely expect to become a favorite at 
social tables, regardless of its distinction 
of taste.” 

This edict limited the acceptance of the 
grapefruit until science took a hand at 
the task of making it more amenable to 
the usages of good society. By this time 
the Government of the United States, in 
its Department of Agriculture, had se- 
cured the services of scientists who had 
the vision to see and to solve problems of 
this sort. 

One of the greatest of these wizards in 
horticulture, Dr. Walter T. Swingle, of the 
Department of Agriculture, took hold of 
the grapefruit with a determination to 
cure it of the playful habit of spraying 
juice into the eyes of its patrons and to 
tone down its bitter tang to a more tem- 
perate taste. This was adroitly done— 
the squirt being taken out of the grape- 
fruit by changing the cell formation, 
rather reducing the tissue holding the 
drops of juice to a thinner texture. Of 
course, other improvements were made by 
means of almost super-cunning selection 
and the rich, temperate and well-behaved 
grapefruit of today evolved. 

When it had been educated to proper 
table manners the social and commercial 
success of the grapefruit was not only im- 
mediate but beyond the dreams of its 
staunchest supporters in the days of its 
obscurity. 

About seven million boxes containing 
an average of perhaps forty-six fruits of 
this high favorite of the breakfast table 
are produced in America today, the value 
of the crop at producers’ prices being not 
far from twenty million dollars. We im- 
port more than half a million dollars 
worth of grapefruit each year. 

And, remember, the grapefruit is a 
new-comer. While it began to be in de- 
mand in the larger cities of the North 
thirty or more years ago—the first com- 
mercial shipments being in the early 


eighties—its general appearance on the 
breakfast table of the nation at large is 
far more recent. To say that it began 
to be kept regularly in the groceries of 
the villages throughout the country about 
ten years ago probably gives a fairer idea 
of the extreme youth of this twenty mil- 
lion dollar breakfast table belle. 

Many other table delicacies are at 
present in the sub-deb stage. They are 
being carefully groomed by scientists in 
and out of the Department of Agricul- 
ture—but mainly in—for a proper social 
introduction. Who knows but what we 
may find among these debutantes others 
who will win a popularity equal to that 
of the grapefruit. The alligator pear has 
already passed the debutante stage and 
has achieved an acceptance which brands 
it as a favorite. 

In my own boyhood an orange was a 
rare visitor in the average American home. 
Last year the orange-growers of this 
country received about seventy million 
dollars for the fruit of their golden or- 
chards. The crop was not far from thirty 
million boxes, 

The annals of Mount Vernon indicate 
that the ordinary breakfast of George 
Washington consisted of two small cups 
of tea and four “hoe cakes” of Indian 
meal. There are few wage-workers today 
who would be content with so simple a 
morning meal. Perhaps the representa- 
tive breakfast menu of the average Amer- 
ican home is a selection from the follow- 
ing list: 

Grapefruit, oranges, bananas, prunes. 

A cereal. 

Eggs, ham, bacon, fish, sausage. 

Rolls or griddle cakes. 

Coffee, cocoa tea, milk. 

If the banana is substituted for the 
grapefruit the Tropics of Central and 
South America make that contribution. 

One of the wisest men I have ever 
known—in charge of a vast educational 
project, declared: “Education on an 
empty or ill-nourished stomach is futile. 
Education can only succeed with a well- 
nourished people—and that means a peo- 
ple having not only a sufficient quantity 
of food, but food in sufficient variety. 
Variety is almost as important as quantity 
in the matter of the food which we eat.” 
And this observation was made when the 
modern science of nutrition was compara- 
tively undeveloped. 

Looking at the dining table of the 
American people from this viewpoint, 
there is meat for satisfaction and pride in 
the fact that food served on the table of 
the average American citizen is richer in 
variety then were the Royal menus of a 
century ago. The children of millions of 
workingmen in this Republic are far bet- 
ter fed than were the princes of a few 
generations ago. 

Interwoven in this fabric of progress are 
a thousand threads of Romance—and of 
Tragedy, too! The story of ship refriger- 
ation is a striking case in point. 

In 1876 Charles Tellier invented a 
method of ship refrigeration by which per- 


ishable foodstuffs could be transported, 
without deterioration, from one side of the 
globe to the other. The pleasant fruits 
of the Mediterranean Countries could be 
delivered to the wharves of Philadelphia 
in a fresh and wholesome condition and 
at a cost far from prohibitive. Naturally, 
the man who made possible the vast re- 
frigerated traffic of the seas—amounting 
to many billions of dollars a year—would 
have every right to look forward to a life 
of great wealth and luxury and to the 
honor and recognition of the entire civi- 
lized world. 

Through a series of strange misfortunes, 
of cruel manipulations by the hand of a 
sinister fate, he missed every high reward 
which was legitimately his. Only the 
citizens of Argentina appeared to remem- 
ber the world’s debt to his inventive gen- 
ius. They presented him with a fund in- 
tended to provide him with a comfortable 
maintenance in his old age. But even 
this generous provision failed of its pur- 
pose and ten years ago he died in Paris 
in extreme poverty and almost forgotten. 

But his contribution to civilization will 
eventually receive the recognition which 
it deserves. How many Kings or Emper- 
ors have given as much to the world as 
Charles Tellier gave in the invention of 
ship refrigeration? This is a far more 
practical and straight-thinking day than 
that in which he perfected his benefaction 
to a hungry world and one which judges 
achievement on its merit and with a 
smaller regard for the specious claims of 
kings. When the names of the ruling 
monarchs of his day are well nigh for- 
gotten, the name of Charles Tellier will 
be remembered by the school children of 
the civilized world as well as by its stu- 
dents and economists. ; 

In the wake of the refrigerated ship 
followed the refrigerated car. Today there 
are more than eighty thousand of these 
cars in use in the United States. The av- 
erage load of a refrigerator car is said to 
occupy 1500 cubic feet. This would give 
a total load, for the 86,837 cars of this 
character plying our railroads, of 130,255,- 
500 cubic feet. While those refrigerator 
cars which ply between the Pacific and 
Atlantic Coasts make relatively few trips 
a year, those engaged in the short-haul 
service receive and discharge their loads 
almost daily. 

But to forget the dining table on wheels 
would be to miss one of the most strik- 
ing highlights of the whole picture of 
modern food distribution. The “diner” 
is distinctly an American institution; a 
luxury within reach of almost the entire 
traveling public. 

Only by a bold stroke of imagination 
is it possible to achieve even a meager 
realization of what modern refrigeration 
means to the human race and especially 
to the people of the United States. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the refrigerator 
ship, the refrigerator car, the refrigerator 
chest of the dining car and the great 
stationary refrigerated warehouses or cold 
storage plants were suddenly stricken out 


——l 


of existence! The food supply of the 
nation would be revolutionized—shrunk 
to the meager limitations which existed 
when each community, each general lo- 
cality, was dependent so far as perish- 
able products were concerned, upon its 
own resources. What a cry would go up 
from the great Atlantic Coast cities when 
the strawberry trains from South Caro- 
lina no longer poured their fragrant bur- 
dens—as fresh as when picked—into the 
markets of the North! Turkeys from 
Tennessee are now landed in New York 
and Philadelphia in perfect condition— 
yes, and turkeys from the ranges of Texas, 
California, and Oregon, too! 

The American people are now feeling 
the burdens of taxation keenly and they 
are not hesitating to give voice to their 
feelings—but the national complaint on 
the score of burdensome taxation is as a 
whisper compared with the lament which 
would go up from the dining tables of 
millions of homes if the refrigerator sys- 
tems of sea and land were suddenly wiped 
out of existence! The cold storage re- 
frigeration of the United States—that of 
a character which serves the consuming 
public directly—is sufficient to receive 
five hundred million cubic feet of food- 
stuffs. Consider what this means in giv- 
ing the people more food by preventing 
the waste of perishable products; consider 
what this vast system does in the way 
of expanding the market of the producer 
and in setting at naught the boundaries 
of the seasons! 

We have given altogether too little 
honor to those who have made the United 
States the garden and the granary of 
the world, to those who have invented 
and perfected those agencies which have 
made the production, distribution and 


preservation of food stuffs the marvel of 
the world. 


AND THE WILDERNESS 
BLOSSOMED 


It is just about ten years since cotton 
began to be raised in the irrigated valleys 
of Arizona and Southern California. In 
1920, not far from 500,000 acres were de- 
voted to this important crop in California, 
New Mexico and Arizona, including that 
grown in the Pecos and Rio Grande Val- 
leys in Texas and New Mexico. About 
half of this acreage is devoted to the pro- 
duction of the Pima variety, which is of 
the type commonly known as Egyptian. 
This was first commercially grown there 
in 1912. 

This business now amounts to about 
$50,000,000 a year. The total investment 
ir. the production and harvesting of the 
Pima crop is considered by competent 
authorities to be not less than $27,500,000. 
In 1912, 375 500-pound bales of this 
“American-Egyptian cotton” were pro- 
duced; in 1920, 92,561. 
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SHORTAGE OF HOTELS 
NOW 


How About 1926? 


“Before the Exposition of 1926 is 
opened, Philadelphia must build $50,000,- 
000 worth of hotels.” 

This is the dictum of the manager of 
one of the leading hotels in the city, 
and one that is connected with one of 
the world’s great chain of big hotel enter- 
prises. He went on to explain that the 
modern traveller will not put up for the 
night in any kind of temporary hotel 
structure, but insists on all the comforts 
of home. 

He added to this comment by showing 
that even at the present time, the city is 
so poorly supplied with hotels that a great 
deal of business passes by Philadelphia 
and goes to New York. 

As a matter of fact there are less than 
thirty hotels in the city, and in that cal- 
culation are some large apartment houses 
which, strictly speaking, are not intended 

for transient trade. Together with a num- 
ber of smaller houses that are called 
hotels, they can entertain less than 15,000 
persons at one time. During the last 
year two hotels went out of business here, 
and none has been built, consequently 
there is less accommodation for travellers 
than there was a year ago. 

Before 1926 there will have to be a 
considerable increase in housing accom- 
modations in Philadelphia, for the homes 
and apartment houses have not kept step 
with the natural increase of population. 

Improvement in transportation facili- 
ties both by rail and by trolley are essen- 
tial before the Exposition opens its gates. 


In 1876, when the Centennial Exposi- 
tion was held in Philadelphia, the popu- 
lation was estimated at 800,000. It is 
now about 1,850,000, and in 1926, if the 
same proportionate increase is continued, 
which is to be expected, we shall have 
more than 2,000,000 inhabitants. The 
point intended to be impressed here, is 
the fact that in 1876, when the city’s 
population was a million less than it is 
today, and the transient population not 
one quarter of what it now is, Philadel- 
phia had 67 hotels, of varying sizes, that 
had a capacity of 40,000 guests. 

Of these 67 hotels, then located here, 
a large number were smaller houses of 
from 50 to 250 capacity, and these were 
to be found in the central part of the 
city along Market and Chestnut streets. 
Only four of these houses now exist, and 
only two of the four are of fairly large 
capacity. One of these is soon to be 
superceded by a great modern house on 
the site of the Continental. 

The march of progress on Market and 
Chestnut streets has entirely pushed aside 
the numerous small hotels once located 
on those thoroughfares, and the large 
houses which have since been built, have 
not begun to fill their places in the mere 
matter of capacity. 

Transportation facilities in the city 
have for some time been near the breaking 
point, and, especially when housing is 
once more sufficient for all who desire 
homes, cannot fail to seriously interfere 
with the city’s expansion. 

In order to prepare for the World’s Fair 
of 1893, when Chicago had a smaller pop- 
ulation than Philadelphia now has, the 
Illinois Central Railroad, alone spent 
more than $2,000,000 on extensions. It 
raised its tracks for a distance of two and 
a half miles, built 300 special cars and 
erected several new stations to handle 
the crowds. It found that the improve- 
ments paid handsomely, for the road’s 
passenger traffic increased more than 200 
per cent, and the improvement was in 
the direction of the city’s natural expan- 
sion, and the road has since found it of 
permanent value. 


WORLD TRADE ILLS AND THEIR 
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MARKET 
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facturing capacity of the World is far 
greater than its capacity to absorb manu- 
factured products in terms of dollars and 
cents. In many cases there is indeed a 
great and serious demand for such mer- 
chandise, but on account of the exhausted 
condition of the exchequer satisfactory 
methods of payment are lacking. If the 
European nations were corporations and 
their present financial statements were 
submitted to bankers for loans, we venture 
to say that such applications would be 
promptly rejected on the ground of in- 
sufficient liquid assets and possibly more 
serious reasons. All of these countries 
have divested themselves of virtually all 


their liquid wealth in order to carry on 
this devastating war. As long as sufhi- 
cient gold or gold securities were avail- 
able to give in payment for purchases 
made abroad, it was possible to maintain 
the exchanges comparatively near their 
intrinsic values. From the moment, how- 
ever, that this could not be done there 
arose a premium on gold in European 
countries, accompanied by a rapid de- 
preciation of European currency values. 
Not alone have European countries given 
their liquid wealth to the United States 
in payment for merchandise bought here 
but they have further become heavily in- 
debted with no possible means of paying 
their obligations within a visible period of 
time. It would be much wiser for every- 
one concerned to admit this situation 
and to act as we would in the case of a 
debtor with whom we make a settlement 
and trust to his honor for payment in 
full at some future time. This would be 
better than to carry a whole lot of bad 
or doubtful debts on our balance sheet 
at par value. It may grate on the patri- 
otic sentiment of nations to hear their 
obligations called “bad debts” but eco- 
nomic facts will have to be faced in 
the long run and the heavily inflated 
bodies will sooner or later have to be 
placed on the operating table. The whole 
situation that exists today can be summed 
up very briefly after realizing that almost 
the whole of Europe as an intensive in- 
dustrial community must import raw ma- 
terials from those parts of the World 
where cultivation of the soil on a large 
scale is practiced. At the present time 
Europe has no funds to pay for the pur- 
chase of such materials. The credit that 
most countries had, has been utilized 
to its limit during the war so that few 
of the allied countries are now able to 
find further credit to carry them along 
on the scale that the situation demands. 
Peculiarly, and in spite of its extremely 
precarious financial condition, Germany 
is finding it less difficult to obtain credit 
abroad. This may, to some extent, be 
attributed to the fact that owing to the 
blockade Germany could obtain no credit 
during the war, and today still has its 
natural quota at its disposal. If Europe 
is to repay its debts and to ever get out 
of the financial swamp in which it is now 
floundering, it will undoubtedly have to 
work, and work in this case means manu- 
facturing on a vaster scale than it has 
ever done before. This means that each 
country will try to out-do the other in 
ruinous and hate-breeding competition in 
offering its goods for sale in the World’s 
markets in enormous quantities at low 
prices. Without this, for instance, Ger- 
many will never be able to pay its war 
indemnity and yet it is just this intensive 
manufacturing that her chief creditors. 
France and England, object to, because 
they realize that such action would be 
detrimental to their own industry, and yet 
they know full well that unless Germany 
is allowed free development of its vast 
industrial organization it will surely be 


unable to ever pay the amounts claimed 
under the Versailles Treaty. This posi- 
tion is well known and has been dis- 
cussed in many articles by well known 
economists. In spite of this, however, 
political leaders, rather than face the 
facts in a cold business-like manner, seem 
to prefer to hold back the true situation 
from their people. 

In considering the future in terms of 
exchange rates and our own domestic 
welfare, we must start off by saying that 
we must either be contented to be a 
self-contained community with no consid- 
eration for the pressing needs of the 
World, or we must throw our whole weight 
and prestige into the scales to aid the 
World’s work of reconstruction. 

European countries are too densely 
populated to permit the people to live 
by the tilling of the soil or by other 
farming pursuits, even if they had the 
desire to do so. There simply is not 
enough land available. In the new World 
conditions are entirely different. There is 
plenty of land as yet untouched and no 
effort should be left untried to facilitate 
a movement from the cities to the land. 
In that way, we can expect less unemploy- 
ment, and greater production at less cost, 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, Any 
inducements to make country life more 
attractive should be made the most of, 
because the problem of land development 
and turning the masses from the con- 
gested cities to the land, will be one of 
the pivots of World reconstruction. As 
far as actual exchange is concerned, it is 
foolish to think of exchange today in the 
same terms in which this word was used 
before the war. Once the “gold points” 
have become ineffective, there remains no 
limit to the fluctuations and it simply be- 
comes a question of demand and supply 
without any basis to figure on and with- 
out even any intrinsic value to go by 
in consequence of the heavy inflation ex- 
isting in nearly all European countries, 
Under such conditions it is natural that 
all the gold, silver and in fact everything 
more precious than the paper currency 
be gradually driven out of the countries 
unless forcibly restrained by the respec- 
tive governments. Yet, as long as the 
process of printing bank notes to order, 
the issuance of huge internal loans, etc., 
goes on, there can be no permanent im- 
provement in the value of the basic coin 
of such foreign countries and after all, 
that is the value that is supposed to be 
expressed by the word “exchange.” The 
actual financial problems to be solved are 
too gigantic to be tackled by any individ- 
uals, bankers or groups of bankers. The 
only logical solution would seem coopera- 
tion and pooling of resources by the weak 
and the strong, letting by-gones be by- 
gones and starting on a new period of 
cooperation. Unless some such coopera- 
tion is agreed to there can be no meas- 
urable improvement in the deadlock that 
exists at the present time, nor can we 
expect a stabilization of exchanges at a 
materially higher level—J. Santilhino. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF UNITED 
STATES AFTER A FIVE 
YEARS’ ABSENCE 


Note.—The author of this illuminating 
article is Mr. Richard P. Momseu. We 
have published his views from time to 
time and they are always interesting. 


To one who has been absent from his 
native land for five years—and this is of 
course especially true coming from a 
country where most everything is of Latin 
origin—one experiences a peculiar sensa- 
tion of mingled pleasure and fear. The 
mere idea of again seeing one’s own 
people and family and the opportunity of 
again setting foot on native soil cannot 
help but arouse a thrill of patriotism and 
the question “Why did I remain away so 
long?” On the other hand, the many 
changes which have occurred in the 
United States, its great achievements in 
the war, in finance, education, commerce 
and industry—not only internally but as a 
world power—make a non-resident feel 
somewhat out of place with changed con- 
ditions and there is a tendency to feel 
unable to meet the situation. This appre- 
hension soon disappears, however, and in 
a very short time one automatically falls 
in the ways of affairs here and everything 
seems to be quite natural. But a person 
who has lived abroad over a period of 
years is in a better position than one 
who has never left these shores to realize 
why and how the “melting pot” process 
of foreign emigration to this country op- 
erates and absorbs other peoples in our 
own ways of private and business life. 

It was quite obvious to me that since 
my last visit in 1916, certain important 
changes have occurred in this country. 
One thing that surprised me very much is 
the way in which the war has apparently 
been forgotten, with the possible excep- 
tion of the present day issues to which the 
United States has fallen heir, namely the 
huge indebtedness to us by European and 
other nations and the adverse effect which 
the present high value of the dollar has 
in our trade with practically every coun- 
try all over the world. 

Having visited most of the European 
countries on my return from Brazil, I 
found the greatest interest here, as far as 
the European situation is concerned, cen- 
tered in Germany. There seems to be 
much apprehension here that Germany 
is rapidly returning to her former posi- 
tion as a world trader and that our own 
salvation is almost hopeless. True as it 
may be that I witnessed much industrial 
activity in Germany, still I found mostly 
everybody dissatisfied there, complaining 
of inability to obtain raw materials for 
manufacture, distressed with the disap- 
pearance of the German merchant marine, 
unable to command the same machinery 
for supplying liberal credits as existed 
before the war, and, among intellectual 
classes, the feeling of insecurity of the 


present Government. It is quite natural 
that having been placed in the position of 
the principal world’s supplier by the war 
we should feel more acutely than our com- 
petitors the sudden falling off of trade 
with adverse conditions almost every- 
where. Germany’s present ability to pro- 
duce at ridiculously low costs cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely for her war indemnity 
and reparation obligations have not yet 


fect upon the people of the country as 
far as law-abidance is concerned. One 
could hardly imagine that a greater per- 
centage of the population than those 
either deficient mentally or otherwise and 
with criminal tendencies, would violate 
Federal laws on this subject any more 
than they would think of robbing a post 
office or counterfeiting money. And yet, 
it seems to be one of the principal topics 


ADVANCE TOPICS 


UEEN VICTORIA kept a diary. In it she recorded the fact that over 
Q and over again she visited and was even thrilled by the now famous 
Crystal Palace when it was new and the sensation of London’s great 
fair. What can Philadelphia do in 1926 to attract world-wide attention as 
that huge house of glass and iron did for London 70 years ago. Prizes are 
the fad of the day. Would a sum of $50,000 be too much to pay for a sug- 
gestion for a sesqui-centennial feature that could permanently rival the show 
which so tickled England’s young Queen? 


In the day when he was boosting a beltline railroad, the late Mayor 
Rudolph Blankenburg would exclaim: “Philadelphia is a city which lies be- 
tween two big rivers, and which uses neither of them.” Philadelphia cheer- 
fully takes a train to commute sixty miles to the seashore. Who could count 
the people who would as cheerfully patronize a great and well-planned 
river-side resort between the built-up portion of the city and the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard? As Doctor Conwell would say, we travel sixty miles for 
an “acre of diamonds” we might find in South Philadelphia at the price of 
a seven-cent car-fare. 


Economists who know their business agree that the heaviest single item 
in the loss column of the war was the lives of ten million soldiers. Reckon- 
ing men, in the value of dollars, a loss of ten millions is readily seen to be 
a staggering thing. Human life being so valuable a commodity, it is a 
wonder we seem to put so low a price mark upon it. Could the hundreds 
of school yards in the city do a finer work than to furnish playfields week- 
days and Sundays, all winter and all summer, for the four hundred thousand 
little folks in the town? Since the taxpayer foots the bills to buy these yards 
and to improve them, why will he not insist that he get a full return on his 
investment, instead of only a partial return as at present. The life of our 
boys and girls is an asset so vast none can compute its real value. 


“So far this year,” says State Highway Commissioner Sadler, “We have 
built 250 miles of concrete road and 300 miles of other hard-surfaced high- 


way in Pennsylvania. I believe no other State ever equalled that record in 
so short a time.” Who profits most by this network of smooth roads? Not 
the owners of the 570,000 automobiles in the State, or at least not the city 
owners, but the 220,000 farmers. Just as a good pavement will add to the 
value of buildings along a city street, so a perfect highway increases the 
value of farmlands. Why shouldn’t it, when two tons can be more easily 
moved in a farm wagon over a concrete road than one ton through deep sand 
or mud? And now comes Colonel Louis J. Kolb, one of the country’s lead- 
ing bakers, with a new suggestion for the payment of this grand network 
of modern roads. “Why not,” he inquires, “do here as they have done in 
Holland and plant trees along our highways. In fifty years the trees would 
pay for the roads.” There are in the State some 10,000 miles of important 
public roads. What would not a double row of 10,000 miles of black walnut 
be worth half a century hence? Many a good work is started and then the 
public loses interest before it begins to cash in on the investment. 


taken full effect. Many of our commercial 
and banking interests seem to overlook 
the importance of credits in foreign trade, 
and that once the turning point in busi- 
ness is reached, we should be in a supe- 
rior position to other competitive manufac- 
turing countries in financing foreign ship- 
ments. 

I was amazed to learn of the apparent 
ineffectiveness of the prohibition legisla- 
tion, and from the sole viewpoint of prin- 
ciples of Government, to see that these 
measures are not having a wholesome ef- 


of conversation everywhere and I imagine 
more than an insignificant part of the 
population in all classes do not look upon 
its violation with the same apprehension 
as in other Federal penal legislation. 
The railroads of the country—and I 
have traveled over some of the more im- 
portant roads to the middle west—seem 
to be in a somewhat deteriorated state, 
and I observe this even in the best pas- 
senger trains, which did not appear to 
be as well kept as formerly for cleanli- 
ness or comfort of the passengers. This, 


presumably, is a war condition which will 
eventually rectify itself. 

One thing proved particularly gratify- 
ing to me, namely the tremendous strides 
which have been made among such a 
large part of our population in world af- 
fairs. A few years ago, with the excep- 
tion of those who had traveled abroad or 
were interested in foreign trade, one can- 
not deny that our viewpoint was very 
provincial. The sending of troops to 
Europe affected every family in the coun- 
try and our horizon was extended. This 
interest, however, has gone still further 
and today one cannot help but feel that 
there is a much keener understanding 
of affairs and events in every continent. 
On my last visit I found that outside of 
a few cities in the East, where interest 
was centered on foreign trade, many of 
the questions asked me demonstrated how 
little was known of Brazil in this country. 
To quote the famous “Charlie’s Aunt” it 
was “the place where the nuts come 
from,” there was a vague association of it 
with coffee, or rubber, or the Amazon 
River, but that was all. Today, to the 
contrary—and this applies to our West 
and Middlewest as well—there is a much 
more intelligent understanding and a keen 
desire for accurate and detailed informa- 
tion concerning Brazil and other South 
American countries. This may be partly 
attributed to the intense propaganda 
which was carried on for the extension 
of our trade to the southern hemisphere, 
the dissemination of valuable news and 
information by the newspapers, press 
agencies and trade journals, the exhibi- 
tion of interesting and instructive travel 
pictures in the motion picture show houses 
throughout the country. There is one ele- 
ment, however, which has recently played 
an important part in this expansion of 
ideas, and quite naturally so. Most of the 
South American external securities were 
formerly held in Europe, particularly 
in England. Large parts of these issues 
have been coming to this country where 
they have found a good market, and new 
issues have been floated successfully in 
the United States. We have developed an 
investing public, which is inquiring 
enough to consider all of the facts pre- 
sented when securities are offered, and 
not only does this enable the investor to 
study the country which is offering the 
bonds, but as long as he holds them, he 
unconsciously reads everything which 
falls into his hands concerning that par- 
ticular country. Questions about Brazil 
have been asked me hundreds of times 
since my arrival in the United States, and 
in most instances (excepting where the 
person was directly trading with Brazil) 
I learned that they were prompted by 
the ownership of one or more Brazilian 
Government bonds. Our further partici- 
pation in financing foreign countries will 
not only help to adjust the present un- 
usual exchange situation, but, will also 
stimulate a greater individual interest in 
other countries, and create a public 
opinion on foreign policies. 
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PHILADELPHIA FORUM 
AND THE ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 


Philadelphians will have the oppor- 
tunity during the autumn and winter to 
see Sothern and Marlowe act at a cost 
of fourteen cents for a ticket. 

They will also have a chance to hear 
the famous Philadelphia orchestra in 
three concerts at a similar price. 

Noted public men, including Vice- 
President Coolidge and William J. Bryan, 
will discuss leading questions of the day 
for the edification and instruction of 
Philadelphians at the hitherto unheard- 
of fee of less than fourteen cents for a 
good seat. 

Indeed, Philadelphia will enjoy an en- 
tirely new scheme of entertainment, con- 
sisting of seventy-five notable events for a 
ten-dollar bill. How and where? 

Under the auspices of the newly- 
created Philadelphia Forum in the most 
comfortable and satisfactory auditorium 
in the United States, the Academy of 
Music. 

In its career of more than three-score 
years, this famous old Academy has 
housed a larger number of notable gath- 
erings than any other place of entertain- 
ment in America. Barring Independence 
Hall, more distinguished persons and a 
larger number of historic events have at- 
tended or been witnessed in the Academy 
than in any other building in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It was in 1855, or five years before the 
election of Lincoln as President, that a 
group of enterprising men decided to 
build the Academy. The board of direc- 
‘tors included George S. Pepper, Fairman 
Rogers, J. B. Budd, J. C. Hand, Samuel 
Branson, Frederick Graff, C. H. Fisher, 
EE. J. Levy, F. J. Dreer, J. P. Steiner, 
James Traquair and I. S. Waterman. 

Mr. Budd was president of the board. 
The architects were Le Brun and Runge. 

Philadelphia got two thrills right at the 
start. The new temple of music was to 
cost $250,000, a big sum in that day, and 
it was to be built on Broad Street. In 
the fifties Broad Street was “out west” 
for a large part of busy Philadelphians. 

Paved with coblestones, with no hotels, 
banks or theaters along its borders, and a 
score of years before foundations were 
laid for the gigantic City Hall, Broad 
Street was remote from the financial and 
business center of the city. 

But that selection of a site for the 
Academy was the wisest possible, as has 
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PULL A WEED AND PLANT A FLOWER 


HERE is a world of meaning in the western phrase, “Pull a weed and 


plant a flower.” It explains the creative miracles that startle the visitor 

to the land beyond the Mississippi; it carries a message of helpfulness to 
every real American in this day of re-creation and the doing of big things in a 
big way. For we are a government of unescapable responsibilities as well as 
of unalienable rights, and the life of the nation depends upon the character of 
life lived by the average citizen. And one of the duties of the citizen is to keep 
constantly in mind the necessity of being creative as well as critical. He must 
pull weeds, but it is equally necessary for him to plant flowers; for if nothing 
useful is planted after weeds are pulled, all that comes of his corrective work is 
another crop of weeds. 

In the west they often fill up deep gullies in cities—that is a good “pulling 
of weeds,” but they build on the newly-made land wealth-producing buildings. 
That is helpful flower planting. In San Francisco you see a wonderful park, 
with a wealth of forest and field, side by side with a sweep of semi-desert land. 
The park is all made land, a section of useless “weeds,” won over to the beauty 
of flowers by the hand of man. Los Angeles, on the edge of the desert, blos- 
soms like the rose, because real men pulled the “weeds” of that desert, and, with 
water from the mountains, planted a flower of civilization. The great Sacra- 
mento Valley, at one time of no aid to mankind, now, because real men pulled 
the weeds of drought and planted the flower of good water, produces food which 
keeps millions from want. 

Half a century ago the journey from Atlantic to Pacific forced the cross- 
ing of a great desert, marked on all maps as arid. But scientific good citizen- 
ship “pulled the weeds” of that desert, and now, in many sections, flowers—in 
the form of five crops a year—enrich mankind. In the fair Southland, long ago, 
they fined citizens for leaving cotton seed in the streets; it was a menace to 
health; it cost money to destroy. Good citizens used trained minds to “pull the 
weed,” represented by this waste, and, by skillful handling, made the worthless 
cotton seed to have a value, measured each year by millions of dollars. 
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That the 134th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Constitution of the United 
States, signed by 39 out of the 55 dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention, 
representing 12 States, on September 17, 
1787, taken in connection with the com- 
ing conference on disarmament to begin 
on Armistice Day, November 11th, has a 
special significance this year, goes with- 
out saying. There never has been a time 
when the lessons of their own past had 
more significance for the people of the 
United States than is the case today. 
Some of these lessons are in the nature 
of following out the reverse of what hap- 
pened a hundred and more years ago, 
while others and the more important ones 
call for a very careful following of the 
precedents that were established in the 
Independence of the United States, the 
war securing that Independence and the 
statesmanship that made that Independ- 
ence mean something in the way of a 
great centralized nation capable of meet- 
ing the situations of 1787 as well as all 
the grave crises that have arisen in the 
134 years that culminate in this year of 
grace 1921, with the United States the 
great creditor nation of the world, its dol- 
lar—the only currency that has stood the 
test of war, and with which all the other 
currencies of the world are compared ia 
ratios of varying degrees of value and the 
lack of it. 

Confronted with the world problems of 
today and with the grave economic and 
industrial and social issues that have been 
evoked by the colossal waste of war, what 
the fathers did may seem to be a very 
small matter, and we are apt to forget 
that the greatest and best of them, includ- 
ing Washington himself, faced such ap- 
palling discouragements, such malign at- 
tacks and such refusal to recognize the 
value of their services, as well as the just- 
ness of their cause, that the great and 
outstanding fact is the wonderment that 
they ever accomplished anything or 
handed over to posterity not only a uni- 
fied nation and a great people set on the 
road to unparalleled prosperity, but did 
it with such political wisdom that the 
document whose signing was celebrated 
in mid-September on “Constitution Day,” 
was declared by Gladstone to be “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given moment by the brain and purpose 
of man.” That things were not so sure 
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AS TO THE PAST IN THE PRESENT 
(Continued from page 1, column 3) 
far back in 1777 and 1787, is shown in 
that when the draft of the Constitution 
was signed, Benjamin Franklin, who was 
looking at the gilded sun which orna- 
mented the back of the chair on which 
the presiding officer sat—a chair which 
can be seen any day in Independence 
Hall—observed to Madison, “I have often 
and often in the course of this session 
and the vicissitudes of my hopes and 
fears as to its issue looked at that design 
behind the President without being able 
to tell whether it was a rising or a set- 
ting sun; but now at length I have the 
happiness to know that it is a rising and 
not a setting sun.” So far as that part 
of the United States immediately served 
by the Corn Exchange Bank goes, it is in- 
teresting to note that with Delaware in 
the lead, followed by New Jersey, and 
then Pennsylvania, all in the month of 
December, 1787, the Constitution was 
adopted without opposition and without 
hesitation because they believed in the 
rising sun theory of Franklin. That it 
took courage to do this, can be well un- 
derstood when it is remembered that the 
war had left the Confederation in debt 
$36,000,000, while Continental paper 
money had a ratio of $1,000 in paper to 
$1.00 in specie, about the same ratio that 
the Austrian kroner bears to the dollar of 
the United States in the markets of the 
world today. Of course, compared with 
the costs of the World War the financial 
problems of the Revolutionary War seem 
to afford small lessons for today, when our 
total expenditure for the war amounted 
in billions to seven billion more than the 
war debt in millions that worried the 

Continental Congress. 

But it is not so much the question of 
methods of the past, in war or in peace, 
that is worth while turning back to today, 
as it is the men. And here again the 
past affords us the most valuable of les- 
sons since if there are those who are dis- 
couraged today by the cry of discontent, 
the railing accusation brought against 
those in authority, the claim that execu- 
tives and legislators care nothing for the 
people, all can take comfort in the fact 
that the situation today is quite millennial 
compared with what Washington experi- 


enced, not only all during the war, but in| 


times of peace when he acted as Chief 
Executive of the new nation. One of the 
most eloquent chapters in the Life of 
George Washington by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge is devoted to the discussion 
of the influences of the men who were op- 
posed to Washington under the general 
title of “Malice Domestic and Foreign 
Levy.” All these things reached their 
climax in the dark days of Valley Forge, 
and not only does Lodge marvel at the 
patience of Washington and at the way 
he endured to the end, with Congress and 
even the country, particularly the near- 
by Pennsylvanians seemingly indifferent 
to his and their fate, that he writes: “The 


PULL A WEED AND PLANT A FLOWER—Continued 


We have too many people who only pull weeds—uproot; we have too few 


who plant flowers, or create. 
is also a great paralyzer. 
“weed puller’”—perhaps a helpful one. 


“other hand” a chance—to plant for a while and stop “pulling.” 


War is a great “weed puller,” a corrector, but it 
Liquidations since the close of the war has been a 


But now the time has come to give the 
There is no 


necessity to go to extremes; there must be a sane middle path between the 
pessimist, who predicts “nothing, for nobody, nowhere,” and the optimist, who 
preaches “everything, for everybody, everywhere.” But when that sane habit 


of life is found, real men must follow it. 


For, after all, real men are the only 


foundation of real prosperity. Man will always dominate matter, if there is 


nothing the matter with the man. 


So let us all go back to the old American way of working—creating while 
we criticize; catch the old spirit of the builders of the west whose working 
plan is described by the poet in the lines: 


“Behind the squaw’s light birch canoe the steamer rocks and raves, 
And city lots are staked for sale above old Indian graves.” 


Let us go to work with a new courage and a new vision. 
hearse a holiday and the incubator a chance. 


Let us give the 
In a word, get busy pulling weeds 


and planting flowers, and if we must work overtime, use that overtime in plant- 


ing flowers. 


wonder is that there should have been 
even one man so great in mind and 
character that he could rise at a single 
bound from the level of provincial planter 
to the heights of the great National 
leader.” With us today, just fresh from 
the World War, when the Congress not 
only appropriated the billions necessary, 
but passed a selective service act, a draft, 
almost without debate, and when the 
country on “gasless” Sundays and at their 
breakfast tables acted as a unit in vari- 
ous self-sacrifices to rally to the military 
and civil arms in order to win the war, it 
leads to the most tremendous optimism to 
re-read the past in the light of the pres- 
ent. For all our present troubles, whether 
they be political or industrial, or social, 
or national, or international, seem to be 
insignificant, even if gross in wars, com- 
pared with those that Washington and 
the few faithful Generals and statesmen 
who believed in the new nation, not for- 
getting Lafayette, overcame in the estab- 
lishment of what is now without boastful- 
ness the most magnificent Republic under 
the rule of the people that the sun ever 
shone upon. 

And it is all the more important that 
we should dip into the story of Washing- 
ton and the past in these days, since if 
there is to be anything on the future of 
the English-speaking peoples, with or 
without actual governmental relation- 
ships, other than the relationship of the 
common sentiments of head and heart 
that look to the development of a higher 
world civilization in terms of permanent 
peace, between the two great nations of 
the world, Great Britain and the United 
States, that have the peace of the world 
in their keeping, it must be developed on 
conditions of mutual self-respect. And 
that this mutual self-respect must be 
maintained without any sacrifice of the 
actual facts of the past, ought to go with- 
out saying. Curiously enough, though all 
the great visiting statesmen of the Allies 
made their solemn memorial visits to Mt. 
Vernon and there paid their eloquent trib- 
utes at the tomb of Washington, and 
despite the fact that there has been a 
replica of Houdon’s statue of Washington 


erected in Trafalgar Square, London, in 
the very sight of Nelson himself, and 
despite the fact that the St. Gauden’s 
statue of Lincoln has been set up at the 
other end of Whitehall, in sight of the 
Parliament Buildings and Westminster 
Abbey, and another Lincoln statue by 
Barnard in Manchester, we are not out of 
the woods by any means in the matter of 
having our own history free from mis- 
representation and insidious attack. This 
current attack on our own history as a 
lesson to the present and a lickspitting 
depreciation of what is called the “Ameri- 
can point of view” as a means of na- 
tional character building, are all the more 
insidious these days because it is urged 
in the interest of what is called the gen- 
eral comity of English-speaking peo- 
ples. Though plausible there is nothing 
in the argument that we must rewrite our 
histories if we are to go hand in hand 
with Great Britain and France in redeem: 
ing a war-weary world. The best thought 
of England does not ask it of us, and 
A. C. Gardner, in his recent “Anglo- 
American Future,” tells his country that 
“it cannot be too clearly understood that 
anything like an official pro-English 
propaganda in the United States is a 
fatal mistake. The lesson for Great 
Britain is the importance of avoiding un- 
der all circumstances the appearance of 
officially organizing opinion in America 
on any political issue.” 

But now “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” and despite the inspira- 
tion that the past affords us today, our 
own past, that is, and despite the thrill 
that comes to us when we read of Patrick 
Henry saying, “Tarquin and Cesar each 
had his Brutus, Charles the First his 
Cromwell, and George the Third (at this 
point the chairman and some of the mem- 
bers shouted ‘treason’) may profit by 
their example. If this be treason, make 
the most of it,” histories have actually 
been prepared for American schools 
leaving out Patrick Henry, Nathan Hale 
and other heroes, and all those dramatic 
incidents that uplift and inspire boy and 
man. This is pure fatuity. No one who 
is really a true American or a true Eng- 


lishman can approve of such an inexcusa- 
ble method of promoting world peace by 
maudlizing the past and a _ reaction 
against such idocy is inevitable. What 
we need today as Americans is more of 
the past in the present, and Philadel- 
phians who “hark back” by instinct and 
by reason of their association with the 
national shrines and the nearby scenes of 
martyrdom, such as Brandywine and 
Valley Forge, should see to it that all our 
schools have more of the actualities of 
the founding and development of America 
taught in the schools and not less. And 
from the American viewpoint at that; for 
that will save the day in 192] as it did in 
1776, 1787 and 1861. 


PHILADELPHIA FORUM AND THE 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
been proved by six decades of popularity 

as a meeting place. 

At a grand ball in January, 1857, the 
Academy was formally opened, and it was 
an epochal event in the social records of 
this town. Persons whose taste and 
travels entitled them to speak with au- 
thority at once pronounced it the finest 
auditorium on the continent, because im- 
mediately were recognized the extraor- 
dinary acoustics of the place. 

Today, every one who attends any event 
in the Academy comes away with the 
remark: “What a wonderful place to hear 
things.” 

If Le Brun, the architect, were still 
alive he could tell you why the Academy 
has an unmatched reputation in this par- 
ticular. He excavated a big dry well un- 
der the parquet, put a dome in the roof 
and rounded walls in the rear of the hall. 
That’s the secret. | 

At political meetings in the old days 
when people were permitted to jam the 
aisles, 5000 men would often gather in 
the Academy, and every one could hear 
every word spoken upon the stage even 
when delivered in a conversational tone. 

And what an army of notables have 
passed the portals of that old home of 
music, pleasure and entertainment. Be- 
ginning with and including General 
Grant, virtually every President of the 
United States has spoken in the Acad- 
emy, some of them a number of times. _ 

Edwin Booth, the great Salvini, Edwin 
Forrest, Joe Jefferson and Charlotte Cush- 
man were some of the stars of the stage 
who played there. Ole Bull’s incompara- 
ble violin was heard there, while Ruben- 
stein thrilled the audience of a former 
day in the Academy, as Paderewski and 
Hofmann have done in a later one. ’ 

If Jenny Lind sang in old Musical 
Fund Hall, her rival Patti enraptured as 
many auditors in the Academy. 

Every noted American orator of thela 
half century, including Beecher, Talmag 
Gough, Dougherty, Blaine, Ingerso! 
Roosevelt, Bryan, McKinley and Reed, 
have addressed packed houses at 
Academy. 


(Continued on page 3, column 3) 
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THE STREET 


Very few of us realize as we walk up 
and down the streets of any of our large 
cities how these indispensable ways of 
communication have improved during the 
last forty years. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that more has been done for 
the safety and comfort of the average 
pedestrian during the last forty years 
than during any other period of the 
world’s history—since the fall of Rome. 

The first sidewalks were not installed 
in this country until late in the fifties, 
and the modern systems of paving of 
streets and highways do not go back very 
much further. It was in 1821—just a 
hundred years ago—that MacAdam’s in- 
vention of the macadamized roads began 
to be adopted in England and Scotland, 
but it took some time before it was gen- 
erally adopted in the United States. We 
will probably never know how many lives 
have been lost through lack of drainage 
in our streets and highways in bygone 
days. 

The very word street is derived from 
the Latin words “strata via,’ meaning 
paved road, but highway building on such 
a scale as the Romans knew it was not 
resumed until many centuries after Rome 
had fallen. This was one of the very few 
Latin words which found their way into 
old English, showing how the Roman 
streets were kept up after the Romans 


left Britain. The Roman road has never 


| 


been excelled in solidity of construction, 


but we can gain some idea of the size 
of the Roman vehicles when we remem- 
ber that the paved part of the Roman 
road was only fourteen feet wide. 

The older streets in many of European 
cities are today dismal and dark, and 
show what a menace they were to the 
health and life of the community. At the 
present time the visitor to an Oriental 
city sees refuse and filth thrown around 
everywhere, and there is practically no 
attempt whatsoever for the installation of 
the most elementary sewerage or garbage 
disposal. Quite often the health of chil- 
dren, invalids and old people is seriously 
impaired by such unsanitary conditions, 
which explain the plagues and fevers that 
devastate sewerless centers of population. 

The writer remembers having visited 
the cities in the Far East of over a mil- 
lion population which did not contain as 
much city drainage and sewerage as two 
of our city blocks on Chestnut Street, 
There is probably no more striking fact 
in preventive medicine than the improve- 
ment of street or highway. Benjamin 
Franklin tells of paying a woman to 
sweep a London street with a broom when 
he was in England about 1750. Even 
such a simple matter as this was, at that 
time a novelty. Not until over a hundred 
years later, in 1869, was asphalt used for 
paving London. About fifteen years later 
it was introduced into the United States. 

Napoleon’s development and improve- 
ment of the sewers of Paris was one of 
his greatest achievements. He is said to 
have made his first bestowal of the Legion 
of Honor, in 1802, to one of his engineers, 
who perfected the Paris sewerage system. 

Philadelphia was one of the first cities 
in the United States to adopt scientific 
measures of highway sanitation. During 
the year 1919, $4,531,670 was appro- 
priated by the Bureau of Street Clean- 
ing, of which $3,686,209 was for the 
cleaning of streets and the collection and 
disposal of garbage. This is almost as 
much as the total average expenses of the 
United States of America from 1791 to 
1796. Fifty years ago such expenditures 
would have been considered preposterous 
—seventy-five years ago a city with well- 
kept sidewalks was unheard of. Not until 
1824 were Telford’s improvements of 
stone paving for streets put into practice 
in London. 

It was not until 1858 that any whole- 
sale system of sanitation was introduced 
in London, and the death of Prince Con- 
sort, Queen Victoria’s husband, was said 
to be due to fevers which he caught be- 
cause of open drains near Buckingham 
Palace. 

The Bureau of Street Cleaning of the 
City of Philadelphia was established by 
an ordinance of December 6, 1887. Be- 
fore that date this work had been per- 
formed by the Board of Health. As early 
as May, 1855, a city ordinance prohibited 


builders from piling up rubbish around 
the buildings which they were erecting. 
In 1862 we find the first ordinance pro- 
hibiting the casting of paper and adver- 
tisements about the city, and since that 
time many other ordinances have been or- 
ganized to keep our city in its present 
excellent condition. 

It took a little over one hundred years 
for Benjamin Franklin’s broom to develop 
into a street sweeping machine. The 
first street cleaning machinery was in- 
vented and put into practice, so far as we 
can ascertain, by Sir Joseph Whitworth 
in London about 1870. Today the manu- 
facture of street cleaning machinery and 
devices for keeping our highways clean is 
a business in itself, and many of our 
American street cleaning machines and 
watering carts have been exported to for- 
eign countries. 

The writer was once stationed in the 
United States Embassy in a Far Eastern 
country where the only form of watéring 
the street consisted of two horses draw- 
ing a huge kind of barrel from which a 
little water trickled over a part of the 
highway. Labor was so cheap that some- 
times this vehicle was pushed by coolies. 
The writer endeavored to persuade the 
local authorities to import a watering cart 
from the United States, but without 
avail. It is said that the street cleaning 
and improvement devices introduced by 
the Americans into Manila have since 
spread throughout much of the Orient. 

Several years ago the writer visited a 
South American city where a complete 
American paving system was being in- 
stalled. The contracting company had 
won their concession in the face of much 
strong European competition. Thus our 
modern highway systems helped to 
spread the good name of the United 
States throughout the world. 


PHILADELPHIA FORUM AND THE 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
(Continued from page 2, column 4) 


A box in the first balcony to the right 
is still called the “Prince of Wales box,” 
because King Edward, when still a prince 
in the early sixties, visited Philadelphia, 
and he occupied that box at a perform- 
ance of the opera. 

Musically the Academy was baptized 
with “Il Trovatore,” and there has been 
no great singer of the world since that 
time who, if in America at all, failed to 
appear in the Academy. 

Dr. George Fales Baker owns the 
Academy of Music, or at least a large ma- 
jority of the stock. Recently he leased 
the property to what is known as the 
Academy of Music Corporation for a term 
of five years, and it now seems destined 
to become a center of even greater inter- 
est than it has ever been before. 

Under the stirring direction and man- 
agement of Edward Bok, the foyer of the 
Academy has been transformed into what 
most persons declare is the “most beau- 
tiful” room in Philadelphia. Not only is 


it a gem in appearance, but so skillfully 
have the architects rearranged things, that 
an audience of 2500 may be enjoying an 
entertainment in the main hall of the 
Academy, while a ball of the most por- 
tentious kind may be given in the foyer. 
And the chief thing about it is that 
neither can see or hear the other. 

And now comes a new thing—an en- 
tirely new thing in this country. It is 
called the Philadelphia Forum, and it 
was fathered by Edward Bok. 

What is this Forum and what will it 
try to do? 

It will aim to “present a well-rounded 
program” wherein able men will discuss 
leading topics of the times and wherein 
entertainment of the lightest character 
may be enjoyed and all at an unbeliev- 
ably small cost. 

This first season will include 75 events. 
They will cover an extraordinary range 
from lectures by Vice-President Coolidge 
to a dance. 

Mr. Coolidge will appear once a 
month and will explain current events. 
John Kendrick Bangs will talk on “My 
America,” while Earl Barnes will give a 
series of talks on “Nervous America,” a 
topic which offers unbounded opportuni- 
ties. 

Postmaster General Hays, W. J. Bryan 
and the fiery Governor Allen of Kansas 
form a notable trio of public speakers in 
this original Forum. 

Dr. Leopold Stokowski, conducting, 
will give three concerts by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Sothern and Marlowe 
will give two matinee performances. 

To indicate the amazing range covered 
by the Philadelphia Forum entertainment 
program it is only necessary to record 
that Yale’s most noted lecturer, William 
Lyon Phelps, will give Sunday evening 
talks on “What there really is in the 
Bible,” while Irvin S. Cobb, the popular 
humorist of the time, will deliver one of 
his “intimate chats.” 

There will be travel lectures and also 
serious discussions of Philadelphia’s main 
civic problems. 

It is proposed to limit the membership 
of the Forum, and the cost is $10 for the 
season. There will also be guest tickets 
which will entitle a member of the Forum 
to take another person to an entertain- 
ment. 

One Forum member will be good as 
any other, because there will, except in a 
few instances, be no reserved seats, 

When weighing the advantages of one 
city with another as a place in which to 
live and do business, the public enter- 
tainment side, the educational side and 
the social side are often omitted. 

That is a big error. 

These things are a vital part in the 
general scheme of life, and each con- 
tributes powerfully in making a people 
“healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

As a new factor in the social and civic 
side of Philadelphia, the Forum which 
opens on October 22d, deserves public 
approval and support. 
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EEP in contact with your banker. 
Keep your assets liquid. 

Keep your business reputation clean. 

Apropos, a prospective borrower, in ap- 
plying for a loan, offered some of his cus- 
tomers’ paper for discount. The paper 
was not attractive because it was issued 
by a subsidiary concern. However, that 
is neither here nor there. The banker 
happened to know that the notes were 
offered to another institution and were 
turned down. So he asked whether such 
was the case. “No,” said the applicant 
for a loan. “I never asked any other 
bank to discount these names.” So the 
banker took the bull by the horns and 
finally made the other confess that he had 
been telling an untruth. But he justified 
his position by asserting that it would 
have been poor business to tell the truth. 
Poor business to be honest, and that his 
idea of securing bank credit!!!! 


PEAKING of business depressions, re- 

minds us of the English humorist, 
Samuel Foote, who lived in the eighteenth 
century and died while Washington was 
at Valley Forge. Sam was not exactly 
of a saving disposition, nor do habits of 
prudence seem to have run in the family, 
as is shown by the following brief but 
pithy correspondence he once exchanged 
with his mother: 

“London, Sept. 1, 1756. 

“DEAR SAM: 

“T am in prison for debt; come and as- 
sist your loving mother, 

EvizaABetH Foote. 
“London, Sept. 2, 1756. 
‘Dear MoTHER: 

“So am I; which prevents his duty be- 
ing paid to his loving mother by her 
affectionate son 

SAMUEL FOOTE. 

“P. S. I have sent my attorney to assist 
you; in the meantime let us hope for bet- 
ter days.” 


T is doubtful if George Washington 

ever ate an orange or saw a lemon. 
The tomato was considered poisonous 
then, and was almost never eaten. But 
to go back more centuries, Cicero speaks 
of Asia Minor as one of the most fertile 
parts of the Roman Empire. Where is it 
today—and today the United States is 
spending twenty million a year on its 
Department of Agriculture founded by 
the farmer boy, Abraham Lincoln, in the 
darkest days of the Civil War. Even 
more foresighted was the passage of the 
Morrill act in 1861, giving the first na- 
tional impetus to our agricultural colleges 
which have been such a potent factor in 
our national wealth. Nor has any nation 
in the world in the first 150 years of its 
existence done so much to develop ani- 
mals and birds in their usefulness to man 
as has the United States of America. 


OX of our friends just returned from 
abroad observed that the govern- 
ments over there are broke, but the peo- 
ple have plenty of money. Inquiry of an 
Englishman elicited the remark that busi- 


ADVANCE TOPICS 


ness was nothing to brag about, but golf 
was good. He played golf and forgot 
business. A business man, a very suc- 
cessful business man, known to the 
writer, lets nothing stand in the way of 
his daily round of golf. Promptly at 
12.30 he is on his way to the links. But 
he gets to work at 7.30 in the morning, 
and he finds the recreation keeps him fit. 
Golf is a grand game for the business 
man if he makes it a business asset and 
not a liability. 


A WOMAN applied to a building and 
loan association for an increase of 
$1,000 in her mortgage loan. She had 
already borrowed $5,000 on her house. 
Funds were scarce, and she was told that 
the premium would be very heavy. 
“That’s all right,” said she, “I will pay 
it as I need the money badly.” “What 
do you want it for?” asked one of the 
officers. “Well,” she replied, “I want to 
go to the shore for the summer, and I will 
need it to pay for the apartment which 
I have rented for the season.” 


S we all know, in the old days, be- 

fore the advent of modern trans- 
portation, people lived near the source 
of supplies, the cost of delivery was nil. 
Within a radius of only a few miles was 
produced nearly everything which the 
consumer used, Now, by contrast, con- 
template the picture of the breakfast 
table of today. Meat and bread from the 
far west, dairy products from goodness 
knows where, fruit from the four corners 
of the earth. And so it is all along the 
line. Take a look at a modern depart- 
ment store, and visualize what it all 
means—things of necessity, of comfort 
and of luxury in almost infinite variety. 
And then madam must have her 25-cent 
purchase delivered free of charge. Talk 
about the cost of distribution. The pub- 
lic demands all these things and the pub- 
lic must pay. Who else? 


ANY great discoveries have been 

purely accidental. For instance, 
take lithography, one of the most useful 
of the arts. Way back in 1796, Aloys 
Senefelder, a composer and printer of 
music from copper plates at Munich, Ger- 
many, stumbled upon the principle, and 
by continuing his experiments for years, 
made Munich the center of the litho- 
graphic trade. It seems that while at 
work one day his mother asked him to 
make a memorandum of the laundry for 
which the washerwoman was waiting. 
Not having paper or ink at hand, he wrote 
on a piece of stone, and several days later 
when attempting to erase the writing, the 
discovery was made. The process is 
based purely upon the principle of chemi- 
cal affinity of fatty or resinous matter and 
their repugnance to water. 


INES of credit will have to be re- 
vised downwards. The average line 
of credit required should not be as high 


as it was during the period of greatly in- 
flated values. The best kind of support 
back of a financial statement is the 
periodic liquidation of loans. In most 
lines of business financial liquidity is best 
evidenced by actual liquidation of loans 
at certain seasons—or to put the same 
thing in another way, steady borrowing 
in itself, in many cases, shows either an 
inability or indisposition to discharge the 
indebtedness or severe difficulty in doing 
so. There may be in such cases a lack 
of reserve to tide over the inevitable re- 
verses, and this weakness is a serious 
menace when the time comes to pay up. 
In any event, a good liquid condition in 
a statement is best evidenced by prompt 
payment of bills and occasional liquida- 
tion of bank lines. 


| Dy padtacauarear prac against Ameri- 
can exports in foreign markets are 
a bar to American trade. Only countries 
granting our products the same treatment 
granted similar products imported from 
other countries are entitled to equal 
treatment in our markets. Here is a 
principle that should be incorporated in 
our tariff legislation, for its practical ap- 
plication may mean much to our foreign 
trade. We understand such a provision 
in our tariff acts of the past has lacked 
flexibility. It is evidently a very difficult 
thing to carry a principle of this kind 
into practical effect. But it is so very 
important, especially under present inter- 
national conditions, that Congress should 
give the- subject careful and painstaking 
consideration in the effort to establish a 
working provision that will give a maxi- 
mum of protection and benefit to the 
American exporter. 


S to bituminous coal, the non-union 

fields are shipping coal at practi- 
cally the productive cost, while Central 
Pennsylvania and operators in the Pitts- 
burgh district, who are under union con- 
trol, are producing at a loss in order to 
meet the prices of the non-competitive 
fields. There is still hesitancy on the 
part of the consumer to buy now, because 
of the possibility of reduced freight rates. 
But even if rates were reduced, say 
twenty per cent., there is a possibility 
that coal would be advanced from the 
paralyzed prices of today to overcome the 
decrease in freight. Hundreds of mines 
now working two and three days a 
week could immediately increase their 
production to meet increasing require- 
ments. In other words, conditions would 
seem to preclude any violent price fluc- 
tuations one way or the other, and any 
decided improvement in the soft coal 
business is not in prospect for the next 
few months. Its advent would seem to 
run into the later period of 1922. 


MPROVED conditions are concurrent 
with an easier money market. For 
better business means commodity liquida- 
tion—a quicker stock turnover and a 
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more rapid circulation of currency. By 
that we mean under good conditions, a 
dollar, whether in the form of money or 
credit, may do the work of two under 
poor conditions with money rates high 
and credit frozen. Thus there follows the 
liquidation of obligations, the more 
prompt payment of trade bills and the 
more rapid completion of the cycle from 
producer to consumer. 


HERE is the eternal foreign situa- 

tion. It would not be at all surpris- 
ing if Armistice Day of 1921 and the 
opening of the disarmament conference 
would be the turning point for better 
conditions in world finance and trade. 
Why? Because governments must cut 
down expenses and reasonable disarma- 
ment is the one big thing that will ac- 
complish it. Figures are not needed to 
approximate the resultant benefit. The 
billions of dollars saved in taxes every 
year would be sufficient to ultimately ex- 
tinguish national debts. So, following 
the thought a little further. It has come 
to this at last—that aside from any con- 
sideration of humanity, future world wars 
are economically impossible without 
world bankruptcy. The disarmament con- 
ference is fraught with great economic 
possibilities. 


TUDY the Chinese market. Here is 

an honest people, an industrious peo- 
ple, a people with confidence in America 
and her institutions. Here is a people 
whose methods of production are, in large 
measure, primitive ones—a nation ready 
to move forward in the march of progress, 
beginning to absorb foreign ideas of pro- 
gressive development. For it is reported 
that factories modelled and managed on 
foreign lines are springing up in suitable 
localities. At the end of 1920 there were 
more than 400 of these factories produc- 
ing articles of foreign type. Improvement 
in road making, in the silk industry, the 
increasing use of motor boats and motor 
cars, and the growth of the shipbuilding 
industry are some of the things which 
show which way the wind blows. Rail- 
road construction must necessarily in- 
crease with the industrial and commercial 
development of the country. 


y \ieashe squirrel came out of the 
woods across the way, crossed the 
road, and begged for food. He would 
take a nut out of the writer’s hand, go 
over to a nearby bush, and proceed to 
bury it for the winter larder. He has 
possibly fifty nuts buried in different 
places around the house, and doubtless he 
knows where each one can be found. A 
squirrel, living in the great outdoors, 
fighting always for self-preservation, came 
and ate out of my hand. Why? It 
never happened before. Did the little 
animal with its preternatural instinct, see 
a hard winter ahead, or, as is more likely, 
was it a shortage of nuts drove it thus to 
make friends with man. And how he did 
visualize the providing for a rainy day— 
thrift, industry, and foresight. 
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EIGHTY YEARS MAKING 
MINCE MEAT 


If it be true that the road to a man’s 
heart lies through his stomach then there 
are more than twenty million reasons why 
lower Tasker Street should be one of the 
most popular thoroughfares in this State. 

From behind modest walls on the south 
side of the block between Front and Sec- 
ond Streets emerge the “makings” for 
5,000,000 big mince pies. Since in these 
post-war days a pie is cut into fifths or 
sixths, and not into quarters, that ocean 
of pie is quintupled or even sextupled 
into reasons for holding our country’s 
affections. 

You may hunt a long time even in this 
city of sixteen thousand industries to find 
another so full of interest to the average 
man or woman, boy or girl, as that of At- 
more & Son in Tasker Street. The visitor 
who is privileged to inspect that unique 
factory of joy comes away laden with the 
scents of pungent spices from Ceylon, 
while in memory are heard the tingling 
sleighbells of an olden-time Christmas. 

Making mince pies, or, rather, making 
the mince meat from which mince pies are 
created, is no modern idea. Long before 


Robert Atmore, grandfather of Craig At- || 


more, the present head of the firm, had 
founded this business in Philadelphia in 
1842, his grandfather and his father in 
England had earned a reputation in the 
“Old Country” for their mince meat. 
Robert located a grocery store in the 
vicinity of Buttonwood and Tenth Streets. 
Every autumn as a part of his grocery 
trade he made mince meat from the iden- 


tical recipe he had seen his father use in| 


England. 

The Philadelphia palate was exactly as 
susceptible to the lure of that redolent 
concoction of fruits, spices, syrups, suets 
and wine as had been the British palate 
or even more so. In short order, Robert 


Atmore had created a steadily widening | 


demand for his mince meat. That was in 
1842. 

Ever since that day, Atmore mince 
meat has become more and more a na- 
tional institution. At the present time 
Atmore & Son can turn out in a day 
100,000 pounds of mince meat, which is 
the equivalent of about 100,000 substan- 
tial pies. 

Thus behind that modest Tasker Street 
business lies 79 years of table-joy created 
by one family—the Atmore grandfather, 
his two sons, Frederick and Robert, and 
his grandson, Craig Atmore. 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 


YESTERDAY SPEAKS TO TO-DAY 
A STRIKE YESTERDAY SAYS SOMETHING 


ee itis well to let yesterday speak to to-day about what is likely 
to happen to-morrow. This is one of “those times,” and the yesterday 
In the spring of 1894, a United 


States Judge ordered the receivers of a great railway system to restore to the 


lies way back in 1894, or 27 years ago. 


This put fuel on 
This 
strike spread to all the railroads centering in Chicago, and then to the Far 
West. 


then Governor of Illinois was an avowed Anarchist; he protested against 


old, and much higher rate, the pay of all the employees. 


the flame of labor’s ambition. Later, a strike started at Pullman. 


Trains were wrecked, mails stopped, mobs destroyed property. The 


the use of force by local authorities. He refused to use State troops; when 
President Cleveland sent United States troops to quell the disturbance, he 
protested and asked their immediate withdrawal. Things grew so bad that 
the strikers refused to allow delivery of milk and ice to the dying in the Chi- 
cago hospitals. It was a terrible situation. One of the great labor leaders 
of the day ordered out all workers, saying in his proclamation, “I appeal to 
you to lay down the implements of toil and use the power of your aggregate 
number. And you are further requested not to return to your usual voca- 
tions until a settlement of the pending trouble.” 

On July 4, 1894, the head of the American Railway Union issued his 
proclamation: “The first shot fired by the regular soldiers at the mobs here 
will be the signal for a civil war. I believe this as firmly as I believe in 
the ultimate success of our cause. Bloodshed will follow and 90 per cent. 
of the people of the United States will be arrayed against the other 10 per 
cent. And I would not care to be arrayed against the laboring people in 
this contest, or find myself out of the ranks of labor, when the struggle is 
ended. I do not say this as an alarmist, but calmly and thoughtfully.” 

Those words were spoken 27 years ago. America was in a crisis. 
Eurepe believed our Government on the eve of a collapse; certain news- 
papers in England openly predicted our downfall. 

Well, what happened! 
clusion: In 1894, when we were on the eve of a collapse, our national wealth 
was 75 billion; to-day it is 300 billion. 


Further, after this day of supposed collapse, we started 


Look at these figures and draw your own con- 


And we have grown in like propor- 
tion along all lines. 
to make cement—how we progressed is shown by the fact that the value of 
Portland cement in 1894 was 114 million dollars, now it is 125 million dol- 
lars. In 1894 
we built 3,400, with a value of $4,750,000. Last year our production was 
2,205,197, valued at 3% billion dollars. And since the 1894 obituary was 
written by the labor leader quoted, we have built of cars and trucks 11,839,- 
483, and to-day have in use over 9 million motor cars, individual units of 


Since our predicted collapse we began building automobiles. 


power fitted to carry freight or passengers, over one million miles of new 
roads constructed since that dark day in 1894—constructed out of the cement, 
an industry that has come into existence since our downfall was pronounced 
by that famous labor leader, who said he had 90 per cent. of the American 
people with him. That was in 1894—this is 1921. Where is that labor 


leader prophet of evil for the Republic. He is to-day behind prison bars. 
This is the story which the yesterday of 1894 has to tell to the to-day of 
1921; and the story should give every one courage to meet any to-morrow— 


no matter how big its problems, how dark the clouds which seem to over- 
hang our pathway. 


WASHINGTON AND THE 
BUSINESS MAN 


One of the most persistent condescen- 
sions of Europe about America is that it 
is not only solely the “country of the dol- 
lar” and of the “business man,” but that 
the dollar is essentially a sordid and dirty 
dollar, and that the American business 
man is wholly incapable of anything else 
but buying and selling. This is so false, 
and has always been so false, that it ought 
to be a matter of amazement, that, despite 
our conduct in the World War, the charge 
is being repeated to-day with wearying 
insistency in the various disputes and 
complications growing out of interna- 
tional exchange and the broader issue of 
post-war indebtedness. As a matter of 
fact, the American business man can 
show a clean bill of health from the days 
of the Revolution on. Unlike the Euro- 
pean business man, who is ever in the 
mind of our European critic, the Ameri- 
can business man has absolutely refused 
to belong to a narrow and sordid caste 
and class, and hence he is not even in his 
extremes that curious creature referred to 
in all discussions of social and business 
life abroad; the shrewd, cunning and 
even niggardly shop keeping, money- 
maker and petty investor who is more 
concerned about the shilling, the mark, 
the florin, the franc and the lire than are 
nine hundred and ninety-nine typical men 
of business in America over the dollar, to 
say nothing of a thousand dollars or a 


| hundred thousand dollars! 


If one were to recur to the past to prove 


|that a larger social outlook, spiritual and 


political idealism have always gone hand 
in hand with business in America—a fact 


i|recognized by the more acute and pene- 


trating foreign students of American life 
—it could easily be proved that the Amer- 
ican business man, refusing to be rele- 
gated to an ignoble class even before our 
Revolutionary days, had long shown he 
belonged to a new order of things. But 
if the greatest example in American life 
is sought as proof that the business man 
per se, could also be the greatest patriot 
and the greatest idealist with the most 
far-sighted vision, at the same time pos- 
sessing a capacity for the minutest man- 
agement of great possessions, George 
Washington is a case in point. 

And this is worth noting at this time, 
since if there be cracked brain idealists 


|) among us to-day, who feel that they have 


said the worst about the present admin- 
istration, for instance, by pointing out 
(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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WASHINGTON AND THE BUSI- 
NESS MAN 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


that it is “a business administration in- 
tended to bring the country back to nor- 
mal condition”’—a consummation that 
only fools would resist—it may be well 
to call attention to the fact 
Patrick Henry said of his slur on George 
the Third, “If this be treason, make the 
most of it,” that the indictment uttered 
by those who would bring about social 
and economic revolution is really the 
greatest encomium that can be written to 
the credit of a business administration. 
A country indignant over a cross ideal- 
ism not unlike that that Washington him- 
self encountered from the theorists and 
ignoramuses of his day, cannot but re- 
juice that real men of affairs, such as Sec- 
retary of State Hughes, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, Secretary of War Weeks 
and Secretary of the Navy Denby, along 
with Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
the Budget Commissioner, Mr. Dawes, 
whatever their present private vocations 
or ayocations may be, represent an edu- 
cation and an experience, and that train- 
ing in business which make the American 
business man unique the world over. The 
fact is that the snobbery of Europe evi- 
denced in its rigid classification of men 
of business as “bourgeois” has expected 
nothing of its business men for years ex- 
cept that they be buyers and sellers, and 
they let it go at that. This is not our 
way. The European not expecting cul- 
ture of his own business man, not expect- 
ing a vision beyond the shop, the bank, 
the bourse or the factory, has tried to 
deny the same to the American. But the 
fact that a man like Mr. Mellon is a 
great connoisseur of pictures, that the 
Mellon family in the formation of the 
Mellon Institute, have done the most no- 
table thing for research in America, that 
Mr. Dawes is a musician and a man of 
far-reaching culture, as well as a finan- 
cier, that Mr. Weeks and Mr. Denby are 
men of broad intellectual outlook and 
cultivated beyond the average of the best 
in America, and that Mr. Hoover is many 
times something else “besides an expert 
engineer,” with Mr. Hughes holding the 
record in New York life, of meeting busi- 
ness on its own expert level, showing a 
consummate grasp of all phases of finan- 
cial life and yet standing as one given 
over to the purest of intellectual pursuits 
and concerned privately only over the 
finer and finest things of life, tell in an 
overwhelming way the important fact that 
when you get a real American adminis- 
tration in Washington that represents 
“business,” it represents no mean thing. 
But what has this to do with Washing- 
ton? Well, those familiar with Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s “Life of Washington,” 
with Owen Wister’s “Seven Ages of 
Washington,” and with Paul Leicester 
Ford’s “The True George Washington,” 
three books which the American business 
man’s library should never be without, 


} 


that as | 


need hardly be told that Washington was | 
one of the greatest men of business, one 
of the greatest captains of industry, one 
of the most successful “magnates,” to use 
a loose modern phrase, that the country 
ever produced. Says Wister, in discuss- 
ing what troubles beset the Father of His 
Country when he returned to manage his 
private affairs after the Revolutionary 
War, “But without dwelling further upon 
his business sense, it is enough to add 
that he so redeemed his fortune from its 
serious injuries as to die the second rich- 
est man in America. His consummate 
insight regarding the western future of | 
the country led him to buy lands along) 
all the great rivers, from the Mohawks to 
the Kanawha, that he foresaw must be 
the highways of travel and commerce; in 
some cases such lands cost him five 
pounds the hundred acres and were sold 
for five pounds the acre. Yet his many 
directions as to buying and selling show 
him to be far above sharp practice.” 
|Fisher, discussing Washington’s enor- 
mous holdings of lands, his various en- 
terprises, agricultural and commercial, 
and in speaking of his profitable and un- 
profitable investments, for he had the lat- 
ter, as is true of most men of affairs to- 
day, said: “None the less Washington was 
a successful business man. Though his 
|property rarely produced a net income, 
and though he served the public with 
practically no profit (except as regards 
bounty lands), and thus was compelled 
frequently to dip into his capital to pay 
current expenses, yet, from being a sur- 
veyor only too glad to earn a doubloon 
(seven dollars and forty cents) a day, he) 
grew steadily in wealth, and when he died 
|his property, exclusive of his wife’s and 
the Mount Vernon estate, was valued at 
five hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 
This made him one of the wealthiest 
Americans of his time, and it is to be 
questioned if a fortune was ever more 
honestly acquired or more thoroughly de- 
served.” 

As to how Washington managed all his 
immense undertakings, his Mount Vernon 
estate alone amounting to twenty-seven 
hundred acres, with a household of three 
hundred people, not even his most inti- 
mate biographers point out in full detail 
save in so far as they show that if there 
is anything he believed in, it was that) 
while trifles may make perfection, perfec- 
tion is no trifle, and hence his diligence | 
and assiduity in business not only set 
him and his name before kings, but be- 
fore the whole world with an ever-increas- 
ing fame. As Fisher points out—his 
method of handling his letters alone was | 
business-like caution raised to the Nth) 
power. For in writing to an overseer who 
had neglected to reply to some of his 
questions he called the undiligent stew- 
ard’s attention to his own methods as a. 
hint that they should be imitated in the) 
following language: 

“Whenever I set down to write you, I 
read your letter, or letters, carefully over, 
and as soon as I come to a part that re-| 


quires to be noticed, I make a short note 
on the cover of a letter, or piece of waste 
paper; then read on the next, noting that 
in like manner; and so on until I have 
got through the whole letter and reports. 
Then in writing my letter to you, as soon 
as I have finished what I have to say on 
one of these notes I draw my pen through 
it and proceed to another and another 
until the whole is done—crossing each as 
I go, by which means if I am called off 
twenty times whilst I am writing, I can 
never with these notes before me, fin- 
ished or unfinished, omit anything I 
wanted to say; and they serve me also, as 
I keep no copies of letters I wrote to you, 
as Memorandums of what has been writ- 
ten if I should have occasion at any time 
to refer to them.” 

Just what kind of hard work, unremit- 
ting at that, this kind of letter writing 
means can be fairly grasped in the fact 
that in a day when there was no type- 
writer, or mechanical or personal aids to 
the overworked business man in the way 
of a phalanx of able secretaries, stenog- 
raphers and amanuenses, adding machines 
and what not that Washington’s pub- 
lished writings, make up fourteen vol- 
umes of four hundred and fifty pages 
each, which enormous mass of matter 
does not include all his letters or all his 
written addresses. This story of Wash- 
ington as a business man is ever worth re- 
telling, and an intimate study of what the 
Father of his country was like as a cap- 
tain of industry is given by Eugene E. 
Prussing in Scribner's Magazine for Octo- 
ber. Mr. Prussing is engaged in present- 
ing Washington as a great proprietor, 
trader and business man as well as farmer 
and an all-around agriculturist, and he is 
also interested in answering the question 
as to what were the sources, as he calls it, 
of “Washington’s million dollar estate” 
and “where did he get it?” In sub- 
stance he points out that Washington was 
the fourth generation in America of men 
of wealth and affairs, the owner of Mount 
Vernon at 22, the husband of the rich 
widow Custis when he was 27, and Mr. 
Prussing shows that the Pater Patria, 
contrary to popular opinion to-day made 
his great fortune out of his own proper- 
ties, having received only $100,000, part 
in sterling and part in Virginia currency, 
from his wife, and yet was able, more- 
over, to increase the patrimony of his two 
step-children, so that his stepson, “Jack” 
Custis, became at twenty-one years of 
age, “the richest young man in the Old 
Dominion.” Of this, Mr. Prussing opines: 
“Mrs. Custis had been advised in writing 
by her lawyers to get the ablest manager 
in the colony to superintend this vast 
estate if she would conserve it, a thing 
she was herself not qualified to do, and 
that she ought to pay any salary he might 
reasonably ask for the service. That she 
chose wisely in marrying the young 
colonel, and got the best of a good bar- 
gain, is the opinion of many besides Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway, who scores the point 
in his ‘Barons of the Potomac.’ ” 


|part of the business interests. 


The investigation of Mr. Prussing into 
the Washington accounts is a fascinating 
chapter in American life since it shows 
that Washington came to the front by 
reason of his business experience in 
peaceful pursuits and great enterprises, 
in commercial as well as in military ac- 
tivities, and so became the natural leader 
of a great cause. This is no small matter 
as an omen in these days when the very 
success of the broadly-trained American 
business man has led many to lean back- 
ward and assume that they possess the 
higher virtues in supposing that the de- 
velopment of America is due to “voices in 
the air,” or to some other cause than an 
illuminated business sanity plus honesty 
and a great vision of the future in the 
practical terms of the present-day possi- 
bilities. 


BUSINESS 


It is surprising how many customers tell 
us that business is active. Of course, 
there are some others who report con- 
siderable depression, but the general aver- 
age is rising. Signs are multiplying that 
business is on the upgrade. Gradually the 
opinion that prices have seen their low- 
est in some lines is becoming a convic- 
tion, and it seems that the tremendous 
stocks of gold held by this country will 
be used as a lever to force prices up. In 
any event, business is slowly improving. 
It may improve much faster as it gains 
momentum. Are we going to have an- 
other period of inflation. All history says 
that business liquidation and cheap money 
foretell a period of expansion and over- 
inflated values. We have the Federal Re- 
serve System, to act as a break on that 
condition, but it did not prevent it after 
the Armistice. Why worry about some- 
thing that may never occur. What we are 
all concerned about now is the revival of 
good times, and it begins to look more 
and more as if we are at the dawn of a 
better day in business. The Federal Re- 
serve rediscount rate, however, seems at 
variance with actual money conditions. 
A great deal of liquidation has yet to be 
effected. Undoubtedly, a good _ stock 
market, a lowering of rediscount rates 
and still lower rates on treasury bills act 
as a stimulant. With the turning point 
reached in the foreign situation, it is quite 
likely that business in this country will 
go forward much faster. The Adminis- 
tration seems fully alive to its responsi- 
bilities and has already done much to 
bring about a feeling of confidence on the 
Unfor- 
tunately, the proposed Tax Bill is the re- 
sult of compromises and is not satisfac- 
tory. Give us a law like that in Canada 
with a fixed tax on manufactured product 
—uniform, simple and inexpensive in its 
application. The country will look at it 
that was eventually—why not now? 
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EIGHTY YEARS MAKING MINCE 
MEAT 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


The Centennary Association of 
United States which is made up of firms 
‘that have been in one family for more 
\than one century, includes fewer than 100 
jmnames in the entire country. So it will 
|be seen that Atmore now preparing to 
celebrate 80 years of usefulness is right 
‘up in the old-timers’ class. 

In the great and famous pie family no 
other member approaches mince, in the 
‘intricacies of its creation. An apple pie 
is almost exclusively apple, and a raisin 
pie, or as they call it in many parts of 
Pennsylvania, “funeral” pie, is founded 
on dried grapes. 

But a good mince pie is at least twenty 
different things. The whole earth actu- 
tally has a finger in it. 

There are lemons and citrons and 
‘oranges from Florida or California, cur- 
rants from Greece, raisins from the 
Pacific Coast, apples from half a dozen 
States, sugar and syrups from Louisiana 


the big meat packers of the West. 
mamon, allspice and nutmegs from far- 
away Ceylon; sherry wine from Europe 
and alcohol of American manufacture. 
The fruit ingredients are all carefully 


mince pie must have in it dried as well 
as fresh apple, but the dried apple is 
sedulously bathed before using. So are 
the California raisins and Greek cur- 
tants. 

There are in the Atmore plant more 
han a dozen apple-peeling and coring 


the | 


or Cuba; the cleanest, whitest suet from | 
Cin- | 


prepared and cleansed. A real Atmore, 


machines. One machine will peel and 
remove the core of 1,200 apples in an 
hour. 

The peelings are sold to firms which 
make jams and jellies, but they never 
get into a jar of Atmore mince meat. 

These different parts of what will 
eventually be a mince pie are carefully 
weighed, but not until the apples, citrons, 
oranges and lemons and suet have been 
put through machines which reduce them 
to small particles. To get an apple into 
tiny pieces without losing the cider in it, 
requires a special machine of Atmore 
production. 

The various ingredients are poured 
from huge machines into a big mixer 
where hundreds of pounds at a time are 
thoroughly mixed for half an hour. 

The largest one-element in a mince pie 
is apple, although currants and raisins 
add heavily to the bulk. Atmores in busy 
seasons use about 50,000 pounds of ap- 
ples a day. 

A few years ago the United States Gov- 
ernment raised the point that a mince pie 
cannot be classed as a meat diet, since 
cnly a small portion of mince meat is 
actually meat. Then arose a huge con- 
troversy as to whether or not mince meat 
need, in order to hold its name honestly, 
contain any meat whatsoever. 


The best evidence went to prove that | 


mince meat is a generic term and does 
not imply that the chief element in it is 
meat. Atmore’s mince meat contains about 
two per cent. of suet or meat product. 

Joseph H. Choate’s famous remark that 
the Puritan women had to be a hardy race 
to endure the Puritan “fathers” is borne 
out in the latter’s animosity to the mince 
pie. But no religious zeal could any 
more cope with the rising demand for this 
English-born boon to mankind than King 
Canute could sweep back the swelling 
tide. 

The people wanted mince pie and they 
would have it. Hence the growing de- 
mand for mince meat on a commercial 
basis. 

An old English authority said that No- 
vember 11] is the opening of the season 
for mince pies, and that the season con- 
tinues until after the merry Yule-tide. 
But Americans refuse to be restricted to 
so short a period. Here the “open” sea- 
son for mince pies runs from early au- 
tumn until late in the spring. 

The Atmore plant ships its product, 
which as mentioned above, reaches 5,000,- 
000 pounds a season, to all parts of the 
United States. A great portion of it 
goes out to the world in wooden buckets 
which contain 20 pounds of mince meat. 
These buckets are made of New England 
pine, carefully lined with parafine. They 
cost 40 cents each. 

But bakers and grocers demand larger 
quantities which are distributed by At- 
more in barrels; also made of pine and 
lined with parafine. The dry mince meat 
is put up in small packages. 

You can see in the Atmore factory in 


Tasker Street 50,000 wooden containers— ' 


an indication of the enormous flow of the 
river of mince. 

The four-score year success of Atmore 
contains a first-rate civic lesson. It 
shows what can be done in a rather out- 
of-the-way field of enterprise, when men 
stick to the true secret of profitable manu- 
facturing which is to make a good prod- 
uct all the time. 

Oil didn’t make Rockefeller so much as 
Rockefeller made oil. Three or four 
generations of Atmores have not profited 
so much from mince meat as the world of 
mince meat consumers have profited from 
their high ideals of doing business. 


ENGLAND’S EXPORT 
POSITION 


Reports about England’s export posi- 
tion show that since the Armistice she 


with the smaller Continental countries. 
Financial conditions and tardiness in re- 
newing former connections have been a 
handicap. The decline in exports to 


larger than to other parts of the world, 
but the opinion is developing that English 
trade is going to face so much competi- 
tion that it cannot afford to permit any 
field, especially this one, to slip from its 
grasp. They fear the Italians in Bul- 
garia, the Americans in Constantinople, 


Germans trying to win back some of their 


former strength through the leverage of | 


several large contracts. 

The comparative strong position 
sterling makes their export business some- 
what similar to our own, but after all, 
England has long been jealous of her 
trading position and has been disposed to 
become easily alarmed at imaginary dan- 
gers. In China, for instance, England’s 
exports to that country in the first quar- 


ter of 1921 were nearly 10,000,000 pounds | 


against less than 7,000,000 pounds in 


1920, and 1921 has been a very bad year. | 
Look at her position with the Dominions. | 


The greater exploitation of Dominial re-| 
A no- 


sources has taken definite shape. 
table example is the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry, while in South America 
she has been making steady strides; so, 
all in all, England’s position seems to be 


cne of present weakness and future) 


strength. Readjustment has been slow 
because of her characteristic conservatism 
and honest attempt to get her currency 


back on a par basis, which, for the time! 


being, seems to put her at an exchange 
disadvantage, but this policy albeit at 


present seemingly detrimental, is unques- | 


tionably sound, and after other countries 


have paid the piper for their present in- | 


dulgences and the different currencies 


have undergone liquidation, English trade 
system the duty is ascertained after mul- 


is quietly confident of being able , to 
“carry on.” 

No less sound, therefore, is the defla- 
tion policy in the United States where it 


| Corporation, 


; ; | Straus, Honorary Vice-President. 
the French in Roumania, and they see the} f z 


has progressed farther than im any other 
country in the world. The apparent ex- 
change handicap is really caused by a 
sound condition ‘financially—a condition 
that will ultimately pull the rest of the 
world back to a normal standard. 


AMERICA IN THE LEVANT 


Mr. Theton J. Damon, Executive Secre- 
tary of The American Chamber of 
Commerce for the Levant, sends us the 
following interesting communication re- 
garding their activities: 

“The American Chamber of Commerce 
for the Levant was organized in Constan- 
tinople in 1911. In September, 1911, the 
seizure of Tripoli by the Italians began a 
continuous decade of wars in which Con- 


|stantinople was directly concerned. De- 


spite this the American Chamber has 


Hae nee hes trcey edercesfuliia’ her trade! maintained itself and established branches 


in the Balkan capitals and in other im- 
portant commercial centers of the Levant, 
such as Salonica, Smyrna, Beirut and 
Cairo. A short time ago the American 


: ; |Section of the Chamber was organized 
Continental countries have been much)” ; 
| with headquarters at 29 Broadway, New 


York City. J. M. Dixon, of the Tobacco 


| Products Corporation, is Chairman of the 


Board; L. I. Thomas, of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, President; and 
J. F. Lucey, of the Lucey Manufacturing 
Vice-President; Oscar S. 


“Major Antony L. Geyelin, of Philadel- 
phia, is a member of the Board. 
“The Chamber issues monthly at Con- 


g | Stantinople, Levant Trade Review, a most 
oO } 


‘creditable magazine of some eighty pages. 


“With the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Section the American Chamber of 
Commerce for the Levant enters upon a 
new era of service at a time when the 


|need of aggressive action in the Near East 


is essential.” 


TARIFF TERMS 


In tariff discussion the terms ad valorem 
rates and specific duties are all Greek to 
the general public. The two terms are 
also often confused, as the Manufacturer 
of this city points out. 

By specific duty is meant that a certain 
fixed amount is added to each pound, 
yard or gallon, etc., of a specified product 
that is brought into this country. 

By ad valorem rate is meant a rate of 
percentage based on the value of goods 
imported. The duty, of course, is the 
amount of import duty that is paid; the 
rate is the method by which the amount 
of ad valorem duty is ascertained. In 
other words, specific duties are already 
fixed, the amount in each case already de- 
termined, while under the ad valorem 


tiplying the value of the goods imported 
by the rate, the same as in any other per- 


‘centage calculation. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S EXPORT 


Trade Needs Attention 


Exports through the port of Philadel- 
phia show a falling off of $234,446,963 for 
the nine months ending with September 
this year, from the figures of 1920, which 
was not by any means a banner year. 

As the first nine months of 1920 showed 
exports valued at $335,890,415, and those 
for the corresponding period of the pres- 
ent year only $101,443,452, it is seen that 
there has been a decline of approximately 
70 per cent. 

Of course, decrease in exports has been 
general. Nevertheless, Philadelphia is 
recognized as having the best port facili- 
ties in this part of the world, and there 
are other reasons that seem to call for 
explanation of the situation. 

A man who wanted to know set out on 
a little survey of his own a few weeks ago, 
and he got a large and rather varied as- 
sortment of explanations. 

There appeared to be several angles to 
the deplorable state of affairs, and natu- 
rally each one visited saw the picture 
from his own desk. However, they did 
agree on some of the reasons. For in- 
stance, they did agree that: 

Rail rates to Philadelphia are discrimi- 
natory, and favored other ports, notwith- 
standing the differential of one cent per 
hundred pounds under New York. 

They also agreed that after all that one 
per cent differential did not deprive New 
York shipping of any perceptible business. 

They also agreed that freight for trans- 
Atlantic shipment went to New York usu- 
ally for the reason that there was an al- 
most sure expectation of finding a ship 
ready to carry the freight within a day or 
two at most. 

They also agreed that shipping lines 
like every other transportation facility 
were established where there was the busi- 
ness. That, if the business was to be 
found here the lines would also be found 
here, with frequent sailings. 

The greatest decline in shipments from 
this port have been in the shipment of 
grain, including flour, and the reason was 
found to be from a cause that can be 
more effectively identified than with the 
larger field of shipping. 

In 1919 nearly fifty million bushels of 
grain were exported from Philadelphia, 
the largest in the port’s history. The 
exact figures are 49,985,328 bushels. 

In 1920 the exports of grain amounted 
to just about half of that of the former 
year, and were the lowest since 1914. To 
be exact they were 24,952,774 bushels. 

For the first six months of the present 
year the exports of grain showed a de- 
crease in the flour shipments over the cor- 
responding period of 1920 of 1,712,651 
barrels, or about one-sixth less than the 
previous period. 

The figures seem to be startling enough 
to reproduce, so here they are: 

Flour exports, first six months 1921, 
347,203 barrels; first six months 1920, 
2,059,854 barrels. 


During the same period there was a 
decrease in rye and barley exports, 
amounting together to 1,089,141 bushels, 
or approximately 33 per cent. under the 
first six months of 1920. 

It should be mentioned, however, that 
the shipments of wheat and corn during 
the first six months of this year showed 
an increase over the same period of last 
year, and the increase was considerable as 
the figures will show: 

Exports, wheat, first six months 1921, 
9,670,772 bushels; first six months 1920, 
5,655,097 bushels. 

Corn, first six months 1921, 7,106,565 
bushels; first six months 1920, 375,442 
bushels. 

For many years it has been contended 
by men in the grain trade here that the 
grain exports constituted sixty per cent. 
of the value of all the exports from Phila- 
delphia, and with the facts shown here 
there appears to be some justification for 
the statement. 

There also appears to be the best of 
evidence to support the stand of the grain 
men that shipments here have been cur- 
tailed through the serious competition of 
the Gulf ports where there is in force a 
lower rail rate than that obtaining to the 
North Atlantic ports, and owing partly to 
subsidy to the competition of Montreal 
and the St. Lawrence, during six months 
of the year when it is open to navigation. 

The situation so far as it affects the 
grain men is peculiar, and the only hope 
for improvement lies with action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
has been asked to equalize rate to sea- 
board. 

At present rail rates to Gulf ports are 
8% cents under those to North Atlantic 
ports. There also is the increasing use of 
the Mississippi as a waterway from the 
middle grain zone to the Gulf. 

And this is the position that was ac- 
quired through action enabling the East- 
ern railroads to increase their rates a year 
or so ago. 

The railroads appealed to the grain men 
to assist, stating truthfully the crying need 
of higher freight rates. The justice of the 
demand was admitted and the organiza- 
tions here worked as hard to be permitted 
to spend more money in freights as ever 
they did to have them lowered. 

However, there was an understanding 
that there was to be uniformity; and that 
was agreed to by the Eastern roads. 

But the Southern roads, evidently scent- 
ing more business, demurred, and declared 
they needed little increase. 

The Eastern roads got the increase 
asked. The Southern roads got about a 
third less. 

And now the Southern roads have the 
best of the traffic. 

One prominent man in the grain trade 
told the man who wanted to know that 
the remedy for the situation, so far as 
grain exporting is concerned, lies in a 
new low rate at and east of Buffalo, to 
compete with Montreal from May to Sep- 
tember. 


Grain from Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
goes to Chicago for export, and from there 
it is shipped by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad to Montreal during the period 
when the St. Lawrence is open to naviga- 
tion. When navigation ceases, the trade 
flows back to Philadelphia and North At- 
lantic ports. 

But there appears to be something else 
the matter with shipping. 

It is admitted that in these days not 
more than 20 per cent. of the export trade 
originates at seaboard. Fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago, the conditions were dif- 
ferent. That means the business of for- 
eign freights is not here but must be 
brought here. 

Not a great while ago a young man in 
the Shipping Board conceived the idea 
that transportation can be sold, and he 
started out to sell some through the port 
of Philadelphia. 

In a comparatively short time he found 
exporters in the West and Northwest who 
never had thought of Philadelphia as a 
port. He saw to it that they got service. 
Got their freight on board in record time, 
in one instance he was able to save the 
shipment a whole day on the other side. 

He was getting the business, but this 
meant that it was being taken from other 
ports, and the inevitable happened. The 
Shipping Board stopped selling transpor- 
tation. 

When it is realized that the Shipping 
Board has at the present time no fewer 
than 90 freight carriers and seven tugs 
lying at Hog Island, ready for sea at short 
notice, it will be understood that here is 
a fleet capable of conveying almost 1,000,- 
000 tons of cargo at one time. 

It is time for Philadelphia to go out 
and get practical results. Adjustment of 
freight rates is necessary, and as trans- 
portation can be sold by personal solici- 
tation, it might be a good thing if it was 
somebody’s business to go and sell it. 


DISARMAMENT 


We repeat, the Conference on Disarma- 
ment is fraught with tremendous possi- 
bilities. The time has come for a level- 
ling of political ambitions and a common 
acknowledgment that the way of progress 
is the way of peace. National ambitions 
must be tempered with the spirit of inter- 
national amity. That does not mean that 
America must lower her standard of liy- 
ing in order that the standard of other 
peoples may he raised. But it does mean 
that at this stage of unequalized national 
development there shall be an agreement 
between the great nations based on the 
simple principle of justice and common 
sense. It does mean, if it means anything 
at all, that the ruthless exploitation of 
weaker nations shall cease, which does not 
mean that the United States shall become 
involved in foreign entanglements. The 
world must be made to see that it must 
choose between great armaments and 
bankruptcy on the one hand, and dis- 
armament and solvency on the other. 


Never has the power of the United States 


as a great moral and economic force been | 


so patent for good. This is the convic- 
tion of that great element in human so- 
ciety which knows and feels the need of 
a great moral and material leadership 
without which nothing of any moment can 
be accomplished. The United States must 
assume that leadership. No other nation, 
by tradition, experience and present con- 
siderations, is properly fitted for the réle. 


GERMAN COMPETITION 
BUGBEAR 


Anent German competition in Argen- 
tina, which appeared in our issue of last 
May and created some discussion, we 
have received an illuminating report, 
showing that such competition is more or 
less of a bugbear. Quoting from a re- 
cent letter of an American merchant: 

“One of the Government departments 
called for a tender on some boilers. With 
the excange calculated at 148 for the 
dollar and 58 for the mark, the United 
States’ prices were 20 per cent. below the 
Germans in Argentine money, and it is 
understood the order has been placed with 
a United States firm.” 

In another case, German prices on five 
large oil storage tanks were much higher 


than United States prices and deliveries — 


were much longer. The United States 
Corporation received the order. The Ger- 
mans slightly underbid the United States 
on freight cars and Germany received the 
order, but “he who laughs last laughs 
best,” because she could not deliver, and 
the port authorities were forced to call 
for new tenders, with good prospects of 
the business going to the United States. 
Even the great Krupp firm failed to make 
delivery on 10,000 rolled steel wheels. 
This is the order which was referred to in 
our May issue as one in which the Ger- 
mans underbid all competitors. As it 
happens, however, it looks as though the 
United States will make most of the 
wheels, after all. 

The demand in the Argentine has been 
light due to the general depressed condi- 
tions, and in all probability the Germans 
can keep up to the light demand. Thus, 
they have received some orders for 
bridges, but on some of these there was 
no competition from the United States. 
It would seem impossible for them, how- 


/ever, to supply the Argentine market as 


they did before 1914, even if that market 
had now its pre-war buying capacity. 


When the present oversupply in the world 


at large of Argentine’s principal exports 
is used up, money will be plentiful again 
in Argentine, and Argentine business will 
undoubtedly revive on a greater scale than 
ever, especially if European immigration 
sets in and the present beginnings of a 
large building boom in Buenos Aires con- 
tinues. American money should be more 
widely invested in Argentine’s industrial 
undertakings. 


| 
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PHILADELPHIA MUST BE 
ON AN EQUAL TRANS- 
PORTATION BASIS 
WITH OTHER 
CITIES 


The incident of our worthy Mayor in- 
augurating a crusade against the abuse 
of automobile parking gives emphasis to 
some thoughts which I have had about 
things in general in Philadelphia for 
some time. 

I hold no brief for the automobilists as 
a class, and have no argument in favor of 
granting to any special class privileges 
which may be detrimental to the citizens 
as a whole, but I have had a feeling for 
some time that there is a considerable 
misunderstanding about traffic congestion, 
its cause, effect and cure. 

First, suppose we take the traffic itself 
and the resultant accidents. 

It is a matter of record that those who 
are vested with the authority of enforcing 
the laws are bitterly prejudiced against 
motorists as a class, because of the dis- 
regard for the law and safety of others on 
the part of an infinitesimal proportion of 
drivers, yet, in spite of this fact, the num- 
ber of instances where the driver is held 
as being responsible for an accident form 
a very small percentage of the whole, and 
therefore it must be self-evident that the 
fault is with the pedestrian in most in- 
stances. 

As an illustration, when the officer’s 
semaphore signals “stop” it means that all 
trafic against the semaphore must stop, 
including pedestrians. How many pedes- 
trians ever take the trouble to look toward 
the semaphore? And in how many in- 
stances do from a half dozen to a dozen 
pedestrians take a chance and dodge 
across? If I understand the laws cor- 
rectly, and one who drives a car and 
keeps our of jail must understand them 
fairly well, these pedestrians violate the 
law just as much as a driver would if he 
ignored the semaphore signal. But did 
anyone ever hear of a pedestrian being 
summoned, or even reproved by an offi- 
cer? 

In driving from Eleventh and Pine 
Streets, north on Eleventh to Walnut 
Street, west on Walnut Street to Thir- 
teenth, north on Thirteenth to Filbert, 
west on Filbert to Broad and north on 
Broad, I asked my companion to note the 
slightest infraction of the law by motor- 
ists and only the most flagrant violations 
by pedestrians, and the score was 0 for 
the motorists and 31 for the pedestrians, 


(Continued on page 2, column 2) 
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“LET US SHOW YOU HOW IN PHILADELPHIA” 


¢¢77 AM from Missouri; you will have to show me” is a slogan which has 


held its own for many years. Now, what we consider a better one, 
has been suggested by a Philadelphia woman to “The Corn Exchange.” 
It is—“Let us show you how in Philadelphia.” 

To fully appreciate the strength of this statement, one should travel 
through the different sections of the city and visit some of the great plants. 
Even then it would be hard to realize how much Philadelphia has to show 
the outside world in manufacturing lines. 

No complete list of articles made in Philadelphia has been compiled. 
We attempted a list under various heads, such as tools, household appliances, 
etc., and found 997 various headings. To list separately the articles made 
would add many thousands to this list and it would cover almost the entire 
line of goods manufactured in the United States. 

In steel, anything from hooks and eyes to locomotives and battleships; 
in textiles, the finest silken yarns to the heaviest carpets; chemicals, 
leather, electrical supplies, household utensils, and so on down the line of 
people’s needs. 

It is remarkable to find such diversified industries in any one City and 
Philadelphia is especially fortunate in not having to depend on one or two 
large industries. 

So, if you are from Missouri, or from any other place, and want to 
know how goods are made, “Let us show you how in Philadelphia.” 


1G Ler LR 


PAPER BOX MAKING 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


When our grandfathers were boys, 
things bought at a store were wrapped in 
coarse brown paper, paid for in cash and 
carried home by the purchaser. 

Now a vast quantity of articles are 
bought on credit, encased in expensive 
paper boxes and sent home in automo- 
biles. 

A noted philosopher of the last genera- 
tion observed that to have iced water in 
one’s bedroom cost $10,000 a year. He 
meant, of course, that a style of living 
which puts a frigid drink by your bed en- 
tailed equally expensive things in other 
directions. 

In a similar way it may be said that the 
advance from brown paper and a string 
to a neat box has, in a couple of decades, 
doubled our cost of living. Thus the 
paper box has become a barometer to reg- 
ister our rise from a state of pioneering 
and frontiering to one of easy luxury and 
extravagance. 

Indeed, barrels of face powders are sold 


|| to consumers in beautiful boxes, the pow- 


der costing actually less to make than the 
box in which it is finally sold. But 
Milady would turn up her nose at the 
same powder if served to her in butcher’s 
paper. 

Even middle-aged persons can recall 
when a neat paper box coming into the 
home was looked upon as a novelty and 
the children regarded it in the light of a 
pretty toy. 

But today, everything from a dozen 
American beauty roses coming to the 
door in their four-foot fancy box, to the 
engagement ring in its case scarcely 
larger than a thimble, must be encased 
not only in a paste-board box, but in boxes 
which for size, shape and color have more 
variations than a kalaidescope. 

Sixty years ago, when the Civil War 
came, the United States Census credited 
Philadelphia with but two paste-board and 
binder-board factories, employing only 
thirteen hands; $15,000 of capital, and 
turning out in a year boxes valued at 
$22,000. 


Philadelphia today has sixty paper-box 


|| factories which employ perhaps 6,000 per- 


sons, while their product is over two hun- 
dred times greater than it was sixty 
years ago. 
The cigarette in America is relatively 
a newcomer—an industry which in thirty 
(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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PAPER BOX MAKING 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


years has grown from nothing to more 
than fifty billions of cigarettes in a 
twelve-month. Not all are packed in 
paper boxes, but tens of millions are. 

There has been an almost incredible 
growth in the distribution of candy in 
fancy boxes. Some of the best of them 
cost $2 each, but candy-makers know that 
the box often sells its contents, so there 
is no limit put upon the fancies of the box 
producers. 

Thousands of Philadelphia paper boxes 
are actually painted by hand, some in oils 
and some in water colors. Thousands 
more may be round, or oval, or heart- 
shaped. Some have padded lids, others 
projecting edges, many have a “fly”’—a 
thin paper attached to the inside of the 
lid—others are edged with lace paper. 

Once the lace paper you saw inside a 
candy box was made in Germany and no- 
where else. America now produces its 
own filmy effects for the interior of boxes. 

Different days demand their special 
boxes. The Santa Claus and holly wreath 
effects are universal on Christmas, but 
the cherry tree and little hatchet boxes 
come for Washington’s birthday, the Star- 
Spangled banner boxes and cannon- 
cracker imitations flood the market on the 
Fourth of July, while heart-shaped effects 
appear by the millions for Valentine use, 
and the green shamrock box finds mil- 
lions of friends on St. Patrick’s Day. 

An ordinary handkerchief box costs 
four cents. Some cigarette boxes cost 
two. A great many of what may be 
called common candy boxes range in 
price from ten to twenty cents. 

The raw material in a paper-box factory 
comes in the form of box-boards. Phila- 
delphia has a couple of big factories 
which make these boards. Practically all 
the paste-board, as people generally des- 
ignate box-board, which goes into paper 
boxes is made of second-hand paper or 
waste. 

Wood, which originally goes into paper, 
is one of the toughest and most enduring 
of commodities because it can be used 
over and over in the manufacture of box- 
board. 

Cheap boxes, such as the widely seen 
ice-cream box, is plain box-board, but 
nearly all the paper boxes you see have 
the box-board covered with other thin 
paper. Most boxes are nearly all ma- 
chine-made from start to finish, but it re- 
quires a great variety of machinery for a 
well-equipped box factory. 

You may see in Philadelphia box fac- 
tories a Philadelphia made machine—the 
Stokes and Smith—which can stay and 
paste about 8,000 boxes in a day. It isa 
real thinking machine. 

Piece-work is the rule in Philadelphia 
box factories, and women employees 
greatly outnumber the men. Fancy boxes 
must be largely hand-made, and the 


women become extremely deft in the per- 
formance of their work. 

Since paper boxes have great bulk in 
proportion to their weight or value, they 
are expensive to ship by train. That fact 
has resulted in creating paper-box fac- 
tories close to those industries which re- 
quire boxes for their output. 

As Philadelphia is a great candy pro- 
ducing centre and also a city in which 
great quantities of stockings and hand- 
kerchiefs and other articles sold in boxes 
are manufactured, this has continued to 
be a box-factory centre. 

Another and somewhat kindred indus- 
try has grown up recently. It is corru- 
gated paper production. All are familiar 
with the corrugated paper boards in 
which electric light bulbs and glass bot- 
tles are delivered to the purchaser. 

Civilized man constantly demands new 
products to fit in with new times. A 
savage in central Africa has no store and 
no commodity to put into a paper box. 
Hence he never sees such a box. 

Thus while we may curse the fancy 
paper box as a useless luxury it is after 
all one of the thousands of manufactured 
articles which distinguish the enlight- 
ened man from the barbarian. 


PHILADELPHIA MUST BE ON AN 
EQUAL TRANSPORTATION 
BASIS WITH OTHER 
CITIES 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
to and including the Race Street crossing 
on Broad. 

When the traffic officer signals “go,” he 
waves frantically to the driver to hurry 
across the crossing, but the driver dare 
not respond to the request of the officer 
because he knows that, inasmuch as there 
is an utter disregard for the law or its 
enforcement as applied to pedestrians on 
the part of the officers, there is no telling 
when someone will dart in front of his 
car, so he must fairly creep across, a 
condition which is a material cause to the 
increase of traffic congestion. If, when 
signaled to “go,” the drivers knew they 
could get headway with reasonable speed, 
it would make all the difference in the 
world to the intensity of the congestion, 
but if, under existing conditions, the 
drivers should attempt to exercise their 
legal rights and do so, they would kill 
and maim citizens by the thousands. 

But let us go further. 

The automobile has become, not a mere 
pleasure vehicle, or a conveyance of lay- 
ish luxury, but a modern method of rapid 
transit for both passengers and freight. 

It is safe to say that eighty per cent. 
of the vehicles which pass Broad and 
Market Streets during business hours are 
upon business bent, and that between 
Vine and Spruce Streets, east of Eighth, 
during the same period ninety-five per 
cent. of the cars are being used for busi- 
ness purposes. In other words, transpor- 
tation is a modern detail of conducting 
business, and the automobile is a machine 
method of handling transportation. 


Now, the business men of Philadelphia 
are in direct competition with the busi- 
ness men of every other city. If business 
in Philadelphja is taxed heavier, or is 
handicapped in any way in which busi- 
ness of other cities is not, then the city as 
a whole, including every inhabitant, suf- 
fers, for the city can thrive only upon the 
success of its business. 

It occurs to me that it is time that 
Philadelphians came to a thorough reali- 
zation that things do not just exist spon- 
taneously; that if we are to have educa- 
tion, art, parks, sanitary regulations, 
charitable institutions, police protection 
and courts of justice, that these things 
have to be paid for and that they can only 
be paid for by wealth and that all wealth 
must be produced. 

There are all sorts of theories as to 
what constitutes wealth, but I take it that 
that theory which claims that there are 
three sources of wealth is the soundest. 
The earth, including the waters, from 
which the raw materials are obtained; the 
factory, where the raw materials are en- 
hanced in value, and therefore their 
wealth units increased by manufacturing 
them into finished products; and the 
transportation which conducts the raw or 
manufactured product from where it is 
plentiful to where it is scarce, thus still 
adding to its wealth value. 

Philadelphia depends basicly upon its 
manufacturing industries for its wealth, 
because we produce no raw materials 
from the ground, and the railways depend 
exclusively upon the prosperity of the in- 
dustries, both for the incoming and out- 
going freight. 

Therefore, whosoever makes a living in 
Philadelphia, be he the butcher, baker or 
candlestick maker, banker, broker, rich- 
man, poorman, beggarman or thief, has 
a common cause with the manufacturing 
establishments of Philadelphia. It is im- 
possible for the manufacturing establish- 
ments to flourish without the entire city 
being benefited. 

There may be a howling mob on Wall 
Street as the result of a financial panic, 
but so long as the wheels keep turning 
in the manufacturing districts of Phila- 
delphia and the payrolls remain normal, 
there will be no dull times here. 

Philadelphians patronize the doctor and 
dentist more and pay their bills more 
promptly; they deposit more money in 
the savings funds and banks; they buy 
more food and clothes and go to the 
places of amusement more frequently, and 
are happier when the factories of the city 
are running full. 

Therefore, perhaps upon this one and 
only one subject—the prosperity of 
Philadelphia’s industries — all members 
of all classes of society are in one accord. 

It will not do to say, “Chuck the auto- 
mobile and take the trolleys,” because our 
public transportation system is lamentably 
poor, and if we are to compete with other 
cities we must have the same advantage 


'of machine transportation that our com- 


petitors enjoy. 


Philadelphia is particularly unfor- 
tunate, as compared with other American 
cities, and I think I know the most of 
them very intimately, in being the only 
city which can boast of having its two 
only railway terminals, its governmental, 
legal and retail shopping centres all with- 
in four blocks east and west and north 
and south. In addition to this, almost 
every other enterprise, requiring down- 
town office room, tries to crowd into these 
four blocks, and when one office sky- 
scraper is filled they run up another, and 
this process is in continual operation. 

Were these various interests, which are 
not necessarily so closely connected that 
they must be located in such close con- 
tact, more evenly distributed throughout 
the city, there would be something like 
permanent relief. 

I am well aware that when one takes so 
much pains to point out an existing fault, 
one, in all decency, should suggest some 
sort of a remedy, but I am not an en- 
gineer and have made my modest success 
in not trying to do those things for which 
I am not fitted, but by the way of a 
hazard, just to show I am not afraid of 
an opinion, even though it be my own, I 
would suggest: 

Moving the Reading Terminal farther 
north; the Pennsylvania Station farther 
west; remove City Hall from Broad Street 
(the most nonsensical obstruction with 
which two principal thoroughfares in the 
centre of any city was ever cursed) out 
on the Parkway, and restrict the height 
of all new buildings within the congested 
zone, 

It was my privilege to be the guest of 
honor of the Chamber of Commerce of 
one of our interior state cities, and dur- 
ing the preliminary business program 
which preceded my address, the principal 
topic for discussion was how to give bet- 
ter accommodations to the farmers and 
others who came into the town at night 
in their cars and wagons. A committee 
was appointed to ascertain the expense to 
the city of buying parking spaces in con- 
venient places. 

Would anyone suggest that we stop 
teaching penmanship in our schools be- 
cause we know some of the scholars are 
going to commit forgery? 

What parking needs is regulation, not 
prohibition, and what we all need is to 
remember that, whether we own an auto- 
mobile or not, anything which interferes 
with the machinery which aids the manu- 
facturer (who must locate at a distant 
point from the centre of the city) trans- 
acting his business in the centre and get- 
ting back to his mill in the shortest pos- 
sible time, is not an injury to the motor- 
ist, but a most serious injury to the pros- 
perity of the city as a whole. 


Cuartes E. CARPENTER, 


President of E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Customers of the Corn Exchange 
since 1865. 
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SURVEY OF FRENCH 
ECONOMIC CON- 
DITIONS 


Paris, France, October 20. 


An examination of the economic life 
of France at this time brings out certain 
business questions around which interest 
has especially centered. The chief of 
these, in summary are; railroad develop- 
ment, trend of prices and reduction of 
salaries, extension of credit for export 
trade, and cereal crop reports. 

These are subjects of discussion paral- 
leled in America, but then France has a 
number of her own, such as the assort- 
ment of protests against the “impossible 
American tariff” coming from all kinds 
of particular industries producing com- 
modities as silks, gloves, laces, jewelry, 
and different articles of clothing, accom- 
panied by protests against the other griev- 
ance of high raw cotton prices. For- 
tunately there are also other questions 
which have been at least temporarily 
solved by the country as those of labor. 
At a time when unemployment and labor 
dissatisfaction are most pronounced in 
England and the United States, one is not 
prepared to find France enjoying com- 
parative industrial activity and going 
along with practically no unemployment. 
France’s maximum of unemployment came 
last January, with 89,289 persons enrolled 
on departmental unemployment relief lists 
(not a complete but an accurate index). 
Since then there has been a steady de- 
cline to a figure of 24,709 for September, 
showing that the French spell of unem- 
ployment came earlier and not in as 


severe a character as ours. Such a com- 
parison must, of course, be conditioned 
by the recognition of those factors which 
have never permitted to France the whole- 
sale labor troubles through which the 
other two mentioned countries have at 
times gone; among these are recognized 
the strongly individualistic character of 
their industries, the high percentage of 


‘|peasant ownership of farms and _indi- 


vidual proprietorship among the towns- 
people, topped off by the general con- 
servatism of the country. 

Of special interest in connection with 
two other subjects, the cost of living and 
the exchange relationship of France in in- 
ternational trade, are comparative price 
analyses. 

The tables show that this summer 
wholesale prices were related to pre-war 
prices in the following percentages: 
France, 327%; England, 183%; Italy, 
510%, and the United States, 148%. 

It is interesting, by an examination of 
more detailed figures compiled by the 
Statistique Generale, and giving the re- 
spective changes in price on the different 
commodities, to note that in France the 
commodities which have suffered the 
greatest fall in wholesale prices since the 
high peak of 1920 are raw materials, 
minerals, and textiles, while food supplies 
have been least affected. 

A similar comparison of retail prices 
has further signification. As given these 
figures were compiled: For France from 
cities over 10,000 population; for England 
from 600 chief cities; for Italy from re- 
tail prices at Milan, and for the United 
States from the 51 chief cities. Here the 
indices are based on prices of 1914 as 
100%, so that the percentage of pre-war 
prices can be taken for any year directly 
from the indices: 


RETAIL PRICES 


France England Italy U.S. 
OLAS rer orsis 6 « . 100 100 100 100 
TON Gwe cere csts 2 142 162 ae 109 
LOIS See cast 206 218 325 164 
1920 (Nov.) . 452 282 515 189 
1921 (May) . 364 218 598 142 


A certain fraction of these different in- 
dices are due to over-expansion of the 
currency to a point where it was deemed 
to be backed by insufficient credit to be 
accepted at par in foreign payments. The 
degree of doubt is expressed in the rates 
of exchange. Now, if from the indices 
of retail prices (which never reached the 
heights of fluctuation touched by whole- 
sale prices) we subtract the degree to 
which the respective currencies have de- 
preciated on the foreign exchange mar- 
ket (with the change in exchange rela- 
tionship with the American dollar as 
base), we will obtain new indices which 
will reflect rather accurately the extent to 
which the retail prices in each country 
have been influenced by internal factors, 
such as the decreased purchasing value of 
the gold franc or lira and industrial mal- 
adjustment. The following indices repre- 


sent the degree to which these three coun- 
tries had to increase their foreign pay- 
ments in their own currencies as com- 
pared with their former 100% par ex- 
change, in May of this year: France, 
230%; England, 128%, and Italy, 349%. 
Subtracting this series from that of retail 
prices for the same period, May, 1921, we 
obtain index numbers of the degree of 
the respective retail price inflations which 
may be attributed to internal factors, such 
as those mentioned above, these being: 
France, 134%; England, 90%; Italy, 
249%, and the United States, 42%. 

To come to other economic questions 
now of importance to France, we can well 
stop on the matter of this year’s cereal 
crops. The way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach, and wheat, through 
the greatest French necessity—bread, has 
always been close to the hearts and in- 
terest of the people. There is great sat- 
isfaction felt, therefore, that this year’s 
wheat crop approaches very closely the 
pre-war average. Satisfaction is found in 
the fact that the crop was grown upon 
ground totaling 1,200,000 hectares less 
than before the war, the figures being 
5,329,830 hectares in 1921 as against 
6,542,230 hectares in 1913, the deficiency 
being in part due to those areas of the re- 
stored areas not yet cultivated again. The 
special cause of the pleasure coming from 
these figures on the wheat crop is the feel- 
ing of restored independence from foreign 
supply. The French found American 
wheat cost them dear, and, furthermore, 
they have a distinct pride in being self- 
supporting in this special way. 

Another economic problem which is re- 
ceiving considerable attention right now 
is that of public legislation on behalf of 
the railroads. After watching the way in 
which England and the United States 
have met their railway problems, France 
has just come to the conclusion that what 
is needed are not any provisory solutions 
for the different divisions, but rather a 
new railway statute directed at stimulat- 
ing the return to normal of the whole 
French railway system, 

It is to be noted that, in addition to the 
abnormal conditions which have brought 
heavy deficits to the railroads of all coun- 
tries, France has had her peculiar difficul- 
ties. Among them are the uncertainty ds 
to exactly what reparation will be forth- 
coming for the heavy damages suffered 
by the divisions operating in the north- 
eastern restored areas. Another has been 
the losses resulting from the additional 
expenses introduced by the eight-hour day 
law. But it is interesting to see that for 
the next year of operation the railroad di- 
visions and the Minister of Public Works 
have reached a mutual agreement which 
is expected to realize economies ranging 
from a hundred to two hundred million 
francs, by a less strict application of this 
law. 

Fortunately, there is no question as to 
the remarkable progress which France 
has made in bringing back the devastated | 
areas. The writer spent a week in cover- 


ing the main line from Metz on the east 
to Chateau Thierry and Meaux on the 
west, through Verdun, Chaléns, and 
Epernay, and saw only one small town in 
complete ruin and only two towns in 
which there was much yet to be done in 
the way of restoration. A trip through 
the battlefields now is only disappointing 
to the sightseer. The following figures, 
given on the reconstruction work accom- 
plished up to May, give a clear picture of 
how far these areas have come back: Of 
the 2,500,728 people who departed from 
the devastated areas because of the war, 
1,975,798 have returned; of the 3,256 
abandoned municipalities, 3,216 have been 
re-established (by April); of the 7,271 
pre-war schools, 6,830 have been re-estab- 
lished; of the 789,000 destroyed houses, 
10,213 have been rebuilt and 326,700 re- 
paired; of the 8,240,00 acres of devas- 
tated land, 6,881,000 have been cleared 
from projectiles, wire entanglements, and 
trenches; of the 4,571,000 acres of arable 
land to be put into order, 4,336,750 have 
been cleared and 3,420,000 cultivated; of 
the 32,960 miles of roads destroyed, 18,825 
have been temporarily repaired and 8,426 
definitely repaired; while of the railroads, 
2,292 miles of the 2,520 miles destroyed 
have been put back into commission. Fi- 
nally, 3,645 of the 4,700 destroyed fac- 
tories have resumed work. 

Despite the fact that it is keeping 
France comparatively busy at this time, 
there is nothing permanently healthy in 
this position she holds now in the ex- 
change market. And there are a number 
of things that make us doubt whether she 
is going to attain real health very soon. 
At the same time that government 
finances are periodically falling below ex- 
pectations comes the present doubt 
whether France will ever get the full 
reparation payments as credited her. 
There was genuine consternation among 
the French public at Belgium and Eng- 
land dividing the first fruits of the Ger- 
man indemnity. And it is rather amusing 
after France’s stubborn insistence upon 
Germany’s ability to pay more, to see her 
eagerness to secure as much as possible 
of any forthcoming payments, in the 
light of the approach of the much-her- 
alded German bankruptcy. 

In addition to other factors it is true 
that France, as a whole, is an industrially 
weak country, and that what business she 
does do for the world is not of a type 
that can bring greatly increased volume 
and greatly increased returns. France 
can come back if her relations with other 
countries prosper, but something like a 
German collapse will strike her very hard. 
Thus there appears to be more reason for 
applying the conclusions of Dr. Henry 
Chandler to France than those such as: 
that which Mr. H. E. Cooper made as a 
result of his visit. It is at least true: 
that France has a hard path to cover be 
fore her native economy can bring her 
currency back to par and her business 
back to the level enjoyed by countries of 
greater resources, 
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HILE the Bank is all-important in 

its relation to production, it is pow- 
erless to increase that production. It can- 
not make the worker do more work, nor 
can it control the use of credit after it 
has been extended. If the mere extension 
of credit creates business activity, why 
was business so backward when money 
rates were down to 342% some years 
ago? Credit is essential when the de- 
mand exists, but credit in itself does not 
create demand. Suppose our markets 
were flooded with foreign goods, would 
the mere extension of credit overcome 
this foreign competition? Is it the lack 
of credit in this country that sent wheat 
down to $1.00 a bushel? True enough, 
it is credit or the lack of credit of our 
foreign customers which is placing a 
damper on our own business, but that is 
a very different situation. The trouble in 
many continental European countries to- 
day is an over-inflation of credit. What 
is excessive paper currency but an exist- 
ing credit against non-existent value? 
That has been the trouble with a large 
part of the world that was on as sound 
money basis before 1914. Stability ex- 
ists when there is existing value back of 
currency and back of credit. We have 
a greater percentage of the world’s gold 
than ever before, and naturally we have 
not as yet perfected facilities for its dis- 
tribution. When you extend credit to a 
customer, you do so because you believe 
the customer is solvent and able to pay 
his bills. Foreign customers, both indi- 
vidual and national, will get credit when 
there is confidence in their solvency. 
amount of loans, or in other words, credit, 
which has been extended to certain for- 
eign Governments by this Country, has 
already assumed very large proportions. 
The amount of credit extended to indi- 
viduals is naturally relatively small. Why? 
Because the collective responsibility of a 
nation supports most Government loans. 
Back of an individual loan there exists 
only individual or corporate responsi- 


bility, and the difficulty of determining 


individual responsibility is intensified at 


the present time in all our foreign con-|{ 


tacts. But give us national political sta- 
bility abroad—add thereto national eco- 
nomic stability, and individual stability 
will fall naturally in line and the credit 
problem in a large measure will be solved. 


OE 5G= 

ESEARCH into the beginnings of the 
hide and leather business of Phila- 
delphia reveals many details which may 
be of interest to our readers. In 1812 no 
less than five firms in Philadelphia were 
specializing on importing South American 
hides. In that year there were six Phila- 
delphia ships at Rio de Janeiro on one 
day! Poulson’s Daily Advertiser of May 
26, 1812 contained offers of two thousand 
hides of the first quality from Venezuela, 
and light hides from Rio de Janeiro and 
other places, this being one of the first 
specific mentions of hides from Brazil to 
this City. The hide dealers were then lo- 


cated somewhat in the same vicinity as 
they are today. 
Street mentioned, also 5th & Spruce 
Streets, also Chestnut near Front and 
North Third Street. We find mention of 
hides coming from Buenos Aires and even 
from Pernambuco, and one specific men- 
tion of “Laguira, River La Plat, Oroonoko 
and other Spanish Hides.” Our hide busi- 
ness of today is, undoubtedly, much larger 
relatively than it was in those days; and 
we seek today even more widespread 
sources of supply from all over the world 
than was the case a hundred years ago, 
and an even larger market for our finished 
leather, with those constant improvements 
in our specialized manufacturing of that 
commodity which has made the Philadel- 
phia product known all over the world. 


We see North Second | 


intervals than during the past and also 
general information about the affairs of 
their customers. But it seems to us that 
there is no valid reason why a financial 
statement should not be available at least 
twice a year. While the mid-year state- 
ment need not necessarily be an audited 
one, unless accurate inventory figures are 
available, at least an approximation of 
the inventory from the perpetual inven- 
tory system could be submitted, with the 
proper qualification. In the case of open 
market borrowing where the purchasing 
bank is not in personal contact with the 
subject, semi-annual figures would be es- 
pecially desirable from all points of view. 
65> 
HIS year occurs an interesting anni- 
versary. Two hundred years ago, for 


Note.—Extract from original letter of Edward Everett, Secretary of State 
under President Fillmore, Minister to England and President of Harvard 


University. 


The letter was addressed to John Vaughan, Esq., of Philadel- 


phia, June 15, 1816, at Gottingen, Germany, and is published thru the 
courtesy of Mr. John Vaughan Merrick, grand-nephew of the original re- 


cipient. 


It gives us, at this late day, a perspective that will make us all the 


more appreciate the need of a new basis for world security. 


easiness are universal, and that the social system is far from being in 


66 V OU will see by all the European papers that the discontent and un- 


Peace. 


The old Prescriptions, oppressive as many of them were, 


. . are essential to publick tranquillity. When the beginning is once made 


The | 


of Altering and New Modeling, upon what are called reasonable grounds, 
more virtue is required, than can be found in old and corrupt States, to 
preserve men from atrocious abuses. Comparatively pure as we are in 


America, from the moral and political corruption of the Old World, who 
would not tremble at the tho’t of having to make the Constitution over a-new, 
at this day? The Allies have in general acted upon Buonaparte’s principles, 
and the common people, to whom in all ages and all countries, nothing is so 


true as ‘Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi,’ know and feel that they 
are bartered and portioned, by the Congresses and Negotiators, as they were 
by the Emperor:—Poland, Saxony, Bavaria, Belgium; the Spiritual Elec- 
torates, the Dutch Colonies, Norway and Finland are all proofs of this. Nor 
is there one of the Allies that has justified, in its partition of the Spoil, the 
intentions with which it went to War. I have made it my business to have 
as many opinions as I can on the subject, but I have not in Europe found 
one man content with the boon purchased by twenty years of War and blood- 
shed. New Kingdoms and new Kings have been made, and new jewels set 
in Imperial Crowns, and Generals and Marshals have grown rich, and metals 
been struck and monuments erected; and the people everywhere left, not 
only where they were found by the commencing French Revolution, but 
where they were brought by the most oppressive of its consequences. Mean- 
time the love of liberty increases, as the prospect of obtaining it-declines; and 
emigration, I understand, is pouring forth to America. You must not think 
I have become one of Cumberland’s dampers by these remarks. If the peo- 
ple must be ground, it is better that each Nation should suffer from its own 
rulers, for there was something humiliating as well as oppressive in being 


all beneath a foreign despot and adventurer.” 


HY can we not have semi-annual 

instead of annual financial state- 
ments? Accounting today is vastly differ- 
ent from what it was even ten years ago. 
The perpetual inventory system has come 
into vogue. Many concerns submit State- 
ments the first of every month for their 
own use—in fact, it is not an uncommon 
thing for a concern to know practically 
where it stands every day. On names 
offered by commercial paper brokers, 
there are cases where fourteen months 
intervene between statements. That is to 
say, a note offered in February of 1922 
may be accompanied by a Statement 
dating as far back as January the first, 
1921. During 1920 and 1921 it became 
the custom to ask for semi-annual state- 
ments in many instances, and commercial 
paper brokers, on many of their names, 
furnished statements at more frequent 


the first time in the history of the world, 
was devised an instrument for accurately 
measuring heat and cold. The basis of 
this plan of Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit 
was to mark in a tube of mercury the two 
points at which respectively water was 
congealed and boiled, and to graduate the 
space between. Fahrenheit put 180 de- 
grees between these points, commencing, 
however, with 32 degrees because he 
found that the mercury descended 32 de- 
grees more before coming to, what he 
thought, the extreme cold resulting from 
a mixture of ice, water and sal-ammoniac. 
Every time we eat anything from cold 
storage we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
obscure and penniless Dantzic scholar, 
who two hundred years ago, this year, 
invented the thermometer. 


i buying foreign bonds, or domestic 
bonds, for that matter, be sure that 
you are at first familiar and satisfied with 
the provisions of the issue. We recently 
were asked about a certain South Ameri- 
can bond issued thirty-five years ago, 
which, for a period of three years, de- 
faulted on interest. There was a pro- 
vision in that issue which, when interest 
payments lapsed, automatically suspended 
payments into the sinking fund and ex- 
tended the maturity of the issue for a 
further period of some years. In this case 
the investor received bonds for the inter- 
est which was in default, and at the same 
time saw the position of his security 
weakened by the suspension of the sink- 
ing fund payments and the extension of 
the maturity for the payment of the prin- 
cipal. There is a prevalent tendency 
when purchasing securities to ignore some 
of these important points. The provision 
referred to, however, is a very unusual 
one, and, after all, the soundness of a 
security is determined by the soundness 
of the company issuing it, the earning 
ability, the permanent position of the 
business and the influences which are 


i| present or which may possibly develop 


that would affect the company’s finan- 
cial position. In the graveyard of in- 
vestments are many securities that were 
first liens on assets that turned out to be 
practically worthless. When you buy a 
bond you are concerned in the market 
for that bond. You are more concerned 
in the ultimate payment of that bond at 
maturity. In making investments there 
is often the tendency to have one’s judg- 
ment clouded by temporary considera- 
tions, but one of the most common fail- 
ings is to forget the trend and develop- 
ment of factors which influence an in- 
vestment—in other words, to sleep on 
an investment and not get rid of it when 
there is yet time. 
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NEW LIBERTY BOND EXEMP.- 
TION FROM SURTAXES 
AND EXCESS PROFIT 
TAXES EFFECTIVE 
JANUARY Ist, 1921 


$ 5,000 the interest on aggregate of 
$5,000 of any 4% or 444% 
bonds exempt until maturity. 
30,000 the interest on $30,000 First 
Liberty Loan second converted 
444% bonds (issued upon con- 
version of Liberty First 34% 
bonds) exempt for two years 
after termination of war. 
the interest on aggregate of 
$125,000 of any 4% or 44% 
bonds exempt for two years 
after termination of war and for 


three years more on aggregate 
of $50,000. 


125,000 


$160,000 


The termination of the war as 
proclaimed by the President was 
July 2nd, 1921. 
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“THE MAIN LINE” 


(OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD) 


By an Old Main Liner 


“The Main Line” has become a social 
designation for the life of those families 


who have lately, or in the ancestral past, |} 


moved out of Philadelphia in a west- 
wardly direction, and many of whose 
bread-winners commute into the city 
every week day; it embraces a large 
population of tradesmen, food raisers and 
other accessory or resultant workers for 
the city business man. 

Philadelphia has always had a large 
suburban population to the northward 
within its own political boundaries, and 
its main north and south street stretches 
for ten miles. In this district, German- 
town dates back to the Revolutionary 
battles, while Chestnut Hill and other 
well-known northern suburbs have long 
been favorite places for country resi- 
dences, but about fifty years ago a new 
migration began beyond the western 
“City Line.” 


Unfortunately for the city, this move- 


ment has taken many prominent and help- 
ful citizens out of its civic life, and some 
day the city’s boundaries may expand 
to gather these wanderers, with their de- 
scendants and their dependents, back 
again into citizenship, as has been done 
in New York and Chicago. These Phila- 
delphia emigrants pay no taxes to the city 
where they earn their living, but when 
they travel they register from “Philadel- 
phia.” Such an expansion, including a 
southwestern and a northwestern terri- 
tory, would make a city of about two mil- 
lion inhabitants. 

“The Main Line” was not so desig- 
nated fifty years ago, as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad only had one line then, 
and comparatively few city families lived 
on it, even for the summer months. At 
the “City Line” Station, the tracks 
crossed a small creek, and when later a 
culvert was built for it, the new station 
was appropriately called Overbrook. 
This neighborhood is now the beginning 
of the social “Main Line,” and offers a 
happy combination of the advantages of 
both city and country life—city utilities 
with trolley connections and open coun- 
try just beyond. Then comes Merion 
with wider spaced dwellings, and then 
the closely built-up village of Narberth 
with more moderate sized ones and the 
usual village stores. The next large town 
is Ardmore, with banks, stores and manu- 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) 


THE BROADER FIELD OF CIVIC PROGRESS 


UNDREDS, if not thousands, of capable young business men await 


an invitation to become actively interested in civic affairs. 


Why are 


their services not used for the greater development of the City. Two 


reasons present themselves to us: 


First—There is a large group of men who are keenly interested in all 
civic matters, most of the civic work, naturally, gravitating to them. 


the result that it is physically impossible to give it all proper attention. 
Second.—Philadelphians are widely scattered, comfortable in their homes 
and are loath to come into the centre of the City for meetings. 


They need 


a leader to galvanize them into united action, they need more responsibility 


placed upon them as individuals. 


It may be that Philadelphia thinks slowly, as Dr. Conwell says, but 
sluggishness is not characteristic of the work of our local improvement 


associations. 


On the contrary, these associations are very active and wide 


awake in advancing the interests of their particular communities. 


Public sentiment should be developed in the broader field of civic 
affairs and intensive localized activities be transmitted into the larger 


matters that affect the development of the City as a whole. 


be accomplished? 


How can this 


We suggest an organization composed of the local associations now 
existing, with new associations created for the purpose, such associations to 
function solely in relation to the broader questions affecting the City’s in- 
terests. There should be no possibility of sectional antagonism. 

The idea has been demonstrated successfully in other communities. 


Let us give it a trial in Philadelphia. 


Work through the Chamber of Com- 


merce if the Chamber will assume the leadership. If not then use some other 


centralized body. 
capable workers. 


LE 


The work must go on. 


There are plenty of willing and 


PROGRESS IN THE BUSINESS OF FOOD PRODUCTION 


By Forrest Crissey, Author of “The Story of Foods” 


A time of depression in any industry 
is always the best time in which to take a 
searching look over its past and throw 
the spotlight upon its progress—if it has 
made any. Agriculture in America is to- 
day deep in the dumps—in a period of 
sensationally low prices and an almost 
complete stoppage of export demand, with 
farm products pouring in from foreign 
countries and selling for less than the 
cost of production here. 

In a word, the farmer’s dollar will to- 
day buy Jess than any other person’s dol- 
lar. Therefore, now is a good time to 
survey the progress made in the business 
of food production in its fundamental 
stages. If there is any cheer to be had 
from the facts developed by such a sur- 
vey the farmers certainly need it now— 
and so do the bankers and the millions 
of “ultimate consumers” who are strug- 
gling to endure the purgatorial pains of 
the world’s greatest deflation period with- 
out losing all heart. The statement that 
whatever ministers to the larger produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and to a lowered pro- 
duction cost without cutting the reward 
of the producer, is a matter for general 
cheer will scarcely be challenged. Let 
us see what we find along that line. 


Take the matter of plowing—the basic 
process in crop production. 

By the ancient method of plowing with 
a stick, a man with a camel or two oxen 


| courd turn one-fourth of an acre a day. 


With the walking plow of a genera- 
tion ago, a man with two horses could 
turn 2% acres a day. 

With a small tractor and two plow bot- 
toms, one man can now turn 7 acres a 
day. 

With a medium size tractor and 3 
plows, ten acres a day; with four plows, 
thirteen acres a day. 

Harvesting is the next fundamental 
process in grain production. Here are 
the high-spots of progress in that labori- 
ous process: 

With the sickle of the year 1800 A. D., 
one man could cut one-half an acre of 
wheat a day. 

With the cradle of 1831, one man could 
harvest 2% acres a day. But it took a 
man of iron muscle to do it. 

With the reaper of 1840, he could cut 
six acres a day. 

With the binder of 1880, he could cut 
20 acres a day. 

With the tractor of 1921, and two bind- 
ers, he can cut forty acres a day. 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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SCRAP THE “SCRAPPERS” 


It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world; but a very few kinds of people 
can unmake one. We have in America 
a considerable outfit of “world unmakers” 
that should be promptly scrapped. Dur- 
ing the past fifty years we have been fight- 
ing about almost everything under the sun. 
Here are some of our issues: Shall we pay 
our Civil War Debts? Shall we resume 
specie payments? Shall we have a high, 
low, Jack and the game tariff? Shall we 
make silver the only legal tender? Shall 
women vote? men drink? Do eight 
hours’ work make a ten-hour day? Shall 
we get pleasure out of our work or 
make a work of our pleasure? Over 
every one of these issues we have had 
the glorified “scrapper” leading in a 
free-for-all fight for many years, and in 
between we have managed to get mixed 
up in the Spanish-American War, with 


||its legacy of the Philippine baby, and 


the World War, leaving a debt of 
twenty-five billion and a condition of 
serious demoralization in commercial, 
manufacturing and agricultural affairs. 

It’s time to quit; time to “scrap the 
scrappers,” and give the “Peacemakers” 
a show. We have had some _ hard 
knocks. We have lost something, but we 
are still in business at the old stand, 
fighting hopefully and helpfully for those 
victories of peace so much more lasting 
in their beneficent influence than the 
victory of war. 

In the old writings, contemporary with 
those events recorded in the “Great 
Book,” there may be found this story. 
A certain wise man, of ten thousand 
years ago, wrote to the great “Pessimist” 
Jeremiah, a solemn note of reproof and 
warning, because he feared the “La- 
mentation of Jeremiah” might be taken 
seriously by the lawmakers of the day, 
and, in the end, not only destroy na- 
tional prosperity, but react upon the 
prophet to his own destruction. Per- 
haps the message to that old Prophet 
may be repeated in this day of small 
profits to the profit of the commercial 
world. Said the wise man to Jeremiah 
ten thousand years ago: “Jeremiah, quit 
chewing the rag, or you'll get lint on 
your lungs.” 

Today, as was true ten thousand years 
ago, a mental attitude is certain to find 
its reflex in a physical or financial con- 
dition. Yes, let’s scrap the scrappers, and 
give “peace on earth, good will to all,” a 
good, long inning. 
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PROGRESS IN THE BUSINESS OF 
FOOD PRODUCTION 
(Continued from page 1, column 3) 

Threshing is the final process of cereal 
production. 

One man with oxen and _ stone-boat 
could thresh two bushels of wheat per 
hour. 

One man with a flail could thresh two 
bushels per hour. 

A modern stationary thresher and crew 
threshes 150 bushels per hour. 

A harvester-thresher cuts and threshes 
twenty acres of wheat a day, averaging 
thirty to forty bushels per hour—a total 
of about 700 bushels. 

This showing—which is from sources 
as authentic as are available—certainly 
indicates that we have moved forward in 
the possibilities of crop production at an 
amazing pace. The situation, sketched 
in the briefest terms possible, amounts to 
this: with the old methods of tillage the 
population of this country today could 
not be fed. 

The United States has about seven per 
cent. of the world’s land and six per cent. 
of its people—but this country pro- 
duces twenty-five per cent. of the world’s 
wheat, seventy-five per cent. of its corn 
and sixty per cent. of its cotton. Our 
country is the paradise of the improved 
farm implement; it has the most marvel- 
ous farm machinery to be found in any 
country, and has these scientific tools in 
greater numbers than any other country. 
This fact affords more than a hint as to 
why it is possible for the farmers of the 
United States to produce so great a part 
of the world’s cereal foods. 

China, which is much in the world’s 
eye at the moment, is distinctively a land 
of hand labor in farming. Even its irri- 
gation pumps are operated by foot and 
hand power. About four-fifths of China’s 
people are engaged in agriculture. In 
other words, it takes the toil of about 
eighty per cent. of China’s people to pro- 
duce food for themselves and for the 
twenty per cent. not working the land. 
And in quantity or in quality the food ra- 
tion of the average Chinese person would 
rank below the contempt of the roughest 
laborer in America. India is second to 
China in its survival of primitive meth- 
ods of farming, in the amount of labor 
required to produce food enough to sus- 
tain life and in its abysmal standard of 
living. Both China and India are repeat- 
edly swept by widespread famines in 
which enough men die of starvation to 
feed all their people if thrown into agri- 
culture, instead of into graves, and put 
to work with the best farming tools which 
inventive genius has thus far developed. 

There is a rather general impression 
that a little less than one-half the popula- 
tion of the United States is engaged in 
farming. Many writers and _ speakers 
will plainly give this inference, and sup- 
port it by saying that the report of the 
1920 Census says so. It doesn’t. It 
says that the rural population of this 
country is less than one-half of the total 


1921 


population. In arriving at this figure the 
Census Bureau classed as rural the in- 
habitants of all towns and villages of 
2,500 people or less—which is quite a 
different matter! The actual farm work 
of the United States is done by about 
twelve million persons—a remarkably 
small number compared with our total 
population of 105,710,620. 

This constantly changing relation be- 
tween the number of folks on the farm 
job and those on other jobs in our coun- 
try is a fascinating and fruitful one. The 
net of its revelations is this: In those 
periods in which there has been little 
progress in the development of farm ma- 
chinery and methods the balance between 
those engaged in farming and those in 
other pursuits has remained about the 
same—while in the periods of great 
strides in the tools and methods of food 
production the proportion of those en- 
gaged in farming to those in other pur- 
suits has decreased greatly. This is only 
another way of saying that increasing the 
productive power of the farmer through 
mechanical devices and other improved 
methods has liberated to commerce, to 
manufacture, to transportation and to the 
professions a vast army of men who 
otherwise would have been required for 
the labor of growing foodstuffs. 

In 1820, 95.1 per cent. of our popu- 
lation was classed as rural; in 1850, 87.5 
per cent. The decrease in this period, it 
will be noted, was small, due to the 
fact that farming operations and methods 
remained much the same. However, with 
1850 began the great era of the reaper 
and the improved plow. By 1890, only 
66.9 per cent. of our population be- 
longed to the rural class. By the census 
of 1920 it is less than 50 per cent. 

Already we have taken a swift glance 
at the productive results of turning the 
soil with a hand-plow, reaping with a 
cradle and threshing with a flail and do- 
ing these processes with modern ma- 
chinery. But go deeper into this subject 
and what do we find? 

Statistics furnished by the United 
States Department of Agriculture show 
that in 1849 the production of wheat per 
capita was 4.3 bushels; in 1919, 9.4, or 
more than double the amount. Corn in- 
crease in that period was from 27 to 30 
bushels. From 1866 to 1918 our produc- 
tion of cotton increased from 25 pounds 
per capita to 60 pounds. 

A study of primitive hand methods of 
agriculture, compared with modern—but 
not the very latest—machine methods re- 
veals some startling figures. The barley 
crop of 1896 required 630,354 machine 
days work; by the hand methods of 1830, 
it would have required 14,771,514 days 
work, a saving of 14,141,161 days, or 95.7 
per cent. 

The - wheat crop of 1896 required 
7,099,560 days work by machine; by the 
hand methods of 1830, it would have re- 
quired 130,621,927, or a saving of 123,- 
522,367 days labor, 94.5 per cent. 

The corn crop of 1894 required 45,873,- 


027 machine days work; it would have re- 
quired 117,487,098 by hand, a saving of 
71,614,071 days labor, or 60.9 per cent. 
So run the figures for cotton, hay, oats, 
potatoes, rice and rye. 

Striking an average on these crops, the 
quantity of labor in 1896 required to pro- 
duce them was only 21 per cent., or ap- 
proximately one-fifth of what would have 
been required under the old hand meth- 
ods. 

In the study of costs for the year 1899, 
it has been found that the barley crop 
of 119,634,877 bushels, costing $4,227,- 
098 by machine methods to produce, 
would have cost $15,472,777 by hand 
method; the corn crop of 2,666,440,279 
bushels, costing $220,647,933 by ma- 
chinery would have cost $335,304,865 by 
hand; the wheat crop of 658,534,252 
bushels, costing $66,841,226 by ma- 
chinery would have cost $126,109,309 by 
hand. 

A study of farm workers and farm pro- 
duction for the thirty years from 1870 to 
1900 reveals rapid agricultural progress. 
In 1870 the total number of persons en- 
gaged in actual farming operations was 
5,948,561, producing 1,388,526,403 bushels 
of cereals. Jt was a short corn crop year, 
however. Assuming that it were a nor- 
mal corn crop year, the production would 
have been 1,519,704,342 bushels—figures 
which we shall use for comparison. The 
average was 255.4 bushels per worker. 

At that rate, the 10,381,765 persons en- 
gaged in cereal production in 1900 could 
have produced 2,651,502,781 bushels, but 
this was less than the actual production 
by 1,783,195,965, or an actual total of 
4,434,698,746 bushels. On the 1870 basis, 
the 1900 crop would have required 6,981,- 
973 additional workers. In other words, 
the progress in agriculture in those three 
decades was sufficient to liberate these 
6,981,973 people for other pursuits. 

Taking the different grains, one man 
with a modern planter and cultivator can 
do as much work and secure a greater 
yield than ten men could with the old 
tools and methods. 

Improved machinery in wheat produc- 
tion, notably the self-binder, has made 
possible the reduction of time necessary 
to produce a bushel of wheat from two 
hours to ten minutes. 

Even these facts fail to give a graphic 
view of the actualities of modern farm- 
ing under the highest type of modern 
equipment. To see a tractor-driven har- 
vester which reaps and binds the grain, 
and at the same time plows the land over 
which it passes is to experience a sen- 
sation not to be had from an automobile 
race. 

On some of the great Western 
“Bonanza” grain farms it is said that a 
powerful tractor pulls a battery of plows 
which turn sixteen furrows at a time. 
Without bringing this statement into 
question, the tillage miracles wrought 
by the ordinary tractor and a battery of 
three or four plow bottoms, are quite 
sufficient to challenge the credulity of 


the city man—and they are far more 
representative of high-power farming as 
it is found throughout the West. 

The main point of this kind of tillage 
is likely to be lost to all but those en- 
gaged in it. While the greater number 
of acres which a medium tractor pulling 
four plows can turn in a day is an im- 
portant consideration, it is not the main 
or at least the overshadowing one—se- 
curing increased acre production through 
deeper plowing and quicker plowing is 
the advantage which appeals to the “Big 
Power” farmer. 

Time and weather are the essence of 
the contract in crop production. With- 
out the tractor and its trailing battery of 
deep-biting plows July plowing in the 
winter wheat belt of America would be 
virtually impossible. The main purpose 
of July plowing is to conserve moisture. 
The Kansas State Agricultural College 
made a number of tests which showed 
that July plowing made a difference of 
yield over September plowing of more 
than twenty bushels an acre. A large 
number of Kansas farmers went on rec- 
ord with the statement that the deeper 
plowing made possible by the tractor re- 
sulted in an average increase of 25 per 
cent. in yield. 

Now for a glance at that modern mar- 
vel of mechanism known as the “Com- 
bine”—a _ harvester-thresher. This is in 
general use in those sections of the West 
and Southwest where climatic conditions 
permit the ripening of the grain on the 
stalk. 

This should be sufficient to indicate to 
any man of fair and open mind the com- 
manding economic importance of modern 
machinery in food production. 

This progress has been paralleled in 
the livestock end of the farming indus- 
try. The old type of meat animal— 
whether steer or hog—was comparable, 
as a machine for meat production, to the 
walking plow, the grain cradle and the 
flail in the cereal world. Scientific 
breeding and feeding have brought our 
meat animals alongside the tractor with 
its battery of plows and the combined 
harvester and thresher. 

In the production of dairy products 
progress has been, perhaps, still more 
amazing. Breeding in dairy animals has 
given us a milk-making machine which 
puts the best cow of the forties into the 
hand-sickle class. The representative 
dairy cow of the present time gives a 
milk-pail performance which suggests 
comparison with the modern power 
thresher, while the typical steer of today 
is about as far removed from the lank 
and cadaverous Longhorn of the early 
Texas range as the modern power gang 
plow is from the ox-drawn plow of wood. 

Farming is an industry of progress. 
If it had not been so to a marvelous de- 
gree in America most of those who are 
now in other occupations or are enjoy- 
ing wealth made from the rise in land 
values would be on the farms trying to 
grow enough to eat, 
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factories on the south and fine country 
places on the north side. At Haverford, 
just beyond, it was once said one struck 
the “Gold Belt,” but now streaks of gold 
(and some of gilt) radiate from the whole 
Main Line axis. Haverford College with 
its Quaker settlement, still averages up 
in between the gayeties of the Merion 
Cricket Club on one side and the Golf 
Clubhouse on the other side of it. It is 
the meat of the “Club Sandwich,” and it 
is well done. 

Another “high brow” center dwells at 
Bryn Mawr; within a few hundred yards 
north of the station, a thousand girls con- 
gregate in the large college buildings 
and five preparatory schools, requiring 
a large instructing force. 

The various Main Line communities 
are designated by the Railroad Stations 
they use, but the settlements now all run 
into one another, so that there is no 
definite line between them. 

Beyond Bryn Mawr, there follows the 
same succession of small villages with 
country places interspersed and spread- 
ing out for two or three miles on each 
side of the railroad. Rosemont, Villa 
Nova, Radnor, Wayne, Devon and other 
well-known names follow thirty miles 
out from the city, covering a beautiful 
rolling country with high hills and deep 
valleys, of which city wealth has made 
a vast garden. Millionaires find that 
“ventleman farming” is the easiest way 
of spending money, even easier than a 
yacht. They enjoy the expensive luxury 
and incidentally they beautify the coun- 
try, improve the strain of live stock, and 
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subjectively improve themselves by the 
exercise and the fresh air they obtain in 
overseeing their wide acres. They are 
thus made more fit for their struggles 
in the city marts, and it is much more 
wholesome for them than the card and 
billiard tables of the city clubs that used 
to engross their spare time. The dagoes 
and their padrones, bless them, getting 
any price they choose to ask for their 
labor, when that commodity is scarce; 
for the same reason, however, the old 
Main Liners have looked upon the ad- 
vent of the millionaire as somewhat of a 
nuisance, as their smaller places have 
suffered for lack of labor, the price of 
which went out of sight during the war 
and stays there. Some of the objection- 
able type are regardless of their neigh- 
bor’s interests in many other respects, 
though of course there are many families 
of large wealth, who do not flaunt it, but 
use it with discretion and regard for all, 
making just as desirable and agreeable 
citizens as the refined and conservative 
dwellers of more moderate means. 

All of these features of recent subur- 
ban life, doubtless obtain around other 
large cities, and the Main Line has no 
more than its share of the extreme and 
objectionable type of millionaire, but the 
older Philadelphia suburbanites to the 
northward, have a way of alluding to 
the Main Line as if it had principally the 
“nouveau riche” characteristics. Unfor- 
tunately, the comparatively few of this 
kind are cultivated by the social editors 
and the reading public judge the whole 
by the few, so that the Main Line seems 
to some to be largely a land of dinners 
and dances, of hunts and horse shows. 
The latter especially advertises the gay 
side, attracting hundreds from all parts 
of the city, who come to see, to be seen 
and to be thrilled with the exploits of 
those who seem to enjoy risking their 
bones to make a Main Line holiday. But 
a very large majority of the community 
are very much like other plain American 
people who live the simple life, unknown 
to the social columns. They use the 
trains and the trolleys, and have no limou- 
sines to block the city’s narrow streets or 
to require a wide Parkway for the jour- 
ney to and fro. Lincoln said God shows 
he likes that kind best, by making so 
many more of them. 

The most and best of the social pud- 
ding is always in the middle, though the 
hard crust on top is more conspicuous, 
and there is generally an unattractive 
sediment at the bottom. In addition to 
the thousands of daily commuters to the 
city, there is also the large home busi- 
ness community of a high order of use- 
fulness, respectability and contentment, 
and there are some large manufactories, 
attractive stores and substantial banks. 

The president of one of the largest 
banks is a Main Line native, and is not 
ashamed to show his boys the near-by 
gardéner’s cottage in which he was born. 
Why should he be? His neighbors are 
proud of him and his progress; intelli- 


gence and integrity have gradually ad- 
vanced him to his present position of 
trust, and he is only one of many who 
have made good at home without city in- 
fluences. 

Now as to the why of the Main Line 
progress. Better air to breathe and a 
craving for the open life, has appealed 
to many; ten miles out, the dwellers are 
four hundred feet in the air above the 
warm blanket that covers the city. 
Though in winter this condition makes 
ten degrees difference in the thermometer, 
the clear country cold is generally more 
agreeable than the warmer city dampness. 

More of the district’s development has, 
however, resulted from the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, assisted by the 
Philadelphia & Western trolley, which 
parallels it nearby. The latter has trains 
every ten minutes, and half of them are 
expresses, which take ten minutes from 
South Bryn Mawr to Sixty-ninth Street, 
and the Elevated takes about twenty min- 
utes more to Broad Street. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad trains for an hour or 
two in the morning in and in the after- 
noon out, run, on an average, every ten 
minutes, and many of them are ex- 
presses, taking only twenty minutes from 
Bryn Mawr to Broad Street, less time 
than the city trolleys take from outlying 
West Philadelphia districts. Forty min- 
utes a day is not too long to spend on 
the trains, as a man who wants to keep 
up with these history-making times should 
spend at least that much on the current 
journals, For that purpose he is fur- 
nished a comfortable seat in a steady 
restful vehicle, with a breezy window in 
summer and warmth (generally too 
much) in winter. The poor, big rich 
man, however, has to roll and wobble and 
bounce to and fro in his limousine, so 
that he cannot read with comfort, but no 
doubt has plenty to think about and time 
to read his newspaper elsewhere. 

Of course the city man when he first 
moves out, misses the city’s night life. 
The gay boys miss the gayeties and the 
high-brows miss the intellectual treats 
that obtain in a large city, and it must 
be a very attractive evening entertain- 
ment to induce the average man of ma- 
ture years, to make a second trip city- 
ward; the country’s advantages are, how- 
ever, sufficiently compensating. The ideal 
life is a summer country house and a 
winter city one, but comparatively few can 
afford this, and for an all-the-year house, 
the country one is certainly far prefer- 
able, especially when children are in- 
volved. The country is certainly the life 
for them, even in winter. 

The apartment life, which is gradually 
reaching out along the Main Line, is an 
easy one and fine for grown-ups, but it is 
no life for small children or dogs. The 
apartment managers are railed at. when 
they rule out these two objects of care 
and affection, but they are unwittingly 
philanthropic, when they make such rules, 
for the life is hard on the children and 
the dogs are hard on the life. 
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A real house in the country, no matter 
how small, is indeed the life for those 
who still feel that it is a human and a 
civic duty to raise a family. 

All of these considerations show why 
the Main Line has grown and keeps grow- 
Suburban life is the ideal life, and 
the Main Line is an ideal suburb. 

Last, but not least, there is another 
consideration—a novel situation peculiar 
to the Main Line. I refer to the devel- 
opment of community co-operation, the 
welding of these commmunities in a cen- 
tral organization that works for the com- 
mon interests of the Main Line as a 
whole. And this splendid constructive 
idea has been rendered entirely feasible 
by such leaders as Edward Bok, Alba 
Johnson, De Witt Cuyler and others. 
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BUSINESS PLANNING 


Mr. Ernest T. Trigg in a recent letter 
to Mr. Calwell makes some very important 
observations upon the new era of business 
on which we are entering. He thinks, for 
instance, that closer attention to purchas- 
ing and closer control of stocks will be 
absolutely necessary to success. It used 
to be that if materials were held long 
enough they usually sold for a profit be- 
cause of the general upward trend, but 
that in the future a reversed condition will 
exist, probably not in a rapidly reducing 
ratio, but that, generally, the trend will 
be downward. 

Mr. Trigg especially emphasizes the im- 
portance of intensive and intelligent sales 
effort, the development of sales plans and 
policies based on sound economic levels, 
under the direction of strong, capable 
men, qualified to take the plans out to the 
public and make them effective. An 
owner of a business should subject the 
proposition to a rigid personal analysis, 
determining if it is something which is 
properly serving a public requirement and 
performing a useful purpose. The per- 
sonnel of the sales organization should be 
looked into with the greatest care and 
with the thought that the salesman of the 
future to be successful must qualify as a 
business man as well as a salesman. They 
should be business emissaries, helping a 
customer to develop his own business. 
Small merchants should be inspired with 
a greater vision of their own opportunities 
and responsibilities and trained to do busi- 
ness along forward-looking lines. They 
think of themselves too much as shopkeep- 
ers and buyers rather than in the bigger 
term of merchants. Functioning as real 
business men they would help our whole 
business situation tremendously. Mr. 
Trigg thinks that if the bankers of our 
country would talk to the manufacturers 
and merchants with whom they do busi- 
ness regarding the necessity for better 
selling in the future it would have a most 
beneficial effect. We are glad, therefore, 
to pass his message along in this way, in 
the hope that it will suggest something of 
helpfulness in business planning. 
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IS THERE ANY SENTIMENT 
IN BUSINESS? 


A few weeks ago 5,000 people could 
be seen of an evening in the Wanamaker 
Store. Buying goods? Oh, no. The 
army of five or six thousand clerks had 
gone home. 

That big audience had gathered to hear 
an organ recital given by a famous 
French musician. All free as air, but 
you could travel over the world and not 
hear anything better than Dupre. 

“Why,” asks the cynic, “should John 
Wanamaker entertain Philadelphia at a 
free concert in the heart of that $25,000,- 
000 store?” 

Why does a newspaper put news out 
upon a bulletin board when news is the 
thing it wishes to sell? 

Mr. Wanamaker aims to fasten Phila- 
delphia’s attention and interest upon his 
immense store. A western merchant 
was in the store a couple of weeks ago, 
and nearly dropped when _ strolling 
through that great central aisleway to 
hear the most beautiful Christmas carol 
he had ever heard. He told one of the 
store managers afterwards that it was the 
most impressive music he had ever lis- 
tened to—a carol sung above the heads 
of tens of thousands of shoppers. 

But John Wanamaker knows that a 
Christmas carol does not sell merchan- 
dise. It does the reverse because hun- 
dreds upon hundreds stop buying, and 
even clerks stop working to listen to the 
music. 

“But,” says the veteran merchant him- 
self, “when I stand and look at the 
lights and the store decorations for 
Christmas I am thinking most of the 
brain and soul of that young man who 
planned it.” 

There you have a glimpse of this king 
of trade—the human element in all those 
decorations that cost thousands  out- 
weighs with him all the other elements. 

Legends have grown up around the 
name of John Wanamaker. People hear 
that he goes to his store every day. In- 
deed he goes there, and he must be an 
early bird who beats him to it. 

He likes to walk around through the 
miles of aisleways. On such a store ex- 
cursion he may be stopped 300 times 
by store visitors who recognize him and 
wish to shake hands. 

“Why do I take back goods when once 
they are sold and delivered, if the cus- 
tomer so desires?” 

Mr. Wanamaker’s reply to that will 
amaze you. 

He does it primarily to please you, but 
most of all he does it to hold in check 
his own buyers and force them to pro- 
vide for the store goods of a quality and 
a price that will please you. If stuff 
from any buyer’s department keeps com- 
ing back to the store from the cus- 
tomers, it is a good sign, so Mr. Wana- 
maker says that the store’s buyer did not 
make a good bargain for the store. 


Yes, Mr. Wanamaker personally writes 
those little editorials up in the north- 
west corner of his daily advertisement. 
He has done it for more than 300 days 
every year for nine years. 

Somebody in the store, without con- 
sulting the author, compiled hundreds of 
those business maxims into a neat book. 
Mr. Wanamaker suppressed the entire 
edition. 

As he wrote in one of those pithy edi- 
torials a fortnight or so ago: 

“Instead of so much praising of our- 
selves let us look sharper to find in others 
something to praise. Self-praise is a 
counterfeit coin not fit to pass on.” 

But since Ben Franklin’s “way to 
wealth” there has been nothing from the 
pen of any Pennsylvanian to compare 
with these short sermons on business and 
ethics by the world’s foremost merchant. 

A young man who had become head 
of an important property asked Mr. 
Wanamaker’s advice on how it could be 
improved. 

“T’d make it different from every other 
of its kind,” was his instant answer. 

By all odds the three most famous 
names in American dry goods merchan- 
dizing are A. T. Stewart, Marshall Field 
and John Wanamaker. 

Stewart and Wanamaker enjoyed far 
wider public relations than did Field. 

Wanamaker’s business life has been 
much longer than those of the other two, 
and he has inaugurated more innovations 
into the business realm. He has been a| 
persistent starter of things. 

“If you want something done, get a 
busy man to do it,” is the Wanamaker 
slogan. Always busy himself with his 
own enormous business, he still has time 
for a wide variety of things. 

So he recently urged E. T. Stotesbury 
to take charge of the Sesqui-Centennial 
for Philadelphia in 1926. “I'll volunteer 
as your secretary,” added the merchant 
who will be 84 on his next birthday. 

When he was Postmaster General of 
the United States some one asked Mr. | 
Wanamaker how he could manage to get | 
through with all the work he performed.| 

“By never doing the same thing twice,” | 
was the reply. 

It is his habit to take up a thing and 
finish it before he lays it aside, and then 
go to something else. He does not mud- 
dle around and turn over and over again 
the same problem. 

His Bethany Sunday School is the) 
most famous one in the world, but fewer 
know how he organized his younger store 
help into cadets and how he provides for | 
them a beautiful resort by the sea for 
their summer vacations. 

“Nobody saves as little as a cent,” ob- 
jected the old-time banker when Mr. 
Wanamaker said he was going to start 
a penny savings bank. 

The banker was wrong and the mer- 
chant was right by some $6,000,000—the 
deposits in that penny bank today. 

During the past year when Rodman 
Wanamaker was in Europe, his father 


thought it advisable for him to be in the 
New York store two or three days each 
week. So he was up at 5.30 o’clock in 
the morning, to take the early train. 

A store assistant whimsically observed 
about this exploit: “The only luxury Mr. 
Wanamaker enjoyed on those many hot 
trips to New York was two chairs in the 
Pullman car. One chair held his papers 
on which he worked all the way on 
his ninety-mile journey.” 

Henry Ward Beecher told an aspiring 
young clergyman that he kept a sexton 
posted in Plymouth Church. If the sex- 
ton saw a member of the congregation 
taking a nap, he was to march up to the 
pulpit and wake up the preacher. 

In like manner John Wanamaker has 
for sixty years been willing to set the 
pace for his store associates. A friend 
of his poorest employee and a confidant 
of Presidents of the United States, this 
extraordinary merchant fills a niche in 
the story of world store-keeping which 
no other living man can rival. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A 
RECENT LETTER 


GERMANY 


Here’s a cheap ride. Hanover to 
Hamburg, a six-hour ride, first-class, 61 
marks (at the current rate, about $.25). 

Lunch for two on the dining car: As- 
paragus soup, a good drink of Schnapps, 
a good portion of fish, roast veal, vege- 
tables, coffee, pudding, bottle of good 
red wine, two liqueurs, at a total cost 
for two of about $.70 in American cur- 
rency. Business generally booming. Most 
plants seem to be ,running day and 
night, unable to fill export orders. Raw 
stocks of all descriptions very small and 
in most cases look as if they were almost 
exhausted. 

There seems to be a law prohibiting 
retailers charging more than 33% above 
the actual cost. Offense subject to twenty 
years hard labor. 

Had a taxi for about two hours. This 
cost me in American currency about $.40. 
Dinner for three including poultry, every- 
thing from soup to nuts and a bottle of 
wine, at a total cost of about $.60. 

Laundry bill for ten handkerchiefs, 
seven collars, five pairs of socks, one suit 
of underwear, one pajamas, $.10. 

Until recently a handsome suit of 
clothes could be bought at about $10.00. 
Derby hats $.55 to $.75; and so, all along 
the line. 

So much for the cost of living, which 
all seems very attractive, but what is the 
answer. 

Will labor be content to make, at the 
present rate of exchange, a maximum of 
$.07 an hour? 

A loaf of bread costs ten marks. The 
Germans are large bread eaters. For a 
man making 2,000 marks a month it 
takes a large part of his income to pay 
for bread alone. 

There is nothing like stability of prices. 


LOZ 


Walked into a shop and got some beaded 
bags for my wife. Bought one, and seeing 
that they were so cheap bought a few 
more, and then thought I would buy some 
more, so walked into several shops where 
we picked out a few, and just as we were 
ready to pay for them, in some places 
we were informed that the prices had 
gone up while we stood there 30% and 
even 60%. In most cases the average 
retailer is discouraging the foreign buyer. 
The Government permits them to charge 
33% additional to foreign buyers. Some- 
times the clerk will tell you that you can 
only have one article of a kind, and in 
some cases they do not know when they 
can replace stock. 

It seems to me that while the Germans 
apparently are working hard, the financial 
basis of operations is very treacherous. 
Anyone can see that. It may be all right 
when they have plenty of raw material 
and can go around in an endless circle 
and grind out marks without any limit, 
but Germany has to line up in her re- 
lation to the rest of the world. 


LONDON 


Family of four children, the husband 
being out of work, gets equivalent of 
about five pounds per week from the 
Government for support. The cost of 
living seems to be on a par with the 
States. The average merchant is nervous, 
currency fluctuates, and the demand for 
commodities is spasmodic, prices being, 
consequently, unstable. 


BELGIUM 


Very few unemployed. Average me- 
chanic receives $2.00 to $2.50 per day; 
unskilled labor $1.75 to $2.00 per day. 
Very little raw material. Prices close 
to those of the United States and England. 
Everyone seems to be working from hand 
to mouth. The cost of living about the 
same level of the United States and 
England at the present rate of exchange. 
There are not many signs of the War. 
Uncertainty of the exchange rate makes 
uncertainty in business and a fear that 
there might be a slump similar to the 
one suffered in England and the States 
during 1920. Everybody seems to be 
having a good time, and on the whole, 
there is a certain artificiality about the 
thing which makes one feel that it lacks 
a stable basis. 


Relatively, prices are too high in 
England, France and Belgium. The 
United States has gone farther in de- 
flation than Europe. Most of these coun- 
tries are cursed with a cheap money craze, 
and the day of cheap money has to haye 
its end. How and when, who knows? 
I believe there is a full realization of the 
seriousness of these things in inner circles, 
I believe that the United States realizes 
it. Germany has been able to get away 
with it thus far, and that is because labor 
is working and producing and giving more 
than an equivalent for value received 
and grinding out marks ad libitum. 
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HOW BALTIMORE HAS 
BUILT UP HER PORT 
BUSINESS 


For years the aggressive, forceful, think- 
ing merchants of the City of Baltimore 
have regarded their Port as the City’s 
greatest asset. These business men, as 
have a similar group in Philadelphia, 
looked to the Port as the magnet to 
draw the commerce so essential to the 
development of their own interests. How- 
ever, in spite of individual effort and en- 
thusiasm, of meetings, luncheons and 
resolutions, no matter how well intended 
Baltimore for a very long time made 
little or no progress in the matter of 
results achieved. The realization of the 
vision of those who saw in the proper 
development of the Port an impetus in 
business of a substantial character, such 
as the city, perhaps, had never before 
experienced seemed doubtful of attain- 
ment. Failure to register the sense of 
appreciation of the value of the Port 
apparently was not due to the lack of 
effort on the part of Baltimore’s many 
trade and commercial organizations. 
These bodies often met to take up the 
matter of port development and to dis- 
cuss methods of increasing the city’s 
foreign trade. 

Despite the failures which their efforts 
had met and the apparent indifference 
which had been shown their compaign 
to crystalize a profitable commerce in 
the Port’s possibilities, those who had 
faith in the movement continued their 
agitation with undiminished determina- 
tion to accomplish their purpose. 

They discovered that what was needed 
to promote that co-operation and co-ordi- 
nation, found lacking, was not a multi- 
ple of organizations but one distinct body 
functioning exclusively as a Port organi- 
zation. 

Today Baltimore has such an organiza- 
tion represented in its Export and Import 
Board of Trade, an organization which 
the merchants of that City, regardless of 
their individual interest in shipping, point 
to with pride as responsible for the estab- 
lishment of their City in the forefront as 
an important competitive Atlantic Coast 
Port. This organization, less than three 
years old, the creation of a group of Balti- 
more bankers and including within its 
membership every line of business in the 
City, is the envy of every other port along 
the Atlantic Seaboard because of its 
achievements. It is recognized as the 
creative force directly responsible for the 


(Continued on page 2, column 2) 


FORE! 


Why worry about the lost balls in the rough? Throw down a new ball and go on. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MOON. 
SHINE 


By Forrest Crissey 


Financial inflation is not the only ail- 
ment from which American business is 
suffering today. One of the procuring 
causes of this painful malady is an over- 
inoculation of business “psychology.” 

The business man who succeeds in 
these days of economic confusion and 
perplexity must be a dealer in facts. His 
success will probably be somewhat in pro- 
portion to the consideration which he 
gives to the facts of the situation rather 
than to the psychological dope in popular 
circulation concerning it. 

Any business man, large or small, who 
deals intelligently with the complex and 
confusing problems which all must deal 
with in the days just ahead, must have at 
least some realization of the fact that the 
United States, in an economic sense, is 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) 


A FAR REACHING ANTI- 
TRUST LAW 
DECISION 


The only way to be perfectly sure 
whether or not a certain business practice 
is legal under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law is to adopt the practice and then see 
what the courts have to say about it. 

The American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association comprised 400 mem- 
bers of whom 365 operating 465 mills 
were members. They produced one-third 
of the total hardwood lumber production 
of the United States. The plan which 
was declared to establish “co-operative 
competition” in place of “cut throat com- 
petition” contemplated that each member 
should make six reports to the Secretary, 
who was known as “the Manager of Sta- 
tistics.” These reports were as follows: 


“1. A daily report of all sales actually 
made, with the name and address of the 


(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


~GERMANY’S ECONOMIC 


ILLNESS AND THE 
OUTLOOK 


A brief summary of Germany’s present 
financial and business position will give 
some idea of this uncertainty affecting the 
underlying factors. First as to finances. 
Following present indications, the German 
budget for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1922, will show a deficit of ten billion 
paper marks, with the year 1922-23 prob- 
ably worse by a deficit well over 125 
billion marks. It is true that to avoid 
excessive loans there are plans being dis- 
cussed for an extensive revision of taxes, 
but on the other hand it is admitted that 
no large increases in revenue will be 
coming in this next year. No action will 
be taken until next spring and the bill 
under consideration provides for a maxi- 
mum increase of only 42 billion marks 
though it will probably be amended. The 
bill, which will be considered in the 
spring and which is almost certain to 
pass with the same features, embraces 
measures striking especially upon luxuries 
—such as sweets, liquors, spices, fruits, 
and tobacco, and also a definite increase 
upon corporate incomes. 

To meet this increase of domestic taxa- 
tion, there has been a general elevation 
of export duties which it is hoped will 
be passed on to foreign buyers. The more 
important of these increases in export 
duties are those affecting dyes, leathers, 
linen, hemp, jute goods, and all classes 
of iron and steel goods. 

As for more particular business prob- 
lems, those which the visiting observer 
finds are at present viewed with the great- 
est concern are those of industrial dis- 
turbances, coal and coke shortages, the 
question of Russia and raw supplies, and 
some phases of government operation of 
German railroads. The problem now fac- 


|ing every manufacturing concern in Ger- 


many is that of raw materials Undeter- 
mined but considerable decreases in coal 
and coke production have compelled the 
country not only to fail in her deliveries 
to France and Belgium, but also to fail 
to meet the consumption of her own in- 
dustries. It is not only fuel, however, 
that the latter lack; among their other 
needs are unfinished steel, pig-iron, flax, 
wool, cotton, and copper, the latter two 
being notoriously low. The result of all 
this has been very apparent the last month 
—the falling away of foreign customers 
who can get no promise of delivery. 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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GERMANY’S ECONOMIC ILLNESS 
AND THE OUTLOOK 
(Continued from page 1, column 4) 

Here is where Russia comes in. Ger- 
many has always looked upon this country 
as one whose resources would prove to 
be, voluntarily or involuntarily, one of 
the big factors in her expansion. But, 
as much of a genius as Lenine is con- 
sidered to be in Germany, it is clear that 
not much can be expected in the way 
of assistance for present difficulties. 

The German Association of Employ- 
ers estimates that the average wage in- 
crease from July to December has been 
75 per cent, but this has not been step- 
ping along with prices; the price index 
figures of the “Frankfurter Zeitung” 
showed an increase of 54 for the last 
recorded month, from 249 on November 
first to 303 on December first. 

The question of government ownership 
has stepped back into the limelight for 
at least a while, due to the fact that the 
industrial leaders are not satisfied with 
the operation of the railroads. In 1920 
the Government padded very heavily the 
railroad pay-lists, and since then public 
operation has never been able to get from 
under the deficit by which it was saddled, 
through this and other steps of inef- 
ficiency. Rate increases are now coming 
rapidly; there were heavy raises of rail- 
road tariffs the first of December, and 
now the first of the year is met by further 
increases averaging 30 per cent. Repre- 
sentatives of the German industrialists 
have finally made private operation of the 
railroads a condition to their assistance 
to the government in organizing repara- 
tion credits, and on this basis a compro- 
mise is being considered. In the last 
resort the industrial leaders are today 
also the men back of Germany’s politics. 
The last six years of big dividends have 
strongly intrenched their position. On 
the other side the other parties have 
greatly weakened, the present Socialistic 
efforts are looked upon as those of in- 
experienced adventurers, and the papers 
carry long discussions as to where are 
Germany’s big men in this hour of need 
for far-sighted administration. Without 
this leadership there is nothing apparent 
in the future to bring that degree of con- 
fidence which produces co-operation. 
Thus is explained the temporizing charac- 
ter of the front presented by their national 
politics, and also the game of private grab 
now going on in the details of Germany’s 
political and economic life. An apprecia- 
tion of the completeness with which the 
heavy industrial dividends of the last year 
have been invested in foreign securities 
would well conclude such a particular 
study. 

The writer has spent most of the last 
month in and around Leipzig and Berlin, 
and the observations he has obtained on 
how people are living remind him of the 
gala year of 1919 in America, when every 
stenographer bought herself a fur coat 
regardless of doubled prices. Except for 
those of fixed or insufficien, income the 


same holds true in Germany today. There 
has been much more artificial stimulation 
in this boom than in the one which we 
enjoyed, and there is now the same lack 
of attention concerning the consequences. 
The way money was thrown around for 
their “Weihnachten” holidays was a cau- 
tion. In Berlin everything is wide open 
and getting big prices; the city is full of 
French and American adventurers who 
have come up to Berlin for excitement 
and those cut-throat activities which take 
such a crowd to the city of greatest 
liberty. 

And back of all these changes for which 
he cannot see himself responsible, the 
patient German citizen is forced to work 
on while he sees all his assets quite 
literally turning into paper and while he 
wonders how it’s all going to end up— 
where he will “get off.” He also feels 
that things are going to crack financially 
pretty soon, but even those who think 
they know the answer are not sharing it 
with him. And there is no need of telling 
him anything; the future will be accepted 
as has always been the past. The German 
did not have to take the observation “it’s 
a hard, hard life!” from any other nation- 
ality! UpNEe: 

HOW BALTIMORE HAS BUILT 
UP HER PORT BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
big strides which the foreign and coast- 
wise trade of Baltimore has made since 
1919, and this in spite of the fact that the 
facilities of the Port are in no wise com- 
parable to those existing at Philadelphia. 

In a discussion of the situation at Balti- 
more, and particularly its varied trade 
bodies, it is interesting to note that all 
of its active commercial forces, the rail- 
roads, the steamship lines, the bankers 
and the merchants agree that only through 
such an organization, functioning exclu- 
sively in the interest of the Port, was it 
possible to achieve any results or bring 
about that co-operation which so long 
had been lacking. 

Today, should a matter pertaining to 
the Port of Baltimore come formally or 
informally to the attention of the Board 
of Trade, the Merchants Association, 
Chamber of Commerce or any other Balti- 
more trade body, it is at once referred 
to the Export and Import Board of Trade. 
There is where the responsibility in Balti- 
more’s Port matters rests; there is where 
the business man, engaged in foreign and 
coastwise trade, looks for results, and 
there is where the City expects the inter- 
ests of the Port to be guarded at all times 
for the City of Baltimore has appropriated 
to the Export and Import Board of Trade 
the sum of $50,000 to carry on the cam- 
paign for a greater port. 

Financial support in substantial sums 
is being contributed by the banks, marine 
insurance companies, railroads, shipyards, 
steamship lines and, in fact, by nearly 
every merchant in Baltimore regardless of 
the individual’s line of business, to assist 
in meeting the expenses of the organiza- 
tion. 


The active spirit in the Baltimore Ex- 
port and Import Board of Trade is repre- 
sented in a manager who receives a salary 
of $15,000 per annum. His sole duty is 
to attract greater business to the Port of 
Baltimore. This he has surely done. 
Prior to the creation of this exclusive port 
body Baltimore’s overseas services for gen- 
eral merchandise numbered twelve lines 
serving fifteen foreign ports. Today, 
Baltimore has more than forty services 
engaged in overseas trade with 150 ves- 
sels trading at more than 100 foreign 
ports. 

Business which heretofore moved via 
other Atlantic Coast ports and particularly 
via Philadelphia, has been obtained for 
Baltimore entirely through the aggressive- 
ness of the Export and Import Board of 
Trade. Through the efforts of this organi- 
zation the State of Maryland has author- 
ized the expenditure of $50,000,000 for the 
improvement and development of Balti- 
more’s port facilities. Baltimore mer- 
chants are a unit in agreeing that the 
creation of the Export and Import Board 
of Trade was the greatest investment ever 
made in that district. 

Baltimore has no splendid municipal 
export piers such as Philadelphia can 
boast of. Comparing the distance from 
the Delaware Capes to Philadelphia with 
the distance from Cape Henry to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia has the advantage of 
at least a day over Baltimore in the time 
required in the trip to Europe for a 
tramp steamer. The Port of Philadelphia 
is 88 nautical miles from the Delaware 
Breakwater while the Port of Baltimore is 
approximately 150 miles from the Ocean. 
This coupled with Philadelphia’s splendid 
docking and freight-handling facilities 
should be an important factor in Phila- 
delphia’s favor. 

Baltimore, however, with less facilities 
but with far more aggressiveness, is get- 
ting the business. The solution of the 
problem here, it would seem, would be the 
creation in Philadelphia, and for Phila- 
delphia of an organization along the lines 
of the Baltimore Export and Import Board 
of Trade. 


A FAR REACHING ANTI-TRUST 
LAW DECISION 
(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


purchaser, the kind, grade and quality of 
lumber sold, and all special agreements 
of every kind, verbal or written, with re- 
spect thereto. ‘The reports to be exact 
copies of orders taken.’ 

“2. A daily shipping report, with exact 
copies of the invoices, all special agree- 
ments as to terms, grade, etc. The clas- 
sification shall be the same as with sales. 

“3. A monthly production report, show- 
ing the production of the member re- 
porting during the previous month, with 
the grades and thickness, classified as pre- 
scribed in the ‘Plan.’ 

“4. A monthly stock report by each 
member, showing the stock on hand on the 
first day of the month, sold and unsold, 
green and dry, with the total of each 
kind, grade and thickness. 

“5. Price-lists. Members must file at 
the beginning of each month price-lists, 
showing prices f. o. b. shipping point, 
which shall be stated. New prices must 


be filed with the association as soon as 
made. 

“6. Inspection reports. These reports 
are to be made to the association by a 
service of its own, established for the pur- 
pose of checking up grades of the various 
members, and the ‘Plan’ provides for a 
chief inspector, and sufficient assistants to 
inspect the stocks of all members from 
time to time.” 

The reports were to be subject to audit 


by representatives of the Association and 
any member failing to report was not to 
receive the information distributed by the 
Secretary. 

The opinion of the United States Su- 
preme Court, which was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Clarke December 19, 1921, con- 
tains the following: 


“To call the activities of the defendants, 
as they are proved in this record, an ‘Open 
Competition Plan’ of action is plainly a 
misleading misnomer. 

“Genuine competitors do not make 
daily, weekly and monthly reports of the 
minutest details of their business to their 
rivals, as the defendants did; they do not 
contract, as was done here, to submit 
their books to the discretionary audit, and 
their stocks to the discretionary inspection 
of their rivals for the purpose of success- 
fully competing with them; and they do 
not submit the details of their business to 
the analysis of an expert, jointly em- 
ployed, and obtain from him a ‘harmon- 
ized’ estimate of the market as it is, and 
as, in his specially and confidentially 
informed judgment, it promises to be. 
This is not the conduct of competitors, 
but it is clearly that of men united in 
an agreement, express or implied, to act 
together and pursue a common purpose 
under a common guide that, if it did not 
stand, confessed a combination to restrict 
production and increase prices in inter- 
state commerce and as, therefore, a direct 
restraint upon that commerce, as we have 
seen that it is, that conclusion must in- 
evitably have been inferred from the facts 
which were proved. To pronounce such 
abnormal conduct on the part of 365 
natural competitors, controlling one-third 
of the trade of the country in an article 
of prime necessity, a ‘New form of com- 
petition’ and not an old form of combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, as it so plainly 
is, would be for this court to confess it- 
self blinded by words and forms to reali- 
ties which men in general very plainly 
see and understand and condemn, as an 
old evil in a new dress and with a new 
name. 

“The ‘Plan’ is, essentially, simply an 
expansion of the gentleman’s agreement of 
former days, skilfully devised to evade 
the law. 

“Three Justices dissented.” 


It is maintained by some students of 
economics that the “open competition” 
plan is the most intelligent method of 
regulating production and prices to meet 
market conditions and that it is not a 
mere subterfuge to evade the Sherman 
law. The angle from which the decision 
is viewed, producer or consumer, is of 
importance in determining the usefulness 
of the decision from a business standpoint. 
Nevertheless reasonable regulation of pro- 
duction is a vital problem. As things 
are, the anomalous condition of over- 
production in certain lines even now 
exists. As tho’ there can be too much 
created wealth, provided the other factors 
in economic system are in balance. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOONSHINE 

(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
no longer a Robinson Crusoe’s Island; 
that the price which the American farmer 
gets for his wheat, his steers, hogs, butter 
and other products is intimately related 
to the conditions of production, demand 
and finances not in America alone, but in 
every other important country on the 
globe—in England, France, Germany, 
Russia and China, for example. 

Hindsight is much easier than fore- 
sight, and it is now apparent to the 
shrewdest business thinkers in this coun- 
try that the calculations of the most 
trusted and experienced financial prophets 
who have undertaken to foretell business 
conditions for the past few years, have 
fallen wide of the mark, as a general rule, 
more through a failure to understand the 
foreign situation than from any other 
cause. If this is true—and I doubt that 
any one will have the temerity to chal- 
lenge the assumption—it is plain that the 
vital and imperative need of the American 
business man is a better understanding 
of the basic elements of the foreign sit- 
uation than he has had in the past. True, 
he can scarcely hope to grasp at one eager 
clutch a situation which is in many par- 
ticulars highly confusing to the trained 
economic thinker of large ability and long 
experience. On the other hand, no busi- 
ness man in America is in position to pro- 
tect his own interests and make all the 
profits possible who does not make a 
serious and consistent effort to understand 
the more fundamental particulars in 
which prosperity on the American farm 
and in the American store and factory, is 
today tied up with labor, trade and finan- 
cial conditions in the countries across 
the seas. 


Not long since I heard the head of a 
business say to the young salesman whom 
he hoped to sometime name as his suc- 
cessor: 

“You don’t have to know bookkeeping 
in order to sell our product—but until 
you do understand the fundamentals of 
double entry bookkeeping you are going 
to be in about as helpless a position as a 
man who cannot read or write. Get the 
notion out of your head that only those 
who aim to become accountants should 
study bookkeeping. You can’t read, 
write, talk or understand the language 
of business until you understand the 
principles of double entry bookkeeping, 
and can take a trial balance yourself. 
Those principles are as elemental as the 
alphabet and the multiplication table and 
you are open to have something put over 
on you just as long as you have failed to 
master them.” 

The business man of today who does 
not make it his business to understand 
at least the rudiments of the “foreign 
trade situation” both as to its industrial, 
financial and general economic aspects, is 
in much the same unprotected situation 
as the aspirant for a position at the head 
of a business to whom double entry book- 
keeping is a profound mystery. 

The typical American business man 


does not relish being told that his igno- 


rance of the most elemental principles of 
economics, as related to world trade and 
world finance, is so great as to imperil 
the size of his profits or that he can no 
longer hope to cope successfully with the 
forces which are arrayed against him un- 
less he masters the rudiments of busi- 
ness economics, at least to an extent 
which will enable him to understand the 
language of those who are supposed to 
be the best qualified to analyze existing 
conditions of this country as affected by 
the conditions in foreign countries. But 
it is the time for blunt speaking. 

Take, for example, the matter of for- 
eign exchange and the principles which 
govern in that field. Only a small per- 
centage of the smaller business men in 
this country have even the most elemen- 
tal knowledge of those principles—yet 
they are operating today to strangle 
American exports, close thousands of fac- 
tories and throw several million men out 
of employment. If the average American 
citizen had a knowledge of the simplest 
fundamentals of sound finance, would pro- 
posals by Henry Ford, Senator Ladd and 
other men in high position to meet the 
popular need for more money by printing 
more money receive a shadow of accept- 
ance? This is virtually what the legisla- 
tion urged by these men and by many 
others amounts to—in spite of the fact 
that in European countries where the gov- 
ernment printing presses have been 
working overtime money is about the 
most worthless commodity a person can 
own. 

The problems of tariff legislation are 
immanent and we are about to have 
new legislation on that score. It will 


affect all business in America—small as 
well as large—and in a very direct way. 
Any man who leaves his thinking on that 
subject to members of Congress, college 
professors and “Experts” is guilty of a 
failure to protect his own business in a 
business-like manner. The instinct of 
self-preservation should make every man 
in business in the United States today 
feel a direct and personal pressure to 
acquire a knowledge of at least the rudi- 
ments of business economics, so that he 
may accept or reject for himself the 
theories and statements offered by those 
who are in the business of formulating 
economic sentiments, policies and legis- 
lation. 

Give us the facts—every cheering 
fact in sight—but let every plea for 
good cheer in business outlook have a 
substantial fact behind it. Do not stress 
the “psychological influence” of “cheer- 
ful thinking” to quite the extent which 
it has been stressed in the immediate past. 
We are a bit surfeited with the “business- 
a-state-of-mind” stuff. Perhaps it is—but 
no state of mind which is utterly unre- 
lated to the existing state of facts with 
which it is concerned is going to be either 
permanent or satisfying. 

And not only does the American busi- 
ness man need to know the facts of the 
economic situation but he needs to know 
how to read them in relation to each other 
and to his own business. 

The net of the whole matter is that 
business success in the days and years 
just ahead calls for the application of 
more intelligence than it has demanded 
in the past—a sounder and broader under- 
standing of the great world forces which 
are shaping supply, demand and prices 
for the American producer. Putting it 
in the bluntest terms possible it is going 
to become increasingly difficult for the 
ignorant man in business to “get past” 
and show a profit; successful men who 
boast that they confine their reading to 
base-ball reports are going to become 
about as scarce as passenger pigeons. 
This is because virtually every business 
has lost its old local limitations and is 
touched and moved by new and complex 
influences radiating from conditions in 
countries thousands of miles from our 
shores. 

America is no longer an_ isolated 
Utopia; she has moved dangerously near 
to the center of the World stage and it is 
up to her average citizen to broaden out 
and get the firing range on the new 
situation—even if he has to neglect the 
sporting page occasionally to do so. 
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WHAT IS YOUR GUESS? 


TOO MANY CORONERS 


Knowledge is power, say the wise men 
of theory, but practical men, who pay 
taxes with pain, insist that it is wise to 
discover, first of all, cost of that knowl- 
edge and demand for that power before 
mortgaging our whole future to secure it. 

Everybody knows, by this time, that 
something serious happened during the 
World War; every sane man believes that 
some old machinery has been scrapped for- 
ever. But the real, red-blooded, Ameri- 
can is inclined to concentrate energy upon 
constructing a new machine instead of 
laboriously discussing cause of accident 
that wrecked the old machine. 

Expert commissions, without number, 
and at tremendous cost to the taxpayer, 
have investigated everything and every- 
body since the creation of Adam, and in 
America new Commissions have sat, as 
coroner, on every other Commission, with 
a regularity that has exhausted the money 
of the treasury and the patience of the 
taxpayer. Hadn't we better call a halt on 
these overworked and overpaid Coroners? 

We all know that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy. We are willing to 
accept, as proved, that a disastrous and 
debilitating war took place in Europe; 
that wealth was wasted, that somebody, 
somewhere, sometime, made a mistake; 
let us grant all this, send back to crea- 
tive work the small army of critical dead- 
days experts, and put the money they are 
now wasting into a fund to reduce taxa- 
tion for an overtaxed and over-advised 
business community. 

In the old days of whaling ships cap- 
tains were men of most emphatic lan- 
guage. One such captain, on a certain 
voyage, had been most brutal in his treat- 
ment of his first mate. But one day this 
first mate landed a splendid whale, to the 
delirious joy of the captain. The captain 
called the crew together and speaking to 
the mate, said: 

“When I get to New York I’m going to 
buy you a $20 dinner at Delmonico’s; 
when I get to New York I’m going to buy 
you a $500 watch and a diamond pin.” 

The mate looked the captain squarely 
in the eye and said: 

“When we get back to New York I 
don't want no $20 dinner at Delmonico’s; 
when we get back to New York I don’t 
want no $500 watch and diamond pin; 
all I want is the plainest kind of 
civility, but I want that civility right here 
and now.” 

To be relieved of vexatious interfer- 
ence by self-constituted and self-certified 
experts, to be eased a bit in the matter of 
taxation, to receive, in short, the plainest 
kind of “civility’—that is the call of the 
hour from the great creative commercial 
section of the nation. 

Bury the coroners, and don’t let them 
continue to call commerce “dead,” and 
“sit in inquest” on all enterprise. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF FINANCIAL ROME 


OO many people, when discussing 
present day economic problems, for- 
get that history repeats itself and that 
great nations in the past have faced many 
of the perils and dangers that seem to 
trouble us today. It is only by studying 
the past financial history of nations that 
we can in any way prophesy what may 
happen to our own. | 
It has been roughly estimated that at the| 
time of the death of the Emperor Augus- | 
tus Cesar, A.D. 14, that the total actual | 
supply of money in the Roman Empire 
approximated $1,750,000,000, the Roman 
Empire then embracing practically all of 
Western Europe as well as North Africa, 
Asia Minor and much of the Near East, 
with a population of about 150,000,000. 

The Roman Empire was then in its 
period of great prosperity and its ordered 
system with its wonderful system of high- 
ways and bridges many of which can still 
be seen extended over vast areas. | 

Yet, as is the way of nations, this great | 
Empire declined, financially as well as 
politically. And after its disappearance 
as a political entity the nations that grew 
out of it also economically decayed until 
on the accession of Charlemagne in A. D.| 
800 the actual supply of money and prop- 
erty in these same regions of Western 
Europe had sunk to about $165,000,000, 
less than the resources of many national 
banks in the United States today. 

Under Charlemagne, from 780 to 814, 
we find the coinage reformed for the first 
time in about four hundred years and 
for a brief space business seemed to re- 
vive in much of Western Europe. But 
after his death in 814 the type, value and 
standard of the coins again becomes 
worse, and not until about the year 1200, 
when the age of cathedral-building comes, | 
do we find business reviving on any con-) 
siderable scale and the coinage materially 
improved. 

In a subsequent article we will discuss 
the great private bankers of the period 
from 1200 until the discovery of America| 
in 1492. This article will briefly describe 
some of the reasons for the financial de- | 
cline and fall of that gigantic fabric of 


This, first of all, caused large amounts 
of the precious metals to go to the East, 
and particularly to Constantinople, which 
in A.D. 312 became the capital of the 
Eastern Roman Empire. From about a. D. 
450 to a.p. 1204 the gold coins struck at 
Constantinople never depreciated and con- 
sequently Constantinople became the fi- 
nancial and trading center of the Western 
World, no matter what the civil or foreign 
disturbances might be. Though riots, in- 
vasions, murders and blindings of Emper- 
ors might be going on, the coinage re- 


the Roman Empire until the innate 
Roman sense of order brought about bet- 
ter things under these great adminis- 
trators. No longer could Pompey, the 
“advance agent” of powerful capitalistic 
groups at Rome, whose investments in 
Asia Minor had yielded poor returns, 
bargain with the tax-gatherers there for 
the amount to be collected, and like 
the old Chinese provincial mandarins, 
“squeeze” from the people $1,500,000 to 
about $7,500,000 annually. Previous to 
Julius Casar’s time young men of power- 


the Roman Empire, which once seemed | 
so secure and such an excellent “credit | 
risk.” 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE DELAWARE 
COUNTY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


7 le cause of all wars,” says Henry Ford, “is gold, gold and inter- 
national bankers.” According to Mr. Ford, we should dispense with 
gold, except in the arts, and substitute government paper money, 

representing the production of wealth—Muscles Shoals, for instance. Has 

there not been enough demonstration of this cheap money fallacy? With- 
out considering its disastrous effect on the international exchanges, Mr. 

Ford’s money millenium scheme should at least be accompanied by a guar- 

antee that labor, which produces wealth, will not be paid out of proportion 

to the amount of wealth produced. Otherwise we would all be getting some- 
thing for nothing. What would be Mr. Ford’s idea of the relative value of 
money and wealth under such conditions? Labor has its own problems, to 
be sure, but we must recognize that money, representing value, depreciates 
both with the increase in the monetary supply itself and in the reduction 
in the amount of value it represents. The history of fiat money in our own 
country is sufficient proof of this statement. Give us the Ford money scheme 
and America would have nothing on some of the Continental countries today. 
* * * * * * * * * * > * 


Many evils have crept into our body politic. Legislation has hindered 


rather than helped business, but the country went ahead so fast that it has 


continued to go forward under its own momentum. The case of the rail- 
roads is strikingly illustrated in the following clipped from the New York 
Evening Post: 

An ambitious young man went to a university professor and said: 

“Sir, I desire a course of training which will fit me to become the super- 
intendent of a great railway system. How much will such a course cost, and 
how long will it take?” 

“Young man,” replied the professor, “such a course would cost you 
$20,000 and would require twenty years of your time, but on the other hand, 
by spending $300 of your money and three months of your time, you may 
be elected to Congress; once there you will feel yourself competent to direct 
not one, but all the great railroad systems of our country.” 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 


It requires no great stretch of the imagination to see in the future an- 
other test of our banking system, when, with great gold reserves, we may face 
the danger of another period of inflation. Then, in all probability, there 
would be no government financing necessitating a dangerous expansion of 
credit and currency. In order that American business may be spared the 
shocks of another period of readjustment, may those in control of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, should occasion arise, stand firm against extreme in- 
flationary tendencies. May they be above politics, above undue sectional or 
class pressure, above public clamor for a demonitized dollar, concerned only 
in achieving the purposes for which the system was founded, by serving the 
country according to the principles of a safe, sane and constructive monetary 
policy. 


|mained intact for nearly eight hundred 


One of the chief reasons was the de-| years. 


cline in the value and standard of the) 


Another reason for the financial decline 


coinage and the failure to maintain a|of the Roman Empire was the decay of 


uniform gold standard. The aurei, the 
standard gold coin, weighed 118 grains in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius (who died 
in A.D. 180) and only 68 in the fifth 
century. This was begun by the Emperor 
Nero in the year A.D. 64, when he reduced 
the amount of silver in the silver coins 
by ten per cent. The debasement of the 
silver currency continued until about two 
hundred years later, in the reign of the 
Emperor Probus the silver coins were 
merely coated with silver. 


ithe civil service system introduced by 
| Julius Cesar, one of the greatest of the 
world’s financiers, and perfected by the 
‘Emperor Augustus. They placed the 
|procurators and prefects, who corre- 
sponded roughly with our governors and 
|mayors, on fixed salaries and fixed the 
‘amount of tribute, or as we would say, 
Federal taxation, to be paid by each 
province. Imagine people in California 
| paying one rate of income tax and another 
\in Ohio. Yet that is what went on in 


ful Roman families had been too often 
tempted to become “Get Rich Quick Wal- 
lingfords” through triumphs and booty in 
the Roman dependencies, much as many 
of the early English adventurers to India 
did in Warren Hastings’ time. 

But an even more important cause than 
these was the constant impairment of 
credit and loaning facilities in the later 
years of the Roman Empire, as well as 
the lessening of the number of enterprises 
which would yield a fair margin of profit. 
In this connection it is well to remember 
that the Roman law never recognized a 
corporation, a fact which prevented the 
organization of corporations to develop 


the outlying districts of the Roman Em- 
pire, as the great British Chartered Com- 
panies did in Africa in the nineteenth 
century. Whatever may be said against 
the modern corporation and trusts, we 
should always remember that their ab- 
sence during the latter years of the Ro- 
man Empire powerfully contributed to 
that Empire’s economic downfall. The 
so-called Roman anti-trust legislation, 
such as the laws against “res repetundis” 
seem to have been directed against indi- 
viduals who sought to defraud and not 
against corporations. 

While the constantly increasing number 
of slaves and the inefficiency of their 
work, coupled with the almost total lack 
of popular education, also contributed to 
this economic decay, another factor was 
the lack of any national banking system 
as well as a lack of savings banks or 
savings institutions of any kind. The 
only exceptions seems to have been that 
private individuals frequently gave large 
sums of money to the priests in the 
heathen temples, much as is done today in 
many Far Eastern countries. These priests 
seem to have carried on a kind of general 
banking and trust fund business which, 
not being under any kind of official super- 
vision owing to the very liberal attitude 
of the Romans toward the various re- 
ligiens in their Empire, must often have 
been mismanaged. “Great indeed was 
Diana of the Ephesians” if she could act 
as “A savings bank with a trust depart- 
ment,” and the injunctions against usury 
in the Bible brought about, with the 
spread of Christianity, the gradual disuse 
of this practice. 

The trust funds and rural credits es- 
tablished for various Italian cities out of 
the funds of the Empire by Hadrian and 
Trajan fell greatly in value and in’ pur- 
chasing power with the decay of the 
standard of currency and undoubtedly 
brought about much misery and discon- 
tent among the people. And even more 
important than this was the lack of repre- 
sentative government,—people felt that 
the only advantage they received from 
their Roman citizenship was the right to 
be taxed. 

So Rome fell financially—possibly be- 
cause she had no newspapers to tell the 
people what was going on. But the fact 
that no Roman ever started a Federal Re- 
serve System or a savings bank as we 
now know it, had a great deal to do with 
the course of history in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. We have avoided 
many of these mistakes of ancient Roman 
finance—and we wonder what people in 
A.D. 2122 will think of our coinage and 
banking businesses. 
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MAKE THE SESQUI-CEN- 
TENNIAL UNIQUE AND 
DISTINCTIVE 


Emphasize Quality Rather Than 
Quantity 


Note.—Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer, who fa- 
vors us with this contribution, speaks 
with the authority born of ripe experi- 
ence. His views, therefore, should com- 
mand wide-spread interest, as well as the 
special consideration of those more di- 
rectly responsible for making the Fair a 
SUCCESS. 

We talk about sites, names, fine build- 
ings, director generals and appropriations 
of public money. If we have these, we 
can go on—all will come out right in 
the end. I think this is doubtful. It is 
not clear that we should wish to go on 
without the approval of the community. 
This we need to gain first, and we can- 
not gain it without an initial plan which 
will deserve and receive sincere public 
commendation. It may be taken for 
granted that extravagance in the use of 
money at the present time will not have 
popular favor. It should also be under- 
stood that no great enthusiasm is likely 
to be felt for the “World’s Fair,” as we 
have had it and seen it now these many 
years. The desire to look at exhibitions 
of products is satisfied now by the great 
department stores and the museums, to be 
found in every large city. Two or three 
large stores in Philadelphia today contain 
a vast deal more of interest and value 
than was gathered together in the various 
buildings of the “Centennial” all taken 
together. The moving picture has brought 
the world to the doors of the people. 
They have seen nearly everything, or the 
vitalized representation of it. The de- 
mand now is for another kind of celebra- 
tion. We have a great national, an in- 
ternational event to commemorate; why 
not use our opportunity in a new way? 
Notable successes, such as ours was in 
1876, cannot be repeated. Let us note 
the progress of the times and take the 
lead again with world-wide credit to 
Philadelphia. 

The new notes which we can inject 
into this celebration in 1926 are color, 
and movement, and pageantry. Instead of 
buildings, full of raw products and manu- 
factured goods, we need exhibits which 
will illustrate the civilization of the world. 
Instead of an international exposition it 
could much better be a Festival of the 
Nations. Foreign peoples should be asked 
to contribute something peculiarly indica- 
tive of their history and life, and we will 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 


LITTLE MEN NOT BIG PROBLEMS THIS NATION’S |~“PHE YEAR OF HARD 


PERIL 


OME years ago here in Philadelphia, at the heart of the Republic, men 
of Russian birth temporarily finding sanctuary, proclaimed loudly and 
in public places the miraculous power of socialism—anarchy—time 

passed; these one-time residents of the city of brotherly love, returned to 
Russia and inaugurated a rule of confiscation, murder and moral chaos. 

Some of these Russian visitors, however, did not follow in the footsteps 
of their old home leaders. They believed in America, it was, to them, the 
open door of opportunity. With a clearer vision, they accepted our rule of 
liberty under law, and rejected the old world doctrine of “Liberty” uncon- 
trolled by law. One of these America loving Russians has just reaped a great 
reward, and in his winning of this prize, has given to the whole world a 
convincing proof that the America of today is the same free America loved 
by Washington and Lincoln, whose birthdays have been celebrated this 
month of February. For during this short month history has been written 
that will be read by millions beyond the limits of our land. That history 
concerns an orphan, Russian boy, who landed in Philadelphia penniless, and, 
save for a brother, friendless. Only twenty four years ago, he fought poverty, 
won an education; won admission to the bar; and this month was appointed 
a Judge of a Philadelphia Court. 

Can history show a finer proof of the possibilities of America? Can 
history show a more illuminating contrast than that furnished by the fate of 
the Russian who didn’t believe in America, and became part of the Russian 
chaos, and this other Russian who did believe in America and has become a 
Judge. 

We have a lot of little Americans who do not believe in America, and 
are dazed at what they call “Problems impossible of solution”; to such there 
is suggestion in this incident. One day, in Virginia, a visitor, riding along 
a country road, saw in a nearby field a darkey boy asleep, his head pillowed 
on a half-eaten watermelon. Waking the boy, he said, “Too much water- 
melon, Bill.” “No, too little nigger,” came the quick retort. 

That is the real deduction today—men too little, not problems too big, is 
the danger. 


BLUE SKY LAWS 


N order to protect the public against fraudulent investments most of the 

States have enacted Blue Sky Laws. These laws are lacking in uniformity 

and because of the absence of Federal statute there is no protection 
against the interstate misuse of the mails, telephone and telegraph. Moreover 
the enforcement of present laws, in many instances, works a hardship on 
legitimate enterprise. In this country we urgently need a single and simple 
law adopted by all the States, a law requiring adequate information in con- 
nection with security offerings, something similar to the British Companies’ 
Act, and make misrepresentation a civil and criminal offense. Beyond this, 
legislation should not go. We are convinced that only by legislation along 
these lines will the losses of hundreds of millions a year in fraudulent 
promotions be reduced to inconsequent proportions. 


AMERICAN WAGES 


HAT about the American Standard of Living. Take a look at the 
comparative daily wage scales of blacksmiths, mechanics, masons, 
electricians, day laborers at the recent rate of exchange: 


Less than United States 


Goermanyae. octane aire siosaisti 3s $0.67 825% 
Ttaly easton eer cen 85 640% 
Japanese eee oe re ees 1.27 388% 
France Sener ate one oer tani date 1.38 349% 
England {oc oAstscaiete he met 2.55 143% 
United States siti scr. cee see we 6.20 


This apparent wage handicap under which the U. S. seems to labor is 
partially offset by the increased output of American labor. How much this 
amounts to is not determined but on the other hand Japan, for instance, is 
working 70 hours a week. But it is very obvious allowing for these offsetting 
factors that the differential is heavily against American industry. Once that 
fact is established, and who will have the temerity to dispute it, what becomes 
of the American market, if the differential not only in wages, but also in 
exchange applied to every factor of production, is allowed to work against 
our domestic interests. 


WORK 


By Forrest Crissey 


(Note—The principles herein laid 
down by Mr. Crissey are unassailable. 
But whether they will be applied gener- 
ally during this year remains to be seen. 
In other words, a secondary period of 
inflation would tend to delay for a time 
the universal application of the principle 
of hard work. Right now there are cer- 
tain artificial elements werking against 
the natural process of economic law. 
Mr. Crissey, however, makes due allow- 
ance for these factors.) 

Historians may tie many tags to 1922 
but it is a safe bet that the most apt 
and illuminating one will bear the legend 
THE YEAR OF HARD WORK. To use 
an expression which has become alto- 
gether too familiar since 1913, things have 
been coming “pretty soft” for everybody 
from the wage worker to the kings of 
national and international finance—that 
is to say, they were coming that way un- 
til the delayed tidal wave of deflation 
swept the country and devastated the 
farms a little more than a year ago. 
Since then the going has not been quite 
so soft. We have awakened to the fact 
that we are facing the cold gray dawn of 
“the morning after.” 

But the practical question which is up 
to every man—banker, merchant, clerk, 
shop worker and day laborer is: What are 
we going to do about it? 

The answer is so simple, so obvious, 
that it seems almost silly. We’re going 
to work harder—all of us who keep our 
heads above water. The sooner we be- 
come saturated with this conviction and 
begin to make its practical application, 
the easier it will be to win out. And 
those who contrive to keep their heads 
above water and their balances in black 
ink instead of red will be fairly entitled 
to consider themselves as winners in the 
1922 race. 

Because the merchant is everywhere 
and the store is the hub of community 
life, from the cross-roads hamlet to the 
great city, let us take the storekeeper as 
an example in point. 

There is scarcely a practical business 
economist in America who has not rec- 
ognized and emphasized the fact that re- 
tail merchandizing must be on a new 
basis from this time forward; that there 
is every reason to believe that its basic 
policies must be changed. Why? Be- 
cause almost every merchant now active 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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THE YEAR OF HARD WORK 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


in trade has had his training and exper- 
ience on a market of with a general up- 
ward trend of prices; because we have 
now entered upon an era—and_ prob- 
ably not a short one, either—of a gen- 
eral downward trend of prices in mer- 
chandise. There will be fluctuations, of 
course, ag there were in the period im- 
mediately following the Civil War and 
following every other important war in 
every country on earth—but I’m speaking 
of the general price trend. 

From 1864, the end of the Civil War, 
to 1896 the drop in prices was almost 
unbroken—the only exception being an 
insignificant rally in 1880. In the early 
nineties prices began to climb and kept 
on climbing until 1920. Prices took al- 
most an identical course following the 
War of 1821—downward until about 1843 
and then upward until the Civil War. 
The history of prices in every country 
which has had a big war tells the same 
story. In this fact that following each 
important war prices have followed a gen- 
eral downward trend for some thirty 
years only the foolish and the short- 
sighted will see a meaningless coinci- 
dence instead of the operation of an 
economic principle. This statement is 
not to be taken as the equivalent of say- 
ing that prices of merchandise will go 
down in America for thirty years begin- 
ning with the big slump of 1921. Many 
powerful factors of economic recoil must 
be taken into account—factors whose 
force for recovery cannot now be fully 
méasured. But the fact remains that 
every valid consideration shows that we 
are probably in for a prolonged and un- 
comfortable period of declining prices. 

Now return to the matter of the mer- 
chant’s job of making money on a gen- 
erally declining market—which nearly all 
thoughtful men in trade admit is the situ- 
ation which they face. Can it be done? 
and if so, how? 

Lately I put that question squarely up 
to one of the most successful country or 
provincial merchants in America. His 
store is in a capital city of a Mid-Western 
state. Unhesitatingly he answered: 

“Any merchant can make reasonable 
profits in a period of generally declining 
prices—but he can’t do it on the work- 


ing schedule almost universally followed | 


in the period where the price trend was 
generally upward, the kind of a period 
in which virtually every active merchant 
in America today has gained his ex- 
perience. 

“All merchants who make consistent 
and reasonable profits from now on must 
work harder than they have ever worked 
—and must be able to get more and better 
work from their associates and employes. 
The soft and careless days are over and 
gone—the days in which merchandise not 
sold promptly accumulated profit from 
the rise of the general market price. 

“A quick turnover is the technical ex- 


pression which covers the merchant’s 
cardinal necessity of today and tomorrow. 
In short, goods not sold immediately are, 
with occasional exceptions, bound to be 
overtaken by the general market decline 
and be thereby sapped of any possible 
profit. And back of quick turnover are 
two important factors: hard work on the 
part of every individual involved in the 
process of passing the goods on to the 
ultimate consumer and also quick delivy- 
ery from the manufacturer and the job- 
ber or wholesaler. 

“This means that manufacturers, job- 
bers and transportation companies must 
speed up so that the dragon of declining 
prices will not be able to overtake the 
goods between the time of the retailer’s 
order and their arrival in his store. The 
delivery delays which have become com- 
monplace during and since the war will 
have to come to a quick end if the re- 
tailer is to survive on a falling market. 
Railroad freight service must go from first 
to third speed—from destructive careless- 
ness and contemptuous indifference 10 
alert, interested and efficient forwarding 
service. Freight hands, and train crews 
must be made to understand that their 
jobs depend, in the long run, upon getting 
freight from origin to destination in the 
shortest time and the best condition pos- 
sible—because retailers will lose money 
on goods delayed in transit on a declining 
market. And the same necessity is upon 
every hand that touches every commodity 
from the raw material to the finished 
product on the shelves or the counters 
of the retailer. All along it’s going to 
be a race with a declining market. 

“T’m satisfied that most manufacturers, 
wholesalers and railway executives recog- 
nize this peculiar necessity for more speed 
in the delivery of goods; but I am equally 
certain that this necessity is not clearly 
seen by the rank and file of labor involved 
in getting the goods into the hands of re- 
tailers. Before we’re through with the 
big job of deflation in this country there’s 
going to be a mighty slashing of the net- 
work of red-tape wherever it hinders the 
quick and careful forwarding of goods. 
Transportation of every sort is clogged 
and throttled with red tape ‘agreements’ 
and ‘rules and regulations.’ This drag 
on quick turnover will have to go or the 
business of freight forwarding on a falling 
market will wither and shrivel. 

“Again, the retailer who survives the 
ordeal of doing business on a gradually 
falling market must pitch his buying 
policy to that key. This will mean a 
radical change to most merchants, to the 
great body of retailers in the country dis- 
tricts. Every purchase must be made 
with an eye to quick, immediate sale. 

“This policy may be applied in a hun- 
dred ways but perhaps its most obvious 
application is in respect to sizes. In my 
own buying of garments for example, I 
am not putting into stock those sizes 
which are exceptional and out of the 
range of average demand. In other words 
I am not carrying garments for the ex- 


cessively fat or the excessively lean cus- 
tomer. I can’t afford to do this for the 
chances are that such sizes may remain 
unsold for a considerable time, perhaps 
for an entire season. 

“How do I meet the situation when I 
have a call for a garment of unusual size 
and haven’t it in stock? By learning 
precisely what the customer desires in 
style and quality and then saying: ‘We'll 
get it for you immediately and have it 
sent by express.’ That phrase has become 
common in our store and it seldom fails 
to get satisfactory results, 

“Sticking close to the ‘mean average 
temperature’ of consumer demand—as to 
the weather man would phrase it—is go- 
ing to be reduced to a science in the 
hard working, hard-trading days ahead of 
us. There is scarcely a line of goods 
made or sold today in which closer stand- 
ardization cannot be applied to distinct 
economic advantage to the consumer, the 
retailer and the manufacturer—but espe- 
cially to the retailer. 

There are too many variations and 
styles—many of them devised simply to 
afford unsubstantial ‘talking points.’ A 
rigid elimination of superfluous styles, 
sizes and patterns is a necessity on a fall- 
ing market when the merchant cannot 
possibly afford to invest in goods made for 
the unusual customer or the unusual de- 
mand. Goods which are offered on the 
plea that they will sell at a good profit 
‘when the right customer comes along’ 
are not going to get the money from am- 
bitious retailers as readily in the next 
few years as they have in the past. 

“You would be surprised to know how 
many storekeepers there are in this coun- 
try who are survivors of the old-time 
system of buying for months ahead—say 
six months or at least three months. 
They could get away with that easy-going 
practice when the general trend of prices 
was upward—but it spells disaster and 
elimination today. My buying is almost 
literally done from hand to mouth. Evy- 
ery morning after the dusting is finished 
there is a general conference of all hands 
on the subject of ‘shorts’-—goods needed 
to meet immediate demand. Keeping a 
merchandizing business keyed up to this 
pitch means hard work for its heads— 
and for its feet and hands, too! 

“My nose is on the grindstone and I 
know I’ve got to keep it there if I meet 
the stiuation ahead of the business. The 
easy old play days are over—I’m not 
fooling myself on that score a particle. 
I know I’ve got to fight for profits from 
now on. Those merchants who do not 
realize this necessity are not going to 
last long on a downward or sagging 
market. 

“There are two other things which any 
merchant must do who achieves any suc- 
cess in these difficult days and in those to 
come. He must be quick to take his loss 
on goods which do not move promptly. 
Carrying goods ‘over-—from one season to 
another—is the peak of merchandizing 
folly under existing conditions. Occa- 


sionally it was good policy when the price 
trend was upward—although it was, I 
think, quite generally a mistake. But 
now it is simply suicidal. Turn the goods 
at some price—but turn them! 

“Again, the merchant who steers clear 
of the rocks in the course ahead of busi- 
ness today must know precisely where he 
stands—must know it every day in the 


year, not at the end of the year or semi- 


annually. Drifting along without keeping 


an eye on the compass will spell ship- 
wreck under 1922 conditions. Bank and — 


jobber pressure is going to force this as 
never before. The easy-going merchant 
who guesses his financial latitude and 
longitude is going on the rocks. 

“You can sketch the whole program in 
the phrase: ‘More work and harder work 
for everybody.’ ” 

The merchant who made these remarks 
is notably successful. And one of the 
greatest elements of his success is that he 
is able to impart his understanding of the 
situation to his “help” and to get the co- 
operation of his employes. That is one 
of the tasks up to every employer—and 
one of the most difficult of all tasks, too. 
The situation faced by the merchant is 
not essentially different from that which 
confronts every man in every line of ac- 
tivity. Clock-watching and loafing on the 
job are going to be decidedly out of 
fashion in the years just before us. The 
worker who does not give an honest and 
unstinted return in production of service 
is not going to be in position to take a 
deep interest in clocks of any kind; the 
chances are that his own trusty alarm 
clock will be silent or in the pawn shop. 

Neither the office nor the shop is going 
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to have any place for the man who is — 


more interested in the doctrine of “not 
killing the job” than he is in showing how 


much he can do, how well he can do it— 


and how cheerfully! 
bluff and bunk and “front” is going to 
be squeezed out of business in the front 


A whole lot of — 


offices and about the mahogany desks as 
well as out in the factories, shops and — 


stores in this era of sagging prices, and 
bank “carpets” are going to suffer an un- 
common amount of wear from the “re- 
luctant feet” of those who are summoned 
to tread them to show the banker where 
they are “at.” “Front” is a mighty poor 


and cheap commodity on a declining mar- — 
ket, a period of “paying the fiddler” for — 


a protracted spree of jazz and waste. 

But those who face the fact that 1922 
is going to be the Year of Hard Work 
with courage and determination will have 
a huge, tactical advantage over those 
who listen to the venders of economic 
panaceas and the sirens of false hopes. 


Those who are willing to work hard with — 


their heads and their hands have no need 
to face the future with any feeling of 


ere 


gloom. Only those who still hug the no- — 


tion that something is going to happen to 


continue their course along the path of j 


easy money and soft living are entitled to 
entertain feelings of profound gloom at 
the outlook. 
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MAKE THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
UNIQUE AND DISTINCTIVE 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


find a setting for them, devised by our 
most capable painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, landscape artists, lighting engineers, 
and other men qualified for the service. 

It is not hard to visualize such a Fes- 
tival. Who of us would not rather have 
an Oriental Bazaar, in an area set aside 
for its reproduction, than a place filled 
with coffee and dates? A hundred men 
making Turkey carpets in native sur- 
roundings than the mere carpet itself? A 
mosque or a temple than a “Main Build- 
ing,” or a “Machinery Hall”? Why might 
not France send us an historical and 
modern working display of her Gobelin 
industry, rather than the old and well- 
known government exhibit of bottled and 
canned goods, which has served at every 
exposition for so many years? Why 
should not Baden, for example, send us 
a shop with artisans at work on clocks 


‘directly out of Triberg, or some other lit- 


tle town in the Black Forest, with the 
picturesque folk scenes appertaining to 
that part of the earth’s surface? Or Ja- 
pan, a tea house with rickshaws, and 
glimpses of her striking street life? Or 
Canada, let us say, a contribution illus- 
trative of her northern fur trade, with 
posts and trappers and animals, as well 
as the peltry of the Hudson Bay coun- 
try? Or New Mexico, the Indians and 
their pottery, such as we see at Albuquer- 
que? Or Montana and Oregon, something 
equally characteristic of their life? 

If we were to have such a “Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial” celebration, it would be not very 
different from a great pageant. Through 
it would pass the people of many lands 
in their native dress. It would be an 
international festival of color and beauty, 
of life and movement. It would be a 
motion picture, made real, down whose 
vistas every one might pass and feel him- 
self a citizen of the world. 


During the summer the city should it- 
self make characteristic contributions to 
the Festival. We should put on a great 
Chronicle Play in the field at Belmont, on 
which a large pageant was given in 1912, 
repeating it from time to time, as the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary was celebrated at in- 
tervals at Plymouth last summer. Now 
and again the costumed participants could 
form an historical procession to pass along 
the Parkway, and up and down Broad 
Street, as was done in a memorable way 
during the “Founders’ Week” celebration 
in Philadelphia in 1908. To be quite cer- 
tain that none of our visitors should leave 
us without going to Valley Forge, for the 
contemplation of that scene and a renewal 
of their faith in the republic, we should 
stage a small pageant-play at that place 
in the manner of the Mission Play, which 
has led such a notable history for years, 
and has been of so much educational value 
at San Gabriel, near Los Angeles. 

It is tolerably clear to me that what 
our lagging Sesqui-Centennial enterprise 
needs is a plan which will distinguish it 
from other celebrations. If it can be 
given some new character, just as the 
“Centennial” was new, when it was pre- 
sented to the world, it will arrest atten- 
tion at home, in the country at large and 
in foreign countries. If we can lead the 
people to believe that this is to be, not 
another “Centennial” or another “World’s 
Fair,” but a great Festival of an entirely 
different character, they will not only 
pledge us their co-operation and aid in 
making it ready, but they will come from 
all sides to view it afterward. 

There is no advertising value and not 
much commonsense in another “Centen- 
nial.” The whole world can be filled with 
expectancy, if we shall perfect a great 
international bazaar of the kind I have 
outlined, vitalized with motion, and beau- 
tified by light and color. 

If we do not determine beforehand 
what form our celebration is to have, we 
shall soon be irrevocably burdened with 
the same ugly state buildings and govern- 
ment exhibits, which have oppressed other 
exhibition managements. I have twice 
been embarrassed in this manner in my 
experience with celebrations. The tact 
and energy required to extricate the un- 
dertakings from commitments made by 
early invitations for co-operation could 
have been employed with advantage to the 
enterprises in question in other ways. No 
invitations for participation should go for- 
ward until we know what kind of par- 
ticipation we want, until we know what 
can serve the ends in view. 

The people of this city and state, and 
the surrounding states, will give this cele- 
bration of 1926 their heartiest support. 
But they must be assured, it seems to me, 
that it is to be a celebration wisely 
planned along some new and valuable 
lines, and that their money (whether it 
be directly contributed, or spent through 
the tax office) shall not be sunk by the 
million and tens of millions in the old 
manner in useless buildings, which in 


November and December, 1926, will need 
to be razed to the ground. 


BUSINESS LIFE 
INSURANCE 


For Individuals and Firms 


Note.—This is the first of two articles 
by Brown Crosby & Company on busi- 
ness life insurance that deals specifically 
with the man in business by himself, or 
with partnerships. The next article dis- 
cusses corporation life insurance prob- 
lems. 

In virtually every business there is an 
advantage in using some form of life in- 
surance. It may be to protect the busi- 
ness against loss of the brain power of an 
executive; to insure the payment of a de- 
ferred obligation; to build up a cash 
reserve immediately available in emer- 
gency; to purchase the interest of some 
firm member at his death, paying his 
estate in full without causing financial 
pressure on the business; to preserve 
credit in the event of the death of the 
financial backer, or any one of several 
other insurable contingencies. 

The life insurance advisor should know 
the essential facts regarding the personal 
and business affairs of his client, for the 
amount and kind of protection provided 
must fit the specific situation. 

In the event of the death of a firm 
member it is generally best for the firm 
and the family of the deceased to have 
his interest paid out to his estate in cash, 
and to have the relation between the fam- 
ily and the business terminated as soon 
as possible. The proper method to pro- 
vide a fund for this purpose is life insur- 
ance. The provision of such insurance 
in many cases may be the means of con- 
tinuing the solvency both of the business 
and of the estate. 

Life insurance premiums should be 
charged to the firm in the same manner 
as premiums on other forms of insurance. 
Taking into account the cash value of the 
insurance year by year, the net expense 
to the business frequently is less than 
other forms of insurance ordinarily pur- 
chased. 

Frequently the best method is to have 
a separate policy issued on the life of 
each member and payable to his family 
or his estate. An agreement is entered 
into by the different members of the firm 
that the amount received from insurance 
policies at the death of any member shall 
be applied either in full or on account of 
his interest in the firm, leaving the busi- 
ness intact to the surviving member or 
members. In case there are more than 
two members, on the death of the second, 
his estate would receive his full interest 
in cash. At the death of the last sur- 
vivor, the amount received by his estate 
will enable his heirs to continue the busi- 
ness indefinitely, or until they can sell 
it as a live asset. 

In many cases the joint life contract 
does not give full protection to a firm. It 


is just as necessary for the surviving 
member or members to have protection as 
it was before the first death occurred. 
Another important argument is that, fol- 
lowing the death of the first member, the 
survivor or survivors may not be able te 
secure new insurance. Even if they do, 
it must be taken at an advanced age and 
at a higher rate. The chances are that the 
cash value of individual policies held by 
the survivor or survivors at the death of 
the first member will offset the difference 
in premium between the individual poli- 
cies and the joint life contract. 

The foregoing are correct generalities, 
but each situation should be considered 
separately, and the form of policy fitted 
to it. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL 
DECISIONS 


RE-SALE PRICES 


The Federal Trade Commission may, 
by appropriate order, forbid a manufac- 
turer to enforce a schedule of prices at 
which his goods may be re-sold by whole- 
salers, jobbers and retailers, if the means 
by which he accomplishes this, in the 
opinion of the Trade Commission, con- 
stitutes “unfair methods of competition.” 

This, in effect, is the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Beech-Nut case, decided January 3, 1922. 

The Beech-Nut Company had deter- 
mined upon a schedule of prices at which 
its product could be re-sold by whole- 
salers, jobbers and retailers, although no 
contracts for the maintenance of such re- 
sale prices were made. The Beech-Nut 
Company, through a comprehensive sys- 
tem of reporting, kept a record not only 
of persons who cut the re-sale prices, but 
who sold to others who cut re-sale prices. 
The Company consistently refused to sell 
to any persons who were not on their 
“desirable list.” 

The Federal Trade Commission con- 
demned this practice as an unfair basis 
of competition, and the United States Su- 
preme Court has decided that it was 
within the authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission to prevent its continuance. 


“FICTITIOUS NAME ACT” 


The Act of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture of June 28, 1917, known as the “Fic- 
titious Name Act” requires that any per- 
son or persons trading under a fictitious 
or assumed name must register the same 
in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth at Harrisburg, and with the 
Prothonotary of the Court of Common 
Pleas of the County, in which their prin- 
cipal office is located. The provisions of 
this law are not commonly known to busi- 
ness men. 

In a recent case in Philadelphia, Judge 
McMichael decided that a man, who used 
a trade name to carry on his business, 
could not recover in the courts on a con- 
tract, unless he alleged and proved that 
he had registered to do business under 
the Fictitious Name Act. 
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Note.—Mr. Gallager, of Johnson & Gal- 
lager, Importers & Exporters, give us the 
following thoughts on the Exchange situ- 
ation from the point of view of a business 
man. 


4 Poy subject can be approached from 
two angles. Some argue that if the 
underlying conditions are not improved 
first that permanent betterment could not 
be expected, even if exchanges did re- 
turn to normal. It is contended by others 
that if the exchanges could be brought 
up to a point that would permit and en- 
courage buying from abroad, the very re- 
sumption of business would gradually do 
away with the various ills now so preva- 
lent. If a merchant, buying in one cur- 
rency, and selling in another, could 
eliminate the risk of the possible change 
while awaiting consummation of the deal, 
he would feel much easier and would be 
avoiding the speculative feature. It may 
be asserted that now he can bind his ex- 
change for future delivery, at about the 
same time that he closes his sale. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that he may 
have to wait several days from the time 
he makes his offer, based on the then 
ruling exchange, until he gets his cable 
reply, accepting or declining the propo- 
sition. In the meantime exchange may 
have varied sufficiently to wipe out his 
commission, if the transaction should have 
gone through. If the merchant calcu- 
lates the exchange sufficiently high in fig- 
uring his cost, to provide against a pos- 
sible rise in the exchange, he may be 
killing the business, owing to the fact that 
someone speculating in exchange, and 
having bought futures previously on a 
lower basis, can underbid him on the 
price of the merchandise. 

“The late Disarmament Conference at 
Washington proves what can be done 
when capable men, leaving aside all 
thoughts of personal gain, put their minds 
seriously to a proposition looking to the 
good of mankind, irrespective of country. 
The logical conclusion therefore would 
seem to be that an International Confer- 
ence of financial men should be brought 
together to see if it is possible to arrange 
matters for the future so that the ex- 
change situation might cease to be, what 
it apparently is today, a serious and up- 
setting factor in the business world.” 
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N this connection the Economic Re- 

view points an extract from an article 
on foreign credits, their various forms, 
by Dr. J. Hans of Klagenfurt which 
points out that no other problem of post- 
war days has attained such universal im- 
portance as that of foreign credits;it is 
closely connected with the general de- 
preciation of the currency, for all attempts 
to obtain credits to make import possible 
betoken nothing else but an endeavour to 
»spare the depreciated home currency, in 
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order, later on, to take advantage of its 
future increased exchange value. Several 
examples of foreign credits are given by 
the economic history and theories of the 
last seven years. A distinction must be 
drawn between the following kinds of 
credits :— 

1. Currency Loans. The contracting 
parties are the Governments of the vari- 
ous States. An example is the Austrian 
$48 mill. credit of 1919; also the German- 
Dutch credit agreement. 

2. Credits for manufacturing raw ma- 
terials. The State intervention is confined 
to giving securities for the otherwise pri- 
vate foreign credits, for the provision of 
raw materials. Examples: the ter Meulen 
credit scheme and Dr. Schumpeter’s plan 
for employing the German Emergency 
Levy for obtaining foreign credits. 

3. State guarantees for credits for the 
export of goods. The State endeavors 
to encourage export by taking over from 
its exporters the liability for the provi- 
sion of counter-values. This plan indi- 
rectly benefits the importers of the coun- 
tries with depreciated currencies. Ex- 
ample: the activities of the Export Credit 
Department in England. 

4. The artificial support of the home 
currency in foreign countries. Should the 
supporting action take place at home it 
facilitates the provision of foreign pay- 
ment media for the home importer by 
stabilising the exchange rates of foreign 
currencies and taking away from the 
individual the risks of exchange. Ex- 
amples: the Inter-Allied currency cartel 
from 1915 to 1919, and the support of the 
Austrian krone in the summer of 1920. 


GERMAN CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 


Judging from developments up to the 
present, it seems likely that German 
credit requirements in the near future 
will be met by currency loans or by 
credits for the manufacture of raw ma- 
terials. With regard to the artificial 
support of currencies, its effect should 
neither be under nor over estimated. 
Fixed relations of value between the home 


and foreign currencies result in steadying 


the barometer of the exchanges; they 


/make arbitrage transactions on the Stock 


Exchange impossible, by taking away 
their basis, i.e. the difference in price of 
the same currency on the various Bourses. 
They, therefore, reduce speculation to a 
minimum, and thereby facilitate the coy- 
ering of genuine requirements. On the 
other hand, they conceal the actual posi- 
tion of the trade and payment balances. 
This is the weak spot in any such sup- 
porting action. Since any such action 
must be only temporary, when the support 
is removed the effect on the actually de- 
preciated home currency is twice as dis- 
turbing. 


Business is gradually getting more sci- 
entific. Some day it will be a profession. 
It is the evolution of materialism and un- 
less the great civilized nations shall dis- 
integrate and decay, constant improve- 
ment must take place, both moral and 
material. The ordinary financial state- 
ment of today compared with one twenty 
years ago shows the progress made in the 
financial administration of business con- 
One of the most complete state- 
ments ever seen by the writer came to his 
attention recently. It reflected, almost mir- 
ror like, the physical condition, operation 
and management of the concern. Not the 
least interesting feature was the financial 
budget for the ensuing six months. The 
classification of costs narrowed the whole 
production phase of the operation to the 
smallest compass. Thus: 


cerns. 


Material (5274, ace $45.28 
Productive labor ....... 11.86 
Factory expense ........ 15.08 
Administrative .......... 6.26 
Selling: §, 722s Cn sate seee 15.73 
Financial) 93 -0cse re eee 5.79 

$100.00 


“Tiluminative financial audits” would be 
a good text for discussions by credit as- 


sociations. 
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One of the things that is going to count 
more and more as competition increases 
in American business is quality. There 
is always a market for goods in normal 
time if they are cheap enough, but qual- 
ity is going to be of greater relative im- 
portance than ever—and that concern that 
gives the best quality at the lowest price 
is going to get the business. This is the 
thing that impresses one more than any- 
thing else in a tour through our manu- 
facturing plants—lower production costs 
and higher quality of product. If such a 
program is necessary in securing domestic 
business, it is equally essential in secur- 
ing foreign business. We quote from a 
letter of a trustworthy merchant in Buenos 
Aires Orient Cotton Yarns that needs no 
comment: “I do not anticipate these diffi- 
culties (cancellations, etc.) to recur and 
the risk will certainly be minimized if 
American manufacturers will see that the 
quality is all right, that shipments are 
prompt and there is a strict performance 
of contracts. There is a prejudice against 
American manufacturers. If Europe could 
compete they would get the business. 
Buyers here will pay 5 to 10 per cent. 
more for European yarns as it is better, 
cleaner, more spongy and more even.” 
Give in quality, service and a liberal ap- 
plication of the golden rule—and we will 
keep our foreign customers and add to 
them. 


N every examination of the decline in» 
prices of commodities since war-time - 
peaks, anthracite coal heads the list of — 


those commodities in which no deflation 
has taken place. The wages of mine 
workers, which form 70 per cent of the 


cost of operation, are higher than they — 


were in 1918 and 1919. The miners con- 
stitute the only labor in the basic industry 
which has increased its earnings since the 
War. While the wage level in the steel 
industry, in factories, on the railroads, 
and in all industry has been declining, 
the coal miner has continued to draw 
wages in excess of the war-time rate. 
This wage level has been maintained 
in spite of the fact that the cost of living 
index of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board shows that the cost of living 


has dropped from a peak of 204.5 in July, — 


1920, to 163.7 in October of last year. 

In 1916 an increase in mine wages was 
made, intended to be operative until 1920, 
but increase in the cost of living forced 
further increases in wages in April and 
November, 1917, and November, 1918, ag- 
gregating 97.1 per cent over the basis 
established in 1918. This made a wage 
scale in the anthracite industry of 114.5 
per cent above the 1916 basis. 
words, although the cost of living is 55 
points above 1916, miners’ wages are 114.5 
points above the level of 1916. 
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CANNED GOODS WEEK 


One of the most foolish beliefs existing 
today in the mind of the public, is the 
prejudice a great many people have to 
the use of canned foods. This is the re- 
sult of the ignorance on the part of the 
public to the sanitary and scientific meth- 
ods in use today by the canning industry. 

In order to help break down this false 
prejudice, the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation has designated the week of March 
Ist to March 8th as Canned Foods Week, 
and judging by the results obtained at 
Louisville, Ky., in January of this year, 
during the Convention of the National 
Canners’ Association, the week of March 
Ist to March 8th should be productive of 
much good. 

It is an amazing fact, according to 
statistics at Washington, D. C., that only 


18 per cent. of the population of the — 


United States are using canned foods. 
It is also a fact that 82 per cent. of the 
people are missing many good things. 
Let us no longer allow false belief and 
ignorance to rob us of the good things 
which the Canners have preserved for our 
use in a clean, wholesame, sanitary and 
scientific manner and canned at a time 
when the foods are in their perfection. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO SEND 
YOUR FRIENDS 


THE CORN EXCHANGE 
Will you send their addresses? 
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THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


Even at this late date there are no de- 
tails to be had as to the makeup of the 
program that will be followed by the 
Genoa conference. On the other hand 
there is much that can be written of 
Europe’s need of this conference, and it 
is to some of the economic features that 
have compelled this congress in spite of 
setbacks in France and Italy, that the 
writer wishes to devote this article, as a 
possible introduction to its consideration 
in America. 

To begin with it is probable that America 
does not yet realize to what a full degree 
the ruin of the continental monetary 
systems is the cause of the present chaos, 
nor what a major operation the surgeons 
will have to perform when they apply the 
knife. Moreover, the surgeons themselves 
are not approaching the job with pleasure. 
The coming conference will be their final 
consultation. The first part—and prob- 
ably the greater part—will be devoted to 
seeing what concessions they can compel 
or win by inducements, from other coun- 
tries playing the same game from a 
stronger or weaker position. But after 
this show-down is over, then (if the con- 
ference has the authority hoped for) will 
eome consideration of plans for currency 
reorganization, which have been recog- 
nized as fundamental all this time but 
which have been allowed to drag along in 
no other than theoretical form because of 
the mutual fear of being the first to take 
this true icy plunge. 

Germany is in a somewhat better posi- 
tion than Russia, Poland and Austria. 
Hopelessly inflated as she is, her inherent 
industrial strength gives her title to what 
may be termed a financial reorganization 
rather than full bankruptcy. Either her 


own government or allied intervention is|_ 


expected to check her present excesses in 
time to make possible the buying in of the 
depreciated marks in terms of the new 
unit in accordance with some ratio such 
as 50 to 1. But the longer this reorganiza- 
tion is put off, the more unfavorable it 
is going to be for her old creditors, in 
view of the new rapidity with which her 
assets are now leaving the country under 
the careful guidance of the Berlin bankers 
and being invested in other countries, 
America in particular. Such foreign in- 
yestments, which are mainly dividend ac- 
cumulations from the long industrial boom 
started by the war and now in its last 
stage of inflation before the break, are 
today estimated at the respectable figure 
of seven billion gold marks. It is all this 
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MR. CHARLES S. CALWELL, 
President, Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 8, 1922 


Dear Sir: ; 


You have asked me for an expression of my views as to what steps or 
measures should be taken to foster and increase the foreign trade of Philadel- 
phia. Two years ago I accepted a similar invitation to discuss through the 
columns of the “Corn Exchange” the relations of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to this movement. On that occasion I made the statement that, with the ex- 
cellent transportation and harbor facilities available, the future of the foreign 
trade of Philadelphia lay wholly in the hands of its business men. 

I do not believe that I could sum up the situation better at the present 
time. Fundamentally, the problem has not changed in two years and the 
pathway to greater achievement lies now where it did then. 

The problem of our city is not that of obtaining facilities. We have them 
already. The problem is to get them used more fully. 

The physical qualifications for the making of a great seaport embrace, 
first, adequate transportation from the interior to bring the traffic to and from 
the waterfront, and, second, proper accommodations for the handling of ves- 
sels at and beyond the waterfront, including the required piers, docks, harbor 
room, channel, etc. 

As to the first qualification, there is not a seaport in the country which 
has more complete railroad facilities or enjoys better railroad service than 
Philadelphia. Nor is there any port at which freight can be more economi- 
cally and conveniently interchanged between cars and ships, a most important 
advantage in this respect being the direct loading of vessels beside tracks on 
the piers, without the necessity for lighterage. 

As to the second qualification, the waterfront, harbor and channel 
facilities of Philadelphia exceed in magnitude and traffic handling capacity 
those of any other seaport in the United States, except New York. More- 
over, with that one exception, they represent a greater investment of money 
spent in their development and improvement. 

Thus, we have the railroads, the piers, the channel, the direct loading of 
vessels, and a capacious fresh water harbor along thirty-seven miles of water- 
front. We have the mills and factories of our own city. We have im- 
mediately behind us the coal mines and the great iron and steel centers. At 
further distances, linked with our port by direct rail lines not excelled by 
any in the world, we have the great productive regions of the West and South. 

In short, we have every element upon which to build up a foreign trade 
of the broadest character. Our overseas commerce, indeed, has already 
reached an impressive magnitude, entitling our city to rank as the second 
port of the United States, but the enterprising business men of the city 
are not content to rest where they are, and propose to strive for still greater 
things. That must mean a more general use of the port by our own in- 
dustries here at home, as well as making its advantages known, in the most 
convincing manner, to the rest of the country and the world. A most fertile 
field lies at our doors in the traffic of our great state of Pennsylvania, with 
its population of 8,720,000 and its unsurpassed manufacturing, mining and 
other industries. 

The Sesqui-Centennial, the Parkway, the Delaware River Bridge and its 
approaches, the improvements in our Market Street ferries and additional 
ferry boats open up new opportunities for the unification, beautification and 
healthfulness of our city and port, and we must take advantage of them. 

I am not much concerned as to whether Philadelphia is criticized, but 
I am deeply concerned that she shall be so ably administered as to leave no 
room for reasonable criticism that her business men and citizens are not 
equal to their opportunities and devoted to her advancement. Good criticism 
stimulates sound business men who are determined to see good in their city 
and each other. 

Our business men deserve to be warmly congratulated upon the recent 
formation of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau. Its organization, 
in my belief, is the most practical step that has yet been taken to increase 
and upbuild our commerce abroad, and carries the most hopeful promise of 
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UNDER ALL, THE LAND 


There is scarcely a bigger or a more 
basic job being done in America today, 
in the field of fundamental research, than 
that to which Dr. Richard T. Ely, the 
celebrated economist, is devoting his ripe 
experience, his keen and constructive 
mind and the capital of his international 
reputation as one of America’s soundest 
and clearest authorities in the complex 
field of economics. This task is nothing 
less than the foundation, on a scientific 
basis, of a knowledge of the economics 
of Land Ownership. 

“Land without population,” declared 
the late James J. Hill, “is a wilderness 
and population without land is a mob.” 
This shrewd, practical and far-sighted 
Empire Builder never uttered a more pro- 
found truth than this. It will live long 
after all his other keen and pertinent 
observations are forgotten. To this terse 
and graphic statement of a great ele- 
mental truth he added: 

“The United States has many social, 
political and economic questions—some 
old, some new—to settle in the near fu- 
ture; but none so fundamental as the 
true relation of the land to national life.” 

In view of this statement, which should 
be accepted at face value and without 
discount, consider the curious fact that 
there is only one university or college 
in America which has a department of 
Land Economics—the University of Wis- 
consin, where Dr. Ely heads the Depart- 
ment of Economics. In this facet is dis- 
closed one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of oversight and neglect to be 
found in the entire field of scientific 
research, 

If any reader doubts the profound truth 
of Mr. Hill’s statement let him put it to 
the test by learning what kind of citizens 
the immigrants from Italy and the Slavic 
countries of Europe make when they are 
planted on the land as compared with 
the quality of their citizenship developed 
in large cities and industrial centers. 
Personally I have made many such in- 
vestigations and the answer has always 
been: 

“Put the immigrant on the land and 
he makes a good citizen, a stalwart Amer- 
ican, a supporter of law, a respecter of 
property rights and an enthusiastic friend 
of education; keep him in the crowded 
city where he has no opportunity to be- 
come a land owner and his worst traits 
develop; here he becomes a radical, a 
rebel against law, a potential mob mem- 
ber and altogether an undesirable citizen 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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with all the menace to law, order and 
civic progress which this implies.” 

Of course there are many exceptions to 
this rule, but in the main it applies. Its 
exceptions are mainly among those im- 
migrants who have managed to become 
land holders in the cities. It is hard 
for a man who owns land to become an 
anarchist, a Bolshevist or even a moder- 
ate socialist. The most conspicuous ex- 
ceptions to this rule are those who have 
inherited fortunes and lands. Those who 
have paid for their lands out of their own 
toil are not given to this kind of civic 
degeneration. 

From New England to California, I have 
investigated scores—probably hundreds— 
of cases of immigrant land settlement on 
the part of members of almost every 
foreign race and I do not recall a single 
instance where land ownership has not 
developed the immigrant into a law- 
respecting, property-respecting citizen. 

From the lowest poolroom to the most 
exclusive club may be heard, any day, 
discussions of labor and trade economics. 
Few men are sufficiently unschooled to 
feel that they do not know something 
about the economics of labor and trade 
which makes their opinions worth con- 
sidering. But one may comb these com- 
mon assemblages of men for days without 
finding a man who considers himself en- 
titled to express any opinion on the 
economics of Land Ownership. Igno- 
rance of this subject seems to be about 
in proportion to its importance. It was 
to meet this odd situation that Prof. Ely 
established at the University of Wiscon- 
sin a department of Land Economics and, 
later, founded the Institute for Research 
in Land Economics. 

In the Land Economics Department at 
the University of Wisconsin is a collec- 
tion of documents on this subject which 
is probably unequaled elsewhere in the 
world. It includes virtually every book 
and pamphlet of importance extant. But 
its fundamental character is suggested 
by the fact that it includes a unique col- 
lection of old English, Irish and French 
deeds—some of them executed in 1500. 
These authentic documents—for they are 
originals—are full of rich revelations on 
matters of property, inheritance, tenancy, 
rents, alienation, irrigation and markets. 

At the outset it is important to cor- 
rect the impression that Dr. Ely’s re- 
searches deal only with agricultural lands. 
Already his collection is undoubtedly 
richer than any other in existence in 
books and documents of every kind re- 
lating to the economics of urban real 
estate—a subject which has been neg- 
lected to a far greater extent by econo- 
mists than that of agricultural lands. 
Real estate in the great centers of popu- 
lation in this country has reached such 
phenomenal values as to greatly empha- 
size the immense importance of this 
branch of research. The information 


LETTER FROM PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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substantial achievement. I particularly wish to commend the policy which 
was finally adopted of limiting the scope of the Bureau solely and exclusively 
to that of the foreign trade. The field is a very broad one, and will give 
fullest employment to the best brains which our city’s interests can place 


at the Bureau’s disposal. 


The Bureau must, of course, receive full co-operation here at home if 


it is to achieve real success. 


It must have the support of all the business 


interests of the City. They must lend their aid not only by commending the 
port’s advantages to others but by using its facilities themselves, whenever 


occasion arises. 


As a final word, I wish to take this occasion of renewing the assurance 
that the Management of the Pennsylvania Railroad is heartily in sympathy 
with the movement to increase Philadelphia’s foreign commerce, and that 


we stand ready to do our part in 


providing the transportation service 


necessary to make the movement a full success. 


(Signed) 


which Dr. Ely and his associates of the 
Institute for Research in Land Econom- 
ics are collecting regarding urban real 
estate and the basic laws and principles 
governing its ownership and transfer, is 
bound to be of almost inestimable value 
to all who own or deal in this precious 
commodity. 

While all of the archives relating to 
Land Economics in this collection are 
open to all students in the University of 
Wisconsin, they are most diligently 
combed by the staff of collaborators in 
the Research Institute. 

The field which the present researches 
are covering is indicated by the follow- 
ing list of subjects now being pursued: 

Outlines of Land Economics, Tenancy, 
History of Federal Land Policies, Public 
Utility Lands, Shore Lands, Statistics, 
Special Assessments: Relation of Land 
Values to Public Expenditures, Land 
Utilization, Large Land Holdings, Farm 
Tenancy, Public Land Policies, The 
Leasehold vs. the Freehold, Instances of 
Attempts to Establish the Leasehold 
System in the United States, Ideas of 
the Founders of the American Nation on 
Landed Property, Bibliography for Land 
Economics, Land and Labor and Agri- 
cultural Labor. 

Plans have been made by the Insti- 
tute for the publication of books on these 
important subjects: 

Agricultural Economics, by H. C. Tay- 
lor; Economics of Forest Land, Henry S. 
Graves; Outlines of Land Economics, 
Richard T. Ely; Marketing of Farm 
Products, Theodore Macklin; Economics 
of Marketing, The Marketing of Whole 
Milk, H. E. Erdman; Economics of Min- 
eral Land, Irrigation Institutions, Elwood 
Mead; Rural Sociology, C. J. Galpin; 
Land Utilization, Range and Ranch Land, 
History of Federal Land Policies, Land 
Valuation, Urban Land Policies, Intro- 
duction to Agricultural Economics, L. C. 
Gray; Economics of Water Resources, 
The Ownership and Tenancy of Agricul- 
tural Land, The Marketing of Manufac- 
tured Products, The Single Tax, F. B. 
Garver; The Real Estate Business as a 
Profession, R. T. Ely and Associates; 


Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL REA, 
President. 


Land and Credit, Farm Organization, 
Agricultural Co-operation, Farm Book- 
keeping; Land Planning Law, Frank B. 
Williams; Special Assessments and Land 
Problems of Planning. 

Dr. Taylor’s bock on “Agricultural 
Economics” has already been published; 
“The Economics of Forest Land” is in 
press and Dr. Ely’s “Outlines of Land 
Economics” will shortly go to the print- 
ers. If the unpublished works in this 
series approach in value the one which 
Dr. Taylor has already put out, the 
world’s knowledge of Land Economics 
will be immensely enriched—almost im- 
measureably so. 

While the average city dweller who 
has never lived in the country has a vague 
notion that cities depend for their food 
supplies upon the people “out on the 
land,” he has no realization of any other 
dependence upon the land. Of the mil- 
lions of wage-workers in the large cities 
of this country few have ever once sus- 
pected that land is the security upon 
which billions of dollars of loans to in- 
dustry rests; that the money which keeps 
the wheels of industry turning and fills 
the pay envelopes of the workers is bor- 
rowed upon a land security basis. If 
wage-workers generally understood this 
fact their respect for property would be 
greatly increased and their inclination 
towards radical and communistic doc- 
trines would be proportionately de- 
creased. 

“Land privately owned,” declares Dr. 
Ely, “is security for loans amounting in 
the aggregate to billions of dollars which 
supply life-blood to the industries of the 
United States.” 

Then there is the further considera- 
tion that the great philanthropic and edu- 
cational endowments of this country rest 
very largely upon land investments and 
securities. This accounts for other bil- 
lions of dollars liberated to the use of 
industry and therefore to wage payrolls. 
The building and loan associations of 
America are one of the most constructive 
patriotic forces in the United States. 
This agency has enabled a vast multi- 
tude of wage-workers to become home 


owners. There is no sounder citizenship 
timber in our whole civic structure than 
those who bought or built homes through 
the building and loan associations, for 
they have learned the art of constructive 
thrift. And the land is the foundation 
upon which the building and loan struc- 
ture is grounded. Dr. Ely has finely 
phrased this whole movement of home 
buying by saying that “These homes give 
their owners a socially precious stake in 
the community and are a powerful force 
in making their owners good citizens.” 
He sums up the situation by saying: 

“The young man who buys a building 
site, gradually pays for it, borrows money 
upon the site as security, builds a home 
and then gradually pays for that at the 
same time develops a firm character 
which has become characteristic of the 
best citizenship of our country.” 

There is no false reasoning in this 
statement. Home builders are character 
builders. It is almost impossible to im- 
agine a workingman who has bought a 
home through the process of slow saving — 
becoming a prey to radical or commu- — 
nistic ideas. The influence of land own- 
ership as a patriotic force is little under- 
stood or appreciated. The work of the 
Institute for Research in Land Economics 
is at bottom a patriotic work—not be- 
cause it teaches or preaches patriotism 
but because it promotes a sounder and 
broader knowledge of the facts and prin- 
ciples involved in the relationship of the 
land to commerce, industry, finance and 
government. The nation at large is sin- 
gularly short on this knowledge. This 
vital field of research has been strangely 
neglected and it is highly important that 
the foundations of this economic knowl- 
edge should be sound and unassailable. 

This means that the work must be done 
from an unbiased, disinterested and 
purely scientific viewpoint as it has thus 
far been done by the Institute under Dr. 
Ely and his associates. Incidentally, it 
should be said that the distinguished 
economist at the head of the Institute 
has given his service without compensa- 
tion and I believe this also true of his 
more important associates. 

Land legislation, especially with re- 
gard to tenancy, credits and alien owner- 
ship is impending in many states as well 
as in Congress. Apparently we are 
headed for a flood of this kind of legis- 
lation. If it is not based upon sound 
economic principles it is certain to do 
great harm. This is not a matter of 
guesswork, for much of the land legis- 
lation already enacted has been of this 
character and has resulted in acute dis- 
tress and trouble. This has largely been 
due to a lack of sound economic informa- 
tion. It is encouraging to know that in 
at least one place in this country able 
and disinterested economists are laying 
the foundations of a land knowledge 
which will be available to all legislators 
and all interests and which is authentic 
and impartial. 

Forrest Crissey. 
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BUCKET-SHOP BOILS 


In these days of revised inventories, 
little thought is given to Profits, for 
they are invisible; it may be well, how- 
ever, to hark back to the Prophets of 
other days, and for a moment, contem- 
plate Job—Job the patient, who, by his 
patience, popularized boils in the theolog- 
ical sense of popularity. Modern ap- 
praisal, however, in re-inventoring Job’s 
claim to championship in Patience, holds 
that he was more of a practical financier 
and optimist, than a meek passivist. Job 
knew, so modern experts hold, that some- 
thing was judicially wrong with his in- 
ternal arrangements. To have the inter- 
nal poison come to the surface would 
be disfigurement, but to keep it inside 
would mean death. Boils were a painful 
means to a pleasant end, and that end 
was life in contrast with no means or 
boils, and death. Job didn’t complain, 
not because he was patient, but because 
he was practical. 

Bucket-shop Boils have recently tried 
the patience of the long-suffering public, 
and the over-worked nerves of the lead- 
ers in finance. But nobody has lost his 
head, because every sane man knew the 
corruption within had to come out. 

All Bucket Shops are at all times a 
menace, even when the bucket has a 
real bottom, or is honesty a bet between 
two gamblers, with each able and willing 
to pay if he loses. But in some periods 
they take on tremendous power for evil. 

Ninety per cent. of people who specu- 
late buy first and sell afterwards. That 
is, the usual habit of thought, and busi- 
ness training for the average man. Now, 
this being true, every bucket shop be- 
comes a center for the propagation and 
circulation of bad news, of pessimism; 
for it is only by breaks in the market 
or depression, that the Popular can win. 
Given a thousand active agencies for 
the propagation of evil influences, scat- 


tered all over the land, and you have the 
genesis of popular unrest, and a mighty 
force for evil. When a man buys a 
stock legitimately, his own action aids in 
lifting price, and helping him to a profit. 
When he buys from a bucket shop, he 
does nothing to aid himself, on the con- 
trary, he calls into existence a new force 
to work against him. 

Even the honest bucket shop is bad, 
but in its training there has always de- 
veloped the plain “highway robbing” tail 
enders, who, simply because their trad- 
ing was not under any supervision, either 
by the stock exchange or the police au- 
thorities, robbed right and left, until some 
poor victim had the pluck to bring crim- 
inal charges, and then they vanished. 

Yes, the Bucket-shop Boils have been 
a conspicuous feature on the face of 
financial affairs for three months, but 
their day is over. The body politic, so- 
cial, financial has gotten rid of a lot of poi- 
son, and now red-blooded America is get- 
ting ready to play a real game, in a real 
way, with a real umpire, and according to 
the real rules of the great game of life. 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE 
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which has given the French a pretty solid 
basis for their roaring at the way Lloyd 
George has abandoned the pressing of rep- 
aration claims, because. they have kept 
track of all these exportations and they 
wish to go right after them, just as they 
know the Germans would “smoke these 
placements out in their place. 

It remains to consider what may be 
regarded as the more solvent countries. 
What is going to be the effect upon the 
economic position of these countries, es- 
pecially France, Belgium and Italy, of a 
chain of financial reorganizations approxi- 
mating in character the above sketch? 
First of all, as to money and exchange. 
The present rate of the franc on the dollar 
is neither “fish, flesh, or fowl.” If it is 
true that the world can not possibly afford 
to let these countries also go bankrupt, 
the rate should be something near a 7 to 1 
ratio. 

It is important to remember that on top 
of all these painful readjustments of cur- 
rency, and, in fact, brought to a head by 
them, will come the heavy business and in- 
dustrial liquidation which will probably 
bring the same unforseen distress as it 
did in “the states.” America is just about 
through her liquidation, but all statistics 
on prices, wages, and fast accumulating 
stocks, argue that Europe is liable to start 
on hers with the coming “show-down.”’ 
European productive capacity also in- 
creased much more in the war than gen- 
erally imagined in America. The con- 
tinental countries have been trying to 
make their neighbors take the first leap 
into reorganization and liquidation, satis- 
fying themselves meanwhile by trying to 
get as much business as possible from 
this final period of inflation. 

There are two features of the continental 


banking system which add now to the 
seriousness of these prospects, and which 
deserve mention because they are not 
found in our organization. One is the 
privilege of banks to hold industrial stocks 
as part of their treasury investment; the 
second is the tendency for a bank to 
interest itself heavily with one or more pet 
industrial enterprises. Both of these fea- 
tures are certain to prove real added 
dangers in times of liquidaton; as regards 
the former, the writer was interested to see 
that not yet have the banks applied the 
knife to the valuations of these securities 
in their “Portefeuille,” and among such 
listings of one prominent bank, whose in- 
dustrial holdings totalled 27 per cent. of 
its investments, the writer noticed still 
recorded in good standing considerable 
holdings of stocks in defunct Odessa and 
other shares of several Russian tram com- 
panies! Add to this the more dominant 
position that the banks hold in Europe 
and the close inter-dependency and inter- 
holdings, sought and held in banks of 
neighboring countries to guarantee to 
themselves the inside track of a certain 
amount of business, and you have some 
other characteristic difficulties which are 
not readily appreciated in America. 


—Kenneth W. Webb. 


BUSINESS LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE FOR_CORPO- 
RATIONS 


Second of two articles on Business Life 
Insurance prepared by J. V. R. Lyman, Jr., 
of Brown, Crosby & Co. The first of these 
articles appeared in these columns last 
month, 

The law passed by the Federal govern- 
ment in the fall of 1921, exempting the 
proceeds of all Life Insurance policies 
from income tax, whether payable to indi- 
viduals or corporations, is most important 
in the discussion of the subject. Hereto- 
fore many corporations while admitting 
the value of the human asset and the need 
of Life Insurance, objected to assuming 
the risk that in case of claim a large per- 
centage of the proceeds must be paid out 
in income tax under the law. Under the 
present Federal Income Tax Law this 
condition no longer exists. 

Brains are the greatest asset of any 
business, and any comprehension of the 
underlying reasonableness of Business Life 
Insurance depends upon a full realization 
of this fact. Any destruction of property 
by fire, tornado, earthquake, or other peril 
can be replaced in time; but if some 
catastrophe destroys at one stroke the 
entire personnel of a business organization, 
the business is undoubtedly ruined. Or, 
if the active executive head is taken by 
death, the business is severely crippled. 

Statistics show that the control of 90 
per cent. of business organizations in 
America is centered in a few individuals. 
On the death of one of this number, the 
disposition of stock may constitute a prob- 
lem for the survivors. A reluctance to 


have the stock pass into the hands of an 
outsider is natural. On the other hand, 
the Estate of the deceased stockholders 
may want to withdraw from the corpora- 
tion. A Life Insurance policy carried by 
the corporation on the stockholder’s life 
for the amount of his holdings would 
clear up this situation. 

Corporation Life Insurance provides a 
safe and reliable method of creating a 
sinking fund for certain purposes, such as 
the retirement of an obligation or the re- 
tirement of a valuable official at a certain 
definite time. 

Many business failures have been pre- 
vented by adequate Life Insurance col- 
lected in event of death. It is most im- 
portant that the leading men in even 
small concerns carry Life Insurance pay- 
able to the firm. 

The cash or loan values of Life Insur- 
ance policies may be carried as assets, 
either listed or unlisted; Life Insurance 
offers a legitimate concealment of assets. 
This is at times highly beneficial to a 
corporation. 

In times of financial stress, Business 
Life Insurance has saved many firms from 
failure because of the facilities afforded 
for borrowing money when ordinary credit 
avenues were blocked. There is no 
publicity attendant on such a loan, and 
no opportunity of forcing the crisis by the 
tightening up on credit by other creditors, 
because of the knowledge that such a 
loan is being made. 

Business Life Insurance is almost unani- 
mously endorsed by Banks and Mercantile 
Agencies. Credit is strengthened and in- 
creased confidence established by firms 
carrying Business Life Insurance. 

There are many forms of Life Insurance 
but all do not fit each case. It is prob- 
ably a wise move on the part of all cor- 
poration executives to call in their Life 
Insurance advisor and place all of the 
cards on the table, face up. Each situa- 
tion calls for certain specifications, the 
writing of which requires complete Life 
Insurance knowledge. 


CONSIDER THE GOAT 


How many people in Greater Philadel- 
phia realize the importance of the humble 
goat in the business fabric of our great 
city? 

This useful beast has been the subject 
of much undeserved ridicule. When we 
mention or allude to anyone in the goat- 
skin business, the hearer is apt to smile 
and wonder what there can be in an oc- 
cupation like that. 

Yet in the calendar year 1920 no less 
than $88,640,232 worth of goat skins en- 
tered the United States from foreign coun- 
tries; $17,715,490, or approximately a 
fifth thereof, coming directly into the port 
of Philadelphia. In addition to those 
brought into this port direct, it is esti- 
mated that since 90% of the glazed kid 
made in the United States is manufac- 
tured in the Greater Philadelphia and Wil- 
mington districts, about $75,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 worth of goat skins find their 
way into Philadelphia annually. 
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LIVE AND LET LIVE 


Note—Mr. Edwin J. Schoettle of Edwin 
J. Schoetile Co. favors us with some perti- 
nent thoughts on business policy. 


The greatest successes in American 
manufacturing have been made by men 
with a thorough knowledge of their busi- 
nesses combined with the ability to con- 
centrate their entire energy upon the 
financing, production and merchandising 
of their own products. In the majority of 
cases they have wisely bought from other 
manufacturers those goods needed in the 
making of their own product, and their 
proper desire to buy at a low price has 
always been tempered by the desire, also 
proper, to see the other fellow live. Con- 
stant loss to the seller will eventually 
affect the buyer adversely. The adage 
“Jive and let live” has therefore earned 
a prominent place in the code of ethics 
of successful business men. 

The manufacturer who follows this prac- 
tice has a host of friends among the 
firms from which he buys as well as among 
those which he sells. Consider for a 
moment the period through which we have 
recently passed. Business conditions, due 
to the war, demonstrated to all manu- 
facturers that the friendship of a supply 
house was as essential in many instances 
as the friendship of a customer. Where 
such good will existed it brought to the 
manufacturer a continuous supply of 
necessary merchandise of the best grade. 
Where it did not exist it brought vague 
promises, delays and usually inferior 
merchandise. A supply house with initia- 
tive devotes a large share of its energy to 
the improvement of its methods and its 
product, and naturally gives its good cus- 
tomers the first benefits of such improve- 
ment whether it be a lower price or better 
quality. 

The successful manufacturer, finding 
his time and energy so completely con- 
sumed in the perfection of his own process 
and product does not bother to produce 
anything he can buy in the open market 
of satisfactory quality at prices subject 
to competition. He has no desire to be- 
come a manufacturing “Jack of all 
Trades.” He may, quite naturally, have 
confidence in his ability to write good 
advertising copy, or look after the legal 
work pertaining to his business. He feels 
sure that he could design his own factory, 
could spin good yarn, make good needles, 
produce fine paper boxes and wooden 
shipping cases as well as knit the finest 
stocking on the market for the money. 
He decides, however, that it will be safer 
to patronize the architect and engineer, 
the advertising agency, the lawyer, and to 
buy yarn, needles, printing, paper boxes, 
shipping cases and other incidentals. He 
thereby keeps his mind free to direct a 
maximum of energy toward the perfection 
of his own product, and by so doing he 
“Jets the other fellow live.” There are, 
after all, so few Henry Fords and Hugo 
Stinneses that most manufacturers must 
depend upon others to furnish them with 


certain materials and services incidental 
to their product. 

Unless a business is of sufficient size 
to warrant the installation of side-line 
manufacturing on a scale that will prove 
to be as efficient as the outside manu- 
facturer, such practice will be uneconomic. 
It is in failing to realize this fact, and in 
misjudging their ability to co-ordinate the 
various elements of their businesses, that 
many men get into difficulty. It is the 
work of the chief executive to install the 
new departments and co-ordinate them 


knowledge of their own industry. They 
were, however, men of vastly different 
personalities and ideas. 

The first of these, whom we shall refer to 
as Mr. Wise, was the type of manufacturer 
we have herein called successful. From 
the very beginning of his business Wise 
bought everything that it was possible to 
buy in the open market. He always 
bought from firms of the very best stand- 
ing. His purchases were always of neces- 
sary quality to insure his product being of 
the best. His supply houses were worthy 


THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


Note—A Sesqui-Centennial Inspiration from Hon. James M. Beck, being 
a reprint of part of his address before the Fairmount Park Art Association, 
January 26, 1922. This address will not appear in print for several months, 
but Mr. Beck, in answer to our request for some thoughts on the subject, has 
suggested the following remarks from that address and authorized their 
publication in “The Corn Exchange.” 


Philadelphia has had in its history three great opportunities. The first, 
it lost. That opportunity was early in its history, when, with a little effort 
and unity of purpose of its own people, it could have been made the per- 
manent capital of the United States. An act of Congress to this end actually 
passed one branch of Congress, and would have passed the other house; but 
factional squabbles and differences of opinion, and, above all, the indif- 
ference of our own people, sacrificed the greatest opportunity that an 
American city ever had; for if Philadelphia could, with all its other ad- 
vantages, have been the capital of the United States and have had the wealth 
of the nation lavished in its adornment, then Philadelphia would now be 
the London of America, and New York simply its Liverpool. Often, when 
I walk the streets of Washington, where I now live, and see the splendor of 
its public edifices, the beauty of its residential section, its broad and shaded 
highways, a deep and poignant regret comes to me that all of this might have 
been the happy lot of Philadelphia. This would have made our city the 
greatest of America, and, in time, the greatest of the world. That oppor- 
tunity was forever lost. 

Our second opportunity was the Centennial Celebration of the birth of 
the nation, and, considering the great handicap of the times in which that 
celebration was held, Philadelphia rose splendidly to the occasion and 
added greatly to its stature among the cities of the world. 

Now, we have another opportunity, and one only less than that which our 
ancestors had in 1790. Mr. Andrew Wright Crawford, who is present today, 
and who is another self-sacrificing and zealous citizen, recently said that, if 
this new opportunity were realized, it would advance Philadelphia by a 
half-century. I agree with him; for a half-century of progress might do no 
more for Philadelphia than could be accomplished in one year by the 
proposed Exposition. 

Philadelphia is now within twenty-four hours’ railroad journey of over 
fifty millions of people. Indeed, if you consider only those who live within 
a radius of one hundred and fifty miles of Philadelphia, they would number 
nearly one-third of the whole population of this country. Moreover, the 
nations of the world, who are now looking—as never before—to America for 
leadership, would participate in this Exposition to an extent never hitherto 
equalled, and our harbors would be crowded with ships and our highways 
thronged with visitors from all corners of the world. You thus have a unique 
opportunity to give Philadelphia an even prouder place in the world than 
she has hitherto occupied. You can then develop it, not upon lines of mere 
quantitative production, but upon the higher plane of qualitative values, and, 
when the great Exposition is ended and its full fruits gathered, your children 
and your children’s children will rise up to call you blessed. 


with the main department. It is his duty 
to ascertain the processes best suited to 
his needs and often experience alone will 
tell him. He must enter new labor mar- 
kets and undertake the training of new 
help. Even if successful in manufacturing 
these incidentals, the saving to his busi- 
ness in ten years’ time may not recom- 
pense him for the time and thought he 
devoted to the new investment and the loss 
sustained by his business due to the 
dispersion of his energies. 

About ten years ago, two firms, with 
which the writer is acquainted, began the 
manufacture of hosiery. The owners of 
both were men of equal training and 


of his confidence and were naturally anx- 
ious to do all in their power to increase 
his success, for it meant increasing their 
own. After establishing such relations, 
Wise devoted his entire time to improv- 
ing his own product. His goods have at 
all times been the standard of quality in 
the hosiery industry. His business is 
stable and not affected by the ups and 
downs of ordinary supply and demand. 
He weathered the war and its aftermath 
without difficulty and is sound today and 
assured of continued success. He has 
the respect and admiration of all men 
that sell him goods and of all men that 
buy his merchandise. And last, but not 
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least, he is happy and in good health. 
The second of the twa men we shall 
refer to as Mr. Unwise.~ Unwise origi- 
nally conducted his business in a manner 
similar to Wise and was successful. After 
several years of successful operation in 


which he had become rather widely — 


known, he unfortunately heard himself 
referred to as “a doctor of business.” 
This marked the beginning of his ex- 
perimentation with other businesses and 
the neglect of his own. His first thought 
(and perhaps his only thought in this 
direction) was “Why should I buy print- 
ing and pay the printer a profit when 
presses can be bought for so little money 
and operated without any increase in my 
own overhead expense?” And so he put 
in a print shop. From printing he was 


lead to doing his own dyeing, then to 


making his own paper boxes and his own 
wooden shipping cases. Next he under- 
took the direct importation of his own raw 


silk and his own spinning. He designed — 


and built his own new mill. He person- 
ally planned his own advertising cam- 


paigns and wrote his own copy. So much ~ 


of his time and energy were devoted to 
these problems with their endless detail 
that he neglected the production of 
hosiery. It was only natural that the 
quality of his goods deteriorated and 
injured his reputation in the industry. 
Much of his financing of side-lines was. 
unsound and when deflation began he was 
in financial difficulty. Today he is hope- 
lessly involved and cost accountants and 
industrial experts have arrived too late 
to rehabilitate his business. The banks, 
which he formerly treated with contempt, 
have refused to carry his burdens. He is 
without friends in the supply line and is 
unable to get credit for materials which 
he formerly produced himself. The law- 
yer he has now consulted has advised 
him to call a meeting of his creditors 
and have a receiver appointed as the only 
hope of salvaging anything from ten 


years of hard work, with false application. — 


Intimate knowledge of the activities of — 


these two concerns has impressed the 


writer with the fact that the manufacturer — 


of so-called incidentals has his place in 


the sun. 

Manufacturers which, in turn, use such ; 
incidentals, cannot dispense with the pur- 
chase of them and make their own, until 
of sufficient size to install units as ef- 


ficient as the most efficient outside facto-— 


ries. Even then there is the danger, 
illustrated above, of the incidentals re- 
quiring care and attention out of all 
proportion to that given the main prod- 
uct, and the latter suffers in consequence. 7 
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Do not minimize the importance of our 
Foreign Markets. They mean something 
to everybody in the country—they mean 
much to business men generally. Get the 
wider vision and take a part in its realiza- 


tion by attending the Ninth National For- { 


eign Trade Convention at Philadelphia, 
May 10-11-12, 
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"WATER FRONT —37 miles of navigable water front; Del- 
aware River channel thirty-five feet, 
Schuylkill River channel thirty feet 
deep. 

—Great municipal piers with modern fa- 
cilities. Eight new piers already com- 
pleted at a cost of $10,000,000. Work 
progressing at present time on five more 
at cost of $10,000,000—$25,000,000 
has been appropriated by the city for 
new piers since 1907 and approximately 
$10,000,000 has been appropriated in the 
same time from other sources. 


RAILROADS —Railroad terminals adjoining these piers 
cover 400 acres under joint Railroad and 


City agreements. ~ & preteen - 

Joint Belt lines around entire river front t eg \\)\ 

give open doors to all railroads, tapping TL" IS RO hn ee a NEWE¥ORK 
every pier and wharf and giving direct con- ; aan sy \ MS SHIPBUILDING 
nection between rail and boat. : ue CO\ 
Delaware Avenue—the river highway—150 Kos : \ 

to 250 feet wide and six miles long. - \ 


RAW —At our very door are manufactured two of the mightiest \ Gee ee INS 
MATERIALS cargo producers of the future—steel and cement. \ a 
Foreign trade 1920, $733,201,047. 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, exclusive of the Bethlehem section, 
only 50 miles away, produces annually over 4,350,000 tons of 
pig iron—over 4,000,000 tons of steel ingots. 
Greatest American cement center 50 miles. 
Lehigh Valley steel center 50 miles. 
Schuylkill Valley Steel Mills just outside of the City. 
Coal centers within 100 miles. 
Value of products manufactured in Philadelphia in 1919, 
$1,996,727,000. 
Total value of manufactures in State of Pennsylvania 
in 1919, $7,316,063,000—figures from Department 
of Commerce. 


—City population nearly 2,000,000. Housed in 
394,000 separate homes. Nearby population another 
' . ie ° ae ps baaeos os 
1,000,000. The most varied labor market in the U.S TERMINA ews 
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THE PORT 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia is the only fresh water 
port on the Atlantic Seaboard of the 
United States. The total length of the 
water front of the port is 37.21 miles, of 
which 16.89 miles are in actual use. 
Fifty-one thousand lineal feet of water 
frontage is capable of accommodating 
heavy draught ships, providing space for 
approximately one hundred good sized 
cargo ships at one time. 

Philadelphia is 88 miles from the ocean. 
The Port of Hamburg, which in many 
respects is one of the most perfectly de- 


veloped in the world, has been constructed | 


50 miles from the mouth of the narrow 
and tortuous River Elbe; London is 60 
miles from the sea on the Thames; Ant- 
werp is 69 miles from the sea on the 
River Scheldt; Calcutta is also 80 miles 
from the sea; while New Orleans is 96 
miles from the jetties of the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and Baltimore is 150 
miles from the Chesapeake Capes, where 
the pilots meet the vessels. 

The Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad, 
extending along a six-mile front from 
Port Richmond to Greenwich Point, gives 
direct connections between the railroads 
and the steamships; while Delaware Ave- 
nue, which stretches along the same 
routes, offers a broad and roomy thorough- 
fare of the utmost assistance in expediting 
the handling of freight. This close prox- 
imity between land and water transporta- 
tion is of the greatest value in the 
development of any modern port. 

It should be remembered that there is 
no lighterage charge whatever in Phila- 
delphia, that in using the Port of Phila- 
delphia for carload freight, the cars run 
directly on the pier and the freight is put 
into the vessel directly from the car, which 
means only one handling. This greatly 
diminishes the risks of breakage. In New 
York the freight from a car has to be 
loaded on to a lighter. In short, at least 
two or three handlings of material are 
necessary in New York before it is placed 
on board the ship which carries it to 
foreign countries. In Philadelphia only 
one handling is necessary. A striking in- 
stance of this occurred recently when the 
question arose of shipping considerable 
quantities of a chemical product from a 
point in the Middle West to Buenos Aires. 
The buyers in Buenos Aires insisted that 
this product be wrapped in packages of 
comparatively thin paper. On account of 
the frequent handlings necessary in New 
York, this requirement seemed -to pre- 
vent the shipment from being made be- 
cause of the danger of breakage through 
frequent handling. The shipper, however, 
happened to look into the advantages of 
Philadelphia, where he soon found that 
only one handling was necessary. Par- 
ticular care was used in this instance with 
the result that the shipment arrived in 
perfect condition in the hands of the im- 
porter in Buenos Aires. 
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Let us look at this matter from another 
practical angle. Supposing a manufac- 
turer in Chicago wishes to export a car- 
load of freight to Buenos Aires. On the 
fourth morning after the car left Chicago 
it would be in Philadelphia. It could 
not possibly reach New York before the 
fifth morning, a saving of a whole day 
in time. The freight rate would be 2% 
cents per hundred pounds cheaper to 
Philadelphia than New York, an impor- 
tant factor in all export shipments. In 
New York it would take at least 48 hours 
after the arrival of the car to have it 
delivered to the steamer. In Philadelphia 
the car can be delivered alongside of the 
steamer not later than 12 hours after its 
arrival. In fact, it frequently happens 
that when a car arrives in Philadelphia 
early in the morning, its contents are on 
board the steamer by 1 P.M. Such a 
thing would be impossible in New York. 
The ocean freight rate from Philadelphia 
to Buenos Aires would be exactly the 
same as from New York. 

The importer is saved a certain amount 
on freight and also in the lighterage 
charge. These savings also hold good in 
the import trade. We were recently in- 
formed by a large importer of hides and 
skins in New York that the cost of get- 
ting these skins from the place in Staten 
Island where they are landed to the 
freight cars, averages 6 cents per skin. 
It can readily be seen that if any consid- 
erable amount is imported, this charge 
would run into large figures. In Phila- 
delphia this charge is entirely eliminated 
and the vessel bringing the freight into 
this port discharges it immediately into 
freight cars which are waiting on or 
alongside the pier to receive it. 

A short comparison of freight rates 
may be of interest: it is 2 cents per 100 
lbs. cheaper to ship export freight to 
Philadelphia than to New York from Mil- 
waukee, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Indi- 
anapolis, Ft. Wayne and Cincinnati; from 
Trenton it is 7 cents per hundred pounds 
cheaper; from Harrisburg 14 cents; and 
from York 11 cents. 

Fifty-one new steamship lines have 
come into this port during the last four 
years, and scarcely a week goes by but 
what representatives of foreign steamship 
lines visit Philadelphia to be practically 
impressed with the port’s advantages as a 
base for their steamship connections. 

Philadelphia is the first port along the 
Atlantic seaboard in the handling of lum- 
ber and there are five well-equipped piers 
for the handling of this commodity. An 
idea of the efficient manner in which this 
is done can be obtained by stating that 
three barges loaded with 1,300,000 feet 
of lumber were unloaded at one of the 
piers in two 10-hour days. The port at 
present has twenty large warehouses with 
more than 2,000,000 feet of storage space 
for the storage of bulk cargo, in which 
the fire hazards have been reduced to the 
minimum by modern construction and 
methods of prevention. 


WHAT PHILADELPHIA 
DOES 


Philadelphia has been truly called the 
“Workshop of the World.” 

Its manufactures embrace 211 of the 
246 lines of employment as classified by 
the United States Census Bureau. 

It is the largest textile city in the 
United States, manufacturing more tex- 
tiles than any two cities in this country. 
In worsted and piece goods alone, 129 
mills produce annually goods to the value 
of $35,000,000. It leads all other cities 
in the United States in the production 
of hosiery and knit goods, having 124 
factories whose annual productions of 
these lines exceeds that of any European 
manufacturing center. 

Philadelphia is the greatest carpet- 
making center in the United States, and 
is also the center of the tapestry-manu- 
facturing trade of this country. More 
than one-third of all the carpets in the 
United States are woven in Philadelphia, 
which produces forty yards of new rugs 
and carpets every second. It contains 
the largest lace factory in the world, as 
well as the largest factory in the United 
States where woolen yarn is manufac- 
tured. 

One hundred and fifty factories make 
men’s and women’s clothing, which is sold 
throughout the United States and in many 
foreign countries. 

Philadelphia industries are heavy users 
of imports from abroad, the tanning in- 
dustry using on the average of 150,000 
goat-skins per day, which come from 
China, India, Brazil, Turkey and many 
other parts of the world. 

Philadelphia is the greatest hat-mak- 
ing center in the United States. Several 
of the brothers of the King of Siam wear 
Philadelphia-made hats exclusively. 

Philadelphia has always been a center 
for the manufacture of dental, surgical 
and scientific instruments of all kinds, 
some of which are in use in Dahomey and 
other remote parts of the world. 

The manufacture of hardware in Phila- 
delphia is one of the oldest United States 
industries, going back nearly eighty years. 
Philadelphia is the first city in the United 
States in the manufacture of saws and 
files, which have been exported from 
Philadelphia for over fifty-five years. Sixty 
per cent. of the annual hardware exports 
of the United States are manufactured in 
Philadelphia, and at least $100,000,000 is 
invested in Philadelphia tool manufactur- 
ing of all kinds. 

Philadelphia has always been a leader 
in the manufacture of heavy chemicals of 
all kinds. Philadelphia paving materials 
are found on the streets of cities from 
6,000 to 10,000 miles away. Many differ- 
ent varieties of automobile accessories 
are made in Philadelphia. Other articles 
manufactured here are leather belting, 
blankets, pulleys, buttons, advertising de- 
vices of all kinds, castings and plumbers’ 
supplies, drugs and medicines of all vari- 


eties, electrical supplies, furniture, glass, 
hosiery, hooks and eyes, lantern slides, 
kitchen utensils, lawn mowers, milking 
machines, oils and greases, paints and 
varnishes, printing inks, railway supplies 
and equipment of all kinds, rubber goods, 
steamer specialties, stoves, suspenders, 
toilet articles, towels and yarns. 

Philadelphia is also the largest machine 
tool manufacturing center on the Atlantic 
Seaboard of the United States. 

It is likewise the largest center in the 
United States in the production of oil 
cloth and linoleum, which have been 
manufactured here for many years with 
an annually increasing volume of con- 
stantly expanding business in the United 
States and abroad. 

Philadelphia is the largest city in the 
United States in the manufacture of chem- 
icals. Twenty million dollars is invested 
in her twenty chemical manufacturing es- 
tablishments, whose yearly output amounts 
to $30,000,000. 

Philadelphia is the home of the largest 
locomotive works in the world, on whose 
product the sun has not set for sixty years 
—since Matthias W. Baldwin shipped the 
first locomotive across the Equator. It 
also possesses a great street-car factory, 
and no other city in the United States 
exceeds Philadelphia in the output of 
soap. 

Some idea of the solidity of Philadel- 
phia firms may be gathered from the fact 
that one is over two hundred years old 


and fifteen are over one hundred years 
old. 


EVOLUTION OF THE 
EXCHANGES 


Most of the currencies of continental 
Europe are no longer based on a gold 
standard. Can the European exchanges, 
both as against each other and as against 
the United States and England, return to 
normal without it? And how much de- 
valuation will have to take place before 
most of them return to some kind of a 
standard? Germany, for instance, can 
never return to her old standard, but there 
seems nothing now to prevent her setting 
up a new one by a devaluation process 
whose operation and development would 
under present circumstances be indeed 
difficult. English currency is today so near 
its old gold value that it is by no means 
impossible that England will, before 1922 
is over, be back financially to a point 
not far from where she stood before 1914, 
Thus there would seem to be every pos- 
sibility of England’s recovering her finan- 
cial position considerably more rapidly 
than most of the Continental countries. 
And how will these new Continental 
standards compare with those of England 
and the United States, in both of which 
national taxation is being reduced as 
compared with increasing military and 
other expenditures of many of the Con- 
tinental countries? These are some of 
the important questions that may be 
partially answered in 1922. 
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THE NATIONAL FOREIGN 
TRADE COUNCIL 


In our issue of June 25, 1914, we al- 
luded to the first meeting of the First 
National Foreign Trade Council, which 
had just taken place at Washington. 
Again in our issue of September 25, 1914, 
we commented on the instructive activi- 
ties. 

Since that time the National Foreign 
Trade Council has greatly increased in 
power and usefulness. It was formed as 
an organization which should endeavor 
| to co-ordinate the foreign trade activities 
of the nation. For this purpose the 
Council has a membership of merchants, 
‘manufacturers, railroad and _ steamship 
‘men, and bankers, representing every sec- 
‘tion of the United States. Unlike many 
other so-called national institutions, this 
‘membership is truly representative, since 
it is proportioned among the different 
cities of our country in relation to their 
direct interests in foreign trade activity. 
It is a strictly non-political and non- 
‘partisan body, whose function is investi- 
-gatory and advisory. It seeks effectively 
to co-operate with other organizations in 
the encouragement and development of a 
sound national foreign trade policy. 
Through its various committees, the Coun- 
cil is constantly investigating, and from 
time to time publicly reports upon prob- 
lems arising in our foreign commerce. 

For this purpose, a small permanent 
organization of highly qualified men is 
‘maintained in New York City, where 
much valuable information regarding our 
foreign trade has been gathered and dis- 
seminated. 

The Annual Foreign Trade Conven- 
tions, which are held under the auspices 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
have been very effective in arousing a 
deéper and wider interest in foreign trade 
in the United States, especially as re- 
gards the re-action of our foreign trade 
on the general business life of the coun- 
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try as a whole. When it was first organ- 
ized, only about 5 per cent. of the total 
manufactured output of the United States 
went into foreign trade. To-day it is esti- 
mated by reliable authorities, that this 
percentage has risen to 20 per cent. on 
the average; and in the case of some in- 
dustries, the proportion is considerably 
greater. 

These functions have been held each 
year since 1914 in a different city, largely 
with the idea of stimulating by this in- 
tensive home missionary work a wider and 
broader interest in our foreign trade prob- 
lems. The first meeting was held in 
Washington, D. C.; the meetings since 
then having been held in St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and San Francisco, respectively. 

The meetings are attended by from 
3,000 to 4,000 men, who are the leaders 
in their respective lines of business. Some 
of the most prominent men in the coun- 
try’s financial and commercial circles 
have spoken at these meetings, which have 
also been attended by many important 
officials of our own and foreign govern- 
ments. 

The Trade Adviser Service of the 
National Foreign Trade Council will be 
particularly emphasized at the Philadel- 
phia meeting. It is designed to provide 
information on any foreign trade prob- 
lem and then to give the best advice pos- 
sible as to how to handle it. No obliga- 
tions whatever are attached to the Trade 
Adviser Service. The Trade Advisers are 
the most expert men that can be found 
along their respective lines. In addition 
to their assistance, the Department of 
Commerce will detail a large number of 
United States Consuls, Commercial At- 
taches and other foreign trade representa- 
tives, who will gladly assist those present 
with their problem. 

We hope that all Philadelphians will 
realize how essential foreign trade is to 
the prosperity of our city and community. 
Every steamship and sailing vessel that 
comes to the Port of Philadelphia con- 
tributes to the prosperity of every one 
here. Philadelphia is from $30,000,000 
to $50,000,000 richer annually from this 
source. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank will 
be very glad to furnish further informa- 
tion regarding this convention and to as- 
sist all those who may attend it by every 
means in its power. For this purpose a 
number of representatives of this bank 
will attend the convention, and will be 
glad to answer any questions concerning 
either foreign trade as a whole or its 
development through the Port of Phila- 
delphia. 

Total Foreign 

Exports Imports Trade 

1870. .$16,694,478 $14,952,371 $31,646,849 
1880.. 46,589,584 38,933,832 85,523,416 
1890.. 36,478,554 56,057,013 92,535,567 
1900.. 81,145,966 49,191,003 130,336,969 
1910.. 65,256,949 89,610,404 154,867,353 
1920. .451,043,216 282,157,831 733,201,047 
1921. .122,281,915 129,206,431 251,488,346 


WOOL SUPPLY 


We learn from a reliable source that 
fears are being entertained in Great 
Britain and elsewhere of a coming wool 
shortage. Unless, it is asserted, the 
arbiters of fashion succeed in introducing 
the use of cross-bred wool (wool of aver- 
age quality and coarse wool) for the 
manufacture of fabrics destined to the 
making of clothing and other goods, a 
dearth of fine wool is likely to occur 
within two years’ time, during which 
period the price of that commodity will 
continue to rise. 

This danger is due to the excessive con- 
sumption during the war, and since the 
armistice, of merino wool for the manu- 
facture of cloth fabrics, and to the con- 
sequent neglect of goods made of cross- 
bred wools. This neglect caused this 
quality of wool to be sold at less than 
cost price, involving loss to the producer 
and a consequent decline in production. 
The producer of cross-bred wool, finding 
no profit in it, sold his sheep for meat 
and did not replace them. This is taking 
place not only in the Argentine, New Zea- 
land, but everywhere, and the movement 
will continue until the excessive consump- 
tion of merino at the expense of cross- 
bred wool ceases. The consumer does not 
appear to realize the gravity of the situa- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that for 
some years past the world’s production 
of wool has barely kept pace with its 
consumption, which before the war was 
increasing slowly but surely, whereas pro- 
duction stood still. The blockade and the 
submarine campaign provided an oppor- 
tunity for the accumulation of stocks dur- 
ing the war, but since 1913 the number 
of the world’s sheep has diminished by 
about 10 per cent. The 1921 shearing 
did not provide for the needs of consump- 
tion, and had to be supplemented by wool 
taken from the reserves, which are not in- 
exhaustible. 

There seems to be no doubt but that 
the number of sheep in the world has con- 
siderably declined since 1914, as will be 
seen by the following table, which has 
been compiled by an Italian economic 
publication: 


1914 1921 

Million head 
PGtinglits |SoGdBoAD COCmOrr 84.2 80.4 
Russia tee ricte stardeictys 70.0 35.0* 
AT SENLINEG tg cote teemienetece 44.0 47.0* 
WaitedsStatesa.cs sericenteete 50.6 45.1 
S. African’ Union v.20:-.- 35.8 26.3 
Ghinades sah. keeisos-3 83 een 30.0* 30.0* 
Tricia Wepre cccveicionsssie iat eo. 30.2 
United Kingdom ....... APAKS 23.4 
EUDke ye ter ee cers sain 5 9c irl 15.0 
Uruguay vce: ee eat. Mees 26.3 TZ0* 
New Zealand ©e2ac.cecc oc 24.8 23.2 
TANCE: Bawicripiaile o1etls efeieie: = 16.3 9.4 
Spanien acoatros ie ceiscs mee Onl 19.3 
Peralta seretcateers siesveete te 15.0* 12.0* 
Austria-Hungary ......... 13.0 
Ttalviives wectisiontna eh ch viet 12.0 12.0 
Braziltevcrs > adonee cise vetivere 10.5 Ui 


* Estimated 


It will be noticed that Argentine and 
Spain are the only countries in this list 


that show an increase in sheep during this 
period. The decline in Russia is particu- 
larly noteworthy, but estimates on Russia, 
are to say the least, uncertain. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that 
in the normal processes of economic law, 
high prices have a tendency to cut down 
consumption and increase production. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
SITUATION 


The Stock Exchange Gazette of London 
in its issue of March 16th puts the pres- 
ent foreign trade situation as follows: 
“The trade of the world is suffering 
severely from two causes; the destruction 
of wealth during the war and the burden 
of debts created by it.” 

To this might be added the necessity 
for returning to normal conditions of pro- 
duction and consumption all over the 
world. When a merchant in Chile orders 
$5,000 worth of hardware from a firm 
in Philadelphia who have heard nothing 
from him for one and a half years, it is 
a sign that stocks there are getting low 
and must be replenished. When one of 
the largest and best organized firms in 
export trade reports that their foreign 
sales in March were greater than that of 
any month during 1920, our export busi- 
ness must be improving. 

So is our import business. Our fac- 
tories have needed, and will always need, 
certain raw products from abroad which 
we can never supply. There are also 
many manufactured articles which we 
have not yet learned to produce as cheaply 
as they do abroad. 

Our foreign trade today equals 20 per 
cent. of our domestic trade, instead of 
5 per cent. before 1914. Therefore, it is 
four times more important today than 
then. Steamship lines are everywhere 
being restored and utilized throughout 
the world. Foreign trade was never so 
interwoven with our general prosperity 
as at present. 

At the same time, caution should al- 
ways be used regarding foreign credits 
and the standing of firms in foreign coun- 
tries. There seems to be every prospect 
that our foreign trade will increase, par- 
ticularly in manufactured goods which 
now form the bulk of our exports. It is 
impossible to tell as yet how far the tariff 
legislation projected in Congress will af- 
fect our foreign trade. It is also too early 
to predict how it will be affected by our 
shipping legislation. 

Judging by what has happened in the 
past after the Wars of Napoleon and our 
Civil War, the recovery of prosperity will 
be extremely rapid, largely due to the in- 
tensification of our industrial progress. 
It has been stated that our industrial per- 
formance is far behind our scientific 
knowledge. Wastefulness in methods of 
production and distribution must be elim- 
inated if we are ever going to maintain 
the present proud position which we en- 
joy in the commerce of the world. 


A) 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
SPIRIT IN INDUSTRY 


The man who makes bank clearing 
house returns his sole barometer of busi- 
ness probabilities is likely to overlook 
something. This is especially true in 
periods of torpor and readjustment like 
the present. 

Just now every man in business needs 
every ounce of sound and honest cheer 
that the situation affords. Perhaps most 
of all he needs an awakened understand- 
ing of the human element in the present 
situation, a clearer vision of the real 
spirit of American business and of its 
fundamental attitude towards the prob- 
lems of the present and the future. Per- 
sonally we do not believe in the theory 
that Business can safely shut its eyes to 
facts, defy the laws of economics and lift 
itself by its own bootstraps into the higher 
altitudes of Prosperity. But this does not 
mean that we are insensible to the in- 
tensely practical working value of a high 
courage and an unyielding attitude to- 
wards difficult problems. This element is 
no more to be ignored than the facts re- 
vealed by ledgers, bank balances and 
clearing-house returns. 

A good example of the courageous and 
constructive spirit which is broadly char- 
acteristic of American business all along 
the line is to be found in one of the 
humblest and least picturesque industries 
of this country. At the very day and hour 
of this writing a site for the location of a 
plant dedicated to the purpose of lifting 
the practices of the laundry industry to a 
higher plane is being selected. This con- 
structive enterprise involves an initial in- 
vestment of half a million dollars. Nom- 
inally it is for the selfish benefit of the 
laundry industry as a whole—actually it 
will operate to protect the public which 
patronizes laundries from practices which 
are unsound, uneconomical or unaccept- 
able. 

It is an investment of half a million 
dollars in scientific research to improve 
laundry service, to standardize through- 
out the entire industry those methods, 
practices and materials which are demon- 
strated to be soundest and best. Just how 
complete, thorough and scientific a task 
the American Institute of Laundering is 
undertaking will be shown later, but the 
fact that it is being tackled at all, in these 
days when business in general is hard 
pushed to keep its wheels turning, is the 
significant thing. 

Here is fine example of constructive 
business courage and vision too valuable 
and too inspiring to be passed without 
emphasis and analysis. If it were unique 
it would be less significant than it is. But 
it is typical of what is being done in other 
industries—and larger ones, too! It is 
representative of the constructive spirit 
which dominates the leaders of American 
business and American industry; it re- 
veals the true American attitude towards 


the problems of the present and the future. 

By comparison with a score of other in- 
dustries the laundry business is a pigmy— 
yet at a time of universal deflation, 
strained credits and clouded outlook, the 
men who own only a part of the machine 
laundries of this country are putting half 
a million dollars into scientific research 
which will undoubtedly result in teaching 
many of those who have invested in it 
that they must scrap machinery now in 
their plants, build more sanitary and more 
efficient plants and buy more expensive 
materials in order to keep up with higher 
standards of laundry service which the 
Institute will inevitably help to establish. 
This seems decidedly cheering. It is 
a very graphic illustration of the fact 
that American business is looking with 


ganization began to attack the situation 
this attitude of the service-buying public 
was admittedly considered one of the 
hardships of the business—to be endured 
with such fortitude and stoicism as each 
could command. But the live ones saw in 
this critical customer-attitude an oppor- 
tunity, an asset. They said: “A public 
which is almost universally critical of the 
service we sell them is giving thought to 
our mutual relationship; they are sensi- 
tive to it. This means that if we can 
greatly improve that service we can 
change criticism to appreciation. And 
laundry service is far from what it might 
be. Therefore the hope for real develop- 


ment in this industry is in raising its 
standards and making its service as nearly 
ideal as possible.” 


PLAN FOR CONTINENTS, NOT COUNTRIES 


HIS is a day of miracles—a day when we translate into acts the saying 
of the great French leader, “If a thing is possible, it is done—if it is 
impossible we will do it.” A few centuries ago the “eagle eye” of a far- 
sighted Italian was turned to the West, he followed his thought and dream, 
discovered America undeveloped, swarming with savage tribes, cut off from 


all the elevating influences of advancing civilization. 


To-day the eagle eye 


of that same America, new discovery of 1492, is fixed to the earth, on Genoa, 
in Italy, and old Europe, held today, in large part, by savages who have 
outlived their constructive civilization, is to be rediscovered by America, 
and a new civilization created with “government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people” as its cornerstone. 

America, the promising child of 1492, is the performing father of 1922. 
We have come to the state of manhood—we must put aside childish things— 
must think and feel in Continents, not in countries. 

Eight years ago we were a debtor nation to the extent of Six Billion Dol- 
lars. Today we are a creditor nation for at least Fifteen Billion, and must 
loan the world, perhaps, another Fifteen Billion Dollars to get the wheels 
of trade running at the right speed, and in the right direction. Forty years 
ago we could not supply our own manufacturing needs, today we produce 


in six months all we can consume in twelve months. 


Then foreign trade 


was a luxury—now it is a necessity. Then the matter of a merchant marine 
was academic, now it is immediate, practical, vital. 

We must finance the world, we must feed and equip the world in the 
great campaign to prove that “Peace hath her victories.” 

We can save the world, and, in doing so, save ourselves, for when we get 
busy doing big things, another miracle will take place—we will all become 
big men, brave-hearted Americans, with the same kind of courage that in- 


spired the Pilgrim Fathers three hundred years ago. 


Half of their num- 


ber dead, savage neighbors, an unkindly environment, even the climate 
warring against them. Should they give up? Go back? Seek the “easier 
way”? “No,” came the answer, “we have put our hands to the plow, we will 
turn the furrow straight and true even to the end.” 

That will be the answer of the America of 1922, for we are worthy sons of 


worthy sires. 


unflinching eyes and unfaltering courage 
towards the future; that its leaders have 
not abandoned their constructive ideals 
and that they believe the American people 
are essentially progressive and will will- 
ingly pay for the best of service as well 
as for the best of goods. 

There is an interesting and an illumi- 
nating story behind the present plucky 
move of the laundry owners to improve 
and standardize their service to the public. 
It carries the lesson that quality men— 
relatively a small group of them—can 
pitch the key for an entire industry and 
prove to them that the American people 
are a quality people always eager to pay 
a good profit on quality products and es- 
pecially on quality service. 

Laundry owners evidently understand 
this marked tendency of the American 
people to be particular about the service 
they buy. Until the thinkers in the or- 


In the group of forward-looking path- 
finders were men who thought in terms 
of the whole industry and of its 
future development. They were dedicated 
to the idea of eliminating unconstructive 
practices, methods and materials and of 
standardizing all that was found to be 
desirable and constructive. 

This looked fairly simple at the start. 
They tried to do it through their state 
associations and through their national 
organization. 

Through these agencies they did accom- 
plish marvels in elevating the industrial 
morale of the laundry business. They 
did, in fact, an excellent job of washing 
the dirty linen of the laundry industry 
itself. 

But, about seven years ago, they came 
to realize that many of their most vital 
problems were scientific in their nature; 
that they were nuts for the chemical en- 
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gineer and the mechanical engineer to 
crack through patient and thorough re- 
search. This led to the establishment of 
the Laundry Chair at the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. This 
progressive step was immediately fruitful 
beyond expectations. It brought rich re- 
sults and put findings as to processes, 
chemical materials and mechanical equip- 
ment, upon a scientific basis. It taught 
the laundryowners the value of an im- 
personal, judicial authority on materials 
and equipment wholly divorced from the 
entanglements of established business re- 
lationships. 

The founding of the American Institute 
of Laundering is only another step along 
the same path of practical research. 

This is to be not only a clearing-house 
of laundry problems but also a testing 
ground for the ideas of the most alert 
and progressive minds in the industry. It 
is to be the scientific referee of the con- 
flicts and discussions arising in state and 
national conventions. 


As an indication of how carefully this — 


plan has been thought out, let it be said 
that the Institute will operate in two 
units. The first will contain the offices 
of the National Association and the scien- 
tific laboratory will be used in an experi- 
mental way. It will, so to speak, establish 
presumably correct theories of laundry 
practice. 

But the men who have developed the 
National Association to its present effi- 
ciency have learned that it is one thing 
to establish a theory in a laboratory and 
quite another to make it work in a com- 
mercial laundry handling a large volume 
of work with the customer as the final 
umpire. Hence the second unit of the 
Institute—a modern laundry plant serv- 
ing, in a direct commercial way, a com- 
munity of some sixty thousand persons! 

No laundry process is practical which 
does not yield a profit in its commercial 
application. The commercial plant will 
be operated for profit—it must be to 
justify its purpose as a commercial 
demonstration plant. Without this profit 
element it could not fully serve in its 
scientific or demonstration function. 

Incidentally the Laundry Foundation, 
at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, will undoubtedly be continued— 
presumably for the handling of problems 
of a highly scientific character and of 
problems on which an “outside” check is 
desirable. 

Altogether, the establishment of the 
American Institute of Laundering at this 
time of industrial inertia and on so liberal 
a basis, seems not only significant but 
highly inspiring—because it is typical of 
an attitude which prevails in other and 
greater industries to a large extent. This 
speaks eloquently of the real attitude of 
American Industry and reveals that the 
difficulties and hardships of deflation have 


not set the brakes on the wheels of con- 


structive planning and work for the busi- 
ness of tomorrow. 
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DOES CULTURE PAY? 


It cost over one hundred times as much 
to build with granite and steel our City 
Hall as it did a century and a half earlier 
to build with bricks and mortar our Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

But to Philadelphia and to America, 
Independence Hall is worth a hundred 
times as much as the City Hall. One has, 
through association, acquired a value far 
beyond any money consideration, but that 
value is quite as real and solid and much 
more enduring than any financial value 
which the other building may possess. 

When German guns were shooting to 
fragments its cathedral, they were demol- 
ishing much the most important asset in 
Rheims. The city for centuries has cen- 
tered around that one edifice. 

While it was not built to earn money 
for the people of Rheims, the truth is that 
its beautiful cathedral has for many gen- 
erations taken to the city more money 
than any one industry the town possessed. 

Thousands of tourists yearly’ pass 
through Milan to see two things—its 
superb cathedral and the interior of an 
old church, on the wall of which Leonardi 
painted his immortal “Last Supper.” A 
famous automobile is made in that city, 
but as a producer for the Milanese, it 
does not compare with those two appar- 
ently non-productive works of art. 

Some years ago the conservatives of 
London wagged their solemn heads when 
a mile of shacks were removed and the 
famous Victoria Embankment along the 
Thames was created. It cost the city 
millions to do the job, but the city’s real 
estate value never enjoyed a stronger 
tonic than that administered by the de- 
struction of unwholesome slums and the 
building of a beautiful riverside park. 

Some Philadelphians now will criticise 
the payment of $300,000 for property ad- 
jacent to the Schuylkill below the Spring 
Garden Street Bridge, for purposes of the 
Sesqui-Centennial. 

But when that great fair is over and 
the site along the river becomes, as it 
should, quite as beautiful as the Victoria 
Embankment in London, then Philadel- 
phia will cash in at a terrific rate of in- 
terest on the original outlay of money. 

No city ever yet lost money invested in 
a park, a fine museum, a great library 
well situated, a cathedral, a college or a 
beautiful building. 

If business compelled you to live in the 
middle of China and you learned that one 
town was a cultured center possessing 
works of art, parks, public gardens, fine 
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old temples, and good schools, while an- 
other city not far away had none of those 
things, although equal industrial advan- 
tages, who would hesitate in selecting a 
Chinese residence? 

No town, especially no American town 
where the material side of things weighs 
so heavily, can now afford to neglect the 
other side of its development. 

John Wesley was a preacher, but when 
he insisted that “Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness,” he saw that the one was for 
the betterment of life on earth as the 
other for the life hereafter. 

So just now there may be seen in the 
vicinity of the Parkway at least three 
very important additions coming to the 
cultural side of Philadelphia—the river- 
side park, before referred to, the $5,000,- 
000 art gallery and the new library which 
will be one of the handsomest in the 
world. 

American cities 


bothered with 


usually have not 
their colleges, but if 
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Philadelphia were now to permit Temple 
University to fail in its project to com- 
plete its great new edifice, the city would 
show the worst possible business sense. 
While it is true that the pay-roll of any 
college is small, it is also true that few 
factories or business houses contribute so 
heavily to any city’s general welfare as a 
college. 

The latest mechanical wonder is the 
radio. One may sit at home and _ by 
merely lifting his hand set in operation a 
device which will enable him to hear 
music or a speech across a thousand miles 
of space. Such a mechanical invention 
must register every smallest variation in 
sound, good and bad. 

If it were possible to measure with 
equal accuracy the good or bad emotions 
of mankind, what a knockdown argument 
you would have when placing a fine build- 
img on one corner and a poster-covered 
shack upon another. 


(Continued on page 3, column 3) 


PHILADELPHIA’S MILK 
SUPPLY 


A satisfactory milk supply for a great 
city presents problems of equal or greater 
importance than those connected with any 
of the other utilities so vital to the well- 
being of any highly organized community. 
A safe milk supply is of equal importance 
with a safe water supply. Fair prices for 
milk have as close a relation to the family 
pocketbook as fair prices for electricity, 
or illuminating gas. An adequate supply 
of milk is more vital to the city than a 
well-organized system of passenger trans- 
portation, The auto bus can be substi- 
tuted for the street car, but the food au- 
thorities tell us there is no substitute for 
milk and its products in the human diet- 
ary. 

Most people never consider the milk 
question unless it becomes acute, as in 
the case of a blizzard or an epidemic of 
disease. Philadelphia is fortunate to 
have an adequate supply of safe milk at 
fair prices. All retail milk in Philadel- 
phia is bottled and either pasteurized or 
certified, thus insuring purity, cleanliness 
and safety. The price has been lower to 
the consumer for a term of years, and as 
high or higher to the farmer than the 
average of other large American cities. 

(See chart.) 

The milk supply of Philadelphia is 
drawn from an area, roughly bounded by 
Altoona on the west, Easton, Pa., on the 
northeast, the Atlantic Ocean on the east, 
and the lower boundary of Delaware and 
Maryland on the Peninsula. Some thirty- 
five counties in four states are within this 
Philadelphia milk “shed.” 

The economic laws underlying the milk 
problem are very simple if those con- 
cerned bring to the solution of them the 
spirit of mutual confidence that has been 
the dominant factor in Phidaelphia, both 
as between the three groups, (1) the pub- 
lic, (2) the middle man, and (3) the pro- 
ducers and as between the various mem- 
bers of each group. 

The milk producers supplying the city 
have through their organization, the In- 
terstate Milk Producers’ Association, 
adopted policies that have stabilized the 
market for their product. 

These have been worked out in co- 
operation with the Philadelphia distribu- 
tors and the consumers, as represented by 
Dr. Clyde L. King, Milk Arbitrator for 
Pennsylvania under the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration. Among these are: 

(1) Reduction of violent seasonal fluc- 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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PHILADELPHIA’S MILK SUPPLY 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
tuations in supply, and consequently in 
price. 

(2) Increased loads on wagons, through 
route concentration. 

(3) Simplification of distribution through 
elimination of duplicating methods of dis- 
tribution. 

Let us discuss them briefly in order: 

First—The public wants a daily supply 
of milk throughout the year. The cow 
in nature gives milk in the summer only. 
To guarantee a full supply in winter with- 
out a large increase in wholesale and con- 
sequently in retail price, we must estab- 
lish a relationship of long time confidence 
between producers and distributors by 
which each side voluntarily relinquishes 
all trading opportunities during periods 
when the market situation is in the ad- 
vantage of the one or the other respect- 
ively. 

Second.—When “zoning” or municipal 
distribution was considered, during war- 
time, the Philadelphia distributors insti- 
tuted as an alternative a minimum load 
on wagons of 400 quarts of milk or equiv- 
alent. This agreement automatically re- 
duced (length of routes and) number of 
wagons on the street. Some mergers of 
large interests tended to have the same 
effect. The pressure of narrow “spread” 
to distributors and stabilization of farm 
er’ price likewise drove many less eff- 
cient dealers to discontinue. 

Third—Just as in many other lines, 
there had grown up many trade practices 
that were not in line with economy. Pints 
were sold at one-half the price of quarts. 
Consequently many consumers demanded 
all milk delivered in pints for convenience 
in the kitchen. A pint jar costs almost 
as much as a quart, and requires the same 
expense for washing and filling. Now 
delivery in pints is at a price sufficiently 
higher than the quart price, to pay for 
the extra expense involved. As a conse- 
quence almost all the delivery is in quart 
jars. Then, too, milk has been in some 
sections largely sold through the stores. 
The natural outgrowth was, as in New 
York City, a “cash and carry” develop- 
ment at a relatively lower price than 
when delivered. Those in contro] in 
Philadelphia made a detailed study of 
“cash and carry” methods in vogue else- 
where and were satisfied that this dupli- 
cation of distribution so reduced quartage 
on delivery wagons, and so interferred 
with the regularity of the sales on the 
wagons that it was false economy. So the 
store sales of milk were reduced in Phila- 
delphia to a minimum. The stores kept 
milk only as a convenience to customers 
who found unexpected needs and at a 
price higher than the delivered price. 
Subsequent experience has shown this to 
have been sound reasoning. 

Granted that distribution costs may be 
slightly higher in New York City, they 
are not sufficiently higher to account for 
the fact that during last winter “dipped” 


milk in New York, cash and carry stores, 
was 11 cents per quart, and delivered “B” 
milk in bottles, 15 cents, yet during the 
same period “B” milk was delivered to 
Philadelphia consumers at 11 cents per 
quart bottle, the very same price as 
“dipped” milk in New York stores and 
four cents cheaper than the price of the 
same “B” grade delivered in New York. 

Fullest recognition should be given to 
Dr. C. L. King, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, for his part in establishing these 
sound practices and to the Philadelphia 
newspapers which have given publicity to 
the facts. They have had at all times 
access to accurate information in the 
hands of Dr. King, obtained from govern- 
mental sources and collected by his own 
accountants after examination of the 
dealers’ books and the cost records in the 
office of the Interstate Milk Producers’ 
Association. These had to do with cost 
of production and distribution, amount of 
dairy products in storage, consumption, 
prices of dairy products in the world’s 
markets, etc. 

The Food Administration of Pennsyl- 
vania early appreciated the importance of 
a liberal consumption of dairy products, 
both as a measure of food economy and 
also because dairy products are abso- 
lutely essential as growth-promoting and 
health-protecting foods. That body also 
recognized the value of organization and 
encouraged each industry to organize for 
co-operative effort. 

The milk industry for the Philadelphia 
Milk Shed has been perfecting the neces- 
sary organization to serve the public most 
effectively. 

The Interstate Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation since November, 1916, has acted 
as the sales agency for the milk of its 
15,000 members, all of whom are dairy 
farmers supplying milk to distributors in 
Philadelphia and adjacent smaller cities, 
or to manufacturers of dairy products 
within the same geographical limits. 

The officers of this Producer’s Associa- 
tion and the distributors next felt the 


need of an agency to inform the public 
of the importance of an adequate con- 
sumption of milk as a health measure. 
The National Dairy Council was con- 
sulted as to methods of presentation, and 
in December, 1920, the Association and 
distributors agreed upon methods of 
finance and control, and January 1, 1921, 
the Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council 
was launched. It produces educational 
motion pictures, and conducts free enter- 
tainments with schools, churches and set- 
tlement houses. It publishes and dis- 
tributes educational literature and posters 
for all classes of people. It has a de- 
partment of Milk Supply Improvement, 
manned by experts which has already had 
a marked effect in improving the quality 
of the milk shipped to Philadelphia. 

The manufacturers and distributors of 
what other food product would be allowed 
the publicity opportunities that are fully 
given the Dairy Council workers? And 
what manufacturer would not jump at the 
chance to utilize such publicity? It is 
time the Council workers are careful to 
teach an all-round nutritional program, 
allowing milk only in its proper setting 
and place. 

Stated briefly, the milk that Philadel- 
phians drink each day is produced and 
distributed by those who appreciate the 
responsibility as well as the opportunity 
that this service entails. The policies 
pursued have made possible a relatively 
lower price of milk to consumers over a 
term of years than prices to consumers in 
most other large eastern cities. These 
same policies have for the same period re- 
turned to the farmer a price as high as 
the average price paid elsewhere. They 
have enjoyed health, market conditions 
during 1921 when milk dealers in most 
cities were suffering severely from the 
non-employment of consumers. 

Far in advance of municipal action, the 
standards for milk served in Philadelphia 
are being steadily improved. Recogniz- 
ing the importance of milk and its prod- 
ucts in the human diet, and the necessity 
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of a liberal use of it to maintain growth 
in the young and health in adults, the in- 
dustry has organized to co-operate in the 
general health education of the com- 
munity. 


RUSSIAN RAILROAD 
SITUATION 


A gentleman who has just returned 
from Russia and whose uncle was Minis- 
ter of Transportation under the late 
Czar’s regime, has given us some very 
interesting information concerning the 
present transportation conditions in that 
country, which he is translating from 
official Russian newspapers. 

Government operation of railways in 
Russia has resulted in a deficit for the 
months of January and February, 1922, 
of 94,000,000 gold rubles. This does not 
include a mere trifle of 15,300,000,000,000 
rubles which seem to have been carried 
over as a previous deficit. 

The first reason assigned for this con- 
dition is an utter lack of system in organ- 
ization. Another contributing factor seems 
to have been the very severe winter of 
1921 and the fact that practically noth- 
ing seems to have been spent on the re- 
pair of the rolling stock. It is rather 
dificult to apply the term “financing” to 
the fiscal operations of the present rail- 
way system in Russia. A modest state- 
ment is made that the budget is “unsatis- 
factorily scheduled,” and a permanent 
shortage of cash is given as one reason for 
this state of affairs, together with a few 
other minor details, such as entirely in- 
sufficient organization of supply of fuel 
and the partial delivery of materials and 
supplies. 

There is always a remedy for every 
trouble in this world. The remedies in 
this instance are quite simple. The first 
one is that all transportation should be 
paid for. The second is that special 
credit should be granted up to the sum 
of 380,000,000 gold rubles for the pur- 
chase of materials necessary for improv- 
ing transportation. Nothing is said as to 
how this money is to be raised or how 
72,400,000 rubles of “most acute debts” 
are to be met. Incidentally, it appears 
that it is considered advisable to pay all 
the debts owing to the workmen and the 
employees. It is a little hard to imagine 
what would occur in the United States 
if the Pennsylvania or the Reading were 
to forget to pay their workers for several 
months, 

We seem to remember having heard in 
our college days that a very good index 
of the economic soundness and prosperity 
of a modern nation was the way in which 
its communications were administered. 
Without attempting to make any state- 
ment, either for or against the present 
government of Russia, it is thought the 
above statements, which are translated 
from official newspapers of the present 
Russian Government, furnish a striking 
commentary on present-day conditions in 
that part of the world. 
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BUSINESS FROM THE 
WASHINGTON 
VIEWPOINT 


The Administration’s attitude toward 
business and its sympathy with business 
problems is a factor that is decidedly 
worth while watching. 

There is some compensation to be had 
from the fact that the White House din- 
ners do at least have the effect of reliev- 
ing the leaders of industry called there of 
the shock of adverse rulings on the part 
of some branch of the government. They 
also have the effect of alleviating, through 
mutual discussion, the harshness of indus- 
trial mischance, such as _ strikes, etc. 
Prosperity, as is not inaccurately real- 
ized, is in part due to a state of mind. 
If business men generally can be per- 
suaded to look sanguinely at the future 
they are more apt to feel more optimistic 
about the future. 

Calling the coal operators and consult- 
ing with the leaders of the striking unions, 
probably did not improve the coal busi- 
ness at all, but did make for better feel- 
ings all around. It is obvious that the 
price of coal must come down, and if 
that price cannot be brought down in any 
other way, labor must accept a reduction 
in wages. The facts are comparatively 
simple, but when stated over the White 
House dinner table and couched in diplo- 
matic language by a personage who is 
trying to be friendly, they do not appear 
to be so harsh. 

It is true that within the past week the 
railroad executives could not see the wis- 
dom in reducing freight rates that busi- 
ness may be speeded up, but then the 
railroad executives have received some 
rather hard knocks at the hands of the 
Federal Government. In such cases as 
that only a definite decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is likely to 


bring the required results. As a matter 
of fact, the rate decision is but a step in 
the direction of business normalcy, but 
even a 10 per cent reduction on basic 
commodities coming at this time will have 
a tremendous psychological effect upon 
manufacturers and producers throughout 
the country. 

But aside from the financial effect the 
rate decision may have on the railroads 
(and it would be unreasonable to forecast 
it unfavorable), the manner in which the 
railway executives were informed of that 
decision was most courteous. It was not 
done as in the old days of suspicion and 
hostility. The railway men were called 
to Washington and they were permitted 
to dine with the President. A committee 
of the railways were sent to the offices of 
the Commission to consult over the rate 
decision. And now that the formal de- 
cision has been issued, the railways are 
to be consulted about the best manner of 
enforcing it. 

All of these recent developments make 
it appear that the administration has a 
keen appreciation of business problems 
and realizes the advisability of assisting 
business, so far as possible, that prosperity 
may be restored in the land. 

The latest report on employment issued 
by the Labor Department show that dur- 
ing April the employment in the hosiery 
and underwear industries increased 34.9 
per cent over that of a year ago, and that 
the employment in the leather industry in- 
creased 27.9 per cent. The automobile, 
the iron and steel and other equally as 
important industries are reporting in- 
creased operations. As a matter of fact, it 
would appear that we are on the brink of 
an era of good times. This would seem 
to be assured provided the coal strike 
were vitiated. 

In all of these calculations, however, 
there is the element of uncertainty. 
Prosperity, as Washington measures it, 
is a matter that cannot be realized 
through any one single event. It cannot 
be brought about by a rate decision or 
lower coal costs. It cannot be effected 
through the merger of steel companies or 
the merger of any other companies. But 
all of these facts may, in the long run, 
contribute largely to the result desired. 

By co-ordinating the developments, by 
keeping the leaders in different industrial 
lines thinking along the same groove, by 
harmonizing the commercial activities 
with the intent of the government, the 
speed with which prosperity is restored in 
the country is increased. It is well to 
measure the Washington conferences 
within these lights. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
MAXIMUM RESULTS IN 
BUSINESS REQUIRES A 
BANKING SERVICE THAT 
COMPREHENDS EVERY 
BANKING NEED. 


DOES CULTURE PAY? 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 

It makes a difference what two million 
people see every day. It makes a bigger 
difference what they feel. It makes a 
still greater difference what they know. 

Somebody said, “A baby doesn’t pay.” 
Financially considered, it is true that a 
baby is all on the wrong side of the books. 
But a man who is a grown-up baby pays. 

Those who were taxed to build St. 
Peter’s hardly lived to collect a financial 
reward for their contributions. But the 
gain to the world since then has been so 
prodigious there is no way of computing 
it. Few industries in the world have paid 
for themselves so many times. 

What was the best single investment 
ever made by Philadelphia? The answer 
would be nearly unanimous—Fairmount 
Park. The few millions which it cost are 
multiplied by a dozen at least, measured 
simply as a real estate transaction. 

But that’s the least of the city’s income 
from its vast playground. Ask doctors 
what it does for health, ask clergymen 
what it does for the general moral tone, 
ask managers of schools of reformation 
for boys and girls what clean open spaces 
for youthful exercises can do in the way 
of avoiding grosser evils in a big city, and 
in their answers you will find hidden the 
real dividends which Fairmount Park 
pays to Philadelphia. 

John G. Johnson thought it worth 
while to invest several million dollars of 
his money in pictures. If they were 
worth that to him when confined in a 
private home and seen by one man alone, 
or at most by a limited number of his 
personal friends, how much will those pic- 
tures be worth when seen by hundreds of 
thousands? 

Those paintings are capable of doing 
for each of the rest of us just as much 
in the way of pleasure as they did for the 
great lawyer who put his millions into 
them. Some investment! 

There is full plenty of the hard side 
to any city. There is an abundance of 


the ugly, the unprofitable, the unwhole- | 


some, and must always be. 

When one of his workmen who was a 
scavenger was complained of by a house- 
holder, a well-known garbage collector 
observed: “It is difficult for us to hire 
gentlemen to do that work.” 

It is impossible to escape a good deal 
of the grinding, the dusty, the unhealthy, 
and the malodorous in a great city. But 
what a pull-back terms the “soft side” of 
a town can be so cultivated and enlarged 
that it will help obliterate the hard side. 

Nobody comes away from Florence 
with any recollections of the crooked, ill- 
paved little streets, or the miserable 
homes. What does he remember? 

The beautiful Arno, the world-famous 
pieces of sculpture, the paintings that 
cannot be duplicated, and the great 
church. Thus the “soft side” of that 


Italian city not only makes up for the 
hard side, but by all odds the “soft side” 
is the largest money-earner and cash-divi- 
dend payer the people there possess. 

Philadelphia has striven for years to 
put itself on the map among the dozen 
leading ports of the world. All money 
most profitably expended! 

But Philadelphia has virtually spent not 
one penny of municipal funds to help 
maintain the city’s old-time prestige as 
the medical center of the United States. 
Whoever can figure out that it would not 
pay Philadelphia to make an investment 
to enlarge the city’s fame along that line, 
will first have to reconstruct the whole 
science of arithmetic. Because it would 
yield a great return measured by any 
sort of a yardstick you can employ. 

The person who would deliberately per- 
mit a child to drink poisoned water would 
be a fiend. However, Philadelphia com- 
pels at least half a million of its boys and 
girls to play in the streets where death as 
sure as poison, must come to many 
through automobiles and trolley cars. 

It is practically impossible for a child 
to live and grow up into a normal man 
or woman without a good deal of outdoor 
play. Hence a city which neglects to 
provide, not at long intervals, but in every 
few squares, at least a small protected 
playground for its boys and girls, is not 
only permitting them to tamper with 
death, but compelling them to do so. 

We have used this illustration at least 
six times before. 

Li Hung Chang, the great Chinese 
statesman, more than two decades ago 
described Philadelphia as “the city of a 
million smiles.” 

Unless this town of Penn shall keep its 
“soft side,” its joy-giving side, its health- 
creating side, its pleasure-promoting side, 
its book and picture and church and col- 
lege side, right abreast with its great 
growth in other material directions, then 
the next disciple of Confucius who visits 
us cannot truthfully describe us as a city 
of two million smiles. 
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Following the course of the price of 
silver, the world’s markets, since 1914, 
the general trend has been the same as 
the trend of commodity prices. In this 
country the price is fixed in gold at $1.00 
per ounce, although in other markets it 
brings only 70 cents an ounce. For some 
time silver has been going up, while gold 
is declining, but silver has been moving 
up faster than gold has been going down. 
In other words silver has been going up 
faster than commodities. Probably the 
causes of this boom in silver have been 
the fixed price in this country, the lessened 
output of silver mining and the improved 
trade position in China. But whatever 
the causes, the situation in respect to 
silver, at least, does not seem wholly 
stable. 
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The long arm of British finance is al- 
ready reaching out into the most unsettled 
parts of the war-stricken countries. We 
note the control by the Bank of England 
of the Anglo-Austrian Bank, which, ac- 
cording to reports, has transferred its seat 
to London and been inscribed on the com- 
mercial registries of the City of London. 
The face value of the capital amounts to 
2,000,000 pounds sterling, and the Bank 
of England is given the right of control 
as long as it holds more than two thou- 
sand shares. It seems to us in the re- 
generation of world finance the lead was 
necessarily taken by the United States on 
account of its pre-eminent financial posi- 
tion. 

The rise in the value of sterling reflects 
the betterment of the English position 
and the possibilities it has in relation to 
British assistance throughout Europe. 
Step by step this progress will be shown 
as production increases and the financial 
strength of both the United States and 
Great Britain is transmitted into the 
other parts of the world. 

Jo —efo— 08 

A word as to the Money Market and 
Business—The New York position is so 
influenced by stock exchange transactions 
that it is hardly as reliable as the returns 
from the other centers. In these general 
returns, the important feature is that 
debits to individual accounts continue to 
increase while bills rediscounted by the 
Reserve banks show a decrease. This is 
a healthy sign. It is a sign that business 
is expanding, while liquidation of old 
accounts proceed. Increases in Bank 
Clearings is reassuring. The differential 
between Commercial Notes and Security 
income yield is too high. 

This spread will doubtless narrow down 
in time as we reach the end of the period 
of readjustment. 

New financing of Investment Securities 
will in all probability be made on a grad- 
ually lower income basis. 

fo— So — eho 

The shipping situation needs some kind 
of a hyperdermic. It is reported that in 
many classes of freight, rates are still 
very high—while passengers pay twice as 
much as they did before the war. There 
is also the usual mid-year trafic slump 
coming on which will not tend to help 
matters. Perhaps hyperdermic is the 
wrong word. Whatever may be the solu- 
tion, we know the cause. It is twofold— 
excessive tonnage and slow increase in 
ocean traffic, and back of the last is the 
poor international trading situation. In- 
tercourse may be increasing, but it has 
got a long way to go to get very far. 

So—efo—ehe 

The interesting question now is 
whether business is going to improve 
faster than most authorities thought it 
would. In other words, the general 
opinion has been that business would im- 
prove slowly, but we fail to remember 
any period in the history of business in 
this country where recovery was slow. 
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ADVANCE TOPICS 


We are a very optimistic people and we 
like to step on the gas. Slow recovery 
of business is altogether at variance with 
our temperament, which has been de- 
scribed as that of a “Nation of Campers,” 
and it is quite possible that there may be 
considerable stimulation to business re- 
covery. 

The building boom, decreasing unem- 
ployment, a higher price tendency in 
many lines—the situation is one that 
seems to forecast general optimism. When 
the consumer feels this way and buys in 
normal fashion, the cycle of business re- 
covery will have been completed. 
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A gentleman having a prominent posi- 
tion with a large local house told the 
writer that he not only sells his own con- 
cern but at every opportunity sells Phila- 
delphia also. 

In a recent trip through the Middle 
States, having entree into the best houses 
in his line, he took advantage of the op- 
portunity to boost the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition. He was surprised at the 
ignorance on the part of many of his cus- 
tomers about this project, and after 
having given them an illuminating ac- 
count of the reasons for the Exposition 
and its importance as an event for the 
whole Country, he feels well repaid for 
his efforts. By the time he got through, 
in each case there was a great deal of in- 
terest in the Exposition. He sowed good 
seed and his example should be followed 
by all other selling agents of Philadelphia 
houses. 
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This same gentleman, by the way, has 
built up a remarkable business through 
his disposition to go a little beyond the 
usual personal service. As an illustration, 
take the case of one of his South Ameri- 
can customers who dropped in unan- 
nounced. He was traveling in America 
with his family and in addition he had 
his private secretary. It was quite a 
party. Notwithstanding his visit was a 
little inopportune to the gentleman con- 
nected with the local house, the latter, 
nevertheless, sacrificed his personal feel- 
ings in the matter and immediately got 
busy and mapped out a program of enter- 
tainment. He took the whole party down 
to Atlantic City and gave them a day’s 
pleasure; brought them back, took them 
through Fairmount Park, and, in general, 
gave them the time of their lives. 

He has cemented his customers to him 
by these personal efforts to please as well 
as to serve and his reward has been a 
large volume of lucrative business. His 
customers generally feel peculiarly at- 
tached to the house because of his per- 
sonal efforts in their behalf. It is a 
striking example of good salesmanship. 


A great deal has been written regard- 
ing the value of college men in business. 
A new phase of college instruction, how- 
ever, is found in the summer school which 
Bryn Mawr College, the first women’s 
college in the country to inaugurate such 
a movement, initiated last year for women 
workers in industries. This year eighty- 
seven successful candidates have been 
chosen out of several hundred applicants 
for admission to the school. The candi- 
dates who, according to the requirements 
of the school, must be women who work 
with the tools of their hands, come from 
all over the country and are engaged in 
some different lines of business. 


The future development of the Ameri- 
can railroad industry holds some interest- 
ing possibilities. One particular phase 
will be the distinction between the 
long and short hauls. Mr. Elisha Lee, 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, puts it this way: “The more we in- 
crease our proportion of long-distance 
business and decrease the proportion of 
short distance, the smaller becomes the 
terminal investment necessary for each 
ton mile and each passenger mile of serv- 
ice rendered.” Therefore, in the inter- 
ests of greater efficiency and economy, it 
is quite likely that the railroads will ulti- 
mately be wholly employed in long-dis- 
tance transportation. Either that or rail- 
road engines and cars will have to be 
made lighter for the shorter hauls. The 
trend is plainly the other way. In short, 
the railroads have been adapting them- 
selves to the need of facilities that will 
give a maximum of service at a mini- 
mum of expense, and from this situation 
naturally arises the problem of the motor 
vehicle and the maintenance and up-keep 
of our public highways. 

Mr. Lee believes in the solution of this 
problem there will be the need for a dif- 
ferent kind of motor vehicle, one that 
will not be so terribly destructive on road- 
beds. Secondly, that it is essential that 
some methods be devised which will 
make road building and up-keep much 
cheaper than it is today. Certainly, we 
are in a period of evolution in the trans- 
portation business of this country, and it 
is interesting to speculate on the final out- 
come of the situation. 
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We probably all know that in the early 
days there was a period of barter and 
trade, that commodities paid for com- 
modities. Imagine, if you will, a tobacco 
planter in Virginia sending hogsheads of 
tobacco to Philadelphia in exchange for 


other goods. And such crude and cum- 
bersome methods early inspired the 
Colonial Governments to provide a cur- 
rency that would give.it a fixed value in 
trade and taxes. (There has always been 
more or less of a struggle between those 
who have favored cheap money and those 
who believe that currency should be based 
on sound commercial values backed by an 
adequate gold reserve.) Printing money 
was very easy, and in consequence was 
carried to the extreme, and it was largely 
repudiated when it came to final redemp- 
tion. Indeed, as a matter of fact, it was the 
loss of faith on the part of the buying pub- 
lic in the security back of the currency is- 
sued which was the cause of many panics. 
It was the looseness of our financial sys- 
tem which encouraged the over-extension 
of credit without adequate safeguards 
which was also in part responsible for 
most of our panics. The settlers used to 
save coin to pay for purchases abroad 
because coin had an intrinsic value, and 
merchants abroad insisted on it in pay- 
ment of imports into this country. What 
a vast change between that crude system 
and the one existing to-day, whereby 
through the banking machinery, vast 
quantities of goods are both imported and 
exported with no disturbance to our gold — 
reserve whatever. And when the War of 
Independence began the country was face 
to face with the necessity for financing 
the needs of the army but without the 
means of doing it. It was at that junc- 
ture that eminent Philadelphian, Robert 
Morris, suggested the idea of the organi- 
zation of a bank for the purpose of financ- 
ing the war. 

As early as 1723 Pennsylvania passed 
an Act for the issue of 15,000 pounds in 
bills of credit to be loaned on real estate 
or upon silver plate to be deposited at a 
designated loan office, and crude though 
that currency was, it served its purpose, 
and was of great use to the community 
because it was readily received in pay- 
ment of debts. Pennsylvania had before 
it the unfortunate experiences of other 
colonies, and was at the time flooded with 
their depreciated notes. And so all the 
way up through the periods of the United 
States Banks and the unfortunate experi- 
ences of State Banks as banks of issue 
until the Civil War, our banking experi- 
ence was very unsatisfactory and respon- 
sible for loss and-the unsettlement of 
trade because of ignorance of banking 
principles, bad administration of State 
laws, and regulations devised by the 
banks themselves. So far as our cur- 
rency was concerned, the establishment of 
the National Bank Act of 1864 was the 
beginning of a new era. The note issu- 
ing power was taken from the State 
Banks, and a dollar became worth a hun- 
dred cents everywhere in the United 
States. It seems a coincidence that the 
World War practically ushered in another 
great era of banking development. 
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SOME LESSONS ON SALES- 
RESISTANCE 


Lately a housewife looked up from the 
morning paper and remarked to her hus- 
band: 

“Tsn’t it odd that the want-ad sections 
of newspapers are crowded with adver- 
tisements for men to act as salesmen? 
And I can’t recall a time our door was 
besieged by as many canvassers as now.” 

The storekeeper from whom this family 


i bought most of its supplies remarked to 


his wife: 


“T can’t understand what’s caused our 


trade to take such a sudden slump lately. 


It seems as if our customers had almost 
suspended buying. There isn’t any more 
unemployment here now than there was 


| several months ago—if anything, there 


has been a slight change for the better in 
that respect. It is certainly a strange sit- 
uation.” 

An alert woman customer of this mer- 
chant’s store said to a friend: 

“Yesterday I bought some goods of a 
man who came to the door. You'd be 
surprised at how much I saved. There’s 
no telling me that the goods are not up 
to what I’ve been getting at the store, for 
they’re well known and standard brands.” 

Conversations of this character are 
symptoms of a common disease which 


business doctors call “Sales-Resistance.” 


Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
are more afraid of it than they are of the 
“fy”? 

Sketched in a few strokes, here is the 
situation: 

Manufacturers and jobbers found them- 
selves with stocks on hand and business 
falling off. When pushed for orders, 
the reply of the retailers was: “We 
can’t buy because we can’t sell. The 
goods we have already bought are still 
with us.” For a time the manufacturers 
and jobbers accepted this explanation 
with good grace. Then they began to 
come back at the retailer. 

“Put your prices down, and pay the notes 
on which we're carrying you. We must 
liquidate our stocks. The only way we 
can liquidate is for you to sell the goods 
you have and make room for more.” 

Those who found that this argument 
failed to produce the desired effect, ap- 
plied themselves to the problem of sales 
resistance. Something had to be done. 
Many manufacturers and jobbers decided 
to smash ancient and semi-sacred trade 
traditions, and appeal direct to the con- 
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HOT AIR 


Although the calendar announces the presence of summer, a large sec- 
tion of humanity is indulging in the time-honored sport of skating on thin 
ice. This is a dangerous sport even in “zero” weather, but in a season when 
“hot air” is being manufactured in political, financial, labor and social cir- 
cles, at high pressure speed, the sport really comes under the caption of 
“dangerous occupation,” and calls for a word of caution. 

Ever since Samson of early Biblical fame, slew his big bunch of enemies 
with the “jaw bone” he has had a host of imitators with a partiality for his 
weapon of offense. These “jaw bone” leaders seem to have overlooked the 
fact that Samson’s strength was in the luxuriant crop of “alfalfa” which 
crowned his head, and not in that supposed head or home of “gray matter.” 
He did, it is true, have one “short-haired” victory when, pulling down the 
Temple, he destroyed many enemies. But Samson’s own estimate of the 
real and continuing value of that victory was never recorded, because, after 
the victory, there was not enough left of Samson to express an opinion on 
any subject—he simply wasn’t anything, anywhere. Modern “Samsons” 
have been working overtime. Abuse of every old institution, of every time- 
proved form of government, of every far-seeing, honest-feeling leader, have 
come from all sections of the people—some heretofore staunch defenders of 
law and order and the respect due to legally constituted authority. 

Is it not time to give hot talk a holiday? Terrible problems are press- 
ing for a sane and sober minded solution. They are slowly but surely being 
solved. Can we not hold idle and crime-provoking talk in check? 

Idle talk, intemperate criticism, dropped fire on an unbalanced mind in 
1865, and Lincoln’s life paid the price; foolish and abusive talk in Washing- 
ton, about patronage, fired a half-crazed mind and Garfield’s life, paid the 
penalty; anarchistic and lawless talk inspired another “weakling,” and 


McKinley was killed. Such talk nearly cost the life of Roosevelt. 
Mayor of one of our largest cities lost his life to another “wrecker” 


The 


in- 


spired to the act by the violent talk of men of intelligence. 

In our own day, but outside the limits of our land, the assassin, spurred 
by the same murder-breeding talk, within 48 hours took the life of promi- 
nent men in England and Germany, while under the same spur of such 
incendiary talk, in our own land, one day recently, saw the murder in cold 
blood of 40 workingmen, by outlaw workingmen. 

Isn’t it time to stop, look and listen, and give hot air treason talk a 


holiday? 


THANK YOU, MR. ANDERSON 


By Forrest CrissEY 


Miracles will never cease! A commit- 
tee of Congress has put out four of the 
most valuable books published in Amer- 
ica this year. 

At least two of them outrank in actual 
importance, and deserve to outrank in 
popularity, any of the non-fiction “best 
sellers” of the year. These are “Trans- 
portation” and “Marketing and Distribu- 
tion.” In the place of an author’s name 
they bear the modest legend, “Submitted 
by Mr. Anderson”—the same being Sid- 
ney Anderson, often referred to as 
the House Leader of the Farm Bloc. 
These two volumes, together with the 
earlier ones, “The Agricultural Crisis and 
Its Causes” and “Credits,” are the results 
of the labors of the “Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry” of Congress, of 
which Mr. Anderson is chairman. 

It is scarcely going too far to say that 
any financier, manufacturer, merchant, 
business man of any sort, farmer, teacher 
or economist can better afford to pass by 


any other publications of the year—so far 
as practical working value is concerned— 
than to miss the contents of these vol- 
umes. And nearly all of those who 
would get the greatest good from them 
are almost certain to pass them by unless 
special attention is called to them. To 
fail of securing for these outstanding 
contributions to American economics a 
general reading would not fall far short 
of a public calamity. It is for this rea- 
son that this appreciation is written. The 
vital facts presented in these volumes are 
of immediate workable value to every 
business man in America who is capable 
of doing his own thinking—or even a part 
of it. 

Then there is an additional pleasure— 
almost a sensational one—in recording 
appreciation of these outstanding contri- 
butions to the literature of present-day 
economics. This comes from the unique 
character of the performance, “Submitted 
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IRON ORE AND THE PORT 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


The territory served by the Port of 
Philadelphia, as regards the importation 
of iron ore, is self-determined in that its 
boundaries are made by joining the 
points at which blast furnaces for smelt- 
ing the ore are now located. The posi- 
tion of these blast furnaces enables them 
to secure iron from abroad through this 
Port, delivered at the furnace at a cost 
sufficiently less than that of ore coming 
from any other source. Reference to the 
accompanying map should make this 
clear, 

This territory has for its most western 
point, Johnstown, its most northern Parry- 
ville, and Bethlehem its most eastern. 
Curiously enough the entire district lies 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. The three 
forces which tend to contract this Phila- 
delphia district are (1) the Lake ores 
coming by way of Buffalo and Erie; (2) 
the magnetities of New York and New 
Jersey, which are shipped by rail direct 
from the mines, and (3) the foreign ores 
discharging at Sparrows Point and Con- 
stable Hook. 

The district above outlined has an iron 
ore consuming capacity of upwards of 
12,000,000 tons per annum. This calls 
for full operation, which, of course, is 
never attained. However, after excluding 
those furnaces which control their own 
ore and the ones so located that the as- 
surance of securing American ores over- 
comes the saving in cost of foreign ores, 
we have an area to be served from the 
Port of Philadelphia which has an annual 
consumption of fully 3,000,000 tons. Ref- 
erence to the following table shows im- 
portations to have been about half this 
amount in the past, but under conditions 
much less favorable to foreign ore than 
obtains at the present time. 


Tons 
United Philadel- Per- 
Year States phia centage 
1912 ae sie's 2,004,240 1,228,737 61.31 
LOTS ce sie 2,246,353 323,102 14.38 
OV Area rcis'> 1,387,082 762,948 55.00 
TOTS a aece.s 1,196,077 687,780 57.50 
1916 sete 1,425,717 664,181 46.59 
TOU (Ser sats: « 1,151,086 282,212 24.52 
TOMS Settee 837,546 71,866 8.58 
VOLO’ Srerrsic:s 476,461 206,725 43.39 
L920 cones 1,273,456 249,489 19.59 
ODT S restainte 315,768 60,691 19.22 


The above table also shows the relation 
of the Port of Philadelphia receipts to the 
ore importation for the entire country, and 
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IRON ORE AND THE PORT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
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it is noteworthy that this ranges from 8.58 
minimum to 61.31 per cent maximum. It 


also shows clearly the effect of the war| 


upon importation of ore as well as the 
prostration of business during 1921. 

The Port of Philadelphia is especially 
equipped to handle each year a tonnage 
as great as is estimated above, for in addi- 
tion to a thirty-five foot channel prac- 
tically all the way from the Breakwater, 
we have two docks, one the Greenwich 
Piers at Port Richmond, owned by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway, and the 
other the Pennsylvania Piers at Girard 
Point, owned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. They are equipped with the most 
modern machinery and are operated by 
stevedoring companies of long experience 
and expert knowledge of the business. 
The best record for discharging a cargo 
of ore is 11,500 tons in twenty-three hours. 
The dispatch is adequate to attract boats 
to this Port, and compares favorably with 
the work done by Thomsen Unloaders at 
Rotterdam, which is the most efficient un- 
loading port in Europe. With four ma- 
chines, as against two here, they have un- 
loaded 8800 tons in thirteen hours. We 
can, therefore, assume that the capacity 
for discharging boats at Philadelphia is 
most ample. We suffer, however, from 
one disadvantage in that the rate for dis- 
charging is too high, and is not a fixed 
one upon which the ship owner may de- 
pend. This makes it difficult to secure 
boats for this Port. The owner naturally 
sends his boat where the stevedoring 
rates are lowest and most dependable. 
The following comparison of these costs 
is of interest as showing one of the great 
disadvantages to our Port: 


STEVEDORING Costs 


RROMEGAM yaaioc ness «a0 beyeiin ore 27 cents 
Middlesbrough .........+++0e. 33 cents 
Borrow in Furness .........--+ 33 cents 
Philadelphia wacencs- ssa oes 63 cents 


These figures show that on actual work 
done, Philadelphia charges twice as much 
as competitive European points, and this 
must of necessity be highly unfavorable 
to us. 

The iron ore brought to this country 
originates largely in Sweden, Spain, the 
countries on the Mediterranean Sea, New- 
foundland and Cuba. The tonnage avail- 
able from these sources is ample and the 
yearly shipments sufficient to supply 
America with the 3,000,000 tons assumed 
to be required each year in the territory 
served from the Port of Philadelphia. In 
ene Swedish mountain located one hun- 
dred miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
there is an acknowledged deposit of iron 
ore exceeding one billion tons, from which 
it is possible to ship 6,000,000 tons per 
year. Spain, alone, can ship 8,000,000 
tons, and the Mediterranean countries at 
least 2,000,000 tons, when world condi- 
tions permit it. England and Germany 


have been in the past the largest users 
of this ore, but there is sufficient for 
America as well. The Newfoundland 
deposits are vast, and extend a very great 
distance under the sea. Recent contracts 
covering more than 1,000,000 tons for 
shipment over the next three years, have 
been made, the ore going to Germany for 
a special purpose. The principal ores in 
Cuba are of special analyses, and are 
practically operated by one company, so 
that for the time being, Cuban ores do 
not enter into our discussion. These fig- 
ures are quite convincing as to the ore 
reserves and their availability for this sec- 
tion of the country. 

It is necessary, however, to arrange for 
transportation of these ores to our Port. 
To do this vessels are chartered to carry 
the ore from the port nearest the mine. 
The ships engaged in this trade are 
known as “tramps,” and live up to their 
name in that they wander over the seas 
| wherever cargoes offer. 

The contract as between the boat owner 
and the shipper is known as the “Charter 
Party.” This, when once signed, is 
strictly adhered to, and the rights of all 
parties thereto are fully protected. The 
form used and the articles therein are all 
the result of years of experience, and fully 
protect the owner though the boat may 
be thousands of miles from home. The 
exigencies of the case require this. In 
order to secure boats for the ore trade 
to America it is necessary to supply them 
with return cargoes, of such commodities 
as may be in demand at, or near, the 
points where the ore originates. Our 
country has three such commodities, coal, 
wheat and cotton, the latter loading at 
southern ports. 

To make Philadelphia attractive to 
these boats we should have as great an 
export trade in coal and wheat as we 
hope to have in imports of iron ore. 

The “tramp” steamers mentioned above 
are largely British, with a fair tonnage 
from other countries. Most of the charter- 
ing of boats is fixed in London, and this 
applies to the purchase of the ores as well. 
Both transactions call for payment in 


pounds sterling at the rate of exchange 
prevailing upon the day of settlement. 
This, of necessity, is hazardous. The cir- 
cumstances which have brought about this 
condition are worthy of more than pass- 
ing note. We have England short of land 
and long on population, with coal to sell 
the world, but needing food and raw 
materials at home. It is quite easy to 
recognize the factors which have so de- 
veloped this country (the size of Ohio and 
Indiana combined), so that it now owns 
one-fifth of all the earth and governs one- 
fifth of all its people. England was of 
necessity compelled to dominate the 
world’s trade. The schoolboys of Eng- 
land in their geography lessons are con- 
tinually loading and unloading imaginary 
steamers with cargoes at ports all over the 
world. For years England has traded 
coal to Spain and carried Spanish ore 
back home in English boats or sold it to 
Germany and delivered it at Rotterdam. 

Now in our case, a triangle which 
should become operative is, coal to the 
Argentine, wheat from there to the Medi- 
terranean, and iron ore back to Philadel- 
phia. This makes two good freights and 
a ballast rate on iron ore securing a cost 
on foreign ores attractive to American fur- 
nace operators. 

Ocean freight is the controlling factor 
in the use of these ores in this locality. 
It is most unfortunate that America does 
not and cannot operate her own boats. 
She does not know how nor is she natur- 
ally fitted for the trade. In this country 
we furnish sufficient employment on land 
for our entire population. 

We are handicapped by laws most un- 
favorable to economical operation of 
boats, and also by the lack of a trained 
organization to handle the business. 
Furthermore, we have no traditions ex- 
cepting such as still throw a glamour 
around our old sailing ships. 

In conclusion, it is quite evident that a 
large tonnage of foreign iron ore is avail- 
able for shipment through this Port, also 
that an equal export tonnage of coal and 
wheat is essential to the success of this 
business, making it doubly desirable. To 


accomplish this we must make the Port 
attractive to ship owners by coupling fair 
business methods with the natural advan- 
tages and excellent equipment of the 
Port. At no time in its history have con- 
ditions so favored this movement. We 
have on the one hand the highest domes- 
tic railroad freights, and on the other, the 
lowest relative ocean freights ever known. 


SOME LESSONS ON SALES-RE- 
SISTANCE 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


sumers. This procedure is about as 


revolutionary in established trade circles | 


as wearing evening clothes for breakfast 
would be in the social world. 

Some of these direct appeals to the 
consumer were open and brutal; others 
were disguised as sales-promotion cam- 
paigns nominally for the purpose of help- 
ing the retailer. All of them have suc- 
ceeded in arousing the ire of the retailer 
and winning his resentment. This seems 


to be a fair and comprehensive summary 


of the casualties. Most manufacturers 
and jobbers who entered into this 
direct-to-consumer 
without the slightest expectation or desire 
to remove the retailer from the chain of 
distribution, but only to meet a unique 
emergency and force a deadlocked situa- 
tion which seemed to require dynamite. 

One result of this painful experiment 
has been almost universal, according to 
the best authorities. Manufacturers and 
jobbers have learned many facts about 
their goods and the attitude of consumers 
towards them that they never suspected 
before this hand-to-hand contact with the 
consumer was established. The most con- 
servative manufacturers and wholesalers 
who have never harbored the idea of dis- 
placing the retailer, declare that the re- 
tailers will eventually receive immense 
benefit from this forced appeal to the 
consumer. As one manufacturer put it: 

“This forced drive into the consumers’ 
trenches has taught me more about the 
faults and the merits of my goods than 
I’ve ever learned before. It has given me 
a liberal education in what kind of an ap- 
peal will sell them to the consumer. And, 
above all, it has given me a rich fund of 
knowledge about the retailer and his qual- 
ifications and performance as a trade am- 
bassador representing my interests in the 
Court of the Ultimate Consumer. All this 
new knowledge is going to help the re- 
tailer in the end—for his place in the 
chain of distribution is secure. We don’t 
wish to dispense with him if we could; 
it is more convenient to keep him than to 
supplant him. But this trying and irregu- 
lar experience has made it possible to 
help him to retail more intelligently as 
it has helped us to manufacture and to 
wholesale more intelligently. This experi- 
ence will also be reflected in more in- 
telligent advertising.” 

A successful salesman, in a line which 
includes both necessities and luxuries, has 
this to say: 


campaign did so 
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“My 1922 sales are almost up to those 
of 1921. How has this been accom- 
plished? By hard—harder!—work. I 
have refused to be depressed by talk 
about ‘rotten business.’ Neither have I 
allowed my selling punch to be deferred 
by the talk that business would pick it- 
self up by the bootstraps at some later 
date, and that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to push it before that time. 

“My job has been to forget the eco- 
nomic dope sheet and do business today! 
This has been largely a matter of learning 
each retailer’s stock. I’ve found that 
every one of my customers is short some- 
thing every time I call. I sell him that 
because he needs it. I never before 
studied the stocks of my trade as closely 
as I do now. 

“Again I spend much of my time in 
educating retailers how to organize their 
sales and clean out their surplus stocks. 
I tell them frankly that the consumers are 
holding them responsible for delaying 
price readjustment, and that taking losses 
on their surplus stocks will not only bring 
in needed money, but will also help to re- 
tain or rebuild the confidence and good- 
will of the consumer, which are consider- 
ably shaken today. Every good salesman 
today is a missionary of education to the 
retailers. Of course, some of the retail- 
ers resent this. But most of them owe 
the jobbers and the manufacturers too 
much money to refuse to listen to this 
gospel of education.” 

One sales manager of a large corpora- 
tion placed in the hands of all his sales- 
men two sheets which focus the results 
of a sweeping and systematic research. 
“Why Customers Do Not Buy From Us” 
is the title of one. The other takes the 
reverse of this inquiry. This, he de- 
clares, has greatly stimulated thought on 
the part of his selling force. Also, he 
claims that the intensive pressure put on 
salesmen today has developed the fact 
that an immense amount of time and 


salesmanship effort is wasted trying to 
sell men who have not the authority to 
buy. 

Before discussing the case of the re- 
tailer, it is only fair to remind all con- 
cerned—and especially the consumer— 
that the producer of raw materials is nat- 
urally, inevitably, the first to reflect a 
changed economic condition in a change 
of prices. The manufacturers and the 
jobbers are next in line and the retailer 
is last. And it doesn’t matter whether 
the pressure is up or down, the same 
sequence is observed. This is an economic 
law which is universally recognized by 
competent authorities. 

Another feature of  sales-resistance 
should not be forgotten; this is a malady 
that cannot be cured by the patent nos- 
trum of class legislation or by the laying 
on of legislative hands. It will run its 
economic course in spite of all Congres- 
sional “bloc” action or artificial tinker- 
ing. 


THANK YOU, MR. ANDERSON 
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by Mr. Anderson.” Perhaps it is the 
only instance on record of a Congressional 
inquiry which has resulted in a report 
bearing no taint of political bias, of spe- 
cial pleading, of pre-conceived slant or 
of submerged purpose. That’s some 
achievement in itself! But add to that 
the fact that the work has been done with 
admirable skill and judgment as to the 
facts presented and the conclusions drawn 
from them and the marvel of the perform- 
ance increases. Finally, complete the 
score by recognizing that the work has 
literary quality and interest above that of 
perhaps the majority of economic books, 
and that definite constructive conclusions 
—specific recommendations—are arrived 
at with respect of every subject handled. 
Then you have at least a suggestion of the 
unique achievement for which the public 
is indebted to Mr. Anderson and his asso- 
ciates in the task. It’s a “real job,” as 
the automobile salesmen say. 

Because all eyes are today turned on 
the railroads, take the book on “Transpor- 
tation” as an example of the character of 
the service rendered in this work. The 
book contains nearly seven hundred pages 
—few of which could well be spared. 
Naturally the value of the results pre- 
sented in these pages depends in large 
measure upon how they were obtained. 
The basic facts were secured by a Divi- 
sion of Transportation, which threw out 
a dragnet, covering the whole country, in 
the form of committees considering trans- 
portation from its relation to agriculture 
and industry. Of these committees there 
were about 315, and every member of 
every committee was selected because of 
special knowledge and experience. It 
was a remarkable enlistment of high- 
priced talent, of analytical judgment com- 
manding a high market price. 

These committees sent out more than a 
quarter of a million of elaborate and care- 


fully prepared questionnaires and con- 
ducted hundreds of hearings, conferences 
and consultations. More than 1600 peo- 
ple worked on this job, and worked hard 
for many months. The first thing was to 
get the basic facts and get them straight. 
To this end outstanding and accredited 
representatives of agriculture, transporta- 
tion and industry were called to Washing- 
ton to deal with the apparent facts 
brought in by the dragnet. Finally, 
when these experts were agreed as to 
what were the facts and the deductions to 
be drawn from them, an advisory board 
of the ablest men in these lines—official 
“top-notchers”—was organized to resift 
these tentative findings, and agree upon 
the conclusions to be drawn from them. 
Oh, it was a real job all the way through, 
even to the matter of phraseology. Its 
“style” shows the hand of a writer who 
has mastered his craft. The whole result 
is a book which bears only typographical 
resemblance to the typical report of a 
Congressional inquiry. It’s good reading! 

Then these books carry another high 
distinction in the promptness of their pub- 
lication. The ordinary report of a Con- 
gressional inquiry is a proof of life after 
death, and belongs to the mortuary de- 
partment of economic literature. But not 
these reports. They’re live stuff! 

As an indication of the ground covered 
in the work on “Transportation” here are 
the general subjects considered: The eco- 
nomic relationship of agriculture, industry 
and transportation; transportation by 
steam railroad, railroad management and 
organization, railroad finance, the railroad 
express company, parcel post, electric 
railways, highway transportation, water 
transportation, federal and state regula- 
tion of transportation, foreign railway 
systems, the history of railway transporta- 
tion. 

In short, it is the most complete What’s 
What in Transportation extant. A pecul- 
iar characteristic of this book is the fact 
that it tells only those things which mean 
something to the average business man 
who would like to know how transporta- 
tion ties into his own business problems, 
what transportation spells to his own 
interests. He will not only find the 
vital facts here- but also common-sense 
analyses which are mighty illuminating. 
Every basic industry in the country comes 
under the searchlight of this inquiry, and 
the value of its revelations is by no means 
limited to the consideration of transporta- 
tion alone. Producers, manufacturers, 
distributors and consumers of raw mate- 
rials of almost every kind will find in 
these pages facts and deductions from 
which to get a broader and firmer grasp 
of their individual problems as a whole. 
Here the wool grower, the wool merchant 
and the maker, wholesaler and retailer of 
wool fabrics will find a very graphic and 
complete map of the industrial as well as 
the transportation trail of wool from the 
sheep’s back to the back of the con- 
sumer. There is probably not a person 
who has any contact, physical or mental, 


with the operations involved in clothing 
the American public in garments of wool 
who would not be a better man for his 
job by a study of the wool facts to be 
found in “Transportation.” 

So with those who grow, manufacture 
and distribute the vast food supplies of 
this country. They will find meat for 
their work in this notable report—practi- 
cal help to a more intelligent performance 
of their various functions. Coal, lumber 
and all other basic commodities are 
mapped for the eye of the reader of this 
book so that their price-travels as well as 
their physical journeys are graphically 
apparent. So small a question as how 
much a ten per cent cut on freight rates 
would mean, if reflected, to the wool 
grower of Soda Springs, Idaho, is an- 
swered in “Transportation;” it will also 
tell you the property investment, operat- 
ing and net operating income of the 
American railroads—and how many motor 
trucks are rolling over our highways, what 
those highways cost and the expense of 
their maintenance. In fact, it would be 
difficult to frame an intelligent question 
relating to the transportation of commodi- 
ties or passengers by any method which 
will not find its answer in this report. 

To attempt to sketch in a few para- 
graphs the findings and the recommenda- 
tions of this inquiry would be both futile 
and unjust. They are altogether too big 
and important for such treatment. The 
only right way to get them is to get them 
in the report itself. There are few men 
in the country who do not feel that there 
is something the matter with our trans- 
portation system. Some consider these 
deficiencies only in relation to their own 
immediate personal interests; others are 
inclined to put the blame for almost 
everything unpleasant, excepting the 
weather, on the railroads. Both classes 
can find a clear, specific, detailed and 
constructive answer to their problems in 
the pages of this report—which not only 
tells what is the matter with the railroads, 
but how to go about mending the trouble. 

But no man who studies this remark- 
able “Transportation” report will stop 
there. Its examination will merely serve 
to give him a good appetite for the final 
volume of the group which deals with 
“Marketing and Distribution.” This takes 
about every important commodity price 
apart, and shows all its parts and their 
relative size. And it does this in a way 
that the ordinary man on the street can 
understand. It deals with the consumers’ 
dollar as spent for clothing, shoes, gro- 
ceries, drygoods, hardware, meat, fruits, 
and about every other basic necessity. 
Best of all, it shows who gets a whack at 
that dollar and how deeply he nicks it. 
Then he finishes the job by a series of 
findings and recommendations which will 
open the eyes of any distributor, mer- 
chant, consumer or manufacturer who will 
read them. These reports are meat for 
everybody in every line of business—but 
the banker who does not have them on 
his desk is doing himself an injustice. 
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OW that we have a Bad Check Law 

in this State, why should we not have 
cone that makes “kiting” an offense 
against the statute? The Bad Check Law 
reads thus: “In any prosecution under 
this Act the making or drawing or utter- 
ing or delivering of a check, draft or 
order, payment of which is refused by 
the drawee because of the lack of funds 
or credit, shall be prima facie evidence 
of intent to defraud and of knowledge of 
insufficient funds or in credit with such 
bank, etc., etc.” 

That law puts it right up to the 
offender. It clarifies the meaning of that 
mooted word “intent.” Now that the 
overdraft evil is properly dealt with un- 
der the law, why not deal with its more 
guilty sister, “kiting” in the same way? 
What is the principle involved in “kit- 
ing?” It is the creation of a false value, 
the transaction of business under false 
pretense. We should have a law that 
specifically makes the “kiting” of checks, 
drafts or other instruments of credit prima 
facie evidence of “intent” to create false 
values, and if there is any extenuating cir- 
cumstance that could excuse such action, 
it certainly is not an excuse that could be 
held valid in any court. If I draw a check 
against you, and for the purpose of meet- 
ing payment of that check issue a check 
against another institution, against value 
that does not exist, for the purpose of 
meeting the check I have drawn on you, 
and deposit it with you for payment, I am 
guilty of false pretense. The “kiting” 
evil has long had its own way. 


<Spee> 
R. GEORGE F. SPROULE writes 


us as follows about the Pennsyl- 
vania Nautical Schoolship: 

“By an Act of Assembly of the State 
of Pennsylvania of July 8, 1919, the 
Board of Commissioners of Navigation 
for the River Delaware and its navigable 
tributaries, of which Board I am ex- 
officio president, was authorized and di- 
rected ‘to provide and maintain a nautical 
school for the education and training of 
pupils from the various counties of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in the 
science and practice of navigation.’ The 
Legislature made an initial appropriation 
of $100,000, covering a period of two 
years. There was secured from the Gov- 
ernment the gunboat ‘Annapolis,’ which 
was placed in commission as a School- 
ship on April 1, 1920. A service of two 
years’ apprenticeship on this ship is 
necessary. Last month we graduated the 
first class of twelve cadets, three of whom 
had taken the engineering course. 

“Mr. James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, I am 
pleased to state, has taken a great inter- 
est in these young men, and has already 
placed on board some of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s ships, five of them as 
Junior Third Officers. 

“The ship makes two cruises annually, 
and is about to depart on her summer 
trip just as soon as repairs are completed 


ADVANCE TOPICS 


at League Island. We now have on board 
the Schoolship some seventy cadets. The 
United States Government appropriated 
$25,000 per annum to aid in this work. 

“The first nautical Schoolship estab- 
lished by the State of Pennsylvania was 
in 1889, and there was placed in commis- 
sion that year the U. S. frigate ‘Saratoga,’ 
which was later succeeded by the old 
auxiliary ship ‘Adams.’ This ship went 
out of existence in about 1911, by reason 
of the failure of the Legislature to sup- 
port it. 

“The Act of July 8, 1919, to which I re- 
ferred, had the hearty support of the 
present Governor, and I confidently feel 
that the expenditure has justified itself, 
in that it will be the only means through 
which the personnel of our United States 
Merchant Marine can be built up. 

“If there is any further information de- 
sired, I will be very glad to furnish it.” 

<p> 

HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States in the Argentine, in 
connection with the work of its Arbitra- 
tion Committee, has found that at times 
conservative American firms, enjoying the 
highest reputation in the United States 
for conducting their business in accord- 
ance with the strictest commercial ethics, 
have entrusted their interests in Argen- 
tina to firms and individuals who have 
not only given their principals a reputa- 
tion which will require years to live down, 
but at the same time have made it harder 
for all Americans to do business here. In 
the work of the Arbitration Committee, 
which has now covered more than three 
years, and comprises the adjustment of 
more than 600 trade disputes, it has been 
found that in a large percentage of the 
cases difficulties have arisen through mis- 
representation of agents from this end. At 
the same time that these agents have 
caused trouble between American sellers 
and Argentine buyers with material loss to 
both, what is still worse, they are responsi- 
ble for the loss of mutual confidence be- 
tween the business men of the two Repub- 
lics. Through misrepresentation to the local 
buyer, with the subsequent hard feeling 
arising therefrom, in order to make sales 
and to earn a commission, these men 
kaye made it possible for disgruntled im- 
porters and active trade competitors to 
preach the doctrine that American manu- 
facturers and exporters have not lived up 
to their contract. Through misrepresenta- 
tions to their American principals these 
men in order to protect themselves have 
oftentimes laid the blame for their own 
misdemeanors at the doors of reputable 
Argentine merchants, thus causing Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters to lose 
that confidence in the latter which is es- 
sential to pleasant and profitable business 
dealings. 

No set rules can be established for ap- 


pointment of local agents or representa- 


tives, nor are these required by intelligent 


men. Suffice it to say that the greatest 
possible precaution should be taken in 
the selection of local agents and repre- 
sentatives making first the choice on the 


basis of the prospective firm or indi- 
vidual’s moral standing. This should cer- 


tainly take precedence over any other 
consideration, such as knowledge of mar- 
ket, knowledge of merchandise or knowl- 
edge of Spanish. A capable man of the 
right character is able to acquire all the 
equipment necessary to do business here. 
poP 

HATEVER goes up must come 

down. This applies to real estate 
as well as commodities. “What?” you 
say, “real estate values come down, with 
labor and materials so high and with a 
big shortage in construction work?” 
Well, it is surprising how, notwithstand- 
ing the indications of temporary condi- 
tions, values in other lines melted away. 
There was, for instance, no shortage in 
buildings in 1914 or as late, say, as 1916 
or 1917. This building boom has been 
nation-wide, and we hear that in some 
parts of New York City the new supply 
is catching up and even getting ahead of 
demand. According to history, real es- 
tate booms start after business depression 
has set in, and when the real estate bub- 
ble is punctured business is generally well 
on the road to recovery. 

Look at it another way. When com- 
modity prices are abnormal there were 
many who thought that the demand would 
continue for years, basing their contention 
that demand was ahead of supply, and 
that the cost of production and labor was 
on a basis as to preclude any violent drop 
in prices. We know what happened. If 
a building costs $20,000 to build, that is 
no guarantee that it will sell for $20,000. 
When we reach the point where there will 
be more sellers than buyers, the cost of 
construction will not support prices at an 
abnormal level. We are, of course, refer- 
ring to the real estate situation generally. 
In some of its local phases there may be 
conditions that will help to sustain rela- 
tively high values, but as a general propo- 
sition, the law of supply and demand, 
which has always regulated production 
and prices, will prevail in real estate as 
in everything else. 
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RE we in the secondary stage of an 

appreciation in bond prices? It 
would seem so if history is any criterion. 
All the indications point in that direction. 
While there is a better demand for funds 
for business purposes, it has not reached 
the point where the money market feels 
any stimulating tendency in rates. 

Perhaps the price of Liberty Bonds is 
the best indication, for as Liberty Bonds 
continue to advance in price and the in- 
come yield becomes less, funds will be di- 
verted into other investment channels. Of 


course, the great rise in bond prices the 
past year, the greatest since the Civil 
War, undoubtedly lead to more or less 
speculation in bonds, and we think that 
there will now be more discrimination 
used by the investor. There is no doubt 
that in an active market the investment 
overflow goes into the less attractive ‘se- 
curities. 
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O* July 12, 1922, the Port of Philadel- 

phia Ocean Traffic Bureau was offi- 
cially opened at Room 505 in the Bourse 
Building, under the direction of the sec- 
retary, Mr. John J. Egan, who will be in 
charge of the Bureau pending the appoint- 
ment of an executive head or manager. 

The functions of this Bureau are to se- 
cure a greater volume of export and im- 
port trade through the Port of Philadel- 
phia, and to obtain the establishment of 
new or additional regular steamship lines 
from and to the Port, in order that 
adequate service may be had with the 
ports of the world. 

The activities of the Bureau will in- 
clude a well-directed campaign, the ob- © 
ject of which will be to secure greater use 
of the facilities of the Port of Philadel- 
phia for the shipment of freight for ex- © 
port and import originating not only in or 
destined for the city, but also that which 
is coming from or is bound to all parts 
of the nation. 

Baltimore, New Orleans, New York and 
Boston have similar bodies operating ex- 
clusively in the interest of their ocean com- — 
merce; and it was felt that the activities — 
of these organizations in attracting a large — 
amount of ocean tonnage which should 
logically move via the Delaware River, — 
should be counteracted by the formation — 
of a similar body in Philadelphia. 
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HERE has been a lot of discussion 

and a certain amount of action in ~ 

putting into practice the partnership prin- — 
ciples between employer and employe. 
There is one method of the partnership re- 
lation, however, which has been develop- 

ing very fast during the past few years. — 

We refer to the stockholding relationship. , 

The United States Steel Corporation isa — 
prominent example of this. The Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Proctor & Gamble and many of our 
largest concerns have encouraged the pur- — 
chase of stock by employes. This makes — 
for a certain stabilization of business, but — 
it is further developed in a national sense 
by the ever-widening interest of the 
small public investor, The Pennsyl- — 
vania Railroad has, perhaps, led all others , 
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in the number of stockholders on its — 
books. 

Just as the home owner and the land 
owner in this country, in the mass, is, per- — 
haps, the greatest factor of strength in — 
the perpetuation of American institutions, — 
so the small stockholder, in the mass, 
will become increasingly effective in the 
sane regulation of business by the Gov- — 
ernment. Sometimes we lose sight of — 
this very important economic tendency. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


When anything gets beyond its competi- 
tors in a field or rises to especial emi- 
nence, we call it an institution. 

Thus the London “Times” is often de- 
scribed as a British institution. Henry 
Ward Beecher was at one time Brooklyn’s 
leading institution as Henry Ford is the 
outstanding institution in Detroit today. 

Dr. E. J. Cattell can only be approached 
from the angle of an institution. 

Other cities have had advertisers. Nearly 
every industry now employs its propa- 
gandist, and no government is complete 
without one. 

But in this domain of propaganding, 
E. J. Cattell has all others tied to the 
post, lashed to the mast, backed off the 
map or just as your preference for simile 
and expression may dictate. Anyhow, he 
is in a class by himself. 

In fact, E. J. Cattell is not only in a 
class by himself, he is a class by himself. 

Here is a man who says he is older 
than Santa Claus and who would look 
like Santa if the map of his whiskers 
were slightly changed. He has told more 
anecdotes than any man in America. 

Beyond comparison he has made more 
speeches in the last twenty-three years 
than any other man and probably more 
than any other two men. 

Yet, he is not a preacher. He is not 
a lawyer. He is not engaged in politics. 
He is not an ordinary lecturer who de- 
livers speeches for money. 

Then what has Doctor Cattell been talk- 
ing about? Why this silver haired war- 
horse of the platform has been talking 
about Philadelphia. 

In little more than two decades he has 
‘made 20,000 speeches. They all centered 
around Philadelphia as the “Iliad” centers 
about the siege of ancient Troy. 

This entitles Dr. Cattell to the crown 
as the general-in-chief of all propagandists 
and the major-domo among all boosters. 

It is probable that five times as many 
Philadelphians have heard Dr. Cattell 
speak as have listened to any other man 
now living or dead. That is a record 
sufficient to entitle anyone to be named 
an institution. 

But who is this Cattell who for twenty- 
three years has been forever talking up 
Philadelphia and talking down its ene- 
mies? Who licensed him to become the 
past grand master of a city’s praises? 

- He did it himself. Doctor Cattell has 
an interesting history behind those kindly 
eyes, that mellow voice, that snowy hair. 
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BRAZIL’S HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 


HILADELPHIANS have been interested in Brazil since October 26, 1800, 

when the “FABIUS,” Captain Daly, arrived at Philadelphia from Rio de 

Janeiro. The first Brazilian coffee reached Philadelphia on the good 
ship PITTSBURG on September 18, 1809, consigned to L. Krumbhaar. A 
Philadelphian, Condy Raguet, represented the United States in Brazil from 
1825 to 1828. Charles J. Harrah, one of the founders of the Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, and always a loyal son of this city, arrived in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil in 1843, beginning his forty years’ activity in that 
country. He was President of the first telegraph company in Brazil, and 
founded two of her largest railway systems, for which the first Baldwin loco- 
motives were shipped to Brazil in 1862. 

Brazil comprises 46 per cent of the area and 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion of South America. We are her best customer, and in return we supply 
more of Brazil’s imports than does any other nation. Brazilian conditions 
are improving and her next hundred years bid fair to exceed the last in every 
phase of material and intellectual development, with closer relations with 
the United States, and especially Philadelphia. 

Her Emperor, Dom Pedro II, visited our Centennial and her leading men 
will take part in our Sesquicentennial in 1926. 

The part the U. S. will take in celebrating the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Brazil has, however, a broader significance. For as the logical 
trend of our foreign trade development is towards South America, so the 
visit of Secretary Hughes to Brazil is co-incident, to our mind, with the open- 
ing of a great era of expansion in our trading relations with the whole South 
American Continent. 


ON THE RIGHT ROAD 


HERE has been developing, apparently without general public appre- 

ciation of the fact, a betterment of facilities in Washington and an im- 

provement in the disposition of those in authority in the Department 
to neutralize the extreme effects of the drastic application of the Excess 
Profits tax. 

Where it is shown that a concern has been subjected to an excessive 
tax and is entitled to a refund, the Income Refund Bureau, we understand, 
is disposed to make adjustments on an equitable basis. The average of 
profit in a whole industry is one of the effective methods used. 

We feel that the reasonable and practical stand taken by the De- 
partment in such cases is a matter that should be recognized and we 
refer to it because improvements, in whatever channel they develop in 
the way of Governmental administration affecting business, should be 
encouraged. 

Such things, we take it, are reassuring indications that the tangle of 
Government administration in matters affecting business will eventually be 
unravelled. Our people are impatient, and in a democracy such as ours, 
the impatience of the public is aggravated by the slow progress made in 
effecting satisfactory legislation in those things affecting commercial enter- 
prise; so that, while there is cause for criticism and while constructive 
criticism is always in order, there should be the same disposition to readily 
give credit when credit is due. 


CANADIAN EXCHANGE AT PAR 


The abnormal exchange situation between the United States and Canada 
—the premium on the American dollar, which existed until recent months 
—naturally had its reflection in the unsettlement of business relations be- 
tween the American and Canadian merchant, and in the restriction of our 
exports to Canada. Now that the Canadian Exchange is at par, the American 
merchant should carry on a more active campaign for Canadian business, 
to the end that the old trading relations between the two countries may 
be restored. | 


TAGS 


A Philadelphia captain of industry, 
aged eighty-five, was asked the question, 
“Are there as good chances today for a 
young man as there were 65 years ago 
when you began?” 

“Far better,’ was the reply, “because 
every new invention brings in its trail a 
demand for dozens of new articles which 
must be manufactured.” 

The production of seeming trifles for 
more than a hundred million Americans 
is now anything but a trifle. A steamship 
is the biggest thing manufactured for sale, 
but there is at present probably less profit 
in building them than in making many an 
article so small that ten millions could 
be loaded upon one ship. 

Take the modest little tag! You hardly 
think of it as a commodity of consequence 
—certainly never reckon it as a great fac- 
tor in trade and industry. 

Nevertheless, it is quite likely that the 
fellow who makes the tiny tag which is 
attached to a silk stocking enjoys fully as 
great prosperity as the one who wears the 
stocking itself. 

Beyond any question it is true that 
among this city’s upwards of 20,000 dif- 
ferent producing industries scarcely any 
can outshine the Reyburn Manufacturing 
Company’s plant at Allegheny Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street. 

Here, in a huge, new fireproof building 
set down upon a plot of eight acres, sur- 
rounded by a well-sheared lawn, they 
make so many tags you would think the 
whole world went about with a Reyburn 
tag on it. Until you begin to inquire into 
the matter, you never dream what a neces- 
sity the tag is and to what an infinite 
variety of uses it may be put. 

Virtually every one of the millions of 
articles sold in stores every week bears a 
lag. These range from the half-thumb 
nail size attached by a silken thread to 
gold watches up to a card six inches long 
that swings from the biggest piece of fur- 
niture. 

Meat from the great packing plants, 
fertilizers from the South, clothing from 
the city factories, baggage on the railway 
trains and trunks in steamer holds, the hat 
and handkerchief, diamond ring and au- 
tomobile tire, barrel of cement and box 
of paper, crate of eggs or barrel of fruit 
and bale of cotton, all are carefully 
tagged. 

The tag seems to be the little policeman 
who keeps the stream of things flowing in 
order and prevents all commodities from 
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TAGS 
(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
going the wrong route. The tag identi- 
fies, guarantees and corrects. 

Erase all tags for a day and the world 
would become topsy-turvy, crazy, bewil- 
dered. So when you look at the tag from 
this angle it assumes a place of real im- 
portance and moves up nearer to MacGre- 
gor at the head of the table. 

Uncle Sam, himself, is the biggest 
dealer in tags on earth. He orders them 
in fifty million lots. 

Railroads buy tags by the millions also, 
and of course the great department stores 
use thousands of them every day. One in 
Philadelphia uses about 5,000,000 a year. 

The Reyburn Company recently got an 
order from one Southern State for 17,000,- 
000 tags, while another State purchased 
14,000,000. These tags signify a small 
tax placed upon such a commodity as fer- 
tilizer. 

Charles S. Reyburn and his brother-in- 
law, Walter C. Bailey, began to make tags 
in a one-room shep on Seventh Street 
near Market some twenty-seven years ago. 
They had a capital of $1,200. 

But in their case, as in that of many 
other successful Americans, industry and 
energy fully made up for a lack of funds. 
Their business grew steadily and about a 
year ago they moved into their splendid 
new factory on Allegheny Avenue. 

The Reyburn Company now turns out 
an average of 3,500,000 tags daily. It has 
no dull season nor did the post-war de- 
pression ever cause a let down. 

A visit to the plant is an education in 
up-to-date and scientific production. The 
Reyburn Company buys the paper which 
is made into tags and the copper or steel 
wire needed, but beyond that it is self- 
sufficient. 

All the machinery required for coloring, 
cutting, printing and numbering tags is 
made right there. They manufacture the 
thousands of paper boxes annually used 
for shipping their output. 

Some of the tag machines work as if 
they were equipped with brains. A roll 
of paper of the required width is fed into 
a machine where successive bits of 
mechanism will cut a notch that takes a 
corner off the tag, punch a hole in it, 
paste a round piece of cardboard around 
the hole to reinforce it, print upon it as 
many as five different sets of numbers, 
upon both sides of the tags and in three 
colors, and then cut the tags off in the 
desired size and count them. 

Some of these machines, of which there 
are scores, will turn out 40,000 of the 
larger tags daily, but some of the small 
tags which are stamped out from strips 
of stout cardboard, come from those 
thinking machines at the rate of 125,000 
a day. 

Many tags must have a string or wire 
put through the hole so that they may be 
ready to tie to whatever article they are 
intended to identify. 

The Reyburn Company has machines 
which not only thread the cord through 


the hole in the tag, but tie a knot in it— 
a slick little process where the iron hand 
can do the job twenty times as fast as 
any human hand could accomplish it. 

Those exceedingly small tags which you 
see attached to jewelry are cut from card- 
board by a stamping process, then 
threaded with the short string which must 
be knotted mechanically. Other tags 
must have a metal eyelet, and fastening 
that metal securely into the tag is the job 
of other machines which not only work 
faster than a dozen men, but keep ac- 
curate count of the number finished. 

Tags have become a tremendous me- 
dium for advertising. They are as varied 
in size, color and design as the combina- 
tions in a kaleidoscope. 

They are produced on better material 
than formerly, better printed and more 
convenient. 

A tag cannot be ignored or overlooked. 
It must be seen and read. It delivers its 
message with absolute authority. 

Mr. Reyburn, who is president, and Mr. 
Bailey, who is secretary and treasurer, 
practically own the entire company. They 
are still young men, and what they have 
done merits especial notice for several 
reasons. 

First, because they had the grit to go 
ahead. Second, because they have built 
in Philadelphia one of the greatest indus- 
tries of its class in the world. Third, be- 
cause they have made their factory not an 
ugly mass of brick and mortar, but a 
beautiful building, which has enhanced 
the value of unoccupied real estate near 
it by at least $5,000 an acre. 


AN APPRECIATION 
(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


About two centuries ago the first Cattell, 
a French Huguenot came to America, via 
Scotland, getting a slight tinge of heather 
on the way. 

Skipping generations of Cattells and 
coming down to the Doctor’s grandfather 
we find him president of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank. He was largely 
instrumental in getting a great new post 
office for Philadelphia. 

His sons were notable men. One had 
much to do with the creation of Lincoln 
University for colored men at Oxford, 
Pennsylvania. A more eminent one still 
was Dr. W. C. Cattell, for some twenty 
years president of Lafayette College. 

When that Doctor Cattell left his 
Presbyterian pulpit at Harrisburg to be- 
come president of a college which the 
Civil War had fearfully mauled, J. Don 
Cameron said he was a fool. 

Fool was the last thing that “Billy” 
Cattell—so-called by his legions of stu- 
dents afterwards—ever meant to be. It 
was he who got from Ario Pardee the 
coal baron, a gift of money for Lafayette 
College which was larger than any be- 
quest ever made to an American college 
up to that time with two exceptions, that 
of Stephen Girard being one of them. 

Doctor E. J. Cattell physically resem- 


bles the former president of Lafayette 
College to a remarkable degree. 

In the nineties our institution known 
as Doctor Cattell was in Europe where 
he did a lot of writing. His pen name 
was Francis H. Hardy, derived from his 
mother’s family. 

It was for the Cornhill Magazine that 
Cattell wrote an article which included 
one of his most famous stories. It had 
to do with four farmers who played poker 
one Thanksgiving Day. They bet pigs, 
sheep, cows, horses and even farms. 

When the winner went home and sat 
down to his dinner he asked a blessing. 

“For what we have received may the 
Lord make us truly thankful.” 

Another of his widely circulated stories 
had to do with a serious subject. A 
father and mother were bent upon making 
a preacher of their son who after being 
educated for the pulpit became a race 
track tout. 

“Never mind,” said Doctor Cattell in 
consoling the parents. “Your son will 
doubtless bring more men to deep re- 
pentance at the horse races than he could 
have done in the pulpit.” 

Cattell wrote several books and when 
he came back to Philadelphia in 1899, he 
became attached to the Commercial Mu- 
seum. There he began an active, con- 
structive work that meant far more recog- 
nition than it has ever received. 

He wrote pamphlets and circulated 
literature at his own expense, not only 
preaching a greater Philadelphia, but pre- 
dicting with prophetic vision many of the 
things this city has done in a commercial 
and trade line. 

Some of those earlier pamphlets, real 
hot propaganda stuff, make fine reading 
now. They were full of meat, packed with 
figures, arguments and reasons. 

They appealed to Philadelphia to stand 
up for itself, to talk well of itself instead 
of talking itself down as was the old 
habit. 

“My mother made me an optimist,” 
says the Doctor, “when she gave me my 
first declamation to commit to memory. 
It was all about optimism and ended with 
an injunction not to be a pessimist, else 
nobody would care to write one’s epitaph.” 

So Doctor Cattell has gone on talking 
Philadelphia at ten thousand dinner or 
luncheon tables where men have gathered. 
It is no uncommon thing for him to make 
three speeches in an evening. 

While the writer was talking with him, 
a telephone rang and the Doctor answered 
it. 

“Spiketail?” said he and the voice over 
the phone said “yes.” That meant an- 
other speech. 

As city statistician he was in daily re- 
quest. He had invitations, and has them 
now from all parts of the United States, 
to make speeches. Few out-of-town men 
have scored bigger successes before New 
York diners than Cattell. 

Not long ago he addressed two great 


dinner parties there which aggregated 
3,500 men. 


Doctor Cattell is now at the head of the 


Convention Bureau of our Chamber of 
Commerce. That means talking from 


Maine to Mexico in all seasons of the 


year. 
“T’ve steeled myself never to be embar- 


rassed before an audience,” said he. 
“Whenever I sit in a hotel or public place 


I pick out a conspicuous place. 


I am 
not seeking notoriety, but I want to be- 


come accustomed to being stared at by 


strangers. That helps me when I stand 
up to talk.” 

And so this tireless promoter of Phila- 
delphia’s welfare ploughs on. Always 


cheery, always optimistic, always con- 


structive, always having a whole lot of 
wheat with his chaff, he has made an im- 
pression in this community that is unique. 


It will be more lasting than tons of the | 
sombre stuff which passes current for paid 


publicity. 


CENTRAL CITY OFFICE 


We want our Central City Office to have 
the Corn Exchange atmosphere, and in 
the erection of the new building at 1510- 
1512 Chestnut Street our purpose is not 
only that the Corn Exchange shall have 
every facility for complete banking serv- 
ice, but also that our friends may feel 
at home there. 

The entire new building, therefore, will 
be used for the business of the bank. This 
will mean an individuality that will be as 
true of 1510 and 1512 Chestnut Street as 
it is of Second and Chestnut Streets. 
There will be room not only for the bank- 
ing business itself but also for other 
things that we may contemplate in mak- 
ing it a home as well for the employes of 
the Corn Exchange. 

The problem of continuing to transact 
the business of the Bank without inter- 
ruption or inconvenience to our clientele 
has been solved by renting the property 
at 1508 Chestnut Street and there we will 
handle all our business during the con- 


struction of the new building. This will 
insure dependable and speedy service dur- 


ing that time. 


The plans for the new six-story building, © 


40x 138 feet, have been completed and 
the work is about to begin. 

There is a normal line of increase in 
business, as Babson says, and the open- 


ing of our Central City Office visualizes, — 


we feel, this increase in the business of 
the Corn Exchange and the element of 
constructive growth that is necessary in 
order to keep abreast with the times. Fur- 
ther than that, it gives us, when time has 
become a real factor in the business world 
—facilities within easy reach of those 


friends who are not located near the : 


Main Office at Chestnut and Second 


- 


Streets, and greater opportunities for 


service. 
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OIL 


The world’s oil output is now of 
greater importance than ever to the busi- 
ness fabric of the United States. Today 
we consume, according to reliable authori- 
ties, about two-thirds of our present out- 
put. The consumption of oil in the United 
States, however, seems to be rapidly in- 
creasing. Some who have studied this 
matter think that before many years we 
will be forced to draw on the sources 
which today supply the rest of the world 
—but the production of the rest of the 
world today only amounts to a third of its 
consumption. Here again we are con- 
fronted by the ever-recurring problem of 
Russia. A distinguished French engineer 
comments as follows on the Russian 
situation: 

“Russia’s output rose from 325 mill. 
poods in 1894 to 631 mill. in 1900 and 
706 mill. in 1901 (the record year), re- 
ceded to 491 mill. in 1906, and reacted to 
602 mill. in 1916. After 1901 Russia lost 
the first place among oil-producing coun- 
tries. Two factors are responsible for 
the set-back in the progress of production 
in Russia—the Government’s general oil 
policy, and the capacity of the home 
market combined with the position of the 
foreign market. It is remarkable that, 
in spite of her vast wealth in oil and of 
the highly technical development of her 
oil industry, Russia never attained her 
rightful position in the world’s market. 
Commencing in the decade 1880-1890, the 
Russian export trade in oil attained dur- 
ing the first twenty years a sound posi- 
‘tion on the world’s market. During that 
period the supply of the world’s market 
was divided, though very unequally, be- 
tween Russia and the United States. The 
position attained by the Russian export 
trade during the first twenty years was 
lost in two, 1906-07. It never recovered 
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from the revolutionary events of 1905-06. 
Its decline was also due to the competi- 
tion of the United States and to the ap- 
pearance on the market of new producing 
countries. It was finally ruined by the oil 
war between the great trusts from 1907 
to 1909, and the consequent decline in 
prices. On the top of this decline came 
the inopportune raising of railway rates 
by the Russian Government. Increased 
consumption and the part played by oil 
in military matters presented to all coun- 
tries the serious problem of how to main- 
tain the supply.” 

From all present indications, the de- 
velopment of the world’s oil industry will 
depend during the next few years on the 
development of the output in Mexico and 
in some of the South American republics, 
especially Colombia, Venezuela and Ar- 
gentina. A letter just received from Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, states that the oil 
which is being found there can be used 
locally as a fuel. If this turns out to be 
economically profitable in the long run, 
it will solve one of South America’s great- 
est problems—that of cheap fuel. Argen- 
tina’s oil production is rapidly increasing 
and there seems to be every prospect of 
the large sums of money, which are being 
spent for researches for oil in other South 
American countries, bearing fruit. 

The American Petroleum Institute esti- 
mates the world’s output at 759,000,000 
barrels for 1921. The United States out- 
put for 1921 represented 61.9 per cent. 
of the world’s total, showing an increase 
over 1920 of 5.9 per cent. Next to the 
United States comes Mexico, with an in- 
crease of 19.3 per cent over 1920. These 
two countries together produced in 1921 
87 per cent of the world’s oil. The out- 
put of the various countries for 1921 and 
1920 was as follows: 


1921 1920 
1,000 Barrels 

United=States.......- 469,630 443,402 
Mexico ee wecs ces tenes 195,064 163,540 
Russias sce oct siceise ee 28,500 25,429 
Dutch East Indies .... 18,000 17,529 
Persiahiecedccecestem cle 6 14,600 12,352 
FRUMMMADIA ces cielo orciets sre) 8,347 7,435 
NGId aetonie te sit aaeeiw stele 6,864 7,500 
Poland (Galicia) ..... 3,665 5,606 
Perio. oo a tces ceseteictere 3,568 2,816 
Japan and Formosa.... 2,600 2,139 
Prinidad! sco. estes cess 2,354 2,083 
The Argentine ........ 1,747 1,665 
Higyptacnincmacicicstiectcls 1,181 1,042 
Venezuela Sc ciiccceccee ve 1,078 456 
France iss cca ciswess vere 392 388 
Germany %<,.c ses eas 4 200 212 
Canadawcn cin uiete cle sere 190 196 
tal Vaesaystaiststretoces sinaaie 35 34 
Al geridins.s sure ctelectelarnsce 3 3 
Great Britain ......... 3 2 
Other countries ....... 1,000 1,015 

otal eiiccssiicietecices 759,030 694,854 


The figures for Russia are incomplete. 
There are no official estimates for the 
Dutch East Indies, but the reports indi- 
cate little change on the production for 
1921 compared with the preceding year. 


PHILADELPHIA—AN 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


There is probably no other city in the 


| United States which can boast of such a 


historic continuity in its foreign trade 
as can Philadelphia. 

Within ten years after its foundation, 
Philadelphia began exporting grain and 
foodstuffs to the other British colonies in 
America. The new streams of immigra- 
tion from almost every Northern European 
country increased the city’s foreign con- 
tacts and broadened the vision of its in- 
habitants. 

After the American Revolution was 
over, Philadelphia’s foreign trade began 
rapidly to expand. In 1785 a number of 
prominent Philadelphia citizens sent a 
ship to Canton, China, which is said to 
be the second United States ship to visit 
that country. This China trade was 
rapidly developed, so that by the year 
1812 we find four Philadelphia vessels 
at the same time in the harbor of Canton. 

The first American ship to visit Aus- 
tralia arrived in Sydney in 1792 from this 
city. 

Philadelphia’s contacts with the South 
American continent began at a very early 
date. The first printing press, which was 
ever sent to South America from this 
country, and one of the first to go there 
from any country, was sent to Colombia 
in 1797 from the house of P. Conlon at 
67 N. Front Street. Philadelphia was 
then the capital of the United States. In 
this same year, a Philadelphia ship, the 
“John of Philadelphia” was, so far as we 
can ascertain, the first United States ves- 
sel to enter the river Plate, arriving at 
Montevideo some time in October, 1798. 
She was not more than 300 tons in size, 
a striking contrast to some of the 8,000 
to 10,000-ton vessels which go today be- 
tween Philadelphia and Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. 

The first banking transaction which 
ever took place between the United States 
and South America occurred in the year 
1800, when we learn of bills being drawn 
on one, Thomas O’Reilly, of Philadelphia, 
from Buenos Aires. In 1811 we have an- 
other “Philadelphia first,’ in the loan 
which was negotiated between Stephen 
Girard and the Argentine delegates, Saa- 
bedra and Aguirre. Philadelphia trade 
with Brazil continued to expand, and we 
learn of four Philadelphia vessels being 
in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro at the 
same time in April, 1812. 

Philadelphia’s import business in those 
early days was also considerable. As is 
the case today, tea, coffee and cocoa were 
all imported from abroad; the coffee com- 
ing from Mauritius and Reunion, Brazil; 
Venezuela, Colombia, Porto Rico and 
Cuba; cocoa coming from Brazil and 
Venezuela, and tea direct from China. 
Teacups and saucers, many of which are 
still preserved in old Philadelphia fami- 
lies, were also imported directly from Can- 
ton and a large business was done in im- 


porting mahogany from Central America 
and the West Indies for the manufacture 
of furniture. 

With the development of manufactures 
in Philadelphia, increasing demand for 
their products grew in all foreign coun- 
tries. The first export shipment made by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works occurred 
to Cuba in 1838, and was followed by 
many other sales to almost every other 
part of the world. The first railroad ever 
built in South America, that from Caldera 
to Copiapo in Chile, in 1851, was 
equipped with a Baldwin locomotive, and 
with machine tools from Messrs. William 
Sellers & Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia hardware has been sold 
abroad for over fifty years; Philadelphia 
medicines and dental supplies have very 
nearly as long a record. One of the larg- 
est firms manufacturing medicines and 
drugs in Philadelphia, recently told the 
writer of the foreign accounts which had 
been on their books since 1865—“and in 
all of their transactions with them, we 
have never lost a cent.” 

Another part of the world with which 
Philadelphia has had many contacts is 
the Near East. During the Wars of Na- 
poleon, when that monarch’s blockades 
made it almost impossible for American 
products to come into Central Europe, 
Philadelphia merchants were active at 
Smyrna and Constantinople; a number 
of Philadelphia vessels going to the 
former city in the year 1812. The long 
term of office of Mr. E. Joy Morris, of 
Philadelphia, who was United States Min- 
ister to Turkey, from 1861 to 1869, should 
not be forgotten in this connection, 


VACATION 


Summer is nearing its close. Vacation 
will soon be a memory to all, except those 
who, perhaps, by fortuitous circumstance 
can remain in or visit Southern climes. 
This year there has been an abnormal 
number of travellers to Europe and the 
tales they bring about conditions over on 
the other side leave one as much in the 
fog as ever. They do not seem to know 
themselves just what conditions are over 
there. 

The vacation in this country has become 
such an institution that it is guarded jeal- 
ously by everyone able to enjoy its ad- 
vantages. This vacational spirit, to our 
mind, is a healthy indication of progress 
rather than seeming to show that people 
are less inclined to work. It reflects the 
benefit to society in the reduction in the 
hours of labor and the improvement of the 
worker generally. Today is the day of the 
“short cut,’ made possible by wise im- 
provement in commercial methods; and 
the vacation as a well established institu- 
tion in American life has come to stay. 
May it soon develop to the point where all 
workers everywhere can have their annual 
period of recreation and play without sac- 
rifice of wages. 
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An Englishman stopped in the other 
day and said to us, “What do you think 
is going to happen anyway?” 

He had reference to conditions abroad. 
Germany on the verge of a receivership; 
Austria worse than that; Russia outside 
of the pale of civilization; France forcing 
Germany on the Reparations issue and 
with her financial condition seriously 
menaced by the unfavorable result of the 
Reparations negotiations; and underneath 
all of this financial turmoil and dislo- 
cation a psychological condition that in 
itself holds possibilities of serious effects 
on European civilization. 

Mentally, we threw up our hands. On 
this side we have our own troubles, but 
they are insignificant compared with con- 
ditions over there. We have several times 
used the old illustration of the ostrich 
with its head in the sand as representing 
the attitude of America towards interna- 
tional affairs. We may be wrong in em- 
phasizing that point of view, but surely, 
aside from our lack of appreciation of the 
difficulties facing the European nations, 
we do not clearly see the state of our own 
affairs. It is a question whether the huge 
supply of gold held in the United States 
is an unmixed blessing. When the general 
public becomes obsessed with the idea 
of cheap money, it is popularly inter- 
preted to mean easy money. Why in the 
name of common sense should it be easier 
to make a living today than it was before 
the War? If at any time the world 
must work and work hard, that time is 
today, and yet because we have a monop- 
oly of the world’s gold, the general idea 
is that cheap money means a new auto- 
mobile, more luxuries and a good time. 
Worse than that, it means dictation on 
the part of labor unions and an erratic, 
not to say decidedly bumpy, economic 
condition. 

This is not a tirade against that ele- 
ment in our population which still prac- 
tices thrift and conscientious endeavor; 
which still believes in the gospel of hard 
work, but there is no question that we 
have not yet got down to a pre-war and 
normal conception of the relation of pro- 
duction to values and a relative compensa- 
tion for labor. We are entering another 
cycle of better business in this country. 
This is not written in a pessimistic strain 
of mind, but to one who is accustomed to 
get many viewpoints on things commer- 
cial, financial and sociological, there is 
lacking today much of that harmony that 
is necessary for permanent stabilization. 
That will come, we are assured, through 
competition and a sane revision of our 


tax laws. 
con 


We desire to make a correction in the 
article on the subject of “Iron Ore and 
the Port of Philadelphia,” appearing in 


our last issue. The article stated: “We 


have two docks, one the Greenwich Piers 
at Port Richmond, owned by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway, and the other 
the Pennsylvania Piers at Girard Point, 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 


This should have read: “We have two 
docks, one the Port Richmond Piers at 
Port Richmond, owned by the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway, and the other 
the Pennsylvania Piers at Girard Point, 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 
The Greenwich Piers are the coal piers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and there is 
ordinarily no ore unloaded from ships 


in that vicinity. 
cor 


On July 1, 1847, the United States 
Government placed on sale its first issue 
of postage stamps, although letters were 
not required to have the postage prepaid 
by means of stamps until 1855. A uni- 
form postal rate of five cents per half 
ounce and ten cents per ounce was estab- 
lished, and the little engraved heads of 
Washington and Franklin spread over the 
United States. In 1851, the five-cent rate 
was reduced to three cents, where it re- 
mained for thirty years until 1882, when 
it became two cents. 

The United States Post Office has been 
called the “Biggest Business in the 
World.” Its transactions involve hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually. The 
Rural Free Delivery and the Parcel Post 
would seem amazing to the Postmaster 


General in 1847. 
On 


The American Daily Advertiser of 
Philadelphia for June 4, 1808, contains an 
advertisement by a man called Samuel 
Haydock, whose office was at 38 South 
Second Street, Philadelphia. He was sell- 
ing cotton twist yarn and bleached yarn 
there, as well as bleached cotton sewing 
thread, all of which came from Samuel 
Slater & Co., Cotton Spinners, at North 
Providence, Rhode Island. Think how 
the yarn industry has grown since then. 
It was only about twenty years before 
this that Samuel Slater set up his small 
mill in Rhode Island. What would he 
have thought of approximately thirty- 
seven million spindles in the United States 
in 1922? California was then almost un- 
known—it was not even a part of the 
United States. Today there are mills in 
California using the cotton grown there. 
People have been using yarn for several 
thousand years and will continue to use 
it, no matter how many automatic looms 
may take the place of great-grandmother’s 
distaff. Incidentally, when the writer’s 
grandfather went to college in 1831 from 
his father’s farm in Maine, all the wool 
|in the clothes he wore was spun by his 


ADVANCE TOPICS 


mother from the sheep on the farm. 
There are not enough sheep in that town 
today to make a baby’s blanket. 


co 


A great deal has been written advo- 
cating a uniform coinage among the na- 
tions of the world. The most practical 
development, however, which has seemed 
to occur thus far is that of the Latin 
Monetary Union. This organization was 
formed on December 23, 1865, by an 
agreement between Belgium, France, Italy 
and Switzerland. Greece signed the agree- 
ment in 1868 and Italy joined it at a 
later time. The chief provisions of this 
Union are that gold coins of all contract- 
ing states are valid in all the territory of 
the subscribing members. Five franc 
pieces of all the contracting states, except 
Switzerland, are legal tender to an un- 
limited extent in all the Union’s terri- 
tory, outside of Switzerland. With re- 
gard to small coins, those of Belgium are 
legal tender to a limited extent in France, 
Greece and Italy; those of France in Bel- 
gium, Greece and Italy; and those of 
Greece and Italy only in the country of 
their minting. 

Although the original coinage policy 
of the Latin Monetary Union has been 
considerably modified by arrangements 
entered into during and just after the 
late War, the contracting states still cling 
to it tenaciously; and suggestions have 
been made at various times that other 
countries should enter it. The solidarity 
of the Union appears to rest more on its 
political influence and general economic 
importance than on any temporary coin- 
age or currency policy which it might 
adopt. 

One of the most striking facts in con- 
nection with the Union is that Switzer- 
land, which might have left it under the 
most favorable conditions, has preferred, 
in spite of the summary rejection of her 
demands for the joint and complete 
nationalization of the silver coins, to ob- 
tain her goal in part within the confines 
of the Union. 

We understand that at several of the 
Pan-American Conferences the question 
of a unit of money which should be cur- 
rent throughout all the Americas has been 
seriously discussed. This matter will 
doubtless be brought up again at the 
forthcoming Pan-American Conference to 
be held at Santiago, Chile, in March, 
1923. It seems that the matter is worthy 
of most detailed discussion by the finan- 
ciers of all the Americas who will attend 


that conference. 
cor 


Few economic and business truths have 
been more forcibly illustrated by the four 
years of the Great War, and the four 
years that have followed it, than that of 


2 


the great elasticity of the world’s produc- 
tion of the necessaries of life. Striking 
instances of this are seen in the situation 
of the world’s wheat supply today. Prob- 
ably no crop in the world has more direc’ 
contacts with business and the cost of 
living. Bread is on every table, from that 
of the multimillionaire to that of the low 
est working man. Back of it all is the 
weather, and that is something nobody 
can regulate. The weather greatly affects 
the yield per acre, and, if it is unfavor- 
able, diminishes the total crop available, 
consequently reacting on the price. But 
worse than the weather is the develop- 
ment of a situation such as now exists 
in Russia, where the blotting out of 
that. once vast empire from the world’s — 
economic map destroyed, it is estimated, 
about 40 per cent. of the world’s surplus. — 
Before the War, Russia exported 25 per 
cent of the world’s wheat and the United 

States 15 per cent. Today the United 
States is the greatest wheat producing and — 
wheat exporting country in the world, In — 
1920 the yield per acre of the six grain 
crops in the United States was 13 per 

cent more than in 1919, and was the 

third largest crop ever known. 

The chief problems today in connection 
with grain raising are how to reduce dis- 
tributing and marketing costs and how to— 
produce more economically. As to 
whether the United States will continue 
to be able to be a great wheat exporting 
country, time alone can tell. In Argen- 
tina, according to reliable authorities, cat- 
tle raising seems to prevail over any ex- 
tension of wheat growing. The vagaries 
of the monsoon and the uncertain tropical 
climate will deter India from increasing - 
her wheat acreage. } 
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A BUSINESS INDICATOR 


The other day the writer went through 
a machine tool plant, and nothing that he 
has seen for some time so well illustrates 
the improvement in the general trend of | 
business, for here was a concern that up 
to a few months ago was in the “Slough 
of Despond” so far as new business was 
concerned. They were carrying only a 
skeleton organization. You should see that _ 
place now. It makes one think of the 
good old days when prosperity was a 
habit, but it reflected in another way a 
trade condition that is fraught with some 
danger to the stability of business condi- 
tions. In other words, it reflected such a 
shortage of goods that when the trade 
orders in sufficient volume to meet the in- 
creasing demands of the consumer there 
will be a congestion of business in some 
lines. Nevertheless, we are thankful. We 
cannot have everything just in proper bal- 
ance. The old law of supply and demand, 
like the “wheels of the Gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding fine.” : 
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The New District Office of 
The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


In recognition of Philadelphia’s promi- 
nent position in America’s foreign trade 
the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce 
has opened a District office in Philadel- 
phia (929-930 Witherspoon Building). 
‘Leonard B. Gary, who-has achieved an 
enviable reputation as manager of the 
New England District Office of the Bu- 
reau, and before that as Trade Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau in London, has been 
put in charge of it. The territory of the 
new office includes Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware. 

“What does the government intend to 
do for Philadelphia through this new 
‘District Office?” may be asked by Phila- 
‘delphia merchants, manufacturers and ex- 
_ porters. 

First, it purposes to put Philadelphia 

in direct communication with every im- 
portant port and commercial center in 
the world. The Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, which has been 
radically reorganized on a practical busi- 
ness basis by Dr. Julius Klein, Director, 
under Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
‘has twenty-eight resident commercial at- 
‘taches and trade commissioners and a 
number of traveling agents in Europe, 
Asia, Latin America and Africa. Co- 
operating with the Department of State, 
it is in constant communication with 
‘over 600 consuls. Every one of these 
‘trained men is engaged in studying eco- 
nomic, financial and commercial condi- 
tions in his territory, in watching the 
trend of markets, in looking for open- 
‘ings for American trade. The cables and 
the mails are employed in forwarding 
promptly to Washington observations from 
these outposts of American commerce. At 
the Washington headquarters of the Bu- 
reau this information is digested by a 
staff of experts, composed of chiefs, with 
able subordinates, of four geographical, 
‘seventeen “commodity” and six technical 
divisions and the results are disseminated 
through the American business world by 
means of nine District Offices, of which 
| Philadelphia is now one, and 24 co-opera- 
tive offices in strategically located cities. 
Philadelphia, through this organization of 
‘foreign and domestic offices of the Bureau 
and through the consular corps, is to be 
‘furnished with a commercial] intelligence 
service which no private agency could well 
supply. 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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those constructive optimists who shape their policies with due regard 

to the trend of fundamental conditions. The article by Professor 
Dewing in this number discusses the immediate future from this viewpoint. 
While there will, of course, be a difference of opinion regarding his con- 
clusions, nevertheless we are glad to submit his views as constituting an 
instructive and important contribution to current thought on the subject. 


Charles S. Calwell. 


JP those construc for American business its future is in the hands of 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


By ARTHUR STONE DEWING PH.D. 
Faculty Harvard University 


nomic and business problems to employ figures of speech drawn from 

an analogy between social and physical phenomenon. One of the clear- 
est examples of the use of such an analogy is in connection with changes in 
general business conditions. We speak of reactions, of the swing of the 
pendulum, and of forces, as if these terms had a clear meaning as applied to 
the course of business events. 

Perhaps the most frequently used analogy of this kind is that in con- 
nection with the alternation of business conditions from prosperity to de- 
pression. Students of statistics, economists, and business men in general 
have long referred to this alternation as the swing of the pendulum, with the 
implication, often consciously recognized, that the span of the upward swing, 
in some way, must equal that of the downward swing. In fact, one man so 
arranged his statistics that he has constructed a theory of business conditions 
based on the assumption that the mass, as evidenced by certain geometrical 
areas, of the upward swing is equal to the mass of the downward swing. In 
all such uses of analogies one must remember that the relationship between 
physical and economic phenomena is merely a figure of speech; and the 
use of mechanical phrases in describing social phenomena is merely a device 
to assist the meagreness of our imagination in creating images of social facts. 
They are the props and staging of our reasoning rather than its substance. 

We have recently passed through a period of depression—even panic— 
bearing the outward signs of a great business convulsion; and students and 
business men, one and all, are now conscious of the fact that some point 
immediately behind us has witnessed the change from the descending swing 
of this business pendulum to the ascending swing. Using our analogy drawn 
from physical phenomena, the pendulum is already well past its dead center 
and rising toward the heights of business prosperity. This is true provided 
our physical analogy applies to the case, and provided the historical 
sequences of past swings is to be repeated in the immediate future. But 
these are moot questions; nor can we reason from analogy that because the 
down-swing of the pendulum was of a certain form or intensity, the up-swing 
bears a predictable form and character. In other words, we cannot read 
into business events the predictable certainty of physical events, merely be- 
cause the paucity of our economic vocabulary requires that our imagination 
play with physical analogies. 

The last stages of the down-swing of the pendulum together with the 
depression itself through which we have just passed show certain very 
marked characteristics which are at least suggestive in forecasting the imme- 
diate future. Aside from the intensity and severity of the down-swing, one 
fact stands out conspicuously. Industries and individual businesses which 
were richest in inventories of ordinarily easily merchantable commodities 
suffered most. This outstanding fact was not an accident in any one indus- 
try, but was universal in well-nigh all industries. Automobile tire concerns, 
furniture companies, tanneries, shoe shops, and textile mills, with large in- 
ventories found themselves in a serious financial plight. These same large 
and costly inventories upon which their prosperity of a few months before 
had rested with a rock-bound security created for them a sudden crisis. 
Inventories could not be realized upon, merchandise could not be sold. Al- 
most overnight, strengths had become weaknesses. The fact that this out- 
standing feature of the depression pertained to such a large number and 
variety of industries indicates that it was not merely an accident, but an 
inherent characteristic of the existing conditions. Contrasting with this 
plight in which the companies with large inventories found themselves, was 
the relative soundness and stability of those concerns of opposite character, 
having small inventories and large fixed assets. Electric power companies, 
real estate companies, even street railways which had during the whole 
period of the war and immediately thereafter felt the pressure of grinding 
economic conditions were not seriously embarrassed by the depression. They 
had no inventories to be marked down, nor were capital readjustments re- 
quired to satisfy the clamor of hungry creditors. In brief, the reaction was 
of such a character that concerns having the largest proportion of readily 
salable commodities suffered more than concerns with relatively large fixed 
assets. 


I: has been the recognized custom for some time for students of eco- 


(Continued on page 2, columns 2-3) 


THE MAKING OF A GOOD 
PIANO 


Thirty-four years ago Mr. George Miller 
had $500 and an ambition. He began to 
make pianos, at 1308 Chestnut Street. 

Today he owns more than half the 
stock in the company, which is one of the 
six largest piano. manufacturers in the 
United States. 

To make any kind of a piano is dis- 
tinctly an art, as well as a process of 
manufacture. 

To make from 170 to 200 pianos a 
week, as the Lester Company does, is a 
trade triumph. 

To market these pianos in more than 
thirty countries of the globe is a rare 
achievement. 

Most everyone has heard of the famous 
razor which was not made to shave but 
to sell. Mr. Miller has always traveled 
an exactly opposite course. 

His motto has been like that of other 
notable men who have won a distinct suc- 
cess in a chosen field, to compete in qual- 
ity. Price is a secondary matter. 

Of course that little shop in Chestnut 
Street could not long fill the demands of 
the aspiring Miller, so he moved to 
larger quarters at Ninth and Taylor 
Streets. 

But because he made a piano which 
people wanted in larger and larger num- 
bers, he was again forced to move. It 
was then Mr. Miller selected the present 
site, a tract of 20 acres at Lester in Dela- 
ware County. 

It was not Lester then, but a barren 
field. Today this company has. an im- 
mense factory while around it has grown” 
a town of several thousand inhabitants, 
which contains among other things a fine 
public school and a bank. 

When you see a piano standing against 
the wall, those polished mahogany or wal- 
nut sides and top and the white and black 
keyboard seem like a very simple bit of 
mechanism. It is on the contrary a most 
intricate thing. 

Many a big machine can be made 
quickly. A locomotive from start to finish 
can be turned out in less than a week. 

A newspaper owner who also manu- 
factured the white paper, boasted long 
ago that in 22 hours he could convert a 
tree of the forest into a printed news- 
paper. 

But to make a first-class piano requires 
at least four months. Bringing up a 
baby grand, for example, is almost as 
delicate a job as bringing up a human 
baby. 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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THE MAKING OF A GOOD PIANO 
(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


At Lester, which is served by a railroad 
directly, you may see long piles of a dozen 
different kinds of wood, all the best of 
its variety. The lumber is unloaded upon 
trucks and it does not leave these until it 
has been kiln-dried and ready for the 
army of workers in the factory. 

Ordinary lumber has from 30 to 40 per 
cent of water in it. The first thing the 
Lester Company does is to put it in dry 
houses which bake out all but five per 
cent of that moisture. 

One is surprised at the many kinds of 
lumber used in making fine pianos. All 
you can see in the finished product usually 
is walnut or mahogany. 

Next to that shiny surface, however, the 
most important bit of wood perhaps is 
spruce. That constitutes the sounding 
board and its construction is a matter of 
the most delicate manipulation. 

But maple of different kinds, poplar, 
oak, chestnut, several kinds of mahogany, 
as many of walnut and a little white pine 
are used in the Lesters. 

It is not the purpose here to attempt to 
describe in detail the production of a 
piano. Some things, however, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

The Lester Company makes pianos 
which sell all the way from $300 to $2250. 
Hence there is a wide variety in details. 

All woods must be thoroughly seasoned. 
Then in building the sides of a good 
piano, not a single board can be used, but 
a layer of thin boards. 

That peculiarly curved and beautiful 
outside of a grand piano is walnut or 
mahogany on the outside—one-twentieth 
of an inch veneer, but inside of it are 
fourteen other thin slices of maple and 
poplar alternating. 

This makes the shell of the piano ex- 
ceedingly strong and it can never warp, 
which it would do if it were a solid piece 
of mahogany or walnut an inch thick. 

So all through a piano, that idea of 
layers of different kinds of wood is em- 
ployed in order to give unusual strength. 
It is almost impossible to chop the outer 
case of a piano constructed on this plan. 

And of course the chief aim is to 
prevent any possible warping, which would 
destroy the tone of the instrument. Ma- 
chines of all kinds saw, bore, plane, and 
polish the woods but the polishing of the 
part of the piano you see requires a de- 
gree of skill on the part of the polisher, 
which can only be learned by long prac- 
tice. 

The wires in a piano are steel, but 
wound with copper wire—a nice mechani- 
cal process itself. Those who ever look 
inside a piano can see that it is a network 
of mysteries. 

When the player attachment is added 
it becomes a puzzle, demanding mechani- 
cal skill of a high order and material of 
a similar nature. 

The mechanical piano attachment grows 
swiftly in popularity. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 
(Continued from page 1, columns 2-3) 


Should one examine the character of previous business reactions such 
as that of the winter of 1907 and 1908 or even 1902 and 1903 just the oppo- 
site characteristics would be observed. Those companies with large liquid 
and easily merchantable commodities would be found to suffer least. Some 
readjustments in the inventory values of staple commodities were necessary, 
but they were not of sufficient consequence to affect the solvency of the con- 
cerns nor the temper of the banking community. On the other hand, com- 
panies with large amounts of fixed capital found themselves in a sorry 
plight. Steel mills and power dams could neither be easily sold nor mort- 
gaged, nor could securities issued upon them be easily marketed. 

One is inclined perhaps to be too free in drawing generalizations con- 
cerning social phenomenon from a limited number of cases, but I should 
like to hazard a theory which could be formulated as follows: At times of a 
very severe crisis and at times of great financial stress, concerns with large 
inventories would suffer more than concerns with large fixed capital. But 
during crises of less intensity—what one might call secondary crises—con- 
cerns with large fixed capital would suffer more than those with large in- 
ventories. At times of severe business reactions, inventories are not salable, 
and therefore cannot safeguard the company’s credit. Whereas during 
crises of less severity, inventories can be easily marketed and serve as a 
kind of secondary reserve which can be realized upon without great loss. 

In the period immediately following any crisis it is perfectly obvious 
that large amounts of undistributed and unconsumed inventories can be 
more easily absorbed into our economic fabric than could large amounts of 
fixed capital or securities dependent upon them. Consequently he would 
expect after a crisis in which inventory losses were the most pronounced 
feature, the up-swing of the pendulum, or rather, the rehabilitation of gen- 
eral business, would come quicker than in crises characterized by large 
amounts of overextended costly fixed physical property or undigested long- 
time securities based on such physical property. In other words, the rever- 
sion, or what one might call the “come-back,” after a convulsion such as 
we have just passed through would come quicker than many would surmise 
from the severity of the crisis. It resembles a very rapid recovery after a 
dangerous illness. Following through the same chain of reasoning, once 
such readjustments shall have occurred the up-swing will be vigorous and 
rapid. Such conditions have prevailed and are prevailing now. The sud- 
den and almost catapultic reversion in the price trend of certain readily 
salable commodities has been astounding.. The prices of wool, for illustra- 
tion, came up from the bottom almost as rapidly and suddenly as they de- 
scended to the bottom. If we were not fearful of overpressing the physical 
analogy, we could easily say that the reaction downward was so intense that 
the reverse action upward would have to be as intense. But it is just such 
reasoning from physical analogies which the economist must guard himself 
against. 

These conditions being as they are the problem appears to us in terms 
of the immediate future. I am one of those who believe that so far as 
American conditions are concerned we are likely to experience in the next 
nine or ten months what some have called a secondary boom. By this I 
would imply that the quick readjustment from the slaughtered values of 
inventories will bring us into another “Fools’ Paradise,” not perhaps so 
gaudy in color as that consequent upon war inflation, but nevertheless suffi- 
ciently lurid to produce serious misgivings. This period will probably be 
accompanied, not as the last, by over-purchase and over-stocking of inven- 
tories, but by over-building and over-extension of fixed capital. 

Coincident with this secondary boom both as cause and effect will prob- 
ably be one or more species of secondary inflation. The government will 
be led into some species of legal inflation by the brilliant financial advice 
of Senators from Mississippi, Kansas and Dakota. It may take the form of 
additional encouragement for the farmer to increase his investment in fixed 
property or to speculate further in land; it may and probably will take the 
form of further tampering with the policy of the Federal Reserve Board, so 
that more even than now the banking machinery of the country will be poi- 
soned at its head by political influence; it may take the form of cancella- 
tion of foreign indebtedness to us so that some government or semi-govern- 
mental agency can issue discountable paper based on exports. The point of 
importance lies in the fact that the psychological bias of the country has for 
some months and is at the present time undergoing a fundamental change; 
memory of periods of storm and stress is short. The severe lesson of 1920 
and 1921 is being obliterated from memory, or at least so effaced and 
changed that some old fashioned inflation doctrine can be paraded in new 
garments, the resemblance of which to the old can only be traced with diffi- 
culty. Concerning the resulting evils we need to say nothing. 


ROBERT W. WILKINSON 


R. ROBERT W. WILKINSON, head Paying Teller of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, died October 17th. Mr. Wilkinson, or 

“Bob,” as he was known to the Corn Exchange family and to 

many of its customers, entered the employ of the Bank on June 16, 1873. 
He leaves behind him a record of forty-nine years of conscientious service. 
One of his most noticeable traits was his disposition to go out of his 


way in serving the customers of the Institution. This expression of a 
kindly spirit could be illustrated by many incidents which occurred dur- 
ing she nearly half century of his contact with the Philadelphia business 
public. 

We emphasize this characteristic because it not only reflects the 
human side of the man, but also exemplifies something in banking routine 
that gives an institution its reputation for courtesy and personal service. 
May we, who follow, profit by his example. 


Manufacturers know that in selling a 
piano, tone and outside are about fifty- 
fifty because a great many persons buy a 
piano for looks rather than for any play- 
ing quality. 

American black walnut is now popular 


but expensive. Brown finished mahogany — 


as against the former red finish is also in 
demand. 

One small detail of a good piano is 
now unlike that of a former day. The 
black keys are no longer made of ebony 
wood. It is impossible to buy it from 
France which controls the supply. 

Hence a composition made to look like 
ebony has been substituted. The white 
keys are still ivory-covered. 

All varnish on pianos is put on with a 


blowing apparatus and then baked so 


well that it will never peel off. 

The player pianos call for one ingredi- 
ent of great importance. It is the tough, 
smooth and flexible inside of sheepskin, 
one two-hundredth of an inch thick. 


Suction is the principle of an auto- 


matic player and this sheepskin is used 
like little drum heads, covering perfora- 
tions in a piece of wood. 

When a piano has its growing up 
from those piles of different woods, 
wires, iron and steel, it must stop here 
and there along the way for periods of 
from one to two weeks, to let varnish or 
glue thoroughly dry. The thing cannot 
be hurried. 

But when finally the instrument is ap- 
parently complete, so far as outside 
appearance goes, it still needs a full 
month before it is ready for the market. 
That month a good piano spends in the 


hands of a master tuner, who builds up — 


the tone. ; 


That is why no two pianos can be ex- 
actly alike, a thing Henry Ford said about 
automobiles. Each man who handles a 
piano puts something into it, but it is 
not possible for him to repeat that some- 
thing down to the smallest shade of a 
tone. 

The Lester Company has a dozen or 
more tuners at work all the time. 

As said before, the Lester piano goes 
into more than 30 different countries and 
to all parts of the United States. 

America leads the world in fine pianos 
and so naturally foreign buyers rarely 
demand so good an article as do our own 
people. 

The most expensive pianos are the 
grand. It is significant index of the 
times that the Lester Company is sold 
up for the year on this type and can 
fill no more orders for that period. 

Mr. Miller, who by the way refuses to 
be president of his company and is the 
treasurer, says that his location on the 


j| railroad enables him to turn out a given 


piano for a great deal less money than the 


same article can be made in certain cities" 


where all materials as well as finished 
product must be hauled a long distance 
to or from railway lines, 
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THE NEW DISTRICT OFFICE OF 
THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


Every phase of. commerce is covered. 
The seventeen “Commodity” divisions of 
the Bureau are: Agricultural Implements, 
Automotive Products, Boots and Shoes, 
Chemicals, Coal, Electrical Equipment, 
Foodstuffs, Hides and Leather, Iron and 
Steel, Lumber, Machinery, Paper, Petro- 
leum, Rubber, Specialties, Textiles, Trans- 
portation and Communication. Whatever 
escapes from these classifications is caught 
by the Latin American, Far Eastern, 
Western European, and European and Le- 
yantine regional, or geographical divisions, 
or by the technical divisions, which are: 
Foreign Tariffs, Commercial Laws, Fi- 
nance and Investment, Research, Statis- 
tics, Commercial Intelligence. All these 
divisions work in close harmony to present 
to the American business man in most 
concise, accurate and practical manner 
possible the situation, general and particu- 
lar, in every country of the world. 

Alterations in monetary and credit con- 
ditions, changes in foreign tariff laws and 
rulings, shifting circumstances of compe- 
tition, rising and falling demand for spe- 
cific commodities, late information on 
these and all other matters affecting world 
commerce are to be made directly acces- 
sible to Philadelphia, eliminating the delay 
which in the past has been occasioned by 
the necessity of writing to Washington. 
The Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, with all its wealth of accumulated 
and current knowledge, is, in effect, to be 
located in Philadelphia. 

To help the American business man 
make money is the primary object of the 
Bureau of Domestic Commerce. Every 
- is being exercised to make the serv- 


mn 


ice practical. The Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division is able to supply late and 
well selected lists of distributors abroad 
of every article which Philadelphia makes. 
Through the “Trade Opportunity” service 
the immediate wants of merchants in all 
parts of the world are brought to the at- 
tention of the American manufacturer and 
exporter. Large numbers of inquiries 
for American products are received daily 
by the Bureau, such as, from a consul in 
Canada, “a hotel proprietor in this city 
wishes to purchase complete furniture and 
equipment for a 60-room hotel,” from a 
trade commissioner in Italy “An importer 
wishes to buy 100,000 pairs of shoes,” etc., 
etc. These inquiries are collated weekly 
and the “opportunities” with identifying 
numbers are handed by the managers of 
the district offices to the press for publi- 
cation on Monday morning. “Reserved 
information,” which consists of the names 
of the foreign merchants desiring the com- 
modity, the amount he wants and other 
particulars, will be on file in the Phila- 
delphia district offices and will be acces- 
sible without delay to the Philadelphian 
who makes or sells the article. This serv- 
ice has proved immensely profitable to 
American business men, and it is being 
steadily expanded. 

But bringing to Philadelphia informa- 
tion collected from all the world is not 
the only service the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce intends. It purposes 
to act also as Philadelphia’s agent in 
transmitting to foreign countries its needs 
of local agencies, of raw material, to aid 
it in controversies which may arise with 
foreign traders, to make specific investi- 
gations of any trade problem. Thousands 
of letters received by the Bureau testify 
to the invaluable assistance rendered by 
the Bureau’s agents abroad in resolving 
misunderstandings, in settling commercial 
conflicts. Only a few days ago a weil- 
known American exporting manufacturing 


firm wrote to the Bureau that a quarrel, 


which had occurred between it and a 
merchant in Spain, threatening the loss of 
many thousands of dollars, had been ami- 
cably adjusted by the commercial attache 
in Madrid, without loss and with such 
satisfaction to all concerned that the 
Spanish merchant had been sending in- 
creased orders. 

Many difficulties can be avoided and 


tangles smoothed out by the Bureau’s) 


home staff, without referring the matter 
abroad. The Division of Commercial 
Laws is maintained especially for this 
purpose, armed with copies of all foreign 
legislation affecting trade, which is cor- 


rected currently by information received | 


regularly from the Bureau’s foreign of- 
fices, as changes by law or interpretation 
of law are made. This service has been 
available to Philadelphia, but will be 
much more valuable now that the Bureau 
has in this city an agent to treat directly 
with the Philadelphian and assist him in 
formulating his inquiry or complaint. 


In the matter of investigations of sub- 
jects that are not automatically reported 
upon by the Bureau’s foreign representa- 
tives, the commodity divisions are working 
with committees from the different trades 
who make suggestions as to how certain 
markets shall be investigated and what 
kind of an investigation shall be made. In 
the last analysis, this means that the trade 
itself is directing the work of the particu- 
lar division representing that industry. 
Philadelphia, through the new District of- 
fice, will hereafter be able to make itself 
more effectively felt in the planning of 


such inquiries. 


Mr. Gary, manager of the District Of- 
fice, will maintain close contact with the 
various Philadelphia commercial organi- 
zations, and with the trades generally. He 
wants to serve Philadelphia, and every 
suggestion that will help to make his ef- 
forts effective will be welcomed. 

Finally, it is to be said that the serv- 
ices of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, and of its Philadelphia office, 
are not for the big manufacturer and ex- 
porter alone. The small scale factory and 
the small exporting firm will get just as 
good attention as the big one. 


OUR FORESTS 


A number of startling facts have been 
developed as a result of a recent nation- 
wide study of our forestry problems. 

Each year we use in the United States 
four and a third times more timber than 
we grow. Within the last 70 years we 
have cut approximately 70 per cent of 
our original stand of virgin timber. 

Pennsylvania ranked first in lumber 
production in the United States in 1860. 
She ranked fourth in 1899, and twentieth 
in 1920. Today she imports eighty per 
cent of the lumber she uses. New York, 
which ranked first in lumber production 
in 1850 and twenty-third in 1920, also 
imports eighty per cent of the lumber she 
now uses. 

The decrease in Michigan and Minne- 
sota during the past twenty years has been 
very serious, the former state dropping 
from first in production in 1890, to six- 
teenth in 1920, and the latter from third 
in production in 1899, to nineteenth in 
1920. 

Approximately fifty per cent of the total 
remaining hardwoods are now in the 
Southern States. But even here the 
amount of available timber is diminishing. 
With the exhaustion of the Southern pine 
timber supply, the turpentine and rosin 
industries face a serious situation. In 
1889, the total output of turpentine was 
34,000,000 gallons; in 1918, 17,000,000 
gallons, rosin showing a similar decline. 

The demand for crate and box material 
is constantly increasing and since the 
Florida fruits will, it is estimated, soon 
require 240,000,000 feet of wood a year, 
it is hard to see whence all the lumber 
needed will come from. 


The exhaustion of nearby supplies of 
timber has greatly increased freight 
charges on wood and all products thereof, 
causing a great increase in the nation’s 
freight bill for wood, an absolutely indis- 
pensable commodity. Whether you are a 
farmer, city or town dweller, a home 
builder or a manufacturer, your freight 
bill expenses for every piece of wood you 
buy are steadily increasing through our 
national wastefulness as regards our for- 
ests. It is estimated that the increased 
freight charges on lumber for the city of 
Chicago over recent years amount to over 
$22,000,000 and it is probable that the 
Philadelphia figure would considerably 
exceed this, since we are not so near the 
base of supplies. 

The disappearance of the logging and 
sawmilling industries from many locali- 
ties in our Eastern and Lake states has 
also seriously affected the farmers, who 
lose important markets for their crops 
with the disappearance of so many of 
their customers. Many “abandoned farms” 
are to be traced to this source. 

Great credit is due to the Pennsylvania 
Legislature for appropriating $1,000,000 
for protection of timber from fire on 
private lands within the state for 1921- 
1922. Without an efficient system of fire 
protection we should lose the little amount 
of timber we have left and Pennsylvania 
is doing far more than most states in this 
regard, 

The imposition of a tax which separates 
the land from the timber values, taxing 
the former every year, but the timber 
only when cut, such as is done in Penn- 
sylvania, has worked well and gives per- 
manent results, 


We are glad to quote the following 
beautiful tribute to Mr. E. J, Cattell: 
“Dear Mr. Calwell: 

“Whoever wrote ‘An Appreciation’ in 
your September issue made a good job of 
it. The tone is sprightly, as is fitting to 
the subject. The treatment is sketchy— 
which it should be for where so blithe a 
spirit and so picturesque a soul in this 
big town as Cattell? 

“Sometimes I have wondered at the 
eternal buoyancy of this old boy. Never 
have I known him to show dejection or 
put on a poor mouth or be lacking in a 
smile. And yet, if some hints that have 
come to me are well based, he has known 
not infrequently in the last ten or twenty 
years something of need and disappoint- 
ment and the ingratitude of men. 

“Yes, he is an institution. He is a 
radiant, rosy-faced two-legged Sun—a sun 
that always is shining, always is smiling, 
that never knows eclipse and, let us hope, 
will be a long, long time with us before 
sinking into the west. 

“Sincerely, 
“SPILLANE.” 
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The New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station and 


The State College of 
Agriculture 


Twenty years ago the value of the farm 
products of the State of New Jersey 
amounted to about $44,000,000; the 1910 
Census showed an increase to $55,000,000. 

In 1919, with the high prices following 
the war, the New Jersey farmers received 
for their products more than $125,000,000. 
With the fall in prices since that date the 
total has dropped materially, but even 
under adverse conditions, the value may 
be placed roughly in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000. 

From 1900 to 1920 there was a decrease 
of 14 per cent in the number of farms and 
21 per cent in the acreage, and at the 
same time an increase in the annual re- 
ceipts from farm products of 184 per cent. 

The New Jersey farmer today is a bet- 
ter farmer than he was twenty years ago. 

While the farm press has been influen- 
tial in educating the farmer, perhaps the 
most potent factors in this development 
have been the State College of Agricul- 
ture and the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, branches of the State Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. These two in- 
stitutions jointly have been discovering 
new truths about the science of agricul- 
ture through experiment, teaching these 
truths to students in residence at the col- 
lege, through whom the information is dis- 
seminated throughout the State after their 
graduation; and imparting the facts di- 
rectly to the farmer on his farm through 
the agents of the extension service, com- 
monly known as county agricultural, home 
demonstration and club agents. 

The New Jersey Experiment Station has 
three major lines of activity—investiga- 
tion, control and extension. The control 
work consists of the inspection and 
analyses of various commodities that the 
farmer must purchase, in order to protect 
him from fraudulent practices. Under the 
authority of the laws of the State, inspec- 
tions are made of fertilizers, feeds, insec- 
ticides, seeds, legume inoculants and 
creamery testing apparatus. The station 
is authorized to prosecute firms that are 
found to be violating the laws applying to 
the sale of these products. 

This so-called police work is one of the 
first lines of service that the Experiment 
Station took up. Its effect has been to 


stabilize the fertilizer trade and has saved | 


the farmer hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars by assuring him a square deal in his 
fertilizer purchases. 

The Experiment Station has seldom 
found it necessary to bring suit against a 
guilty firm. It makes annual inspections 
of the dealers’ stocks of feeds, fertilizers, 
insecticides, etc., and publishes the 
analyses of these samples. 

The investigational work is very exten- 
sive, Its purpose is to discover new 
truths that will help the farmers solve 
their problems, and make agriculture 


more efficient. Some of the principal ex- 
perimental projects are: Fertilizing vari- 
ous crops, the use of green-manure crops, 
controlling plant diseases, comparing seed 
from various sources, breeding cattle, 
feeding cattle, poultry rations, lighting 
poultry houses, breeding poultry, methods 
of feeding swine, pruning fruit trees, 
breeding new varieties of peaches, carna- 
tion breeding, control of various insects, 
cranberry culture, oyster propagation, 
farm management surveys, the nutrition 
of plants, etc. 

These activities are organized under the 
departments of chemistry, horticulture, 
animal husbandry, poultry husbandry, 
dairy husbandry, seed analysis, agronomy 
and agricultural economics, biology, soil 
chemistry and bacteriology, plant physi- 
ology, entomology and plant pathology. 


The results of the work are published and | 


made available to the public in the form 
of bulletins and circulars by the depart- 
ment of publications. Altogether there 
are upwards of 75 technical workers and 
administrative officers on the station staff. 

Experiments in soil fertility are being 
continued not only at the College Farm 
at New Brunswick, but on typical farms 
scattered throughout the State. In or- 
der to apply the tests under varying con- 
ditions of soil and locality, the co-opera- 
tion of progressive farmers in various dis- 
tricts is procured and tests are carried out 
in a practical way right on the farms. The 
tests are being conducted on the different 
crops—corn, potatoes, grain, fruit trees, 
tomatoes and other vegetables. 

Of particular interest is the experimen- 
tal work with poultry. 
tric lights for poultry houses, so general 


throughout the commercial poultry dis- 


tricts of New Jersey, may be traced 


largely to the experiments conducted at, 


the College Farm and the recommenda- 
tions made by the department of poultry 
husbandry. The breeding of prolific 
strains of birds, methods of culling non- 
layers from the flock, the control of dis- 
ease and various other phases of practical 
poultry management have been and are 
still being worked out at the New Jersey 
Station, and are being adopted by the 
poultrymen of the State. The feed mix- 
tures used by New Jersey’s poultrymen 
are in a large degree those which have 
been recommended by the experiment 
station as a result of many investigations. 

The department of farm management 
has conducted surveys on the farms of the 
State and has obtained information con- 
cerning the cost of producing a quart of 
milk, of growing an acre of potatoes, of 
producing a dozen of eggs, of the profits 
from dairy farms, from poultry farms, 
from general farms, of the cost of operat- 
ing tractors as compared with horse power 
—a great mass of data of assistance to the 


| farmer in placing his business on a paying 


basis. Particularly useful was this in- 
formation during the war when the ques- 
tion of price fixing came up; and again at 
this time when the farmers are experienc- 


Adoption of elec- | 


ing a serious slump in prices, are these 
data significant. 

The department of dairy husbandry is 
conducting investigations in the breeding 
and feeding of dairy cattle. It is promot- 
ing improved methods in the production 
of clean and safe milk. It has the super- 
vision of the tests of registered cattle and 
the keeping of their records. It is also 
promoting the so-called dairy record asso- 
ciations whereby groups of dairymen can 
combine and employ the services of a 
tester to visit their herds once a month, 
to make tests for butterfat, and to calcu- 
late the production of each animal. 

Oyster farming also comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Experiment Station, 
and for a long period of years experi- 
ments in oyster culture have been con- 
ducted by the department of biology, with 
the aid of an oyster laboratory in the 
form of a house-boat. Observations and 
studies have been made on the propaga- 
tion of the oyster in Barnegat Bay, Tuck- 
erton Bay and on other oyster beds along 
the Jersey coast. As a result of the 
information gathered, the oyster plant- 
ers are improving their methods and ad- 
vancing an industry which adds millions 
of dollars to the wealth of the State. 

And then there is the work with the 
cranberry crop through the cranberry sub- 
station at Whitesbog. Joseph J. White, 
of New Lisbon, has co-operated with the 
Experiment Station in this project. As a 
result of several years’ work on his cran- 
berry bogs, a fertilizer mixture that is 
especially beneficial to cranberries has 
been worked out and is being adopted by 
the growers. The control of harmful 
cranberry insects through spraying and 
flooding is another problem which the 
cranberry substation in a large degree has 
solved. 

The drainage of the salt marshes to con- 
trol the mosquito pest of the State is un- 
der the supervision of the department of 
entomology of the Experiment Station. 
The State entomologist also has had his 
hands full in an effort to eradicate or 
control such serious pests as the Gipsy 
Moth, the Japanese beetle, the aphis on 
apples, peas, potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles, the codling moth and the curculio, 
which are such serious pests on apples, 
and a host of other insects. An especially 
notable accomplishment has been the con- 
trol of the peach borer by gassing it out 
of its lair at the base of the peach tree 
with a formidable sounding chemical, 
paradichlorobenzene. 

Through its extension service, the Ex- 
periment Station, co-operating with the 
county boards of agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
takes the result of its research work to 
the farmer. Prof. L. A. Clinton, Director 
of Extension in New Jersey, has under 
him a staff of 10 specialists, 3 State lead- 
ers, 18 county agricultural agents, 9 
county home demonstration agents, and 7 
county boys’ and girls’ club agents, be- 
sides various assistants. 


Some of the effects can be seen of the 
results of extension work, by a compari- 
son of two New Jersey counties, one of 
which was the first county in New Jersey 
to employ an agricultural agent just 10 
years ago, and the other of which has 
never had a county agent. The first of 
these counties is Sussex, the second Hun- 
terdon. From the standpoint of location, 
climate and soil, Hunterdon County has 
the advantage agriculturally over Sussex. 
Ten years ago there was little difference 
between these two counties in the matter 
of prosperity, with Hunterdon in the lead, 
if anything. The Census of 1920, how- 
ever, reveals an interesting comparison. 

During the decade, the percentage of 
tenant farms in Sussex fell from 33 to 23, 
while in Hunterdon there was a falling off 
of less than one per cent—from 27.7 to 
26.9. 

The acre yields of the main crops were 
nearly the same for both counties in 1909. 
In 1919 Sussex was well ahead of Hunter- 
don in most crops. 

Differences are shown in the annual 
milk production per cow, which is 3,688 
pounds for Hunterdon and 5,016 pounds 
for Sussex. The crop value per farm is 
$2,069 in Sussex and $1,740 in Hunter- 
don. 

While it would be improper to conclude 
that all of this difference is due to the 
county agent, there is no question but 
that it is an important cause, if not the 
most important. 

A popular feature of the life of the Ex- — 
periment Station and the College of Agri- 
culture is the annual field meeting at the 
College Farm each June. For two or 
three days the college and station keep 
open house for the farmers of the State. 
scheduling lectures, demonstrations, field 
trips and exhibits to show what the insti- 
tutions are doing and to give the latest 
information on farm problems. 7 

Closely associated with the Experiment — 
Station is the College of Agriculture, — 
where the students are instructed in the — 
art and science of farming. The four- 
year course in agriculture leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. Over 100 | 
young men are at present enrolled in the 
course of agriculture. 

The four-year course is designed to 
train for rural leadership, and while many 
of the graduates go into practical farm- 
ing, a large proportion of them become | 
county agents, teachers and experiment — 
station workers, or occupy public positions 
in other fields of work. 

Each winter a short course in agricul- 
ture, of 12 weeks’ duration, is offered for 
the benefit of those who cannot take the 
four-year course. This is attended largely 
by farm boys, and the attendance in re- — 
cent years has averaged about 150. In 
addition, some courses in agriculture are | 
offered during the summer session. Most 
of the graduate students come from other 
States and foreign countries to get the 
benefit of the special lines of study for 
which New Jersey is noted. og 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR BACK 
STREETS 


Back of the big drab building of the 
Board of Public Education, at Nineteenth 
and Ludlow Streets, is a little group of 
houses that has already given a novel and 
picturesque turn to real estate develop- 
ment in the central residential district, 
and shown how to prevent valuable prop- 
erty from deteriorating into slums. 

This is “Lantern Lane,” as quaintly 
charming a community as is to be found 
in all Philadelphia, and located in a 
street where less than a year ago Negroes 
of the poorer class huddled in squalor 
and congestion. 

Uber Street was its old name, an 18- 
foot wide thoroughfare running 105 feet 
from Ludlow to Ranstead Street, just 
west of Nineteenth. On either side were 
eight two-story brick houses. The tiny 
back yards were half filled by outhouses. 
There was no sewer, no plumbing, no 
lighting. Just a dirty, unsanitary, un- 
sightly spot in the heart of a great city. 

Then one day a man with imagination 
passed this alley—for it was scarcely 
more than that—and wondered why such 
a place should exist at the back doors of 
the big properties on Chestnut Street. As 
he stood contemplating the rookeries he 
had an idea, and from present indications 
this idea will result in the transformation 
of many a Philadelphia back street into a 
residential garden spot. 

This man was David Coons. Not an 
architect, not a builder, not a real estate 
operator, but a manufacturer of women’s 


' underwear at Tenth and Market Streets. 


A man of vision, he first visualized Uber 
Street as transformed into an artists’ 


colony, but later realized that it was not 


only artists who wanted artistic homes. 
As Uber Street was one of the few 

streets that had never been dedicated to 

the city, it was possible to secure title 


to the street together with the entire 


group of houses. Eighty-seven Negroes 
who had occupied the sixteen houses 
moved to other quarters, and after they 


had taken all their belongings, over fifty 


wagonloads of rubbish were removed 


- from the houses, chiefly from the cellars. 


Only walls and floor joists were left 
standing for rebuilding, which was begun 
last spring, and in a few months a mira- 
cle was achieved. A neatly dressed, gray- 
haired colored man walking out Ludlow 
Street the other day, stood agape in front 
of Lantern Lane. 

“Land’s sake!” he exclaimed. “De las’ 

(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


HANDICAPPING THE RAILROADS 


T was most encouraging to hear Senator Reed speak at the Union League 


in favor of less Government Control of business. 


He especially stressed 


the Interstate Commerce Commission’s control of railroads. 

It is proper for the Government to have some supervision of the railroads 
—perhaps such as the Government now has over national banks, but the 
close control that the Interstate Commerce Commission has over rates and 
the operation of the roads, kills managerial initiative, prevents adequate ex- 
pansion and development, and results in higher not lower freight rates for 


the general public. 


When the railroads can carry only about 60 to 70 per cent. of normal 
business it is about time to sit up and take notice. 


CHAS. S. CALWELL. 


Foreign Trading Zones in 


A great deal has been written on the 
subject of “Free Zones” or “Free Ports,” 
and there has been much discussion, both 
pro and con. 

In 1918 a Federal Commission held 
hearings throughout the country for the 
purpose of gathering data on this subject. 
The Commission sat in Philadelphia. We 
discussed this matter, with particular ref- 
erence to Philadelphia, in the Corn Ex- 
CHANGE at that time. 

As far back as 1894, a bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate, authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a free port at Fort Pond 
Bay or elsewhere in the waters of Long 
Island, and the proposition in one form 
or another has been pending ever since. 

It appeared again in the last session of 
Congress in the shape of a Bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Commerce to grant 
to public corporations in each port of 
entry, the right, at their own expense, to 
establish foreign trading zones. 

As it seems to be a subject of constant 
interest, that, in some form or another, 
may be ultimately covered by legislative 
enactment, and as it would have more or 
less effect, not only on our foreign and 
domestic trade, but also on the operation 
of an American merchant marine, it is 
important enough for general considera- 
tion by American business interests, espe- 
cially those of metropolitan Philadelphia. 

Expert testimony before the Committee 
on Commerce in the United States Senate 
in August, 1921, showed the following 
physical features as highly desirable in 
the establishment of a free zone: 

First. Very ample water frontage, to 
provide sufficient berthing of the ships. 

Second. The area of the zone should be 
at least three hundred acres, and possibly 
up to one thousand acres. 

Hog Island has both of these essentials. 

Hamburg, seventy-five miles from the 
sea, one of the greatest world ports, pos- 
sesses a free zone covering twenty-five 
hundred acres, 

It is difficult to visualize the possibili- 


Ports of the United States 


ties of foreign trade zones as applied to 
the United States. We are apt to confuse 
the idea as antagonistic to the doctrine 
of protection to American industry, but, 
according to the bulk of testimony on 
this point, the menace to American indus- 
try would be more imaginary than real. 

In Germany, a highly protectionist 
country, the City of Hamburg spent 80,- 
000,000 marks, and the German Govern- 
ment appropriated 40,000,000 marks, for 
deepening the channel of the Elbe, and 
the construction of canals creating several 
artificial islands for the purposes of a for- 
eign trade zone, and that was many years 
ago, when the purchasing value of the 
mark was even greater than the years im- 
mediately preceding the World War. 

We have been getting many things from 
Hamburg in a roundabout way from dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, because the free 
port of Hamburg has built up an im- 
mense trans-shipment volume in most lines 
of raw and finished products, The same 
thing is true of London, but England did 
not need free zone districts because she 
was a free trade country, with only nomi- 
nal customs restrictions before 1914, 

Today, the American merchant marine 
faces a serious crisis. It was contended 
before the Committee on Commerce in 
the Senate, that foreign trade zones will 
constantly increase the volume of our 
commerce by providing needed homeward 
cargo, and through the operation of trans- 
shipment or re-export business. 

It is claimed by supporters of the free 
zone proposition that the system is an 
advantage over the American system in 
the exchange of commodities adjacent to 
the ships due to the absence of the close 
and congested quarters that exist under 
our customs operations, and that abroad 
they have also the advantage of a 
smoother and freer working of an un- 
bonded warehouse system, where customs 
restrictions are unknown as contrasted 
with our bonded warehouse and drawback 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 


FEEDING METROPOLITAN 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Half the world does not know how the 
other half lives,” is an adage ages old. 

When it comes to food in a big city, 
about 99 per cent does not know how it 
lives. Very few persons out of Philadel- 
phia’s nearly two millions have the slight- 
est conception of the machinery required 
to feed them every day. 

An army, as Napoleon said, marches on 
its stomach, A city must be fed as regu- 
larly as an army, or it will perish as 
quickly, 

Because they are so vitally concerned 
in the daily comfort, health and happi- 
ness of nearly half a million homes, a 
study of our Produce Exchange and the 
stupendous wholesale markets of fresh 
vegetables and fruits will be found inter- 
esting. 

First, these two things are entirely 
separate. The Produce Exchange, now 
forty-eight years old, is made up of eighty 
members who gather in one place to buy 
and sell butter, eggs, cheese and poultry. 

This Exchange has recently moved into 
splendid new quarters in the old Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building at Walnut and 
Third Streets. It occupies the eastern end 
of the second floor, or that portion once 
used by the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 

Here may be witnessed every day a 
curious proceeding. Few things enjoy a 
shorter day than the Produce Exchange. 
It opens for business at eleven-thirty in 
the morning and closes at noon. 

But that is a busy and highly important 
half hour. The Produce Exchange, as its 
wideawake officials, President John S. 
Morris and Secretary S. S. Daniels, will 
assure you emphatically, does not make 
quotations for products. 

No other Produce Exchange makes 
them. But there gather those who have 
butter, eggs, cheese and poultry to sell 
and those who want to buy. 

Two great blackboards stretch across 
the room. Upon one are recorded the 
offerings and prices of spot butter and 
also futures. The sale price and the best 
bids are written there so all can see what 
they are and names are attached to these 
quotations, 

Upon the other blackboard spot and 
future eggs are quoted in a similar way. 

The Government has spent some mil- 
lions of dollars in an attempt to make 
what it pleases to call official quotations 
for these commodities, but of course as 
in other instances where government goes 
into business it has failed. 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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FEEDING METROPOLITAN 
PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


Thus a jobber or head of a chain of 
grocery stores would never bank on a 
government quotation, preferring the ra- 
tional method established legitimately by 
the best possible way in the world, 
namely, the price actually fixed between 
real buyers and real sellers. 

The volumes handled on our Produce 
Exchange are immense. This organiza- 
tion serves a great purpose, since it brings 
together in daily contact those agencies 
which, as may be said, import into the 
city those vast quantities of butter, eggs, 
cheese and poultry and the wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

The workings of the Produce Exchange 
are most interesting as are those of their 
associates in fruit and vegetable lines. 

Dock Street has been often described as 
the busiest little street in the world. 
Beyond compare it is the busiest spot in 
Philadelphia. 

Here is the home of “The Boosters” an 
organization that has done much to im- 
prove the trade. “The Boosters” are real. 
They are alive. They are human and they 
are out for business and get it. 

There are about 130 Boosters, and they 
meet once a week, not as you might 
think, to “frame up” prices of your fruits 
and vegetables, but to keep things moving 
according to schedule. 

When you traverse Dock and the adja- 
cent streets and see the stupendous quan- 
tities of fruits and vegetables, you ask 
two questions: “How did they get here? 
How will they get away from here?” 

Generally speaking, fruits and vege- 
tables pass through the hands of—lIst the 
commission merchant or wholesaler, 2nd 
the jobber and finally the retailer. 

People talk glibly about eliminating 
the middleman, but the retailer can no 
more buy directly from a producer 3,000 
miles away than can the individual con- 
sumer. There must be the big machinery, 
thorough-going, trustworthy, on the job 
every day no matter what the conditions, 
which arranges for the purchase of these 
supplies, not in pecks and bushels, but in 
carload, or even trainload lots. 

Go down to Pier No. 22 any morning 
at nine o'clock, and you may see how 
Philadelphia gets its oranges, lemons, 
grape fruit and also boxed apples from 
the northwest. 

They are all brought there and sold at 
auction between nine and noon by the 
Philadelphia Auction Company. Every 
box is auctioned. There is no private 
selling and buying. 

The shipments are consigned to the big 
commission houses. At the stroke of the 
clock there is more pandemonium than 
you can see in the Stock Exchange. The 
thing to a visitor is bewildering. 

Thus a Florida orange grower came 
here one day just to see two carloads of 
his own fruit sold. He was shown the 
oranges, and after a moment’s pause, he 
asked when the selling would start. 


“It’s over,” said his guide. “Your 
oranges were sold while you were light- 
ing your cigar.” 

Those lads work fast, have to, in fact, 
in order to dispose of a great volume of 
shipments in a short time. 

The buyers are the city jobbers, or 
wholesalers, and each one must buy a 
stated quantity of any article he wants. 

Thus apples from the northwest are 
packed in boxes and carefully counted. 
Different sizes means a different number, 
or say from 64 to 125 apples in a box. 

And so a jobber who wants apples 
counting 90 in a box must buy all of that 
kind offered. 

When the retail storekeeper buys from 
the jobber he can buy as little as one box. 

It is obvious that the shipper in Flor- 
ida, Maine, Wisconsin or California, 
could not sell apples, oranges, potatoes 
and celery by the piece to a consumer, 
or by the box or crate to a small shop- 
keeper. 

At Thirtieth and Chestnut Streets, they 
handle every day, starting early in the 
morning, the vegetables. There, too, is 
a busy scene. 

So far this year Philadelphia has eaten 
30,000 carloads of fruits and vegetables 
brought from too long a distance to be 
hauled by motor truck. 

There you have an average of over 100 
carloads daily needed to keep the city 
alive and satisfied as to its stomach. 

In addition, enormous volumes are 
brought into the city directly, and espe- 
cially from those amazing New Jersey 
truck farms. 

At this season of the year, virtually all 
the fresh fruits and vegetables which 
Philadelphia eats comes from distances 
ranging from 1,000 to 3,500 miles. 

Our potato supply is brought from 
Maine. Apples from New York are 
shipped in bushel baskets; those from 
Virginia come in barrels, but the far 
west is better educated in the way of 
packing and sends its supplies in boxes, 
carefully counted, graded and marked. 

The Pacific Coast growers make a great 
point of having their goods in attractive 
packages. 

The lettuce you ate for dinner was 
shipped 3,000 miles to Philadelphia in re- 
frigerator cars. 

Our consumption of fresh fruits grows 
steadily. This crop year Florida will pro- 
duce 15,000,000 boxes, while California’s 
contribution to the table will fill 44,000 
freight cars. 

As in the domain of butter, eggs and 
poultry, so in the realm of fruits and 
vegetables Uncle Sam has spent some 
millions of cash to find out whether the 
thing is being done honestly. It is. 

The wild charges of profiteering on the 
part of wholesale produce dealers, when 
investigated, fell like a water-soaked towel. 
They couldn’t stand. Confidence is the 
big essential with a commission house. 
That’s common sense. Confidence in the 
commission man means that a grower, 
whether in Florida, or Minnesota, or 


Washington can send tons of his best 
fruits and perishable vegetables to mar- 
ket and have them quickly and honestly 
sold. 

Yes, Dock Street and its environs are a 
study. They constitute one of those 
never-ending, never-failing resources 
which are necessary in the complex life 
of a vast city. 

The best possible evidence that Dock 
Street, using it as a generic term, does 
not levy an undue tax upon Philadelphia 
is shown by the fact Dock Street produces 
no quick or monumental fortunes. 

As a part of the life of the town it is 
more vital even than street railways, since 
without such an agency this army of 
2,000,000 could not subsist. 


BEAUTIFYING OUR BACK 
STREETS 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


time I passed by here I wouldn’t have 
lived in dat street myself, and look at it 
now!” 

Look at it, Philadelphians, and see 
what can be made of the ugly spots of 
your city. 

Here are sixteen charming little houses 
in the Spanish style, of white and buff 
stucco with colored tile inserts. Eight 
houses on either side of a garden walk 
that is flanked with tiny lawns and deco- 
rative shrubs and evergreens. At the 
back of the walk is a high gate, with a 
trellis above it. The entrance is also 
through a gate, with lanterns on its posts, 
and at every door of every house—even 
the back doors—are lanterns. At night 
the lanterns of Lantern Lane give the 
cheeriest touch imaginable to this little 
colony. 

Small ornamental iron balconies and 
hand rails and bright brass and copper 
trimmings add to the attractiveness of the 
fronts. And finally, doors and shutters 
are painted in bright red, yellow, blue 
and green! The effect is not garish, but 
delightful. 

When you enter one of these houses 
you step into a combination living and 
dining room, with a kitchenette in the 
rear. On the second floor are two bed- 
rooms with a bath between. The ce- 
mented cellar can be used for storage 
purposes or as a den or other room. A 
service court in the rear affords light, air 
and cheerfulness. 

Heat and hot water are supplied from 
a central plant, and there is a janitor 
and maid on the premises. It is really a 
form of apartments, with each tenant hav- 
ing a home of two floors and basement. 

So much for the esthetic side of the 
undertaking. Lantern Lane stands as a 
shining example of what can be done to 
beautify our dirty little back streets. But, 
many people will ask, does it pay in dol- 
lars and cents, as well as in healthfulness 
and civic pride? 

It does pay, and the best evidence that 


it does is the various other operations 
now under way to accomplish somewhat 
similar results. 

When Mr. Coons bought Uber Street, 
lock, stock and barrel, the houses rented 
for $12 a month. The houses in Lantern 
Lane rent for $100, $110 and $120 a 
month, and practically all were taken 
some time before the operation was com- 
pleted. 

Now that the practicability and profit- 
ableness of developments of this nature 
have been proved, it is plain to be seen 
that Lantern Lane is to be the forerunner 
of a whole series of such operations. 

Mr. Coons himself is already planning 
another one on a much more elaborate 
scale and in a much more exclusive local- 
ity. This project is the building, in a 
large area south of Walnut Street and 
east of Twenty-second, of an “English 
Village,” with rows of gabled houses of 
the type usually found in the suburbs, 
facing on a central driveway bordered by 
grass and evergreens. 

It is the reclaiming of the back streets, 
however, that holds the greatest interest 
and the greatest possibilities. The con- 
struction of artistic homes where un- 
sightly rattletraps have stood. The in- 
stallation of sanitary conditions in locali- 
ties which have been breeding spots for 
disease. The increased valuation of prop- 
erty and the elimination of an objection- 
able feature particularly flagrant in this 
city—the abutting of ill-kept and often 
unclean rows of small houses on the most 
desirable central residences. 

A splendid example of this sort of im- 
provement is the work now going on in 
Panama Street for Senator Pepper. 
Panama Street is between Spruce and 
Pine and the block between Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Streets has long been oc- 
cupied by Negroes. 

Both sides of Panama Street are being 
remodeled into attractive homes. In many 
cases two single houses are being con- 
verted into one double house, as is going 
on in other parts of the city. 

In a number of the smaller streets con- 
tiguous to the better residential dis- 
trict, improvements of this nature are be- 
ing made by private owners. The most 
popular method is to take two small sin- 
gle houses, each with a 16-foot frontage, 
and convert them into a double house 
with a 32-foot front. Because of the low 
ceilings, these houses are much easier 
to heat than the old-fashioned high-ceil- 
inged homes and they furnish more 
cosily. 

On the southwest corner of Sansom and 
Van Pelt Streets, a group of ugly little 
old brick houses is being converted into 
picturesque Spanish type homes of stucco, 
with iron balconies and colored tile orna- 
mentation. These houses are known as 
“Sansom Gardens.” 

The “Garden City” idea is not merely 
applicable to a city’s suburbs—but the 
foregoing shows it can likewise contribute 
to municipal progress in the heart of a 
great city. 
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BANKING AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
SUBJECT No. 1 
THE GENERAL IDEA OF THE BANK 


Note.—This series will comprise ten subjects as compiled 
by the Committee on Public Education of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, being somewhat revised by us for publication 


in THE Corn EXCHANGE. 


One subject will be treated each 


month. Read them yourself, then hand to the children. Help 
the children to understand them. They are intended primarily 
for the schools, but there is much in these articles that will 
broaden the education of all of us in banking matters. 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
having a commercial department. 


STARTING A BANK 


2 One of our large city bankers, whose boyhood had been spent 
in a small town, was recently telling some friends about his early 
ideas concerning banks. When he was eleven years of age, the first 
bank in his home town was started, his father being one of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors. He watched the small banking house 
take shape, saw the thick walls of the vault erected inside of the 
building, and observed the workers with the greatest wonder, as they 
set into place the heavy vault door and heavier safe. To his youth- 
ful mind, the town bank was merely a larger model of the small 
dime bank he kept at home. He believed that the larger bank was 
just a good, safe strong-box in which people could deposit their 
money. This idea seemed correct when, after a few months, the 
bank opened for business. Each day the boy saw people leave their 
money in care of the bank, the duty of which he supposed to be the 
protection of the money until it was again needed, when the de- 
positors could draw it out. 

Very soon certain things began to puzzle this small boy, for he 
knew that the officers and clerks of the bank were drawing salaries. 
One day he asked his father some of the questions about the bank 
which had come to his mind. The boy’s first question was: “Father, 
if a man takes a hundred dollars to the bank today, can he go to the 
bank tomorrow and draw it all out again?” “Every cent of it,” said 
the father. “Then,” said the lad, “I want to know how a bank can 
make any money for itself, and pay salaries and other expenses.” 
This started a new line of thought in the father’s mind. Here was 
a boy who wanted to understand something of the bank and its 
place in the affairs of the town. So the father carefully began his 
explanation. 


WHY BANKS ARE NEEDED 


“When our bank was first talked about, the gentleman chosen 
as president, because he was one of our leading business men, came 
& 


to me and asked if I would help to organize the bank and buy some 
shares of stock at one hundred dollars each, the full subscription to 
amount to fifty thousand dollars. I told him I had hoped for a long 
time that a bank would be organized in our town. For years, the 
men who were operating the iron mills had to send to a neighboring 
city for money to pay their employes. Our merchants had always 
had difficulty in taking care of the money received in their business, 
and there had been no place to care for the people’s savings. Since 
the right men were heading the movement for the new bank, I was 
glad to buy some of the shares. In a short time the president told 
me that the full fifty thousand dollars had been paid by different 
people of the town. This money made up what is called the Capital 
Stock. The Capital Stock, in addition to furnishing money with 
which to start a bank, also serves as a protection to all those who 
place their money on deposit.” (Every bank chartered under the 
law must have Capital Stock, the amount depending upon the size 
of the community and the kind of business to be conducted.) 


HOW BANKS OPERATE 


“Accordingly,” said the father, “when the bank opened for busi- 
ness, its Capital Stock was fifty thousand dollars. Soon Deposits 
came in from merchants, manufacturing plants, farmers, churches, 
lodges and other organizations, borough and township treasurers, 
wage earners and women and children, until at the end of the first 
month about one hundred thousand dollars had been deposited. 
The bank then had fifty thousand dollars which it owed to its 
stockholders and one hundred thousand dollars which belonged to 
its depositors, or a total of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The Capital Stock and the Deposits are referred to as Liabilities of a 
bank. Now listen closely,” said the father. 

“While it is true that the depositors could go to the bank the 
very next day and draw out all they had previously put in, experi- 
ence has shown that this is never done by all depositors at the same 
time. Therefore, the bank does not need to keep on hand all the 
money that is brought in, but only enough to pay those who may 
wish to draw out part, or all, of their deposits. Since every depositor 
tries to keep a fair-sized balance in the bank, there is always more 
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money on hand than is needed to pay those who are drawing against 
their Deposits. The law requires that the bank keep a certain per- 
centage of the Deposits in its vaults in actual cash. This cash is 
called the bank’s Reserve. At the end of the first month, let us say, 
the bank had in its safe, as Reserve, about twenty thousand dollars. 
There should always be enough cash held by the bank to take care 
of the normal amounts of money needed by its customers.” 


HOW BANKS EARN MONEY 


“Now,” the father continued, “the question is this: What does 
the bank do with its Capital Stock and with the balance of Deposits 
in excess of the cash held as its Reserve? Presently you will see 
how, if the management is experienced and careful, the bank is able 
to pay salaries and, in addition, to earn some money. Part of the 
money that came from the sale of shares of Capital Stock, of course, 
had to be spent for the bank building and its equipment—vault, safe, 
furniture, adding-machine, typewriter, ledger, stationery and sup- 
plies—all of which cost (in those days) about twenty thousand dol- 
lars. The balance of the Capital Stock, which would be thirty 
thousand dollars, together with the balance of the Deposits in 
excess of the Reserve at the end of the first month, which would 
be eighty thousand dollars, or one hundred and ten thousand dollars 
in all, was either invested or loaned out at interest to business people 
of good standing, who promised to repay the money to the bank in 
thirty, sixty or ninety days. The interest on these loans and invest- 
ments provides the Earnings of the bank, out of which salaries and 
other expenses are paid. This practice of loaning money is called 
discounting, or giving credit, and when fully understood, credit is 
what the bank deals in. Just as the merchant buys and sells goods, 
so the banker buys and sells money and credit. 

“The Assets of a bank, just as in the case of a store or other 
business, are the property owned by the bank. They are Cash on 
hand, Promissory Notes representing the money loaned out at inter- 


THE SUBJECT FOR NEXT MONTH WILL BE 
THE BANK CHECK 


est to borrowers, the Bank Building, and so forth. In like manner 
the Liabilities are what the bank owes to others, to the stockholders, 
to depositors, and so forth. . 

“As the town grows and the business of the community expands, 
the Deposits of the bank become larger. Other banks may organize, 
until, as in the case of cities, banks spring up in many localities in 
order to handle the necessary money and credit transactions. No 
matter how large our great city banks become, they are all organized 
and conducted upon the same principle and for the same purpose as 
the bank in the small town.” | 

This explanation by the father to his son sets forth the relation 
of the bank to all the people of the community, and we hope that 
it has given you some new and clearer ideas about banks. | 


USE OF THE BANK HELPS EVERYBODY | 


One thought, however, we want to leave with you. Scarcely 
anywhere is there a financial transaction in which the bank does not 
have a direct or an indirect part, either through the stockholders, 
the management, or the depositors. Every successful business person 
makes use of the bank for borrowing money, for the safekeeping 
of money and valuables and in other ways. The wonderful strides 
our country has made in the field of commerce can be accounted 
for largely by the manner in which the banks have been made use 
of by the people of just such communities as ours. It is important 
for you to see that as each American boy or girl, man or woman, 
cultivates the habit of saving, and handles savings and all other 
financial transactions through the bank, he is being a real help to 
his community. Why? Because the bank is the reservoir into 
which flow the savings of the people of the community, to be used 
by the banker in helping to develop the industry and life of thal 
community. The bank helps the people to succeed, and the com- 
munity to progress. Acquire habits that lead to success. Use your 
bank and give the savings habit and thé banking habit places of real 
prominence in your life. 
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FOREIGN TRADING ZONES IN THE 
PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Continued from page 1, column 3) 
system. Germany, having a high pro- 
‘ective tariff, enjoyed this greater facility 
o{ port and warehouse operations by the 
nstitution of free ports. England, sub- 
stantially without protection before the 
war, enjoyed the same facility because of 
he similar absence of customs restric- 

jons. 

Advocates of free zones contend that 
he system tends strongly to ease, quick- 
ess and cheapness of the complex opera- 
ions involved in the loading and unload- 
ng of cargo; its dispatch inland by 
tucks or car, for trans-shipment or re- 
-xport, in handling by lighter or man- 
ally, in bonded or unbonded warehouses 
ocated near the wharves within the zone. 
t is claimed also that there would be a 
quicker turn around of the vessel, a con- 
sequent saving in interest, and through 
he proper arrangement of warehouse and 
ire protection system, a further saving 

insurance, and finally by the improve- 
nent in warehousing and in freedom of 
yperation, a large increase in our trans- 
shipment or re-export business. 

Free zones abroad, especially in the 

tase of Hamburg, have become central- 
zed points for the assembling and distri- 
dution of cargoes for use in other coun- 
Ties. They become the natural consign- 
nent places for foreign raw materials 
aeeded by manufacturers, 
Perhaps the chief contention against 
lhe free zone system in this country is 
hat we lack the geographical advantage 
of and proximity to a number of different 
tountries, some of them inland, which 
has encouraged the creation of free zones 
n European ports. 

The Committee on Commerce of the’ 
Jnited States Senate asked this question:: 
‘With the Atlantic on one side and the 


Pacific on the other, is the United States 
a natural place for the trans-shipment and 
export, say, between Europe and Latin 
America and between the Orient and 
Latin America and for the trans-shipment 
trade generally?” Mr. John H. Rosseter, 
an experienced shipping man, answered it 
as follows: 

“We have to the west the Orient, the 
great prize in the commerce of the world 
of trade, which has built the British Em- 
pire up into the third place in finance 
and art and trade and influence in the 
period of the last fifty years. That is a 
matter of exchange between the western 
shores of the United States by direct 
water communication and the return of 
our ships from that distant shore. 

“We have, through the aid of the 
Panama Canal, a by-path to exchange 
the products of the Atlantic shore to the 
Orient and the Orient back to the Atlan- 
tic. 

“We have, then, immediately on the 
east, the Mediterranean. We have on the 
north, the Baltic. We have, of course, 
always our old markets of central Europe. 

“Tn fact, as I see the map of the world 
we are sitting in the middle with our 
hands stretched out on both sides, and we 
have just this natural inward and outward 
motion.” 

Mr. Rosseter strongly contended that 
free zones would not only strengthen our 
merchant marine, but that they are an 
essential to its successful establishment; 
that they would be of great value to our 
domestic commerce, and to all domestic 
interests of the United States, presenting, 
as they would, the opportunity of a free 
market of Oriental and other foreign 
products, notably raw materials and food- 
stuffs. 

The report of the Committee on Com- 
merce in the Senate concluded its find- 
ings by summarizing the advantages of 
the establishment of foreign trade zones 
as follows: 

“They will not affect the principle or 
policy of protection to American industry 
and labor. 

“Will aid in better carrying out that 
policy. 

“Will encourage the investment of 
American capital in new industries. 

“Will employ American labor in work 
and enterprise now carried on in foreign 
countries. 

“Will develop American business in 
foreign markets and foreign trades. 

“Will build up centers in the United 
States for the distribution of merchandise 
throughout the world.” 

“Will simplify, facilitate and cheapen 
the handling of exports and imports. 

“Will establish great trans-shipment 
points in the United States. 

“Will expedite the loading and unload- 
ing of ships. 

“Will aid in securing return cargoes for 
American ships; and 

“Will aid in the development and main- 
tenance of an American merchant 
marine.” 


The idea has been approved by many 
trade bodies throughout the country, and 
is supported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which advo- 
cates Federal legislation for free zones, 
authorizing the establishment by local 
bodies, at their own expense, of free zones 
in the ports of the United States. The 
conclusion of the special committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is, in effect, that a free zone is a 
part of the equipment of a country for 
doing a diversified international trading 
business, which American business men 
ought to have made available for them; 
that with free zones in American ports 
the American merchant marine will bene- 
fit from an increased share in the carry- 
ing trade of the world; that American 
merchants and manufacturers will benefit 
in a variety of ways from the advantages 
of a wide American consignment market 


‘for foreign products; that the free zones 


will bring needed improvements in Amer- 
ican port and terminal facilities; that 
they will bring added business to Amer- 
ican banks, insurance companies, freight 
forwarders and warehousemen; that they 
will bring about a vast improvement of 
the type of facilities provided at present 
by only bonded warehouses and draw- 
backs, together with causing a simplifica- 
tion and saving in the work of customs 
administration. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
defines a free zone as follows: 

“A free port or free zone is a place, 
limited in extent, that differs from adja- 
cent territory in being exempt from the 
customs laws as affecting goods destined 
for re-export; it means, simply, that, as 
regards customs duties, there is freedom, 
unless and until imported goods enter do- 
mestic markets, 

“A free zone may be defined as an iso- 
lated, inclosed and policed area, in or 
adjacent to a port of entry, without resi- 
dent population, furnished with the neces- 
sary facilities for lading and unlading, 
for supplying fuel and ships’ stores, for 
storing goods and for reshipping them, 
by land and water; an area within which 
goods may be landed, stored, mixed, 
blended, repacked, manufactured and re- 
shipped without payment of duties and 
without the intervention of customs off- 
cials. It is subject equally with adjacent 
regions to all laws relating to public 
health, vessel inspection, postal service, 
labor conditions, immigration, and, in- 
deed, everything except the customs.” 

During the four years that have elapsed 
since the publication of our last article 
on free ports, we understand that they 
have been established at Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, and Malmo, Sweden. Nor- 
way is said to be seriously considering es- 
tablishing one at Christiansand, while 
Finland has one at Hongo, and the free 
port of Dantzic is said to be successfully 
operating under the League of Nations. 
In Asia, Malacca, Penang and Singapore 
have been free ports since 1824, and 
Hong Kong since 1842, 


The free port of Copenhagen is one of 
the leading free ports of the world, man- 
aged by private interests. It was opened 
for traffic in 1894, and there has been 
spent the equivalent of approximately 
three million dollars United States gold 
on the development of the free port. We 
understand it has been a profitable enter- 
prise. Of special interest to banking in- 
stitutions is the fact that the Copenhagen 
Free Port Company issues warehouse war- 
rants, which enable the owner of mer- 
chandise in the free port, or his agent, to 
raise loans with local bankers on goods 
stored in the free port. 

The greatest free port in the world to- 
day is that at Hamburg. The summary 
of the hearings of the special Tariff Com- 
mission that held its hearings throughout 
the country on the subject of free zones 
is incorporated in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce in the Senate in 
August, 1921. 

This states that while the direct trade 
between Germany and foreign countries 
is conducted, of course, under the ordi- 
nary customs regulations, nevertheless it 
was doubtless the creation and develop- 
ment of the free port of Hamburg that 
enabled that city to become an important 
center for commerce between other na- 
tions and the great consignment market 
for products from almost all parts of the 
world, 


During the late war the value of our 
corn crop amounted to $3,000,000,000, or 
one-eighth of our national debt. The 
1920 crop was worth $2,150,000,000. 

It is not merely the basis of our live 
stock industry, but also directly con- 
tributes toward our national diet in many 
Forty per cent. of the total 


crop is fed to swine on farms, 20 per 


other ways. 


cent, to horses and mules on farms, and 
15 per cent. to cattle on farms, about 10 
per cent. being used directly for food 
through corn mush, corn bread, ete. 
Hardly a day goes by when you do not 
eat corn in some form. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF FUR- 
THER INFLATION 
ABROAD 


From Our European Correspondent 


Paris, November 15th. 

The fortunes of the franc on the ex- 
change market have held the center of the 
financial stage during the past month, 
together with explanations as to the tem- 
porary causes responsible for its unusually 
severe seasonal vicissitudes. Among these 
causes are featured: the influence of the 
collapsing mark; decreased exports in 
the face of the new American tariff; con- 
siderable crop importations from America; 
and finally, the dumping of large sums of 
franes, formerly held in England, upon the 
exchange market in debt payments by the 
latter to the United States. 

Along side of this interest centered 
upon the character and consequences of 
this temporary depreciation of the franc, 
there is arising the feeling among certain 
foreign observers of oldest standing in 
France that it will be well to give really 
serious examination to the possibility of 
a policy of a voluntary but controlled per- 
manent inflation, to a definite point be- 
yond that now held, being unwillingly 
adopted by the French government at 
some date in the future as a final effort 
to crawl from under their smothering 
debt obligations to a point where they 
can see some daylight ahead. 

There is no need to take immediate 
warning from any consideration of this 
possibility. Men such as Mr. Parmentier, 
the authority in French finances who re- 
tains his position with the ministry inde- 
pendent of political changes, has given 
attention to it, as have also some private 
individuals outside of government circles; 
but by the nature of this project it is cer- 
tain that no one will appear as its sponsor, 
in the event of its adoption, before the 
time it is presented by the Government 
for decision. 

Before further discussion let us outline 
the purposes and underlying argument 
for such a proposed change in the direc- 
tion of further controlled franc inflation, 
starting from the figures upon France’s 
financial position at the present moment. 
The national wealth of the country is 
now estimated at approximately 800 bil- 
lion francs (excluding artistic assets), as 
compared with 340 billion francs (includ- 
ing artistic assets), which was the as- 
sessed valuation of the national wealth 
before the war; it is of point to note 
that this change in paper valuation di- 
rectly reflects the relation existing be- 
tween the pre-war franc and the paper 
franc today. The change proposed above 
would involve the gradual inflation of the 
franc up to such a point as would bring 
the paper valuation of the national wealth 
up to 1500 billion francs, for example. 
Now as to the effect of this upon the 
main objective of this project: a vigorous 
start upon the amortization of the public 
debt. The latter is now equal roughly to 
the pre-war national wealth—340 billion 


francs, a debt figure which rather recom- 
mends vigorous action. Interest payments 
upon this debt call for 14 billion francs 
annually, but the largest sum that the most 
favorable balancing of the French budget 
has been able to allow the account of the 
public debt is 10 billions. Thus we see that, 
far from having some slight amount with 
which to begin amortization, the country’s 
annual accounts show a deficit of 4 bil- 
lions below the amount necessary to 
make interest payments, and this in spite 
of the assistance this year of temporary 
factors such as reparation payments and 
the recent-six months paper. 


The outlining of this tentative plan for 
effecting such a change clearly opens up 
to attack the points at which particular 
criticisms can be directed. For such a 
policy the conscious participation of the 
government’s agent, the Bank of France, 
would be necessary; and the latter, being 
nominally autonomous, might offer op- 
position, though it is probable that this 
could be “arranged.” Again, there would 
be no gain to the French government as 
regards its debt due in foreign currency, 
but France is fortunate in having less than 
a fourth of her debt in such form. And 
finally there would be definite problems 


MICHAEL SCHLATTER’S DESCRIPTION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Written at Amsterdam, June, 1751 


- 


It lies in a healthy climate; it is not merely inhabit- 
able, but very much inhabited, not only by the ancient dwellers in the’ 


ss ENNSYLVANIA, lying in the northern part of America, is a country of 
; Pre small compass. 


land, but also by thousands who have emigrated thither from Europe and 
still arrive every year. It extends toward the north to the five largest inland 
seas known in the world, along the course of which it is not difficult to reach 
the celebrated Mississippi River, down which one can sail to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Since the time when the English have taken possession of Pennsylvania, 
and the country has been peopled from various European nations, it has 
been divided into nine cantons, these called counties. The most important 
towns, as they have been built successively, are: 

1. Philadelphia, consisting at present of 2,300 houses, mostly of stone. 

2. New Castle, consisting at present of 240 houses, mostly of stone, and 
lying from Philadelphia distant 40 miles. 

;: . Chester, consisting of 120 houses, lying 10 miles distant from New 
astle. 

4, Germantown, consisting of 250 houses, lying 6 miles from Chester. 

5. Lancaster, consisting of 500 houses, lying from Germantown 62 miles. 

6. York, consisting of 190 houses, lying from Lancaster 23 miles. 

. *e Reading, lately built, consisting of 60 houses, lying 60 miles from 
ork. 

In the whole of Pennsylvania, according to estimation, there are 190,000 
souls, in which the pagan inhabitants are not included. Of these, it is esti- 
mated 90,000 are Germans; ... These are scattered through all the cantons 
or counties; still they have more especially settled down in the counties of 
Philadelphia, Bucks, Lancaster, York, and Chester. 

In this same document Schlatter solicited contributions for educational 
and religious work among the Pennsylvania Germans from charitable per- 
sons in Holland, Switzerland and England, ‘stating that “a yearly salary of 
forty or fifty Belgic florins ... would be sufficient (for the yearly salary of a 
clergyman) in Pennsylvania, a very fertile province, where the cost of living 
is generally low.” 

How many people know that as a result of Schlatter’s appeal $60,000— 
an enormous sum for those days—was contributed by the people of Holland 
for educational purposes in Pennsylvania in 1752? He also caused nearly 
$100,000 to be raised in England. An interesting feature of this was the 
application of some of this money that “four or six young persons of talent 
from these free schools (at York, Lancaster, Reading, New Hanover, Skip- 


pack and Goshenhoppen) should have the privilege of going to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, there to study and afterwards to serve their Fatherland.” 


Here enters the argument underlying 
the new policy: with the depreciation of 
the franc and the increase in paper value 
of the national wealth care would be 
taken to see that all public taxes and 
duties are levied on a percentage or ad 
valorem basis so that public receipts will 
be doubled in the same proportions. 
Then, while the national budget would be 
made to balance in the same ratio as 
today, it is figured that the revenue 
available for debt service would double 
from 10 billions to 20 billions. Therefore, 
as interest charges are nominal and re- 
main the same, the subtraction of the 14 
billions’ interest total would leave 6 bil- 
lion francs free for annual amortization 
payments. 


of control in the administration of such a 
project. With the bad financial habits to 
which Europe has become thoroughly ac- 
customed in the last eight years, it is 
doubtful if any ministry could guarantee 
the maintenance of a definite check at any 
point, especially after certain classes saw 
that the pursuance of such a policy was 
to their particular interest. And one must 
grant that amortization would not roll 
along very fast at the rate of 6 billions 
a year upon the 340 billion total. 

To these special criticisms will be 
added the general condemnation of the 
science of public finance which holds, as 
one of the pillars of its church, the 
judgment that a country can only lose 
in the long run by inflation of any 


‘}in short term bonds, which would be 


— 4 


character. It must be admitted that 
American debt cancellation would be of 
slight assistance in view of the small 
proportion of foreign obligations. Not 
only is the cancellation of the internal 
debt impossible but even the cutting of 
its rate of interest, the latter for two 
reasons: first, the government pledged 
the people not to take such a step; and 
secondly, to cut interest rates would in- 
jure the government’s reputation with its 
people, even more than the above plan 
for depreciation which could be laid at 
the door of foreign difficulties. q 

It is not difficult to see how the French 
government in cheapening its franc to 
make good on its debt obligations, might 
give a justification of its action upon 
practical grounds that would. be even- 
tually accepted. This would be simply 
the recognition that the national wealth 
had to pay the excessive costs of the war 
from its own principal, and that the 
method chosen was practically preferable 
to the difficulties of assessment and col- 
lection of a capital levy. The one differ- 
ence in principle would be found in the 
fact that in the event of debt payment 
by further depreciation, the main loss 
would be suffered by French securit: 
holders.. Whereas the debt total is equ 
to the pre-war wealth, a change upon th 
above scale would reduce the debt tota 
to a little more than one-fifth of the ne 
assessment of national wealth expressed 
in the new depreciated figures. Physical 
values would remain the same, but holders 
of French bonds would see the physical 
values purchasable by these bonds sharply 
cut in proportion to the degree of de- 
preciation. 

Belgium enters into a consideration of 
this problem which we have described a 
facing France, due to the fact that he 
debt obligations are just as ominous, per. 
haps more so if one feels that her finan 
cial administration is less capable and he 
people more difficult to bring to stron 
methods. But the situation in Belgium is 
quite different and not yet ready for con 
sideration of such a project. Though 
solution of her financial problems appears 
upon examination, even more hopeles 
without the-intervention of a major sur 
cal operation, the government is sti 
doggedly determined to secure relief wit 
as little change from the status quo 
possible. Furthermore the Belgium finan: 
cial ministry is much more limited in i 
influence; Theunis (the Prime Minister), 
would attempt little that Lasteyrie an 
Locheur accomplish, and the very r 
calcitrant Chamber of Deputies, thinkin 
of their weakened securities, would pro 
ably find most unpopular any program fo’ 
salvation by depreciation. Finally, a muc 
smaller proportion of the Belgian debt is 


. 


factor to argue against such a project, 
the latter is to be undertaken as a tem 
porary expedient to help clear the govern: 
ment from short-term bonds. That su 
a step, once taken, could be retraced, a 
pears improbable. 
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THE VALUE OF HISTORIC 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Hall has no equal as a 
historical building anywhere in America. 

But Philadelphia is thickly sprinkled 
with sites of famous deeds, many of which 
are not easily identified. 

You may see where Jefferson wrote 
the outline for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Market and Seventh Streets, 
but the place where stood the House oc- 
cupied by Washington as President re- 
mains unmarked. 

Franklin did more in 60 years for 
Philadelphia than any one man ever did 
for any city anywhere in the world. He 
gave us the first hospital and first insur- 
ance company and the first public library 
and the first street lighting and the first 
and greatest philosophical society and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

You can, it is true, see the grave 
wherein the dead Franklin lies, but you 
must know the chart of your old Phila- 
delphia exceedingly well to discover where 

the live Poor Richard struggled and 
planned and wrote. 

Do you know where Morris lived? 
Where Penn made his home? Where 
Logan resided in the city? Where the 
great Robert Morris financed the Revyo- 
lution? Where General Howe made his 
home the winter a British army occupied 
this capital? Where Lord Cornwallis 
schemed? Where Benedict Arnold lived 
and intrigued? 

~Stephen Girard gave to Philadelphia 
the largest legacy ever bequeathed to an 
American city. Do you see a handsome 
marker to tell you the story and put upon 
the spot where he spent most of the six 
decades he dwelt here? 

You have heard a thousand times that 
Rittenhouse, director of the first United 
States Mint and appointed by President 
Washington, was the foremost astronomer 
of his day. Is an auto tourist able to 
find where he lived and worked? 

Even John Bartram’s famous place has 
been allowed to deteriorate. 
'Philadelphian who will journey out from 
London to see Hampton Court and Kew 
| Gardens, immaculately maintained today 
-as they were when the play-places of 

British kings, never thinks about pre- 
'serving the more remarkable Bartram 

Garden. 

When the United States set up in inde- 
pendent business it had to coin money. 

Do you know, or can you find the place 
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ning of 1922. 


OW much better the business man feels today than he did at the begin- 


Profitable business cheers us all and the greater number of houses 


are reporting an increase in both volume and profits. 


A broader interest shown in foreign affairs is also encouraging. 


It 


augers for a readjusting of the terrible debt problem, with its natural re- 
action on the inter-country governmental and business relations. 

The rise in British exchange cheers us much and shows in a practical 
manner that confidence in England is being restored. 

In governmental affairs the agriculture bloc has caused some worry but 
those who know the farmer, know that he is a conservative 90 per cent. of 
the time and will do nothing to seriously hamper proper governmental 


efforts. 


So better business, better foreign situation and reasonable legislation 
should mean a Happier and Prosperous 1923. 


CHAS. S. CALWELL. 


THE READJUSTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 
AND ITS EFFECT ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


By Proressor Ernest M. Patterson, University of Pennsylvania. 


American business will not be aided by 
a readjustment of international debts un- 
less this readjustment is accomplished 
carefully and thoroughly. The job must 
be well done or not done at all. If the 
difficulties now facing the world are due 
either in whole or in part to these great 
debts, the treatment will need to be a 
thorough one. 
~ Dr. Walter Rathenau, of Germany, who 
was assassinated last June, in speaking of 
international debts compared the great na- 
tions of the world to links in a chain. 
Germany at one end has relations in only 
one direction—she is a debtor. The other 
end link is the United States, also with 
relations in only one direction, but unlike 
Germany the debtor, the United States is 
a creditor. The other countries are inter- 
mediate links with relations in both direc- 
tions. His figure of speech suggests that 
a general readjustment of obligations 
would benefit only one country—Germany, 
and bring loss to only one country—the 
United States. The others would both 
gain and lose by such a settlement. 

But this does not follow. A curious 
fact about business is that it must be kept 
going. A street railway company’s finan- 
ces may be in so deplorable a condition 
that a reorganization is necessary, with 
serious losses to security holders, but these 


| adjustments are far less serious for the 
The same) 


community than a break-down in opera- 
tions in case there is no reorganization. 
World business has broken down. How 
seriously it is hard to say, but we at least 
know that when allowance is made for the 
higher price level of 1922, the amount of 
British foreign trade is only about 75 per 
cent of that in 1913, while Italian is about 
70 per cent, Belgian 45 per cent and Ger- 
man 41 per cent. If there were reasons 
for believing that recovery is at hand, we 
might be more optimistic, but unfortu- 


nately there is little or no improvement, 
and in some quarters, notably in Germany, 
conditions are growing rapidly worse. 
Since Germany is so much involved, a re- 
adjustment must include an appropriate 
scaling down of reparations claims against 
her, and such reductions all along the 
line as will encourage a revival of trade. 

But would even outright cancellation 
of these debts stimulate trade? What rea- 
sons are there for assuming that this 
would follow? 

There are at least two reasons for be- 
lieving that trade would be helped. One 
is that at present the exchange markets 
are very greatly demoralized, and foreign 
trade involves a large amount of risk. But 
foreign exchange fluctuates so much, 
largely because of the unsettled repara- 
tions controversy. With an adjustment of 
the demands to Germany’s capacity and 
plans for a moratorium, the business inter- 
ests of Germany would have certainty in- 
stead of uncertainty before them, and 
could then attack seriously their internal 
financial problems. 

But France and Belgium would also be 
facing certainties—and very unpleasant 
ones. They would be forced to recognize 
some very unpalatable facts about their 
own financial situation—and to act accord- 
ingly. Readjustments, with perhaps nu- 
merous failures, might follow, but they 
must come soon in any case, and it is 
better to have the uncertainties removed 
as promptly as possible. 

This means, of course, that any adjust- 
ment of external obligations should be 
accompanied by a plan for adjusting in- 
ternal finances in the countries involved. 
Unless this is included the United States 
should not be a party to any plan that 
may be proposed. 

With finances both internal and ex- 
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THE U. 8S. TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


Note.—Mr. Edward Clifford, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, recently deliv- 
ered, at Evanston, Ill., a very comprehen- 
sive address on the activities of the Treas- 
ury Department. The information used 
in the following article was taken, in 
large measure, from his address. 


One of the most extraordinary institu- 
tions in the world is the United States 
Treasury Department, which employs 
60,000 persons. The American public 
has not even a faint conception of the 
vastness of the business transacted under 
the head of one Cabinet official. 

No other government deals regularly in 
such enormous sums of money. No cor- 
poration of any kind has an income com- 
parable with that of the United States. 

Very few individual companies or cor- 
porations employ a greater army of work- 
ers than the American treasury. 

The Treasury Department is the only 
agency in our country which may print 
or coin money. 

Secretary Mellon’s vast business is di- 
vided into thirty-one different bureaus, 
each with a chief reporting directly to one 
of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury. 

These bureaus cover the most amazing 
variety of enterprises. One collects the 
customs, another gathers the internal reve- 
nue, a third operates the United States 


| Department of Health, another directs the 


Federal Coast Guards. One more, and 
the newest, controls the budget. 

The Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Registrar of the Treasury and the 
United States Treasurer are three highly 
important divisions of this grand army. 

A stupendous department does the 
printing and engraving. And, strange as 
it may appear, one of the newest and 
hardest jobs to be met with anywhere on 
earth was saddled upon the Treasury. 
That is the enforcement of the Prohibi- 
tion law. 

These are merely a sketchy suggestion 
of the breadth of operations which center 
in Secretary Mellon’s hand. No _ other 
Cabinet official has anything equal in 
scope or variety or magnitude to master. 

The United States Government owns so 
many different properties no one has ever 
yet counted them. The Budget Bureau 
has been working for a year or more tab- 
ulating and classifying these properties, 
but the task is yet unfinished. 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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THE U. S. TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


But Uncle Sam among other things 
owns 1300 buildings outside of the Capi- 
tal City of Washington itself. Scores are 
now in course of construction. 

This property nearly all comes under 
the dominion of the Treasury. 

In the first sixty-five years of American 
history under our Constitution, three Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury stood out as com- 
manding figures. The first and greatest 
of all, and indeed one of the greatest 
Americans of all time, was Alexander 
Hamilton. 

The second was Albert Gallatin, and 
the third, Salmon P. Chase. 

Hamilton founded the financial system 
of the United States when our govern- 
ment was an infant, and no other Cabinet 
officer since he took his seat with Presi- 
dent Washington has done a work which 
exerted so vast and lasting an influence 
upon his country. 

The Treasury was one of the first crea- 
The great 
seal of the Treasury is exactly today as 
it was 133 years ago, although in 1849 a 
new seal was cut from cast steel, being in 


tions of the new Congress. 


design an exact duplicate of the original. 

Management of the nation’s finances 
was the first duty of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. But that means an infinite and be- 
wildering number of things. 

The Secretary must prepare plans for 
the improvement of the revenue, superin- 
tend the collection of revenue, grant war- 
rants for all moneys drawn from the 
Treasury, control all construction and 
maintenance of public buildings, print and 
coin money. 

Of the 60,000 employes of the United 
States Treasury, 41,000 are scattered 
throughout the nation outside of Washing- 
ton. 

All the money which this country needs 
must be supplied by the Treasury. There 
are two kinds of so-called standard money, 
gold, and standard silver dollars, but by 
far the greatest volume of money circu- 
lated is represented by paper Treasury 
notes, issued against gold and silver held 
in the Treasury or issued through Na- 
tional banks or Federal Reserve banks. 

At this moment the United States 
Treasury holds the greatest sum of gold 
ever gathered together since the world 
began. 

Of the total monetary gold in the 
United States today which approximates 
$3,900,000,000, about $3,250,000,000 
held in the Federal Treasury. 

Before the great war no nation ever had 
a horde of gold in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. 

How does this gold get into the United 
States Treasury? Through deposits of 


is 


gold made at the United States mints and 
assay offices. Gold certificates are issued 
against the gold, only a portion of which 
is minted into money, the balance being 
in the form of gold bars. 

One of the first things our Government 
did when it set up for itself was to mint 
money. Before that time we had gotten 
our coins from abroad. 

Congress established the first United 
States Mint in Philadelphia, and the 
original coinage was of small currency. 
The Philadelphia Mint has remained here 
ever since, and is now the largest one in 
the world, and it frequently makes money 
for other nations. 

There are two other United States 
Mints, one in Denver and the other in 
San Francisco. Coins made in _ those 
Mints must bear the city’s initial letter 
“D” or “S,” but Philadelphia coins bear 
no such distinguishing letters. 

A recent and unique operation of our 
Mints has been to coin 259,000,000 sil- 
ver dollars to replace an equal number 
sold to England during the war, which it 
melted down and shipped to the Far 
East. 

For forty-three years there had been no 
change in the design of silver dollars, but 
in 1921 the new Peace Dollar appeared. 

Paper money is issued, through the 
United States Treasury, through the 
Comptroller of the Currency and through 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The Comptroller’s issue of paper money 
is in the form of National bank notes. 
These bank notes are issued against an 
equal amount of United States bonds 
bearing the circulation privilege. 

All such bank notes are redeemable at 
the bank, and also at the office of the 
Treasury Department. 

Federal Reserve notes, the newest ele- 
ment in our money circulation, are obliga- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Bank. They 
are secured by collateral of equal amount 
consisting of notes and bills discounted 
or bills purchased by the Reserve Banks, 
and a gold reserve of at least 40 per cent. 

But however and wherever money is is- 
sued in America, it must be done under 
the eye and the control of the United 
States Treasury. Until the recent war- 
time cheap paper inflation snowed most 
of Europe under a blanket of almost 
worthless currency, the people of the 
United States had the most money per 
capita of any people. 

As it is, there was on October 1 out- 
standing over $4,520,000,000, or a trifle 
more than $41 for each inhabitant. 

Making money or directing its issue is 
only one important function of the Treas- 
ury. It must collect all Federal. taxes. 

This is a real job, and requires the 
services of more than 28,000 persons. In- 
ternal revenue, which includes income 
taxes, has a wide range, and so nearly 
22,000 persons are needed to gather it 
into the coffers of the Treasury. 


Our customs taxes or duties levied on 
imported goods last year totalled $356,- 
000,000. 

Internal or domestic taxes mounted to 
the mammoth total of $3,213,000,000. 

Last year the income of our Govern- 
ment was over $41,000,000,000, and the 
ordinary outlay just short of $3,800,000,- 
000. 

It required almost $1,000,000,000 to 
pay the interest on the national debt, or 
a sum about equal to the total national 
debt prior to the World War. 

One of the heaviest drains upon the 
Federal Treasury next to paying interest 
on this big war debt is the pension list, 
which is only another form of war debt. 

Last year it cost $254,000,000 to pay for 
all pensions of survivors or widows and 
dependents of soldiers of all wars prior 
to 1914, 

At the same time $450,000,000 was paid 
to World War veterans, making a total 
pension budget of over $700,000,000. 
Who says this Republic is ungrateful? 

The army last year cost $455,000,000 
and the navy $475,000,000. 

It will be seen that war, past or pros- 
pective, eats a big hole into every dollar 
the American taxpayer puts up for the 
support of his country. 

In October, 73 Mexican war veterans 
still lived, and 193,194 Union veterans of 
the Civil War. There are still drawing 
pensions 1878 widows of the war of 1812, 
which ended almost 108 years ago. 

Of World War soldiers 2,000,000 went 
to France, and already 868,000 of them 
have applied for a pension and 420,000 
such pensions have been granted. 

These pensions range from $3 to $100 
a month. Besides that, 279,000 soldiers 
were trained at public expense in voca- 
tional schools. 

Handling these large sums of money 
are even less trying for the Treasury than 
to find ways to refund maturing war 
debts. At the peak in 1919 our nation’s 
debt exceeded $26,595,000,000, but that 
has been cut down to about $23,000,000,- 
000. 

A great part of this debt could be im- 
mediately paid off were Europe to repay 
the United States what it borrowed from 
us during the war. In round figures that 
sum is $10,000,000,000. 

Probably the most vexed problem that 
ever came before an American cabinet ofhi- 
cial to solve is this question of foreign 
debts. What shall be done with it, how 
can it be collected, if ever, what interest 
shall eventually be charged, how long 
shall the loans be extended? 

Supervising a leper colony in Louisi- 
ana is a broad leap from millions of war 
debts, but the Secretary of the Treasury 
cares for both. The Bureau of Public 
Health, with a personnel of over 5,000 
and the Marine Hospitals are also under 
his Department, strange as it may seem. 

This Bureau of Health claims to have 
cut down the American death toll from 
typhoid alone from 50,000 annually to 


9000. The Bureau is active in combat- 
ting many diseases. 
Hospitals built in the past two years 


+ 


at a cost of nearly $17,000,000 furnish — 


5300 beds for war veterans. Four others 
are building, and all this is a side line of 
Secretary Mellon’s multiform activities. 

The United States Coast Guard, one 
would naturally think, might be an ad- 
junct to the navy, but it is part of the 
United States Treasury. 

The Revenue Cutter service was begun 
132 years ago last August, and it has 
performed heroic work ever since. 

With one exception, the largest single 
loss sustained to our ocean fighters dur- 
ing the Great War was suffered by the 
United States Coast Guard Cutter Tampa, 
sunk by a German U-boat when all on 
board, or 115 men, lost their lives—a 
United States Treasury casualty on sea! 

There are scattered along our seacoasts 
277 Guard stations. What do they do? 
Well, last year they saved 2954 lives and 
assisted vessels in distress worth $35,- 
000,000. 

How is this phenomenal department of 
our National Government organized? At 
the head stands the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, one of the 
ablest business men in America. 

Below him is an under secretary of the 
treasury, and to him are assigned such 
things as the Mints, Farm Loan Board, 
Registrar of the Treasury, Comptroller of 
the Currency, Secret Service, and many 
others, 

There are also assistants who have 
charge of foreign loans, finance, Bureau 
of Engraving, Bureau of Supply, Health, 
Public Buildings and Coast Guard, inter- 
nal and external revenue. 

The chief clerk is the chief executive 
officer of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and is charged with the enforcement of 
departmental regulations. 

Then there is the Treasurer of the 


—, 


Cyan 


United States, who has charge of the ac- — 


tual receipts and disbursements of all 


q 
funds of the government. 


The new Bureau of Budget is fairly 
well understood, and its great aim is to 
co-ordinate the various branches of the 
huge Federal machine. 

The Director of the Mint, the Regis- 
trar of the Treasury, the Farm Loan 
Board, the Bureau of Engraving, the Pub- 
lic Health Service, Coast Guard, and Su- 
pervising Architect, are each immense in- 
stitutions. 

The Secretary of War deals solely with 
the army, the Secretary of the Navy 
handles nothing but the navy, and so each 
Cabinet official has his clearly defined 
work that is popularly understood ex- 
cept the Secretary of the Treasury. 

He ranks next to the Secretary of State, 
but his labors are so diversified, so ex- 
tensive, so wide in their application, so 
colossal in their importance that the 
fabled labors of the mythical Hercules are 
trivial by comparison. 
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THE READJUSTMENT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL DEBTS AND ITS EFFECT 
ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 1, column 3) 
ternal placed on a better basis, and with 
business men able to go ahead with more 
surance, trade ought to improve. But 
ere is another class of difficulties in the 
ay. Tariff barriers and other obstacles 
to trade have been raised in the last few 
years by a very large number of countries. 
They are a serious restraint, and ought to 

be lowered. 

The fact that the readjustment of debts 
would encourage the lowering of tariff 
barriers is a second reason for believing 
it would help business. There have been 
numerous causes for these increases in 
customs duties, particularly by the larger 
and older countries. Some of these have 
little or no relation to our problem, but 
one cause is closely associated with inter- 
national debts. These debts must be paid 
chiefly by the shipment of commodities 
from the debtor country to the creditor 
sountry. The problem is not so much the 
size of the debts as the suddenness with 
which payment might be made. New na- 
‘ional boundaries and new channels of 
ade are numerous in this post war 
geriod, but sudden diversion of great 
nasses of goods into a given country, say 
England, perhaps to compete with similar 
oroducts of British factories, is a serious 
natter. If debts were reduced or can- 
selled, one reason at least for the absurdly 
uigh tariff barriers would be removed. 

This tendency would be definitely aided 
vy the greater stability in the foreign ex- 
thanges which ought to come with these 


ra , 


financial problems settled. Many of the 
arguments advanced for a high tariff in 
the United States, and especially for a new 
method of valuation of imports, were 
based on the assumption of fluctuating ex- 
changes. The same has been true else- 
where. 

But these arguments have to do with 
business in general, and not with Ameri- 
in particular. Perhaps 
Europeans would gain, but American busi- 
ness men would lose. What can be said 
of the effect of a readjustment on busi- 
ness conditions in the United States? 

By this time we Americans ought to 
realize that we can not prosper so well 


can business 


alone as we can when others prosper also. 
We tried to keep out of the war, but 
failed. We tried to expand our foreign 
trade, but are finding it less easy than 
we imagined. All parts of the world 
are so closely knit together that none of 
us can gain except through the prosperity 
of all. Disaster elsewhere means hard- 
ship for us, while progress elsewhere 
means gain here. 

But these gains can be pointed out 
more definitely. One is the stimulus to 
our exports that would come with a sta- 
If 


we are correct in believing that an ad- 


bilization of the foreign exchanges. 


| justment of the debts will strengthen and 


stabilize the exchange market, then the 
gain is not hard to see. With the ex- 
changes fluctuating wildly, both export 
and import trade are risky in the extreme. 
With the exchanges in our favor and large 
importations of gold, we find prices in 
the United States are rising. This makes 
our sales abroad more difficult and en- 
courages imports. While imports should 
on the whole be welcome; irregular, un- 
certain movements are not. 

During the last eight years our status 
With our debts 
abroad largely paid, and with rapidly in- 
creasing credits, we shall after a time im- 
port more than we export. This has been 
the experience of the older countries of 
Europe, and will probably be ours. Such 
a transition is not to be dreaded if it 
comes slowly, and an adjustment of this 


has largely changed. 


debt will permit the change to occur over 
an extended period of time, instead of 
bringing it too rapidly. 

Another result of importance is the ef- 
fect it would have on our supply of capital. 
So long as conditions are so uncertain in 
Europe, there will be appeals for aid. 
Funds will be used for relief work that 
would not be needed if trade could be 
revived. Some funds unfortunately have 
been frittered away by being used to sup- 
port exchange transactions. Greedy specu- 
lators have spent large sums for German 
marks, the funds thus secured being used 
by Germany to pay for the support of 
allied troops on the Rhine, and in other 
unproductive ways. 


Recently there has been serious dis- 
cussion of a proposal that we lend large 
But 
this would merely aid France to maintain 


sums to Germany to pay France. 


a little longer a financial burden that is 
impossibly heavy. In the November issue 
of Corn ExcHANGE there was an article 
from Paris telling of a proposal for “con- 
trolled inflation.” 
are faced and the more definitely we re- 


The sooner the facts 


fuse to keep the weakened financial struc- 
ture in existence, the better for them and 
for us. 
to gain by investing funds at home or in 
other parts of the world, where they will 
be used productively. 

But will there be no adverse effects? 
One at least comes to mind. Americans 


American business has far more 


must continue to pay heavy taxes. In so 
far as these debts to our government are 
scaled down our taxes must be main- 
tained. However, the force of this argu- 
ment depends on the assumption that we 
shall receive payments from abroad if we 
do not scale down the debts. Thus far 
we have received but little, and Great 
Britain, the only country to make any 
large interest payments, is finding the 
strain a heavy one. Sterling exchange 
has been rising in a remarkable way, but 
the task is a difficult one. Premier Law 
has recently repeated the statement set 
forth a few months ago by Mr. Balfour, 
that England can not keep up her pay- 
ments unless she can collect what is due 
With this view 
the writer agrees, although there is not 


her from other countries. 


room here for presenting his reasons. 
On the whole, the case for readjustment 
is a strong one on purely economic 
grounds. The gain that could be expected 
for American business is due to the fact 
that there is nothing so important as to 
keep trade going. Large burdens can be 
assumed and heavy taxes paid if business 
does not slow down. But if debts become 
too heavy, it is far better to readjust re- 
lations between debtor and creditor, even 
with apparent loss to the latter, than to go 
ahead ineffectively. In fact, one of the 
largest problems that the modern business 
man has to face is that of securing sta- 
bility. Today it is lacking. If it can be 
secured, even at the expense of scaling 
down those debts, it is worth while. 


THE VALUE OF HISTORIC PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
where that original little mint stood in 
Seventh Street? 

America’s most famous Judge came 
to see his Philadelphia surgeon and died 
here. Does one in a thousand Philadel- 
phians know where? 

Berks County has a wide-awake his- 
torical society of which the veteran philos- 
opher and scholar Cyrus T. Fox is Secre- 
tary. What does that society do to pre- 
serve famous places in Berks? 


Well, it is now raising funds to buy the 
farm out Tulpehocken way where lived 
Conrad Weiser, the Indian Interpreter and 
friend of the Penn’s. He is buried there 
and Weiser’s home is a mecca for autoists 
in that part of Berks County. 

The ancestral home of Abraham Lin- 
coln and the home of the celebrated 
Daniel Boone, also in Berks, are appro- 
priately marked. 

The Automobile Club has been so 
pleased with this idea of letting tourists 
know where great men lived or great 
deeds performed that it has donated a 
substantial sum of money to the Historical 
Society to push on the work still further. 

The State of Pennsylvania in recent 
years has done a fine thing in marking 
scores of historic places. Among others, 
the site of all the dozens of old posts, 
erected at the time of the French-Indian 
war has been determined and so inscribed 
that future generations will not have 
lost this knowledge. 

Philadelphia was surrounded by re- 
doubts and fortifications after the Eng- 
lish army in 1777 came here. How many 
sites can you find appropriately marked? 

No city can afford, when it has the his- 
tory of Philadelphia, to neglect its past. 

Philadelphia’s history is a direct and 
tangible asset which will increase in value 
and interest every year. Why not let the 
growing generations know about its out- 
ward and physical aspect by marking 
all the scores of such places in which this 
metropolis is so rich? 

The cost would be moderate. The re- 
sult would be worth while in inspiring 
youth to study more closely the deeds of 
those great men who did so much for us 
and all mankind, It is true that much 
has been done to indicate these historic 
places, and Germantown with its Site 
and Relic Society has set the example in 
this direction, but there are many more 
as indicated that are worthy of preser- 
vation. 


December 15, 1922. 
THE Corn ExcHance Nationat BAnk, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: 

I should feel negligent and ungrateful 
if I did not let you know how much we 
here at Girard College appreciate THE 
Corn Excuance. You very kindly send 
us twenty-five copies of each issue. 

We make very good use of Tor Corn 
EXCHANGE in our work here, and find the 
material in it of great practical value. I 
have been looking forward for quite some 
time to the publication of your articles 
on “Banking and Elementary Economics,” 
which you have just started, and I know 
that they will be gladly received by all the 
teachers of commercial subjects. 
anticipating future installments. 


I am 


Very truly yours, 
Rap C. Marcu. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


It is difficult to fix the exact date for 
the starting of a great industry. It can 
be safely said, however, that 1897 marks 
the beginning of the automobile as a com- 
mercial business proposition, and can 
therefore be taken as the reckoning point 
to make a short survey of the growth of 
this tremendous business. What would 
old Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, whose “fire- 
carriage” ran around Meudon, France, in 
1771, think of all this? 

It is a rather striking fact that about 
the same space of time separated the in- 
troduction of the electric trolley car and 
the automobile,—approximately _ fifteen 
years,—as separated the automobile and 
successful commercial aviation. It is also 
interesting to note that the first bicycle 
was imported into the United States in 
1877. Many of the originators of the 
automobile were connected with the 
bicycle business in one form or another, 
and Orville and Wilbur Wright were both 
bicycle mechanics when they began their 
epoch making aerial inventions. 

The first run in the United States in an 
automobile was made at Kokomo, Indiana, 
on July 4, 1894. We doubt if more than 
five hundred people at the utmost any- 
where in this country appreciated the sig- 
nificance of this event. In 1896 there 
were only four gasoline cars in the 
United States. 

It has been estimated that exactly one- 
half the makes of cars put on the market 
since 1897 have proved either commercial 
or mechanical failures. 

In 1921 it is estimated that eight bil- 
lion dollars were spent in the United 
States on new cars, their tires, gasoline, 
oil, repairs and supplies, insurance, taxes, 
drivers’ salaries, and in road maintenance. 
During the last twenty-five years, from 
1897 to 1922, it is said that over two and 
one-half million dollars have been spent 
in good road construction in the United 
States. In the forty-one years from 1789 
to 1830, according to the most accurate 
estimates that we can obtain, $5,310,930,- 
000 were disbursed on highways and ca- 
nals in the United States by the United 
States Government alone. It is almost 
impossible to calculate how much of this 
was spent on highways, but it probably 
would not exceed three billion dollars, 
this figure including both National and 
state and local appropriations. The state 
and local appropriations for highways 
were comparatively few at that period in 
our country’s history. Thus the automo- 
bile has rendered a great national service 
in causing our highways and byways to 
be everywhere improved. 

The State Highway Department of 
Pennsylvania states that prior to 1915, 
from the time automobiles came into gen- 
eral use, the macadam roads in Pennsyl- 
vania were streaks of gray dust in the 
summertime. In the days of horse-drawn 
vehicles the deterioriation of macadam 
roadways was very slow. But with the 
advent of the automobile and the heavy 
rubber tires, this type of road was quickly 
blown into the fields alongside. 


ings away from the voids between the 
small stones. 


HOW RAILWAYS BEGAN IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(Written in March, 1835, by Timothy Pitkin.) 


(Note—A look backward now and then helps us to visualize the march of 
progress.) 


AIL ROADS intended for general trade have lately become fashion- 
R able in Europe and the United States, and have come in competition 

with canals. Since 1824 ... they have increased in the United States, 
beyond all ordinary calculations. 

Rail ways, were first used in the United States, and particularly in Penn- 
sylvania, for the same purposes as in Europe; and ways of this kind, rudely 
constructed of wood, may now be seen by the traveler, in the coal region of 
the west, conducting the coal, from its mountain beds, to the banks of the 
rivers; and in some instances, directly into the factories, where it is used. 
Since 1826, they have been extended through the United States, and, as in 
Europe, have been used, for general internal trade, as well as for the trans- 
portation of passengers. 

Such, indeed, has been the rage for this kind of internal improvement, 
that between one and two hundred private companies have been incorpo- 
rated, for this object, in different parts of the United States. 

The Camden and Amboy Rail Road, sixty-one miles in length, is now 
completed, and brings the cities of New York and Philadelphia, in the 
vicinity of each other, the travel of five or six hours being only required 
from one city to the other. The cost of this rail road, including real estate, 
steam boats connected with it, locomotive cars, wharves, etc., was about 
$2,000,000. 

{It took 12 hours to go from New York to Philadelphia in 1821—the 
time had been cut in half in fourteen years! ] 

The number of passengers on this road, in the past season, (1834) was 
110,000, and the gross income said to be about $500,000. 

The rail roads, as well as the canals, of Pennsylvania, exceed, in num- 
ber, extent and expense, those of any other state. 

The Philadelphia and Columbia road, and the portage road, over the 
Alleghany, constitute a part, of the great inland communication between 
the Delaware and Lake Erie, and were constructed at the expense of the 
State (of Pennsylvania.) 

The former is 82 miles in length, and the expense, when completed, will 
be about $3,500,000, or more than $44,000 per mile. 

In crossing the Alleghany, the Pennsylvanians had to encounter difficulties, 
apparently insurmountable, as the New Yorkers had, in passing the rocky 
ridge at Lockport. The Portage Rail Way across the Alleghany Mountains, 
is certainly one of the boldest works of the kind undertaken and completed, 
in this or any other country. It is 36 miles in length; and, in this distance, 
overcomes a rise and fall of 2,570 feet; and in one part of it has a tunnel 
of 900 feet cut through a solid rock; it has ten stationary steam engines, 
and ten inclined planes, five on each side of the mountain; and the ropes 
alone, necessary on these inclined planes, would reach more than eleven 
miles, and their expense has been more than $20,000—and what is still more 
singular, a rigger’s loft has been erected for these ropes, on the summit 
of the mountain, where riggers are employed, at an annual expense of more 
than $1,600. The whole expense of this stupendous work, will be about 
$1,750,000. [Think of what the Tunckhannock viaduct and Horseshoe Curve 
have cost since! ] 

In addition to the state rail roads, many roads of this kind have been made 
and are now making in Pennsylvania, by companies and individuals, the 
most of which are connected with the coal mines, and have been constructed 
for the purpose of facilitating the transportation of coal, from these mines, 
to the canals, or other water communications. The most considerable of 
these are the Philadelphia and Trenton, which will soon be completed, the 
Philadelphia and Germantown, the Little Schuylkill, Mine Hill and Schuyl- 
kill, Mount Carbon, Danville and Pottsville, Schuylkill Valley, Mauch 
Chunk, Roan Run, West Branch, Mill Creek, Pine Grove, Lykens Valley and 
Carbondale, and many collateral roads, connected with these at the mines. 
A lateral rail road is made from the state road to Columbia, about twenty 
miles from Philadelphia to West Chester, a distance of nine miles, at an 
expense of about $100,000. About forty-five miles from Philadelphia, on 
the Columbia rail road, a road is located to Port Deposit, on the Susque- 
hannah, through Oxford, a distance of about thirty-one miles, to meet a 
similar road from Baltimore. The whole extent of rail roads in Pennsyl- 
vania, made by companies and individuals, is about 300 miles. 

The New Castle and French Town Rail Road, 16 miles in length, con- 
nects the Delaware River with the Chesapeake, in th State of Delaware. This 
road cost about $400,000, and is one of the best in the United States. 


The suction of the tires drew the screen- 
800 to 1000 gallons. 
These stones were loosened 


the tanks on which have a capacity of 


In 1916 the State Highway Department 
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hardly any cars to race. The Chicago — 
Times Herald promoted what is said to 
have been the first automobile race in the 

United States on Thanksgiving Day, 1895. — 
The first European automobile race—from — 
Bordeaux to Paris—also took place in — 
that year. A “Speed Contest” occurred 
at Narragansett Park, Providence, R. I., 
in October, 1896, and on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1896, a race occurred from City Hall, — 
New York, to Irvington, on the Hudson, 

in which only three cars were able to | 
finish. It was not until 1901 that the first - 
endurance run in the United States took 

place—from New York to Buffalo. - 

The writer can remember when there 
were not a dozen United States auto- — 
mobiles in South America—now there 
are at least 60,000. 

One of the largest automobile dealers 
in Philadelphia writes us as follows: 

“The automobile buying public today — 
is rightfully insisting that it receive from ‘ 
automobile merchants the same measure — 
of service and satisfaction accorded by 
concerns in other lines of business. We 
fully believe that for those dealers rep- 
resenting strong conservative lines who 
are equipped to properly merchandise 
and distribute their product, 1923 holds 
the promise of being the best and most 
profitable year in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

“Philadelphia will by all means share 
in this prosperity, for it ranks very high 
among the various distributing centers of 
the country today. The automobile in- 
dustry is said to be the largest single 
industry in the United States. As can 
be readily imagined, it also affects many 
basic industries, such as crude rubber, 
gasoline, lubricating oil, and plate glass, 
as well as many other important ones. 

While there are 55,000 railway coaches, 
with a seating capacity of 2,270,000 pas- 
sengers, in the United States, the 10,000,- 
000 odd automobiles in the United States 
have a seating capacity of 47,000,000. It 
is estimated that the railway passenger 
miles for 1922 will be 47,000,000,000, and 
the automobile passenger miles 114,000,- 
000,000. 

“On June 30th, 1922, there were regis- 


tered throughout the world  12,945,5. 
automobiles, about 83 per cent of which 
are registered in the United States. Some 
idea of the growth in the use of the auto- — 
mobile in the United States since 1895 
may be seen from the following table: 


Automobiles Registered in the 
United States 


and “ravelled” under traffic. Water, the 
enemy of all roads, got into the founda- 
tion, frost completed the damage. The 
use of oil is an economy which conserves 
the macadam road mileage in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Formerly applied from _horse- 
drawn tanks having a capacity of 300 
gallons, the oils, asphalts and tars are 
now put down from motor-driven vehicles, 


applied 2,190,000 gallons to 610 miles of 
road. In 1922, 1800 miles of road were 
surface-treated with 6,022,000 gallons of 
material. 

The first automobiles are said to have 
been sold in New York and Philadelphia 
in 1899. By 1901 the New York Evening 
Mail had the first Automobile Editor. 
Automobile racing began when there were 


Year Number 

189555. Feh oheweeee 300 
1900. ckicd cow terete 13,824 
O05 Aieccts wetness 77,988 
910) rae eee acters 468,497 
1913. xe shee eee 1,287,000 
O14 eee sae 1,711,339 
TONS iicareate emer 2,445,664 
AOL. See cctatrcree 3,512,996 
191 Ta ee cnet Beton 4,983,340 
1918 os curcetrastcccnmee 6,146,617 
COIGT nice am cae 7,558,666 
1920 ore cee eine 9,211,295 
WO2 Was athe Banco 10,448,632 
1922—June 30...... 10,863,744 


1922—Dec. 31 (Est.). 11,250,000 
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BANKING AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
SUBJECT No. 2 
THE BANK CHECK 


Note.—This series will comprise ten subjects as compiled 
by the Committee on Public Education of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, being somewhat revised by us for publication 


in THE CorN EXCHANGE. 


One subject will be treated each 


month. Read them yourself, then hand to the children. Help 
the children to understand them. They are intended primarily 
for the schools, but there is much in these articles that will 
broaden the education of all of us in banking matters. 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
having a commercial department. 


Our Talk on the “General Idea of the Bank” taught us that banks 
acquire their capital from the sale of shares of stock to the people 
of the community, and thus provide themselves with the necessary 
funds and equipment to conduct business. Today we shall discuss 
the “Bank Check,” and consider some of the reasons for its great 
importance and wide use. 


SAVINGS NOT SUBJECT TO CHECK 


In the first place, let us distinguish between the two kinds of 
deposits in which a bank deals: Time Deposits and Demand Deposits. 
Time Deposits is the name given to deposits made in Savings Ac- 
counts; Demand Deposits is the name given to deposits made in Com- 
mercial—that is, Checking—Accounts. Many of you have Savings 
Accounts. The check is not used in withdrawing money from a sav- 
ings account. In the rules printed in your savings pass book, you 
have noticed a definite statement that savings are “not subject to 
check.” Whenever you wish to withdraw money from your savings 
account, you must go to the bank in person, where you write out a 
receipt and present it to the bank, so that the money can be paid 
directly to you and so that the amount of the withdrawal may be 
entered at once in your pass book. Since people do not frequently 
withdraw money from their savings accounts, to appear in person 
causes little or no trouble to anyone. Where money must be con- 
tinually withdrawn for the payment of bills, a more convenient 
method is necessary. Hence it is that the bank check is used exten- 
sively in everyday business transactions, and has become a very 
important commercial instrument. Only about 7% to 746% of 
all our business transactions is conducted with money. Approxi- 
mately 92% to 9214% is conducted with commercial instruments. 
One of the most important is the check. 

In order to make this clear to you, we shall consider the bank 
ransactions of Mr. Smith, the storekeeper, who has just started in 


business. In a general way his dealings with the bank are like those 
of all other business people. 


NEED OF THE BANK CHECK 


Storekeeper Smith’s customers pay him both in cash and by checks 
for the goods he sells to them. At the end of the first day he counts 
up the proceeds of the day’s business and finds his sales have 
amounted to $500. What use does he make of this money? He owes 
most of it to business concerns from which he purchased the goods 
which he is selling. Some of these companies are in Mr. Smith’s 
town, and others are located at some distance from it. Mr. Smith 
could send them cash by mail, but this method of payment would be 
unwise because of the danger of the money being lost in transit. 
Again, he might buy an express or postal money order for the 
amount due, but to do this regularly would require a great deal of 
his time, and would involve needless expense. Besides, while a 
money order is in reality a check drawn by the express company or 
by the post office, in favor of some person or firm, the money order 
is not returned to Mr. Smith after it has been cashed and cancelled, 
but to the express company or to the post office that issued it. On 
the other hand, a cancelled check would be returned to Mr. Smith, 
who could keep it as a receipt—as proof that the bill for the goods 
had been paid. More than this, in order to keep accurate records, 
Mr. Smith wants to have one account in which all of his receipts 
can be entered and out of which all payments can be made. He 
therefore adopts the course that most other business men and women 
follow. He takes his $500 to the bank, where it is safely kept and 
can be drawn upon as needed. 


OPENING A CHECKING ACCOUNT 


When Mr. Smith arrives at the bank, he tells an officer that he 
wishes to open a checking account. Many banks, especially in the 
larger centers, require the new depositor to be introduced by a per- 
son known to the bank. A card is handed to Mr. Smith on which 
he is asked to sign his name exactly as he desires the account to be 
carried on the records of the bank, as, for example, “J. L. Smith” 
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or “John L. Smith.” This signature must be the same on all checks 
in order to identify them as genuine. A deposit ticket is then filled 
out bearing his name exactly as written on the signature card, and 
listing the currency (paper money), gold, silver, and each check 
separately. The total is $500. The teller then enters this amount 
in a small pass book, which is a record of the amounts deposited. 
The pass book is issued in Mr. Smith’s name, and is handed to him, 
together with a supply of blank checks, which are the means used to 
withdraw money from a checking account. Mr. Smith is now ready 
to pay his bills by check up to a total of $500. That is all that is 
required in opening a checking account, regardless of the size of 
the deposit. 


PAYING BILLS BY CHECK 


Upon returning to his store, Mr. Smith refers to his file of bills 
—hbills for his stock of canned goods, sugar, dried fruits, and other 
groceries. The first is for $20, covering a barrel of sugar from 
Jones & Company, wholesale merchants in a neighboring city. He 
turns to his check book on the stub of which he has written his bank 
balance of $500. He fills out the check stub first, by writing the 
date, the name of Jones & Company, the nature of the payment, 
namely, “barrel of sugar,” and the amount $20, and deducts this 
amount from his account. His balance is now $480. He fills out 
the check in the same way, signs it on the lower line, just as he 
signed his name on the signature card and mails it, together with the 
bill, to Jones & Company. 

In order to cash or deposit the amount of this check, Jones & 
Company must either write or stamp their endorsement on the back. 
The check will be received at any bank where the endorsement is 
known to be genuine. The bank receiving the check will either pay 
or credit Jones & Company, and send the check to the bank in which 
Mr. Smith deposits his money, where the amount will be deducted 
from Mr. Smith’s $500 balance, and the check, after being properly 
cancelled, will be returned to him at the end of the month. He will 
then have a complete record showing that he deposited $500, that 
he drew a check payable to Jones & Company for $20, that he has a 
balance left of $480, and that the bill in question has been duly 
paid, since he has the cancelled check with Jones & Company’s en- 
dorsement upon it as evidence of payment. 

The bank will pay all checks presented to it bearing Mr. Smith’s 
signature as given on his signature card in any sums up to the 
amount of his bank balance, which he continually increases by 
deposits and decreases by checks drawn against his account. This 
process of making deposits and issuing checks continues day after 
day, both the depositor and the bank keeping their own records. 

When you are told that millions of such transactions are han- 
dled every day by the banks and trust companies of the United 
States; that in one year more than two hundred and fifty billions 
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6. The Bank and Your Investments. 
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of dollars in checks have passed through the New York Clearing — 
House alone; and that payments of such vast sums have been made — 
without the use of any actual money, you begin to see what a won- — 
derful system has been built up by the use of the small slip of paper 
we call the bank check, and how essential the check is to the business 
and commercial life of the present day. 


| 
| 


t 
5 

BENEFITS OF A CHECKING ACCOUNT | 
But while the large figures lead us to think of the bank check as 


related chiefly to large business dealings, let us remember that the 
person having financial transactions few in number and small in 
amount will find the checking account just as valuable as the active 
business man or firm. All banks are glad to have checking accounts 
of people of moderate incomes, for the reason that the small de- 
positor of the present is very likely to become the more substantial 
depositor of the future. A checking account offers a number of ad- 
vantages, some of which are as follows: ( 


: 


1. It gives each depositor a record of all items of income and — 
expenditure, and the cancelled check will always show — 
where his money went. 


2. Every check issued serves as a receipt for a certain sum of — 
money to a certain person or persons, and in case of a dis- 
pute is accepted as evidence of payment. i 


3. The depositor, by following this systematic method in han- — 
dling his money, comes to be recognized as a person of — 
business ability. Good business standing is always desir- 
able. 

4, Money kept on deposit in the bank is far less likely to be 
spent or lost than if carried in the pocket or kept at home 
in the bureau drawer. 


5. Each dollar deposited in a bank helps the general financial 
welfare by increasing the amount that the bank can loan. 
It is largely through loans made by the banks to the people 
of the community that business needs are met and commer- 
cial progress facilitated. 


One of the purposes of this Talk has been to help you under- 
stand how easy it is to start a checking account, and how convenient 
it becomes for every family to handle household expenditures in 
this way. Every banker can tell of well-to-do families whose check- 
ing accounts began with very small deposits and whose financial — 
progress is largely due to their use of right methods. Proper use | 
of a checking account has helped to shape the career of many a suc- 
cessful business man. Therefore, as soon as you have a regular 
income, cultivate the habit of using a checking account, whether your 
transactions be small or large. After all, it is your habits of indus- 
try and thrift that do most to bring you success in life. In striving — 
for success, learn to think of the bank as your partner. 
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BLUE SKY LAWS 


During the past twelve years, some 
forty states of the Union have adopted 
one form or another of “Blue Sky” law, 
in an attempt to check the sale by swin- 
dlers of fraudulent securities. With the 
purpose of such laws there can be no 
Auarrel, for the evils of security swindling 
in this country are well known. But it is 
another question entirely whether such 
laws really provide an effective cure for 
the situation. 

“Blue Sky” laws derive their name from 
the complaint that many men posing as 
promoters of companies were “capitalizing 
the blue sky” but little else. These laws 
vary widely in different states, but possess 
certain common and basic features; they 
attempt to prevent security swindling in 
two principal ways—by examining securi- 
ties before they can be offered for sale 
to the public, and by licensing security 
dealers. The exercise of these functions 
by the state is, as a rule, entrusted to a 
Securities Commission appointed by the 
Governor. 

In theory, such legislation would seem 
likely to afford great protection to the 
public. At first glance one would imagine 
that a Securities Commission could and 
would detect fraudulent securities and pre- 
vent their sale, and that it could likewise 
run down the crooked dealer in securities 
and drive him out of business. 

But with “Blue Sky” laws, as with 
_ many other such experiments in preventa- 

tive legislation, theory and practice have 
been found widely at variance. Experi- 
ence with “Blue Sky” legislation has 
clearly shown its tendency to seriously 
hamper the legitimate sale of legitimate 
securities, and its inability effectually to 
protect the investor against just the ne- 
’ farious practices at which such laws are 
aimed. This is not only the conclusion 
of experienced security dealers of the 
highest standing, but also of legislators 
and the public themselves, as is attested 
by’the continual amendments made to 

“Blue Sky” laws in the vain attempt to 

render them really effectual and beneficial. 

With respect to their first fundamental 

provision—namely, the examination of 

securities—requirements in various “Blue 

Sky” states vary from quite elaborate 
- codes to vague and meaningless provisions. 

All these codes are constantly changing 

and security dealers doing business on a 
national scale have found great difficulty 
in knowing what the law is in each of 
many different states. Sometimes com- 
missions demand a great amount of de- 
(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


“He who can give his city ort MMUONT siouiny 40 


better streets and better sidewalks, better | 
schools and more colleges, more happiness 
and more civilization, more of God, he will 
be great anywhere.. He that can give 
to his city any blessing, he who can be 
a good citizen while he lives here, he that | 
can make better homes, he that can be a} 
blessing whether he works in the shop 
or sits behind the counter or keeps house, | 
whatever be his life, he who would be 
great anywhere, must first be great in ni 
own town.” 

Russell H. Conwell, whose words from 
his lecture “Acres of Diamonds” are 
quoted above provides perhaps the most | 
graphic illustration of the truth and force- 
fulness of these words. If we examine the 
factors which have made Russell H. Con- 
well a figure not only of local but of 
national and international prominence we 
find that his insatiable desire to better 
the mental, moral and physical condition | 
in his own community is fundamental. 

A study of his life which will shortly 
reach its eightieth anniversary shows the | 
development of a man who was unwilling 
to be satisfied with conditions as he found 
them, a man who had an ideal of public } 
service always before him, a man who | 
destroyed only when he had something | 
better and finer with which to replace. 

Russell H. Conwell was born in the 
farm country of Western ACER Tete: 
in 1843. His educational aspirations led 
him from the farm and he entered Yale 
the year Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President. The Civil War called him from 
his studies and in 1863 he became a 
Captain in the Union Army. 

In camp he read law and after the war 
was ended he continued his study of the 
law and it was during this time he 
worked as a reporter and as a cor- 
respondent made a trip around the world, 
at that time a great undertaking. After 
serving the newspaper world and _ suc- 
cessfully completing his studies he was 
admitted to the bar and for eight years 
practised that profession in Boston where 
he built up a successful practice. 

The young lawyer had the gift of oratory 
and began to make speeches and deliver 
lectures. He studied theology and on 
Sundays preached in old historic Lex- 
ington in a little wooden church. The) 
church grew so fast under his guidance | 
that the little church was torn down and | 
a finer one built. There the feeling grew 
that he must go out into the world as a. 
preacher and a teacher. | 

(Continued on page 3, column 2) i 
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OE & OMA TENDENCIES 


N ERMANY 


Note.—The occupation of the Ruhr has 
occurred since this article was written. 


In considering the questions most closely 
affecting Germany at the start of another, 
perhaps the last, year of inflation business, 
we find interest centered more keenly 
than ever in the relative effect the slump- 
ing mark has had upon the different in- 
dustries. In this light, German enter- 
prises divide themselves now into two 
classes. The question of policy for the 
first is comparatively simple, as this is the 
type of industry which receives practically 
all its supplies from within Germany, with 
the consequence that its future resolves 
itself into a matter of playing the game of 
inflation profits for all the gain possible 
before the day of reckoning comes. 

The position of the second group is 
more complicated, as this includes all 
those industries which have to import 
a considerable part of their raw materials 
at world market prices. 


duction under inflation against the selling 
advantages under inflation. During the 
past few months the results of such equat- 
ing have not been at all satisfactory for 
some lines of industry which, as _ they 
start off on a new year, find the problem 
to be a real source of concern. A col- 
lapsing exchange brings them immediate 
distress. Of this the present situation of 
the German textile industry is an excellent 
example. Many of these plants are no 
longer in a position to pay for sufficient 
quantities of raw materials from abroad 


to keep their mills running at capacity. } 


With profits made on sales in the past the 
manufacturer is able to purchase but a 
fraction of his raw products in the face 
of the rapidly declining mark. Reserve 
stocks which had accumulated are pretty 
well exhausted and banks are refusing 
further credits. Plants are thus curtail- 
ing orders despite the fact that they have 
large orders on _ hand. 
facturers threaten shutdowns while others 
have already introduced part time sched- 
ules. 
trouble is the invoicing of sales to inland 
purchasers in the high terms of foreign 
exchange. This has naturally brought 
the strongest opposition from German 
wholesalers whose customers in the retail 
trade usually refuse to buy except on the 
national mark basis. 

Coming to the iron and steel industry 
we find that it offers a type ordinarily free 

(Continued on page 2, column 2) 


Such firms have} 
to square off this disadvantage of pro- 


One new policy that is causing, 
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KEEPING FIT 


By Water Camp 
Copyrighted 1923, 


Mr. Camp, in favoring us with this im- 
portant contribution, has requested that 
its publication be confined to the CoRN 
Excuance. Mr. Camp is President of the 
New Haven Clock Co. He is a business 
man as well as one of the greatest au- 
thorities in the world on athletics. This 
article is addressed to business men. 

You cannot permit your balance at the 
Bank of Health to run low any more than 
you can at your commercial bank. It 
means danger, but danger with far more 
serious consequences in the long run. A 
cartoon appeared not long ago which was 
of striking significance. It depicted a 
man on the shore of a desert island, dig- 
ging feverishly in the sand and piling up 
by his side great heaps of golden dollars. 
In the foreground, sailing away, was a 
ship, and on the stern of that ship was 
painted the name “Good Health.” Of 
what earthly interest were these piles of 
golden treasures to the man who was 
clawing them out of the sands, when he 
should finally look up and see that the 
ship Good Health had sailed out of view 
in the horizon? 

A man of middle life tends to slip into a 
rut and as he slides more and more along 
that groove, his perspective narrows until 
he is quite unable to see over the edges. 
He may not be like the man in the car- 
toon, marooned on the desert island, but 
he has unquestionably lost his way. Then 
youth and its guiding star of hope and 
interest begin to fade out of his sky. His 
perception for material things is strong 
and keen but it is concentrated upon 
money and power—things which become 
of less and less value as his physical con- 
dition deteriorates. He finds to his sur- 
prise, if his attention is called to it, that 
he is shambling along. Physical elasticity 
has gone out of him. He even feels hur- 
ried and hustled when the young people, 
with their ceaseless activities, push him 
about. His life outside his office becomes 
spent in resistance to the drive and pres- 
sure of these keen young spirits with their 
everlasting desire to be doing something. 
If someone at the club or even at his home 
gets his favorite chair, he cannot sit com- 
fortably in another but feels irritable 
until it is surrendered to him. His mus- 
cles have grown stiff, his joints creak, and 
outside his business interests his mind is 
irresponsive. Then begin the serious ret- 
rograding movements. He tends to stoop, 
his shoulder blades begin to stick out, his 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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KEEPING FIT 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


chest hollows in, and his abdomen bulges. 
Thus the drift continues, and he slides 
steadily downward physically, for Nature 
has already begun to look upon him as 
something that encumbers her plans and 
she is preparing to push him off the 
boards, to make way for more virile and 
ambitious successors. And what folly it 
all is, for this man at fifty might still be 
young, supple and resilient, enjoying all 
the good things in life, and keeping fairly 
up with the procession of dancing, living 
spirits, had he not permitted himself to 
fall into the rut of slack physical condi- 
tion, and remained in it until it has shut 
him hopelessly within its confines. Why 
is Nature so inexorable to the modern 
man of business? It is because she de- 
creed that we were all meant to earn our 
bread by the sweat of our brows. Instead 
of doing this, we have our food brought 
to us on a platter—many times far too 
much of it—and we earn it with practi- 
cally no physical effort or stretching of 
the muscles, but simply by work with our 
Civilization has shut us within its 
four walls. We become wild animals in 
a state of captivity, and we fail to realize 
what this means. Civilization has brought 
us ease, comfort, luxuries. It has given 
us the automobile, and the telephone. It 
has heaped upon us time-saving devices, 
and with the time-saving devices it has 
stolen away from us physical activity. Too 
many men never think of walking, even 
~ moderate distances, if the motor car or 
trolley is at the door. Stealthily then this 
civilization is depriving us of that essen- 
tial to good health, physical exercise and 
fresh air. A man attends meeting after 
meeting in close, confined, smoke-laden 
rooms, and he is pleased if he does not 
have to go outside the building to reach 
his second meeting. An outdoor man can 
eat anything that does not eat him first. 
If we were all on perpetual vacations, 
hunting, fishing, golfing, or doing any of 
the outdoor things during the period when 
the sun was up, there would be no need 
of cautioning as to diet or vigorous exer- 
cise. The food would taste good and 
would digest, and the body would keep 
in condition. But, unfortunately, few of 
us are so situated as to be able to spend 
the greater part of the year in pleasure 
of this kind. The majority have their 
living to make, and that living grows more 
and more expensive. Power and the 
amassing of money become the main end, 
and few indeed realize the losses on the 
health side which are accumulating as an 
offset. And there is another phase of this, 
quite as important, because the reasoning 
is built upon a fallacy. Many a man 
thinks in middle life that having spent 


brains. 


ten or eleven months in this enervating, 
physically lowering and health debilitat- 
ing pursuit of money, he can, by taking a 
month’s orgy of exercise, make up for it. 
This fallacy has cost many middle-aged 
men their lives, for Nature does not do 
things in this way. She does everything 
slowly and gradually, little by little, every- 
systematic regularity, but 
steadily every day. She has little patience 
with orgies. She never hurries in her 
processes, but she is absolutely inexorable, 
and the man who thinks that he is dif- 
ferent from all other men, finds sooner 
or later that she steps up and taps him on 
the shoulder and then he realizes of how 
little value is his money, and power, and 
that at last he has run up against some- 
thing from which there is no “appeal to 
Washington.” Many also think that rush- 
ing to a gymnasium for a couple of hours 
at the end of a day and exercising vio- 
lently and vigorously is an answer to the 
problem, but it is not. For the same bowl 
of vitality, which provides for the daily 
work provides also for these efforts, and 
it may very well be that in this way a 
man is really burning the candle at both 


thing with 


ends and finds himself, after a time, com- 
ing to his office tired. In other words, 
the very exercise which ought to build 
him up is still further depleting him. 
The youth may physically exhaust himself 
and restore the balance with eight or ten 
hours sleep, but even the youth ought not 
to push himself to the point of exhaustion 
too frequently. And as for the middle- 
aged man, such extremes are fraught with 
danger. Exercise should be relaxation, 
pleasure, and after forty-five not carried 
to the point of physical exhaustion. What 
is really the best recipe is some moderate 
stretching, suppling exercises, which keep 
the body pliable, functioning normally, 
and the circulation in good condition. 
Then let the man seize upon play when- 
ever the opportunity offers, and by daily 
conditioning through moderate exercises, 
he is all the more ready to enjoy his play, 
he is better at it and can take it in larger 
doses with safety. 


ECONOMIC TENDENCIES IN 
GERMANY 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


from the necessity of importing supplies 
but now suffering from this necessity be- 
cause of the introduction of new factors. 
Among these the most important are the 
loss of the rich natural resources of Alsace- 
Lorraine and Upper Silesia, together with 
large deliveries of coal and coke turned 
over in reparation payments. Hence there 
came a big jump in production costs due 
to the increasing necessity during the past 
year of importing English coal. 


As a result of such unusual costs, the 
price of iron has reached, and at times 
exceeded, the figure offered in the world 
market. 

Exportation of iron and steel, both in 
crude and half-finished form, have shown 
great reductions in comparison with figures 
of 1913, while shipments of finished metal 
wares have been cut to a half of that in 
1913. 
for this are price changes within Germany 
and the necessity of holding to shorter 
and harder terms of delivery than those 
offered by large French and Belgian firms. 
But there are also the political factors: 
Germany has not regained many of her 
former markets and a number of markets 
that might be important are now closed 
her goods by discriminating 


Some of the reasons responsible 


against 
tariffs. 

As regards exports, an interesting side- 
light upon the growing conflict within 
the country is seen in the strong protests 
of German exporters against the breaking 
of contracts by their manufacturers. 

One of the important developments of 
the last year has been the consequences 
coming from the considerable loss of faith 
by the public in their national currency 
and its recovery. On all sides one is im- 
pressed with the present practice of con- 
verting current income immediately into 
goods of intrinsic value. The actuality of 
this “flight from the mark” is substantiated 
by the statistics of the German Saving 
Banks Union, covering the 1,500 principal 
German saving banks, From January to 
June of this year their saving accounts 
increased less than 5 billion marks upon 
a total account of 53 billions which is a 
very unsatisfactory figure in view of the 
tremendous depreciation of the mark, ac- 
companied by greatly increased wages and 
potential savings. 

This report cannot give adequate space 
to a consideration of the condition of the 
German worker. Thus it must limit 
itself in pointing out two facts—his de- 
creasing productivity and his increased 
suffering. 

The new feature with regard to the 
pressing hardships of the lower classes is 
found in the fact that wages are now much 
lower than the cost of living; this was 
not true at the beginning of last year. 
During November the average wage of 
the Berlin workman was only 60 per cent 
of the income needed to support a family 
of three and only 43 per cent of the in- 
come necessary to support a family of 
four. As each new check in inflation and 
each new exhaustion of raw supplies 
brings a halt in the present abnormal con- 
ditions of production, critics look for 
further suffering and unemployment, and 
food riots have already been reported in 
cities such as Cologne, Dresden, and 
Dusseldorf. 


No foreign observers in Germany, in- 
cluding commercial attaches and corre- 
spondents in Berlin, now see any basis in 
sight upon which stabilization can be ef- 
fected. There are a number of conditions 
that must first be met. Germany must 
know fully how she is going to get off as 
regards and other claims 
against her, and she must have such as- 


surances upon authority sufficient to allow 
her to work out carefully her plans for 


reparations 


the reorganization of finances and cur- 
rency. The latter must eventually come, 
it is felt, and must bring, as one of its 


essentials, the refunding of her present. 


watered currency in a new currency ex- 
pressed in a new unit which will probably 
correspond roughly in value to the gold 
mark, 

As regards assistance in the stabiliza- 
tion of business conditions the one thing 
German manufacturers are fighting in 
every way is the introduction of any pro- 
visions which would give foreigners con- 
trol over the management of their in- 
dustry. For this reason they are willing to 
consider only temporary assistance of a 
loan character from foreign capital, and 
they are actively guarding against a repeti- 
tion of what they have seen occur in 
several cases—the passing of control of an 
enterprise into foreign hands through the 
latter’s obtaining stock control upon the 
open market. 

All this, however, is only the stock 
market aspect of what may happen if a 
basis of stabilization is found. The in- 
dustrial leaders, probably the most ca- 
pable and certainly the most influential 
men in the country today, are laying 
their own private plans for reorganiza- 
tion. As far as they can be summed up, 
these plans have resolved themselves into 
a policy of salting away, in credits placed 
abroad, as much of their inflation profits 
as they can withdraw, and of reserving 
this against future operations. Besides 
the desire to improve their personal posi- 
tion there is a real element of foresight 
in such action. It is felt that such re- 
serves will be needed to carry their busi- 
ness over the period of severe depression 
that is expected to follow any financial 
stabilization. With the passing of the 
unreal advantages of inflation, German 
industrialists see that the country will 
be, in a number of ways, too crippled to 
compete in a normal market for the little 
trade that the world market now has to 
offer. At such a time they figure that any 
credits they have placed in foreign de- 
nominations will prove an added weapon 
in the struggle for existence among the 
over-expanded industries within their 
country, and will enable them to win the 
most favorable terms from prostrate in- 
dustries needing such assistance to get on 
their feet and take up normal operations 
again. 
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BLUE SKY LAWS 
(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


ailed information regarding the company 
ibout to issue securities; the getting-to- 
zether of this information imposes con- 
siderable and sometimes costly delay, and 
when it is finally presented to the Com- 
nission, the latter becomes swamped with 
work and finds itself unable adequately 
0 examine it. As a result, it becomes 
nore or less a matter of luck what securi- 
jes are approved by the Commission. 
Dften, too, commissions demand that firms 
offering securities make a sworn state- 
nent concerning details of the business. 
3ut, while legitimate business men often 
ind it impossible to swear to all such 
natters on the basis of their own knowl- 
ridge, the crook is always perfectly ready 
0 perjure himself, and hence this prac- 
ice affords no protection to the investing 
yublic. Jn certain conspicuous cases of 
raudulent promotions, it has been found 
hat fraudulent securities could readily 
ve sold in “Blue Sky” states, often with 
he approval of the Securities Commission. 
The second basic provision of “Blue 
sky” laws—namely, the licensing of se- 
vurity brokers and dealers—has in prac- 
ice been shown equally ineffective. Ex- 
yerience shows that under such a system, 
my one can easily obtain a license. 
ten commissions have issued card li- 
‘enses to applicants; crooked dealers ob- 
aining such cards have found them of the 
(reatest assistance in selling fraudulent 
ecurities to the public, since the latter 
cooks upon them as a species of govern- 
nent approval of the securities offered. 
"requently, cases have been remarked 
vhere crooks were able to sell securities 
o “Blue Sky” states without obtaining 
ny such license at all. 
é 


| 


But, while licensing security dealers 
does not check fraud, it does inflict great 
injury upon legitimate business. In gen- 
eral, such a licensing system is a menace 
to free individual business initiative, and 
is a dangerous and arbitrary power to 
lodge in the hands of a politically ap- 
pointed commission. Very often such a 
licensing system gives the commission 
power to examine the books and records 
of all security dealers, and this power is 
subject to further grave dangers. Crooked 
dealers can easily juggle their records in 
such a way that none but a most expert 
specialized accountant would be able to 
detect evidences of wrong-doing. On the 
other hand, with legitimate dealers, there 
is constant danger that confidential .in- 
formation obtained by such an examina- 
tion would be misused. 

Of late years these earlier and more 
drastic features of “Blue Sky” laws have 
in many states been considerably modi- 
fied. With respect to the examination of 
securities, a system has been developed 
whereby the state is notified when a given 
security would be offered and would inter- 
fere with the sale of it only upon evi- 
dence that it was fraudulent. Also the 
licensing of security dealers has been 
modified by the substitution of a registra- 
tion law, under which dealers register 
with the state, but are not subject to the 
drastic provisions provided by the licens- 
ing system except in cases where fraud 
is involved. 

It has frequently been noticed by stu- 
dents of “Blue Sky” legislation that in 
their attempt to prevent fraud, they largely 
neglect punishing fraud when it is de- 
tected. There is a growing body of opin- 
ion to the effect that what is needed to 
stop swindles is more jail sentences and 
fewer statutory enactments. For this rea- 
son, states which, in lieu of the ordinary 
“Blue Sky” legislation, have conferred 
added powers upon the Attorney General 
to hunt out and severely punish the sale 
of fraudulent securities, and have strictly 
enforced such simpler and more old-fash- 
ioned “fraud laws,” have experienced 
greater success in ridding themselves of 
the security swindler. 


SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 


His fame as a preacher spread rapidly 
and he was asked to preach a trial sermon 
in Philadelphia. On Thanksgiving Day, 
1882, Russell H. Conwell began his work 
in Philadelphia. In all our large cities out- 
standing figures arise who seem to be 
inspired with the constant desire to im- 
prove every phase of human life. His 
Temple grew rapidly as did his service to 
the community, and although his Temple 


seats over 3000, it is said he seldom 
preaches to an empty pew. 

In his church there were some young 
people who realized they needed more 
education; they appealed to Dr. Conwell 
and in response he formed a class in 1884 
and taught the class himself. By 1888 he 
realized the need was so great in Phila- 
delphia and his classes so numerous that 
it was wise to obtain a charter so these 
students might have official recognition 
for the work they were doing. The 
charter read, “Primarily for working men.” 
Starting as he has said with one student 
and a fifty-cent piece, Temple University 
now enrolls 10,000 students and owns a 
magnificent property on Broad Street. 
Statistics are meaningless in describing 
the growth of such an institution as 
Temple and the beneficial results it has 
accomplished. 

Among the greatest achievements of 
living men, Temple University with ten 
thousand students, which is one of the 
twelve largest institutions in the world, 
ranks among the foremost. 

But apart from this monumental work 
he personally paid for the education of a 
great number of young men in colleges 
other than Temple University. Dr. Conwell 
will never tell how many young men he 
has helped in this way but he has been 
doing it for fifty years. 

An intensely practical man Dr. Conwell 
long ago decided that caring for the sick 
and the many unfortunates was part of 
his work and set out to accomplish good 
The Samaritan Hospital, 
well equipped, admirably located and 
well administered was the result. 


on these lines, 


The striking feature of this man’s work 
has been the utter absence of self. No 
such programme as he laid out could 
have been carried to a successful con- 
clusion without adequate financial sup- 
port. Dr, Conwell made over a million 
dollars lecturing outside of his church. 
This has all been used in bettering the 
condition of his fellowmen and does not 
take into account his other sources of 
revenue used for the same purpose. 

Such men as Dr. Conwell look out and 
not in, look forward and not back and 
forty years of untiring effort, self-sacrifice 
and working toward an unselfish goal has 
given expression in the university, the 
hospital, the church and a life of public 
service. 

“But what has this to do with me?” 
you say. “Russell H. Conwell is a clergy- 
It is only right his life should be 
I am a business man. I 


man. 
one of service. 
cannot found a university or preach in- 
spiring sermons.” 

The answer is to be found in the fact 
that Dr. Conwell was never content to 
limit his interest to the particular job be- 


fore him. As a newspaper reporter he 
felt the inspiration to find a larger sphere 
of usefulness in law, but as a lawyer he 
saw beyond the horizon of his daily work. 
When he entered the ministry he still felt 
the impulse to exert his influence beyond 
the limits of his occupation and went into 
the field of successful service. His work 
has been prodigious for his activities and 
services in Civic betterment have been in 
addition to his role as pastor to one of 
the greatest Church memberships in the 
country. 

It is the man who can see farther than 
the walls of his office, the man who is 
content not only to do his own job and 
do it well but who strives for the better- 
ment of the whole community who will 
surely gather the rewards of success. 
Such a man is Russell H. Conwell. 


We understand that a bill is now being 
discussed in the House of Representatives, 
introduced by Congressman Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, the purpose of which is to 
increase the salaries of Diplomatic and 
Consular Officers, and to pension them on 
their retirement from the service. 

This bill seems a very just one when 
it is considered that this class of public 
servants is at present entitled 
pension whatever, even though they may 
spend years abroad in the service of the 
United States under the most discourag- 


to no 


ing conditions, and in disagreeable cli- 
mates. The increase of salary provided 
for the Secretaries in the Diplomatic Sery- 
ice is particularly needed. 

At present a secretary of the highest 
grade in the service and filling the impor- 
tant post of Counsellor of Embassy at the 
greatest foreign capitals receives a maxi- 
mum annual salary of $4,000. As a rule 
this has been reached only after years of 
study and diligent application in the serv- 
ice. Such a prospect is not attractive to 
some of the most desirable young men, 
suitably fitted in every way. A young 
man without independent income who de- 
sires to marry and bring up a family 
according to American tradition conse- 
quently cannot be encouraged to enter 
upon one of the most important careers 
and opportunities for service the country 
has to offer. 


the service have made and are making 


Some of the ablest men of 


serious sacrifices in order to continue their 
careers. In view of the confidential and 
responsible character of the work, in few 
services would an indictment of short- 
sightedness and parsimony lie so heavily 
against us as a people. 

At present in the consular service it is 
difficult to retain the best men because of 
tempting offers constantly made to them 
by the business world, and because of the 


lack of opportunities within the service. 
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BUSINESS AND THE 
MODERN BANK 


It is the democracy of banking that is 
really at the base of any subject which 
discusses the relations of the bank to the 
business man. We cannot, indeed, ap- 
preciate the banker’s increasing opportun- 
ities for usefulness to the business man 
without getting a proper perspective of the 
development of the modern bank. 

Before Lincoln signed the National 
Bank Act in 1864, banking in this country 
was a hap-hazard sort of business, narrow 
in its scope of operations and lacking in 
both stability and safety. 

It is not so long ago, although in our 
present perspective it seems ages ago, to 
the little colony founded by Penn in 1682, 
to the days of barter and of metallic 
money compared with our present system 
of exchanges and the wonderful machinery 
of modern banking with its issues of paper 
money worth one hundred cents on the 
dollar, anywhere, at any time. 

Contrast the first issue of paper money 
in this country with the paper money we 
issue today. The first paper money was 
printed by Benjamin Franklin for a Phila- 
delphian who used it in payment of his 
obligations and issued with it the state- 
ment that it would be redeemed with the 
best available money he had upon presen- 
tation. Suppose the Federal Reserve note 
had printed on its face “the Government 
of the United States hereby agrees to re- 
deem this note to the best of its ability.” 
What would our paper currency be worth? 
Relatively, it would be in the same class 
as some of the foreign issues. 

So that the new era of banking, starting 
with the National Bank Act in 1865, 
might be said to have made wonderful 
advance with the inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1913 and is 
still developing with the addition of one 
department after another along the lines 
of personal service. With the impetus to 
banking given by the radical changes dur- 
ing this era, the banking atmosphere itself 
has undergone a complete change. The 
days when a customer tremblingly ap- 
proached his banker for a loan are past. 
Because of the element of competition the 
measure of a bank’s progress bears a close 
relation to the measure of the value it 
puts back of its service. 

There is the service of personal contact 
and courtesy. There are the physical 
facilities which the 
Today, for instance, some commercial 


institution affords. 


banks can meet your banking needs when 
you live and take care of your Estate when 


you die. Where a few years ago the 


negotiation of foreign drafts was taken | 


to a few specialists in this line, they are 
now handled readily by your own banker. 


TAXES AND THE PUBLIC DEBT 


T goes without saying that the more our National debt is reduced the 
faster will our income and other taxes be diminished, especially since the 
budget system, which has proved such a success, enables Uncle Sam’s 
normal annual expenditures to be cut down to conform with our normal 
annual receipts 
When the war debt was at its peak on August 31, 1919, our gross National 
debt amounted to $26,596,701,648.01. A year ago, on December 31, 1921, it 
had been reduced to $23,438,984,351.36. On November 30, 1922, it had still 
further gone down to $22,963,696,739.92. In other words, during the last 
four years about four billion dollars have been taken off our National debt. 
In regard to taxes in England, where the income tax has been slightly 
reduced since the end of the war, it is still more than twice what it is here. 
The leading nations of Europe are practically all afflicted at the present 
time with enormous war debts, which are without parallel in the financial 
history of the world, either as regards their magnitude, or especially as 


- regards their relation to the taxable power and revenue producing status of 


the countries concerned. With external depreciation of paper currency 
issued by European countries it becomes more and more impossible to 
pay any foreign debt in gold. No one seems to have as yet arisen in Europe 
with the financial skill of the first Napoleon, who cleaned up, as we showed 
in a previous article, the financial condition of France in 1800 and 1801 by 
putting her on a gold basis and doing away with that silly panacea, unlimited 
issue of paper money. 

According to the latest figures we have been able to obtain, the public 
debts of the leading European countries are as follows, reduced into United 
States Gold dollars at the normal rate of exchange: 


Greats Britain © sscas crocus diese + ste ljoete ta herein $37,094,005,086 
France Wieccieccarcrcsietre oie tee, celacdels elsrenateneatovereey 60,153,800,000 
Ttally eceiiaic aie 2 oie cre eseyncene trate eas ersl slo cls susie tom oketeterets 21,285,000,000 
Germany i550 Sate ottoretatet elector caetecaetcie ssreniete 60,000,000,000 


These figures are as of October 30, 1921. Since that time the German debt 
has increased so much that it is almost impossible to estimate it exactly. 
Of course it must be remembered that the currencies of these countries are 
inflated in greater or less degree. 

It would not be fair to compare some of the smaller European countries 
with the United States as a whole. Czechoslovakia, which has about the area 
of the state of Pennsylvania, has a debt of a little over six billions. Imagine 
Governor Pinchot having such a problem to grapple with at Harrisburg. 
Little Belgium has a debt of nearly seven billions. A similar situation con- 
fronts practically all the other European countries. 


You will now ask—“Where does the money go to that is derived from the - 


high taxes of all kinds imposed on the people in Europe?” The following 
table gives a large part of the answer, showing the percentages spent by each 
of the leading European countries on defense, which includes Army, Navy 
and Air Services for the last budget estimates of each of these countries: 


Estimates Per cent 
United Kingdom ............ 1921-22 16.1 
France 220s. sss ees cate eine 1922 17.6 
Ttaly Ricctiacieu ye meme oatateets 1922-23 13.7 
SPAIN sos cess ates syerslauh eeicoe cpeneteretete 1922-23 20.6 
Belgium’ oen.c5 erence emer 1922 13.4 
Switzerland \oiivecemes tees. 1922 26.2 
Germany )))2. Sirctyeiaige tcc ores 1922-23 4.7 
Czechoslovakia ............+. 1922 19.5 
Netherlands’ 202. 2.1oe eee 1922 Information not available 
Sweden (2.5 Graiteeccteteet caer 1921 20.5 
Denmark 22.05 acti eee 1921-22 18.8 


Supposing Delaware, for instance, which occupies a position as regards 
Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania much as Switzerland does regard- 
ing those countries which bound her, should decide she needed a Navy and 
huge Arsenals at Wilmington and Dover, as well as a standing army of 
20,000 men. Where would the taxpayers of the blue hen state get off? 

Our country should never cease to be grateful to the genius of Hugh 
McCullough, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States from 1865 to 
1869, the most difficult part of our re-construction period. Had it not 
been for him our country would probably have staggered under such a load 
of taxation that the development of the west of the United States and of all 
our latent resources would have come about much slower than has been 
the case. 

The steady reduction of a Nation’s public debt is one of its greatest forms 
of insurance for future prosperity, and incidentally for promoting peace in 
the world. 


| Today there is an open discount market 
for bills that makes Philadelphia inde # 
;pendent of any financial centre because 
of the market for these bills created by 
the Federal Reserve System, The finane- — 
‘ing of foreign business has added to it i 
foreign trade knowledge through the crea- : 
tion of a foreign trade bureau. 
Twenty-five years ago bank credit de- 
Today 
the credit department is one of the most 
important departments, not only in rela- 
tion to the bank’s loans, but in the sery- 
ice it renders customers both regarding — 


partments were almost unknown. 


=“ +  - 


credits and investments in this country — 
and abroad.’ ~ wets 

Today the local bank is linked up with 
all quarters of the world through its 
foreign correspondents and offers this 


- > o 


broad service to its clients. 

The Trust Department is especially use- 
ful today in a commercial bank. You can 
go into one department and make a loan 
and cross over to another department and 
make your Will. ‘ 

Finally, there is the more intimate con- — 
tact with the customer that alone can in- 
sure possibilities of greater contact and 
usefulness to business men. That con- 
tact rests with the customer. 

The writer has often heard the remark 
made at conventions and meetings of busi- 
ness men that the customer does not usually © 
That is — 
the intimacy that every modern bank 


get close enough to his banker. 


cordially invites, because it is only through 
such intimacy that the full scope of bank 
service can be availed of and appreciated. 
It is not expected that a banker can 
show a farmer how to grow two blades of | 
That © 
is the farmer’s business, and yet there 


grass where only one grew before, 


have been instances where such direct 
service has been rendered by both the 
City bank and the Country bank. Nor 
can a manufacturer expect his banker to 
tell him how to improve his manufacturing 
That is the manufacturer’s 
business. Each man to his trade. 

But, in the field of banking the op- 
portunities of usefulness have increased 
enormously by the creation of specialized 
departments and the advantages that have 
accrued from the facilities available 
through the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


processes. 
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BANKING AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


SUBJECT No. 3 
LOANING THE BANK’S MONEY 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
having a commercial department. 


One of the most important services which the bank renders to 
the community is the loaning of money. You will recall, also, that 
through this function the bank earns money with which to pay in- 
terest on savings deposits, expenses, salaries of its officers and em- 
ployes, and dividends to its stockholders. The extension of credit to 
those who need financial help is called the discounting function of 
the bank. 

THE THREE C’S OF CREDIT 

The banker bases credit on what are known as the three C’s of 
credit—Character, Capacity, and Capital. Because of the importance 
of these in the lives of business men and women, it is essential that 
boys and girls know them. To be the kind of men and women who 
will succeed in life, it is necessary that character and capacity be 
developed conscientiously during school life. 

Character is an imperative business qualification. It is not 
formed in a day. Character is developed through honesty and in- 


- dustry practiced daily. The boy or girl who cheats in class today— 


“putting one over on the teacher” —or who is dishonest in his dealings 
with his parents or friends, is stamping on his character marks of 
dishonesty which in later life will count against him and his success 
in business and in citizenship. 

Allied with character is Capacity. Before making a loan, a 
banker takes into consideration, in addition to character, the capacity 
of the applicant—that is, his ability to earn through his honesty and 
his industry. 

Capital is a man’s worth in money, merchandise, stocks and 
bends, or lands, which may be given as collateral to secure a loan or 
make it safe. 

We shall consider some of the methods used by the banks in 
loaning money or extending credit. In all cases, a promise to pay 
must be entered into, in the form either of a note, or of some other 
credit instrument. 

Let us again consider the business transactions of Mr. Smith, the 
storekeeper, who found it advisable to have a checking account at 
the bank. He now finds that his business is increasing, and that he 
needs a larger stock of goods. Also, some of his customers do not 
pay cash, and their accounts must be carried until “pay day.” He 
realizes that he must have more money for his business, so he goes 
to his bank for advice. 


THE CUSTOMER’S STATEMENT 

The banker asks Mr. Smith to submit a statement of his business, 
showing his Assets (what he owns) and his Liabilities (what he 
owes), just as in the case of the bank statement which we considered 
in the first Talk. His Assets show Cash on Hand and in the Bank, 
Notes and Accounts Receivable (that is, money owed to him by 
others), Merchandise, Building, Fixtures, Real Estate, and possibly 
Stocks and Bonds. His Liabilities will be Accounts and Notes Pay- 
able (money due to others). 

The banker will most probably ask Mr. Smith to submit such a 
statement at regular intervals, at least once a year, and thus he will 
know at all times just how Mr. Smith’s business stands and what 
progress he is making. The banker knows the character and respon- 
sibility of Mr. Smith from his observation of Mr. Smith’s dealings 
and from the confidence that people have in him. 

The banker finds Mr. Smith’s character, statement, and the prog- 


ress that he has been making satisfactory, and is glad to consider 
the best method of loaning him the needed funds. 


METHODS OF LOANING MONEY 

Money is loaned by banks in the following ways: 

(1) On a straight note, which means that a man’s net worth and 
business standing are such that the bank will loan to him without 
security. 

(2) On an endorsed note, which means that the banker desires, 
in addition to the responsibility of the maker of the note, the added 
responsibility of some person, in whom he has confidence, who will 
consent to endorse the note. 

(3) On a collarteral note, which means that the maker of the 
note pledges specific securities, such as stocks and bonds, or goods 
in warehouse or under bill of lading, or a lien or mortgage on land. 

(4) On bills receivable, which means that the banker accepts for 
discount the bills receivable from his customer if these are made 
by responsible business men and if the customer is a responsible 
person. 

(5) On trade acceptances, which means that the banker also dis- 
counts the trade acceptances of his responsible customers. 


DEFINITION OF NOTE 

A negotiable promissory note is an unconditional promise in 
writing made by one person to another, signed by the maker, en- 
gaging to pay on demand, or at a fixed or determinable future time, 
a sum certain in money to order or to bearer. 

STRAIGHT NOTE 

Mr. Smith is told by the banker that, because he makes a satis- 
factory statement, which means that he has a sufficient amount of 
money in his business and manages his business well, the bank will 
extend him a certain amount of credit without his putting up any 
security beyond his own word of honor, evidenced by his note. Let 
us say that, in order to buy a larger stock of goods, and to carry his 
customers who cannot pay cash, Mr. Smith needs a maximum amount 
of $2500 during his busiest season, and that the bank has consented 
to grant him such a line of credit. This would mean that Mr. Smith 
could come to the bank and make out a note for any portion of this 
amount, or for all of it, for any time up to six months. To pay some 
bills he needs $500. He estimates that within sixty days he will re- 
ceive from those who have had their purchases charged, enough 
money to repay this amount. He, therefore, makes a sixty-day note, 
which the banker discounts at the prevailing rate of interest, let us 
say 6 per cent, and places the proceeds to Mr. Smith’s credit. How 
much does he credit to Mr. Smith’s account? Six per cent on $500 
for sixty days equals $5. This amount the banker deducts at the 
time the note is made, it being the interest which he charges Mr. 
Smith for the use of the money. He then credits Mr. Smith with the 
proceeds of the note, or $495. When the note is due in sixty days, 
Mr. Smith has received payment from his customers, and he pays the 
bank $500. The bank cancels the note, that is, marks it paid, and 
returns it to Mr. Smith. 

ENDORSED NOTE 

If Mr. Smith’s statement to the banker were not sufficiently strong 
to warrant granting him a line of credit entirely unsecured, the banker 
might say to Mr. Smith, “You will have to get the endorsement of 
your friend, Mr. Jones.” Should Mr. Jones, who is known to the 
banker as a very reliable and responsible business man, be willing 


to help Mr. Smith, he would be required to write his name on the 
back of Mr. Smith’s note. Should Mr Smith be unable to pay his 
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note when it matures, that is, becomes due, Mr. Jones will have to 
pay. Mr. Jones’ act in writing his name on the reverse side of the 
note has constituted a contract with the banker to pay Mr. Smith’s 
note, if Mr. Smith does not pay it. 
COLLATERAL NOTE—WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 

In another case, the banker might say to Mr. Smith, “I shall be 
willing to loan you up to $2500, but you must secure the loan witn 
the goods which you purchase for that amount, and with some ad- 
ditional goods.” Mr. Smith would be compelled so to warehouse the 
merchandise used as collateral that it might be easily identified 
through warehouse receipts as being the property of the bank until 
Mr. Smith’s note was paid. If Mr. Smith finally found himself un- 
able to pay his note, it would become the banker’s privilege to sell 
the merchandise which had been warehoused and set aside as col- 
lateral, and to use the proceeds thereof to pay the note; in the event 
that the sale of the goods brought more than the amount of the note, 
the bank would pay the excess to Mr. Smith, or if the amount realized 
were insufficient to pay the note, the bank would look to Mr. Smith to 
pay the difference. 

COLLATERAL NOTE—STOCKS AND BONDS 

In the event that stocks or bonds are used as collateral, the 
stocks or bonds themselves will be left with the bank, and the bank 
will be privileged to sell them upon non-payment of the note when 
due, and to treat the proceeds just as in the case of the merchandise. 
All of us have seen bonds of the United States Government called 
Liberty Loan bonds. We know also that there are bonds of the 
county, town, or city in which we live called municipal bonds. We 
know that the great railway systems of the country and great in- 
dustries, like the United States Steel Corporation, borrow money by 
issuing bonds, secured largely by real estate, or other property used 
in their business, and payable in ten, twenty, thirty, or more years, 
during which time the lender (the owner of the bond) is paid interest 
for the use of his money. Shares of stock of great industries and of 
local business concerns show that the stockholder is a part owner of 
the enterprise. For such securities there is a price at which they can 
be bought and sold, which is called the market value. Many persons 
own Liberty and other bonds and stocks. Many of you have invested 
in War Savings securities. 


COLLATERAL NOTE—MORTGAGES 

Loans against farm lands are frequently made in country dis- 
tricts, and, from the standpoint of security, have many advantages. 
These loans are called mortgage loans. 

If Mr. Smith’s statement were such that the banker felt that he 
could not give him a line of credit on his straight note, and were 
Mr. Smith unable to procure a satisfactory endorser, or secure the 
loans with merchandise or stocks and bonds, yet had a farm free from 
debt, and of sufficient worth, he might give the banker a mortgage on 
his farm as security. This would mean that he would give the banker 
the right to sell the farm in the event that he, Mr. Smith, did not 
pay his note. 

The procedure in regard to loans on land is somewhat different, 
however, from that of loaning against stocks and bonds, or merchan- 
dise. Whenever the banker sells collateral, he must be careful that 
the sale is of such a nature that the borrower can never hold him 
for not having received enough for the collateral. Thus it is that 
sales of collateral are usually made in public after public notice of 
the sale has been given. But there are further legal requirements in 
the foreclosure of a mortgage. The law, realizing the useful place 
which the farm owner and the home owner occupy in our social 
scheme, protects each in a special manner when loans are made on 
his land. In the desire to protect him, the law says to the lender, 
“You must give this owner of land one year (which is the usual time 
after serving notice upon him that you expect to sell his land), for 
the purpose of paying his mortgage and redeeming his debt.” This 
period is called the period of redemption. Many city banks prefer 
not to make mortgage loans on the theory that a bank should have 
its money so loaned that it can be collected easily and readily on 
the date of maturity, rather than at the end of a long period of re- 
demption. The security element, as you see, does not enter into con- 
sideration here, since farm loans, when well made, are usually very 
secure. It is the lack of liquidness, or easy collectibility, which 
makes them undesirable bank collateral. 


BILLS RECEIVABLE 
Mr. Smith has still another method open to him for obtaining 
funds from his banker. He has sold, let us say, a considerable bill 


of merchandise to a dealer in a smaller community, who wishes first 
to sell the goods to his customers before paying Mr. Smith. The 
bill of goods, which Mr. Smith has thus sold, amounts to $500. — 
Mr. Smith says to Mr. Brown, the dealer in the neighboring com- 
munity, “If you cannot pay me cash, give me your ninety-day note 
for the amount of the bill of goods.” This Mr. Brown consents to do. — 
Mr. Smith then takes Mr. Brown’s note to the bank, and asks the | 
banker to give him credit for the note. As this note was taken by ~ 
Mr. Smith from Mr. Brown as an accommodation to Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Smith says to Mr. Brown, “Because I am compelled to pay 6% © 
interest to my banker to get the cash on your note, since you cannot — 
pay cash, I shall want you to pay that interest.” Mr. Brown, there-— 
fore, makes his ninety-day note for $500 and interest at 6%. This 
means that Mr. Brown will have to pay at the end of ninety days 
$500 in principal and 6% interest, $7.50, or a total of $507.50. When 
Mr. Smith takes this note to the bank, the bank gives him credit for 
$500. However, when the bank collects the note, it collects $507.50, 
the $7.50 being its charge for the use of the money. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES 

Mr. Smith might have taken from Mr. Brown a commercial 
instrument which is coming much into use today, and serves practi- 
cally the same purpose as does the note. It is known as a Trade 
Acceptance. In evidence of the trade, that is, the sale of the merchan- 
dise by Mr. Smith to Mr. Brown, Mr. Brown accepts a draft drawn on 
him by Mr. Smith at the time the goods are shipped, and made for 
the time Mr. Brown feels that it will take him to sell the merchandise, 
and for the cost of the merchandise. This serves to acknowledge the 
trade in all of its conditions; that is, the acceptor, Mr. Brown, indi- 
cates by writing his name across the face of the draft that he has 
received the merchandise which he purchased, that it is satisfactory, 
and that he has agreed to pay for it in ninety days. 

The Banker’s Acceptance, too, is a comparatively new instru- 
ment. It differs from the trade acceptance in the fact that Mr. Brown, 
who ultimately pays the $500 for his purchase of merchandise, in- 
stead of accepting Mr. Smith’s draft himself, arranges with his bank 
to do so; and when the period of ninety days has elapsed, by agree- 
ment made beforehand, he turns over to the bank the funds to pay 
the acceptance. You will observe that the bank does not loan its 
funds in this case. The guarantee of the bank establishes the credit, 
for which Mr. Brown pays a small commission. The banker’s ac- | 
ceptance is used mainly in large transactions and in foreign business. 


SHOULD PEOPLE BORROW MONEY? 

We have now outlined the main methods of making bank loans. 
Some people think that to incur a debt at the bank is in itself unwise, 
or a reflection on their business standing. Certainly this is not the 
case where the debt is contracted for legitimate business purposes. 
Incurring a debt so that one may live beyond one’s income is some- 
thing that no thrifty person would do. Careless use of credit leads 
to extravagance and disaster, but wise borrowing is an encourage- 
ment to thrift and industry. Oftentimes it is advisable to go into 
debt for goods or property, or to borrow money to make a profitable 
investment that would not otherwise be possible. Many a successful 
business man will tell you that his business was unprofitable until he 
borrowed money. The obligation itself made him put forth every 
effort to make the enterprise successful, and to save part of his in- ' 
come in order to pay the debt. The necessity for repayment made 
him more careful and energetic. 

You will understand from previous Talks, that the first function 
of the banker is to encourage industry and thrift, so that a large fund 
of deposits may be accumulated. This fund is often likened to a 
reservoir in which water is accumulated for community needs. The 
banker then loans from this fund to those furthering the business of 
the community, so that wages may be paid which, when saved, create 
new deposits. We see, in these processes, the interdependence of all 
who constitute a community. First, through work we produce; then 
the sale of what is produced pays wages; the savings from these 
wages are lodged in the bank; the bank then uses these accumulated | 
savings to loan further sums, so that we may continue to work and 
save. 

Very few business men can so conduct their business affairs that 
at no time will they need to borrow money. Situations are constantly 
arising in which the help of the bank is required. How important 
it is that our personal conduct now, when we are building character 
and capacity, be such that in the conduct of our affairs later on, when 
striving for success in business and life, we shall merit the confidence 


and help of the bank. 
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LIFE 


The Aims and Development of the 
National Safety Council 


Over and over again in the world’s his- 
tory the dreams of man have been ex- 
seeded by the fulfillment of these dreams. 

Fifteen years ago a few far-seeing men 
dreamed that the millions of accidents in- 
sidental to the carrying on of industry, 
which were bringing death, suffering, and 
privation in the homes of workers, could be 
sonsiderably reduced. Like the pioneers 
yf every great movement, they were scoffed 
at and jeered—told that “it couldn’t be 
Jone.” But from their dreams grew the 
safety movement, and the realization has 
far exceeded even their dreams, for the 
safety movement has demonstrated that 
5 per cent. of all accidental deaths and 
erious injuries in industry, as well as in 
yublic life, can be eliminated; that in sav- 
ng these lives and limbs, hundreds of mil- 
ions of dollars are saved to the workers 
n their wages, to the management of in- 
lustry, and to the public in general, and 
hat the methods used to prevent acci- 
lents also increase production, expedite 
raffic and foster a universal spirit of good 
vill. 

The National Safety Council was form- 
lly organized in New York, September, 
913, and opened its headquarters in Chi- 
ago, October 13, 1913. Its founders 
lanned a non-profit, co-operative institu- 
ion, and all of the thousands of Direc- 
ors, Executive Committeemen, Officers 
nd others who have served in the past 
ave given their services without com- 
ensation, except the staff of the head- 
uarter’s office at 168 North Michigan 
venue, Chicago, IIl. 

The purpose of the organization, as 
utlined by Mr. Robert A. Campbell, 
‘ounsel for the Illinois Steel Company, 
nd the first president, follows: 

The National Council for Industrial 
lafety proposes “To promote the conser- 
ation of human life and its incidents in 
1e industries of the nation, and to that 
nd: (a) to establish a conveniently 
cated bureau of safety information, avail- 
dle to all concerned; (b) to encourage 
ad promote throughout the country the 

rganization of those engaged or inter- 
sted in safety work into District and 
ocal Councils, in affiliation with the 
ational Council; (c) to hold annual con- 
‘esses, at which all persons interested in 
‘cident prevention, and kindred subjects, 
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THE AIR POCKET 


THE TRANSIT SITUATION] THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 


AND THE RATE OF 
FARE 


Adequate Service and Facilities Re- 
quire Adequate Revenue 


The world has ever sought something 
for nothing, but it never got it and never 
can. We cannot expect a nickel to stretch 
any further in buying a car ride than it 
can be stretched in purchasing any other 
commodity. 

We believe that a reduced car fare at 
this time should not be on the city pro- 
gram. Instead of that there should be on 
the city program a stout resolve to begin 
at once the extension of real rapid transit. 

The Broad Street Subway, the Mana- 
yunk elevated, the central city loop, a new 
and swifter means of travel to the great 
southwestern section of the city are things 
which look toward progress for the entire 
municipality. 

When a city was a hamlet it needed 
no street railways. The larger it grows 
the more it leans upon them. 

Each day sees more and more of a 
great city’s population driven farther away 
from the center to the rim. This means 
that not only must a street railway sys- 
tem provide for the natural growth of 
the city. It must furnish transportation 
every day for a larger proportion of all 
the people who dwell here. 

Residents are forced away from big 
city centers by business, so that where 
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BUILDING STATISTICS 


As Applied to the Present Real Estate 
Situation 


As Philadelphia is a city of homes and 
the main concern with most of us is in the 
matter of homes, a study of the two-story 
dwelling seems to be the best study to 
bring out some very pertinent facts re- 
garding the housing situation. The 
number of two-story dwellings, the 
relation of its price individually and 
in mass to the total construction and 
some other statistics are here dis- 
cussed, and if in the matter of judg- 
ment there is a difference of opinion, 
still the reader will then be able to some- 
what intelligently base his own conclu- 
sion, 

In the month of April, 1915, the Bureau 
of Police made a survey of the “city” and 
found 18,091 vacant dwellings. In the 
West Philadelphia district there were 
3,669—a district which is practically 
residential—while District No. 4, which 
will be designated as the Kensington 
district, lying south of Lehigh, east of 
Broad and north of Vine—a manufactur- 
ing district—had 3,929 vacant houses. 
The pepulation of West Philadelphia was 
288,200 with 71,398 dwellings, against 
276,350 persons and 56,101 dwellings for 
the Kensington district. In the old city 
proper, lying between Vine and South, 
with a population of 85,900 persons and 
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TRY . 


Its National and International Progress 


Commercially speaking, radio is but two 
years old, but in this brief period of 
time it has earned for itself, and justly 
so, the right to be termed an industry. 

America may be justly proud of the 
fact that the centre of the world’s most 
modern communication system has been 
transferred from London to New York, 
although London still retains its pre-emi- 
nence as the cable center. 

In this country we have six of the great- 
est radio stations in the world. They 
are located at Marion, Massachusetts; 
Rocky Point, Long Island; New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, and Tuckerton, New 
Jersey. In these four locations are six 
stations. At Riverhead, Long Island, 
there is also a great mutiplex station. 
These transmitting and receiving stations 
are connected by wire with a central 
station in New York City, where the 
combined transmitting and receiving fa- 
cilities are directly controlled. 

It is but little realized that at the pres- 
ent time with radio but two years old 
this central station in New York is han- 
dling between 25 and 30 per cent. of the 
entire volume of messages which are 
being sent between the United States and 
Europe. The remaining 70 or 75 per cent. 
of the messages are carried by the seven- 
teen cables which connect this country 
with Europe. 

On the Pacific coast the radio station 
at San Francisco handles more than 50 
per cent. of all messages between the Far 
East and the United States, there being 
but one cable line connecting this coun- 
try with the Orient. This comparison is 
not made with any disparagement of the 
cables, but merely to show the rapid 
strides which have been made with radio 
but in its infancy. 

At the present time there is direct 
communication by radio between the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Japan, and the coming year will 
see the same service with Brazil, Argen- 
tine, Poland, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia, and countries of the Far East. 

From a technical standpoint an impor- 
tant aspect of radio communication is its 
possibility for high speed transmission. 
At the present time it has been found 
practicable to send and receive over 100 
words per minute, and operate duplex, 
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which means sending and receiving at the 
same time, or, 200 total words per minute. 


The significance of high speed is 
cheaper communication. Cheaper com- 
munication means greater intercourse 


among nations and people with the com- 
mercial and social advantages that follow 
favorable international relations and inter- 
national understanding. At the present 
time a radio letter service has been estab- 
lished between this country with Germany 
and Great Britain at the extremely low 
rate of six cents a word without any 
limitation as to the number of words. 

On the evening of November 22, 1922, 
at a meeting of the New York Electrical 
Society a practical demonstration of the 
commercial use of radio was given by 
Mr. David Sarnoff, Vice President and 
General Manager of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

A radio switchboard had been installed 
in the auditorium which connected to 
the great station at Riverhead, Long 
Island. Before the members of the soci- 


ety a message was sent to England,} 


Norway, France, and Germany, and the 
elapsed time between sending the mes- 
sage and receiving the replies was in the 
case of England 45 seconds, Norway 55 
seconds, France 1 minute and 15 seconds, 
and Germany 2 minutes and 40 seconds. 

Less than a year ago trial tests were 
witnessed of a United States battleship 
under radio control off the Eastern coast. 
Without a single man on board, the ship 
was at all times under perfect control 
from the shore station. The ship was 
started, stopped, reversed, and controlled 
as though human hands had been on 
board. In 1922 government officials wit- 
nessed a practical demonstration of radio 
control of aeroplanes. An aeroplane with- 
out a person aboard under radio control 
took off the ground, made a perfect flight 
and a perfect landing, being at all times un- 
der the control of the radio ground station. 

The establishment of an international 
radio telephone service only waits upon 
certain technical developments. At the 
present time it is technically possible for 
a business man in Chicago or New York 
to pick up the telephone in his office, ob- 
tain a connection with radio central, hurl 
his voice across the Atlantic Ocean and 
connect from the European radio central 
with the representative of his house in 
London or Paris. It has been stated that 
this service will be in actual operation 
within three years. 

The time may come—it surely will 
come—when great public men will not 
address audiences of merely two or 
three thousand people. It is conceiv- 
able the day will come when a statesman 
in the United States or Europe will be 
able to speed his message through the 
air to every city in the nation and to all 
the nations of the world without visiting 
them at all. 


,over 1915 figures. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BUILDING 
STATISTICS 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 
12,277 dwellings, there were found 1,345 
empty dwellings. Getting another view 
of the situation as to the density of that 
year, by dividing the total population of 
1,685,550 by 357,125 houses available, the 
density per house would be 4.7 persons. 
Yet in spite of the fact that- we had 
18,091 empty dwelling houses in 1915, we 
built 8,806 two-story dwellings at the cost 
of $18,390,800, which represents 47 per 
cent of the total cost of all building 
for that year. This percentage is the 
highest percentage from years 1900 to 
1922. At that period we were not in the 
war, but were just beginning to feel Eu- 
rope’s buying power, and the price per 
house averaged the same as in 1911. In 
1916, Europe was buying more, and we 
spent $17,766,375, a sum almost equal to 
the previous year in amount, but the 
houses only reaching 7,204 in number. 
But Philadelphia had crossed the Rubi- 
con, because although this amount of 
money represented 36 per cent of her 
total construction that year, yet the in- 
dividual house reached the figure of 
$2,408, practically an advance of $400 
Since that time the 
individual cost per house has advanced 
each year, until the years 1919, 1921, 1922, 
being about $4,800 for a two-story dwell- 
ing. In 1920, the houses built were excep- 
tional and do not represent the average. 

But this climbing up of prices cannot 
go on forever, and the time is approach- 
ing when the house price must stabilize 
or deflate under the advance. 

If the number of two-story dwelling 
houses is plotted as a curve from the 
years 1900 to 1922, and this curve reduced 
to a mean level to equalize the high and 
low spots, a line of 6,500 houses per year 
is the result. Now we have here a mean 
that represents old and new conditions. 
In 1900, there were no tenements and no 
two-family houses. In 1920 there are 
2,604 tenement and apartment houses, 
and the two-family houses are built in 
rows. Philadelphia is now building up a 
Metropolitan district, and there seems as 
much building activity in suburbs as in 
the city. Units are now forced to adopt 
building Jaws and zoning to protect such 
a development. 

Taking our 6,500 dwelling houses which 
represent the old and the new conditions, 
it would be better to take 75 per cent of 
6,500, which is about 4,900 houses, as our 
future nermal development. Taking the 
years 1917, 1918, 1920, 1921, as Pharaoh’s 
lean years, Philadelphia built 6,105 
houses when 19,600 should have been the 
number, based on 4,900 a year. This 
shows a loss of 15,700 two-story dwelling 
houses in four years, but it is not as 
great as 18,000 empty buildings in 1915. 
Suppose to our 4,900 houses a year, which 
is a normal development there is added 


25 per cent for the abnormal develop- 
ment, making 6,500 houses. Should the 
total building construction reach $80,000,- 
000 a year for the next two years, and 40 
per cent of this yearly spent for two-story 
dwelling houses, Philadelphia might be 
able to add 12,000 houses, and thus 
almost overcome the loss of the four 
years mentioned as lean years. This, of 
course, would leave us at least 9,000 
houses yet to make up. But do we want 
to do this? In the Sunday edition of one 
of our newspapers there were 334 sepa- 
rate advertisements, advertising in most 
cases rooms, not one room, and 329 ad- 


vertisements for houses, one reaching as 
high as 40 houses. A hasty perusal of 
the telephone book showed the names of 
1,800 real estate brokers and agents. If 
each one of the last named gentlemen 
had only three two-story dwellings for 
sale, it would amount to 5,400 houses. 
Under the present conditions it would be 
wise for investors, directors of building 
associations, and others to watch the 
building statistics for the next two years 
and strive. to stabilize what we have, for 
we are approaching normal conditions 
under a new regime. 
Manton E. Hisss. 


TABLE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
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1904 28,967,760 5,860 11,613,043 40 1,972 
1905 34,822,235 8.270 16,007,175 46 1.936] » 
1906 40,711,510 8,940 17,017,375 42 1,904] § 
1907 36,659,655 7,317 13,385,135 37 1.828 | > 
1908 28,408,580 5,405 10,380,450 37 1,920 (% 1549,008 326,612 480 
1909 42,881,370 8,734 16,711,230 39 1,913 |S 
1910 37,866,565 8,009 15,944,775 42 1,991|$ 
1911 40,030,985 7,633 15,959.075 40 2.090 
1912 37,173,635 4,648 10,456,195 28 2,249 
1913 38,763,850 4,401 9,934,925 26 2258] » 
1914 35,419,605 6,418 12,997,300 37 2023] & 
1915 39,444,125 8,806 18,390,800 47 2,088 | > 
1916 49,896,570 7,204 17,766,375 36 2,468 (% 1:685,550 357,123 2,456 
1917 34,016,480 2,386 6,328,020 18 2.6528 
1918 15,452,670 "884 2,885,710 19 3,265 | 
1919 65,088,750 4,642 22,298,700 35 4,804 
fs 
1920 55,305,400 923 6,297,750 11 6,823 | & 
1921 42,540,780 1,912 9,184,265 22 4,804 bes. 1,823,779 384,405 2,943 
1922 114,881,040 8,827 39,553,875 37 4,735 [.° 
~ 
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NATIONALIZING THE CONSERVA- 
TION OF HUMAN LIFE 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


may take part in practical discussion of 
| vital problems, and also have opportunity 
to examine carefully prepared exhibits; 
to publish and give wide distribution to 
proceedings of such congresses; (d) to 
encourage and assist in the practical 
| standardization of safety devices, safe con- 
ditions and practices; (e) to give the 
widest publicity, through its own publica- 
tions and other channels, to all matters 
calculated to promote industrial safety; 
(f) in general, to initiate, promote, co- 
operate with and obtain the assistance of 
/any and all activities or agencies calcu- 
lated to conserve human life and its acci- 
dents in the nation’s industries; and to 
participate in and aid other activities for 
the welfare of the industrial workers of 
the country.” 
Starting in 1913 with forty mem- 
bers, it now has a membership of nearly 
3500 factories, railroads, public service 
companies, mines, insurance companies, 
technical schools, taxicab companies, 
stores, public safety commissions, etc. 
Collaborating with and assisting the 
Council in this work are such organiza- 
tions and bodies as the American Red 
Cross, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Gas Association, 
the National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, the Bureau of Cas- 
‘| ualty and Surety Underwriters and other 
insurance organizations, the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Interstate Commerce 


= 


Commission, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the American Electric 
Railway Commission, and many others. 
At the present time forty local safety 
councils, organized and sponsored by the 


national body, are existing as local public: 


safety bodies in as many cities. In the 
communities in which they are function- 
ing, the local safety councils act as a 
clearing house of local sentiment and 
action in establishing safer and better 
public and industrial conditions. 

These organizations are maintained and 
financed locally; the National Safety 
Council acts in the capacity of an adviser 


and maintains a close relation with the} 


aims, purposes, and policies of each local 
body. The Council also carries on much 
effective work through State and city pub- 
lic safety commissions. Standardization 


of traffic regulations, safety emblems and} 


colors, and educational methods is one 
objective of the Public Safety Division 
of the Council in its co-operative efforts 
with these agencies. The main hope and 
purpose is now to organize and co-ordinate 
every community to carry on aggressive, 
enthusiastic, and continuous campaigns 
against avoidable accidents of all kinds. 

The Council is now undertaking the 
biggest job of its existence—that of curb- 
ing the national loss of life caused annu- 
ally by automobile accidents. 

The purpose of the undertaking is three- 
fold: 

First, to reduce as far as possible the 
number of fatalities resulting from auto- 
mobile accidents which now approximate 
twelve to fifteen thousand a year—people 
die of automobile accidents at the rate of 
thirty and more a day. 

Second, to save for industry and the 
public at large the millions of dollars 
caused each year through property dam- 
age resulting from automobile accidents 
—this loss amounting to $500,000 a year 
in a city a little more than half a million 
population. 

Third, to save for industry some of the 
many millions of dollars now paid out 
annually for compensation, medical at- 
tention, lost time, and damage for per- 
sonal injuries resulting from automobile 
accidents. 

The Council has Field Secretaries who 
are constantly at work, first in this com- 
munity and then in that, organizing and 
directing and making more efficient the 
effort of citizens, civic organizations and 
local safety councils in developing a 
higher sense of personal and public safety. 
Through its official magazine, the National 
Safety News, the Council passes on ideas 
and reports of experiments and successes 
attained in the various cities engaged in 
this humanitarian work. 

The Managing Director and Secretary 
of the National Safety Council is Mr. W. 
H. Cameron, 168 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. We assume that any inquiries 
regarding the Council will be gladly 
answered by Mr. Cameron. 


THE TRANSIT SITUATION 
RATE OF FARE 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
once many could walk to and from their 
daily occupations, now virtually everybody 
must ride. 

But that is not all. The average length 
of the ride which the people must take 
constantly grows larger as the city be- 
comes larger. 

Now, if at the very time when neces- 
sity calls for more cars and swifter travel, 
a reduced fare shall necessitate a cur- 
tailment of street railway facilities, then 
the entire city must be subjected to a slow 
but ever-increasing paralysis. 

Practically the entire working popula- 
tion of Philadelphia must be moved to and 
from its home to its place of work twice 
each day. This movement last year aver- 
aged the enormous daily total of 2,323,000. 

Thirteen years ago the daily average 


AND 
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'was only a little more than half that num- 


ber, or 1,210,000. 

Yet thirteen years ago the city popula- 
tion was in excess of 1,500,000, while to- 
day it does not probably exceed 2,000,000. 

It will be seen that while the gain in 
the city’s population was, assuming the 
present population to be 2,000,000, about 
33 per cent., the growth in daily street 
railway travel was almost 100 per cent. 

In other words patrons of the street 
railway system grow about three times 
as fast as the population. 

This growth is certain to be maintained, 
unless there shall be such a curtailment 
of facilities that will not permit of such 
growth, or else a stagnation of industrial 
and commercial enterprise that would not 
require it. 

The latter could only be produced by 
some such short-sighted policy as a gen- 
eral and widespread crippling of our tran- 
sit system. 

Two things are certain beyond dispute. 
First, there are daily more passengers to 
be accommodated. Second, there is a 
daily increase in the average distance 
which the passengers must travel. 

Do these 2,323,000 daily passengers who 
now use the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
cars desire a greater extension of serv- 
ice, or would they select a cutting down 
in order to obtain a slightly lower fare? 

The difference between a five-cent fare 
and a fare of six and a quarter cents ap- 
plied twice daily means for a passenger 
two and a half cents—half the price of a 
package of chewing gum. 

Since the whole city, industrially consid- 
ered, must stand or fall by its ability to 
get its people to and from work, shall the 
city, as a whole, profit more by restoring 
that two and a half cents daily to each 
rider, or by ignoring the fare as the chief 
factor in the problem, bend every energy 
toward creating a greater and a better 
rapid transit system? 

The latter seems to be the course to 
pursue. 

Never before was the adage, “time is 
money,” so nearly true as it is today. 
Time now means more in money than 


ever before, that is certain. An hour or 
half hour represents more dollars than 
it did even a decade ago. 

Doubtless it will represent more ten 
years hence than it does now. Wasting 
time to save fractions of a cent is not a 
method by which Philadelphia became 
great. 

This city requires time savers, not time 
spenders. 

It needs a lessening, not a lengthening, 
of the hours spent in street railway trans- 
portation. It needs less waiting for cars, 
not longer waiting, which is a thing that 
would inevitably come with a wholesale 
cut in fares which could result in nothing 
but a corresponding cut in service. 

None of these things can successfully 
be put into effect if at the very start capi- 
tal is to be scared away by threats of a 
car fare which would render the entire 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit system unprof- 
itable. 

One of the greatest assets a city can 
possess is a high-class street railway serv- 
ice. One of the worst advertisements a 
city can get is a reputation for a slow and 
inadequate service. 

A small difference in the price of a 
fare, really means much less to a vast 
majority of the 2,323,000 daily passengers 
here, than does waiting for cars, over- 
crowding of cars and a long, tedious jour- 
ney in cars. 

Getting a million people downtown in 
the morning and taking them home in the 
evening, and doing it with speed and com- 
fort, is far more to be desired than a 
reduction in fare which would mean little 
to the average rider, but represent the dif- 
ference between life and disaster for an 
operating company. 

It is a rare thing to hear any individual 
complain about the size of his fare. Un- 
fortunately for the city it is a far more 
common thing to hear complaints about 
delays, long waits for cars, an over- 
crowded condition of cars, or a too great 
time in getting from distant points to the 
center of the city. 

Taking free transfers and three-cent ex- 
changes into the count, the average fare 
paid last year by the 848,000,000 street 
railway passengers in Philadelphia was 
4.91 cents. That compares with an aver- 
age 4.15 cents in 1910. 

It would be difficult to find many other 
instances where the purchasing value of a 
dollar has gone up so little in thirteen 
years as it has in our street railway cars. 

Food, clothes, rent, taxes, fuel and the 
price of every article of the luxury class 
have advanced far more than that. Steam 
railroad fares have gone up much more 
during the same period. 

But the price of all the things which 
the Rapid Transit Company itself must 
buy, and that includes labor, has risen 
as fast as for everyone else. 

Indeed, what it buys has advanced 
much more in price than what it sells, 
namely transportation. There would seem 
to be no solid ground for an argument 
in favor of lower fares at this time. 


as to 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PORT OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA 


Its Advantages to Shippers 


Great as is the trade which has already 
been developed at the Port of Philadel- 
phia, every condition exists favoring a far 
larger development. It would be very 
interesting to know how many individuals 
have any idea of the money that has been 
spent in the development of the Port. 

The total expenditures on the Port of 
Philadelphia exceed $200,000,000, a far 
larger sum than has been spent on the 
development of any Port in the United 
States with the exception of New York. 

Director George F. Sproule, of the De- 
partment of Wharves, Docks and Ferries, 
estimates that Philadephia’s facilities in 
their present state of development are 
capable of handling approximately 50,- 
000,000 tons of water-borne traffic a year. 

The calendar year of 1922 as to the 
volume of commerce passing through the 
Port of Philadelphia went down into his- 
tory as one of the most remarkable 
periods in the annals of the Port. The 
registered tonnage of vessels arriving at 
and departing from the Port of Philadel- 
phia during 1922 was greater than at any 
other time in the history of the Port, and 
was sufficient to move over 49,000,000 tons 
of cargo. 

Few, if any, realize the gigantic growth 
of the Port of Philadelphia in the past 
fifty years. An idea of the rapid growth 
of the Port’s commerce can be obtained 
from the following table which shows the 
total registered tonnage of vessels passing 
through the Port: 


EOC) atateteteteyar sleieiatetelelaisiercteeie’sis's 5,834,000 
The endian Beg AG ne eee OBO 6,476,000 
UANU) oF Nine Ae BRoAS sans ahnae 11,881,000 
ERO arepeteineen eieteials ioiaie tal efeis/<. 14,321,000 
LO2Z0 erect arsratiesiwieishegei ceive Nore 16,909,000 
NOD Ueeeig cine c srominadercetenatens 19,816,000 


The development of the shipping facili- 
ties of the Port have at all times kept 
abreast of the great increase in commerce. 
Since 1907 over $40,000,000 has been 
spent in the development of the facilities 
of the Port by the City of Philadelphia 
and the State of Pennsylvania under the 
Department of Wharves, Docks and Fer- 
ries. 

Delaware Avenue, the great marginal 
highway of the Port, was at one time a 
street of less than fifty feet in width. It 
is now an immense highway, having been 
widened, extended and improved for over 
six miles, now varying in width from 150 
to 250 feet. Delaware Avenue is by far 
the most modern marginal highway of any 
Port in this country. 

The railroad facilities of Philadelphia’s 
main waterfront are unique among the 
Atlantic Coast Ports. Three great con- 
tinental trunk line systems, the Pennsyl- 
vania System, the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, and the Baltimore and Ohio, main- 


tain well-equipped marine terminals. 
The situation of the city on the continen- 
tal side of the Delaware River makes pos- 
sible the great advantage of ship side by 
rail delivery of all freight, and renders 
unnecessary the expensive system of light- 
erage and transfer by car float as used in 
New York, and to some degree in prac- 
tically all of the ports in this country. 

In addition to the above lines, the 
waterfront is served by the Philadelphia 


Coast Ports. The differential in freight 
rates is very interesting. It is 2 cents 
per 100 pounds cheaper to ship export 
freight to Philadelphia than to New York 
from Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Youngs- 
town, Cincinnati, Fort Wayne and Pitts- 
burgh; from Trenton it is 6% cents 
cheaper per 100 pounds; from Harrisburg, 
14 cents, and from York, 11 cents. It 
should also be remembered that in Phila- 
delphia there are no lighterage charges, 


WHY IMPORTS? 


O, I CAN’T see the need of foreign trade,” said Green, from Green- 
ville, in the heart of the corn belt. “The United States of America is a 
self-supporting, self-respecting country which needs no foreign prod- 


ucts. 


If we'd only stick to our home-grown foods the farmers would get 


decent pay, instead of having to suffer from foreign competition with its 


cheap labor.” 


His city cousin looked up from the editorial on the Ship Subsidy Bill, 
and smiled. “What did you eat for lunch this noon,” he inquired. 

“Oh, I never eat much lunch, especially when I go with Edith to her 
club. But we had soup, a pineapple nut salad (with mayonnaise dressing), 


chocolate ice cream and cocoanut cake with coffee. 


Edith had tea.” 


“You don’t suppose the pineapple was raised in the United States? Of 
course, Hawaii is much the same, but most of our nuts are imported, as 
well as the chocolate and cocoanut for your dessert. And surely you don’t 
mean to give up coffee, or do you plan to grow it on your farm?” 

“T could manage with tea, but, of course, we import that, too.” 

“In fact, since Volstead has cut off alcoholic drinks, if we cut off coffee, 
tea and chocolate, the United States will not have any beverages left.” 

“Quite true, but even if we continued to bring in those things we needn’t 
have much foreign trade, without having to fall back on the sassafras tea of 


our ancestors.” 


The city man looked the other up and down carefully, explaining, “I 


just wanted to see what you had on. 


Suppose we begin with your hat.” 


“IT hoped you’d notice it, for it was made right in your city of Philadel- 
phia. No foreign trade there,” Mr. Green chuckled. 

“Perhaps not. But had you considered what it was made of? Somebody 
killed a rabbit in Australia—and some of that rabbit’s fur is in your hat.” 


“JT wish I’d got another kind.” 


“If you had, it would have been made from Argentine nutria. 


Phila- 


delphia imports hundreds of thousands of those skins annually for use in 
hat making. But since your hat is stiff, remember that the brim is dipped 


in a shellac and water preparation.” 


“Don’t we make our own shellac?” 
“We treat it for the market, but one Philadelphia firm imports 150,000 


“pounds of shellac annually for its hats. 


But Brazil also contributes crude 


rubber to cement the oil silk under the sweat band of your hat.” 
“And I suppose the silk is imported, too.” 
“Certainly, Japan and Italy supply that as well as the silk for your tie.” 
“But we do make shoes here,” and Mr. Green drew a breath of relief. 
“Surely, but the glazed kid in your shoes comes from a goat that prob- 
ably lived near Ceara, Brazil, and if goats are scarce in Ceara, a Turkish 


goat may have escaped a massacre to contribute to your shoes. 


Uncle Sam 


buys one hundred million dollars’ worth of imported hides and leather for 


shoes.” 


“Of course, we could raise our own goats, though I shouldn’t want to 
after our experience with one Nanny we got for the boys.” 

“I suppose you don’t want to go with your shoes unpolished?” 

“Certainly not, even if I’m not a city man.” 

“Did you know that one of the chief ingredients for shoe blacking is 
carnauba wax from Northeastern Brazil?” 

“Oh, quit it. I’m sorry I ever mentioned foreign trade. I forgot you 


were related to Cattell.” 


Belt Line Railroad Company, a quasi- 
public corporation, by means of which the 
occupants of any private or public wharf 
can obtain direct railroad service from or 
to any of the above-mentioned railroads. 
This close proximity between the land 
and water transportation of the Port is 
of very great value. 

The railroad lines entering the Port of 
Philadelphia carry the products of the 
country and of foreign countries to and 
from Philadelphia at an average freight 
cost lower than at any other Atlantic 


and these savings are as effective in the 
import trade as in the export trade. 

The Federal Government’s project of a 
35-foot channel from Philadelphia to the 
sea has progressed very rapidly. Of the 
63 miles of channel covered by this 
project 53% miles have been completed, 
and the remainder of the work is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

The construction of the great municipal 
piers for the Port are well under way. 
The Southwark Group have been com- 
pleted for some time, and the Girard and 


the Moyamensing Group are now under 
construction. The large structure now 
under way at the foot of Market Street is 
one of the Girard Group which will ad- 
join the Delaware River Bridge. Every 
municipal pier is rented and the demand 
for pier space far exceeds the develop- 
ment program and the very marked in- 
crease in the volume of shipping. In ad- 
dition to the great Municipal piers, the 
Port has 267 wharves for the accommoda- 
tion of every character of vessel, 159 
projecting piers and 41 piers representing 
the waterfront terminals of the three 
trunk lines with rail connections which 
extend over the entire American con- 
tinent. 

In 1922, $3,425,000 was spent in new 
developments along the waterfront by 
the city. Over $4,000,000 in contract 
work for 1923 is now under way which 
will be insufficient to meet the ever-grow- 
ing commerce of the Port. 

The large piers at Oregon Avenue, 
which are the largest in the world, and 
which were erected by the United States 
Government at a cost of over $15,000,000, 
have been turned over from the uses of 
war to commercial enterprises. These 
gigantic warehouses and piers now stand 
as a lasting remembrance of Philadel- 
phia’s greatest gain from the war. 

It has been predicted that as a result 
of this large enterprise a concentration of 
the flour trade will take place at this 
Port which would result in approximately 
1,000,000 tons of flour being handled an- 
nually. : 

The growth of the Port of Philadelphia 
as a grain handling center is emphasized 
by the decision of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway Company to build a new 
modern grain elevator at Port Richmond, 
and that of the Pennsylvania System to en- 
large its Girard Point grain terminal. 
With these improvements Philadelphia 
will have a storage capacity for 7,000,000 
bushels of grain. The Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway Company has also an- 
nounced the award of contracts to build 
a large coal dumper at its Port Richmond 
terminal at a cost of over $1,000,000 and 
a capacity of 50,000 tons per day. 

In 1922 the Port of Philadelphia Ocean 
Traffic Bureau was established, represent- 
ing a unification of the strongest munici- 
pal, civic and commercial interests with 
the development of the Port of Philadel- 
phia as the object. Through this bureau 
and the Foreign Trade Convention’s in- 
fluence in conjunction with other Phila- 
delphia maritime interests, a marked in- 
crease in the number of steamship lines 
operating from this Port was accom- 
plished. 

Charles M. Schwab, upon an occasion, 
referring to the Port of Philadelphia, said: 

“Philadelphia ought to be the best Port 
in the country. You have great terminals, 
great docks and fine ocean steamship 
terminals, because you have good railroad 
connections. Any money spent to im- 
prove all of these will be money well 
spent for city or state,” 
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Note.—This series will comprise ten subjects as compiled 


by the Committee on Public Education of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, being somewhat revised by us for publication 


in THE Corn EXCHANGE. 


One subject will be treated each 


month, Read them yourself, then hand to the children. Help 
the children to understand them. They are intended primarily 
for the schools, but there is much in these articles that will 
broaden the education of all of us in banking matters. 


CHARACTER THE BASIS OF BANK CREDIT 
SUBJECT No. 4 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
having a commercial department. 


In former Talks on “Taking the Mystery Out of Banking,” you 
have been told of a number of transactions that make up a part of the 
daily round of a bank’s work. These have revealed certain business 
ideals and business methods, STANDARDS OF ACTION, we might 
call them, which are adhered to both by the bank and by all who 

rightly use its services. You will recognize that the basis of all bank 
credit as well as all business credit is CHARACTER. 


THE MEANING OF CREDIT 


In banking, the word “credit” has various meanings. We say 
banks deal in credit. For example, when you deposit money, your 
account receives credit for the amount deposited, and the bank con- 
\tinues to owe you until you withdraw your money. Again, in business 
language, the bank extends “a line of credit” to a customer by agree- 
‘ing to lend him reasonable amounts whenever he needs money. 
‘When you borrow money on your note at the bank, you are granted 
credit because of your promise to repay. When you endorse the note 
| of a friend who borrows money from the bank, the loan is made upon 
‘the joint credit of both; if your friend does not pay the note when 
due, you are required to pay it. When a railroad, a manufacturing 
concern, a town, or a government issues bonds, it uses its credit. 
Those who buy the bonds rely for repayment of their money, when the 
bonds mature, upon the maker’s credit standing and promise to pay. 
‘When a merchant buys goods without paying cash, at the time of pur- 
chase, credit is granted him. When goods are sold over the counter 
\to a customer who carries a charge account, credit is granted. In 
both cases, credit is granted in the belief that later on the bills will 
ne paid. Thus credit enters into all business, and particularly into 
‘the business of banking. Without credit, our present day business 
system could not exist. 

Credit implies confidence. Credit transactions are possible only 

| people have CONFIDENCE in each other, and confidence can 
exist only where good character exists. Without good character, there 
is little chance of success in any business undertaking. The business 
man of strong character has fixed habits of honesty, industry, and 


thrift. Like Longfellow’s “Village Blacksmith,” he can “look the 
whole world in the face.” He has nothing to conceal. When he 
needs the help of the bank, he presents to the banker all the facts 
concerning the financial situation, and, because he deals openly and 
frankly, he wins the banker’s confidence, and sound advice as to the 
right course to pursue. Bankers are in constant touch with the credit 
standing of local business concerns, and have much to do with their 
general reputation. Every successful business man looks upon his 
credit standing at the bank as a most valuable asset, and he maintains 
it by square dealing. He knows that the bank can help him in many 
ways to establish and maintain a good business and credit reputation. 

There is truth in the old adage, “honesty is the best policy.” It 
pays to be honest. Doubtless there are a few men who are honest in 
business largely because it does pay, but most men are successful in 
their business and in their lives, because their characters are built 
on the policy of honesty and industry. 

A MAN MUST PAY WHAT HE OWES. If he refuses to pay 
his debts, it soon becomes known that he is not of good character, and 
is not worthy of confidence. Those from whom he would buy, refuse 
to trust him. The bank declines to grant him credit. Then come busi- 
ness failure, and a long up-hill fight to get on his feet again, and to 
live down the mistakes and dishonor of the past. The habit of 
honesty should be formed early in life, and adhered to under every 
circumstance. Make it your fixed purpose never to contract a debt 
that you are not reasonably sure of being able to pay. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT 


Honesty is not the only factor involved in credit. One may be 
extremely careful to keep promises or agreements, and yet may not 
deserve credit at the bank. Here, for instance, is Mr. Jones, a man 
of forty, of excellent morals, who has enjoyed a fair income for 
many years, and who now sees an opportunity to purchase a business 
for himself. He requires financial assistance. He calls on a banker, 
who has known him for a long time, and asks how he may obtain 
the necessary credit. The banker inquires as to the nature of the 
business, what the cost will be to purchase it, and what Mr. Jones 
can command in ready money, or other resources. The banker learns 
that Mr. Jones, at the age of forty, has no money, or property of his 
own. It is clear to the banker that Mr. Jones lacks the ability to 
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manage wisely his affairs. He has not had enough determination 
and strength of character to save money. He has not learned to adapt 
his expenses to his income, and so has not yet proved that he could 
make financial progress, even under more favorable circumstances. 
Moreover, it is usually true that, if men do not invest some of their 
own money, that is, have an interest in the business they take up, they 
lack incentive and become easily discouraged. The business lags and 
eventually fails, in which case, those who have provided the capital 
for it lose their investment. The banker knows that it would not be 
wise for anyone to assume such a financial risk, and Mr. Jones prob- 
ably finds that the bank can do nothing for him. He must give up his 
opportunity to some one else who has saved money. 

Banks are public servants, but that does not place them under 
obligation to serve those who are unfair in their business dealings or 
who are lacking personally in the great principles underlying oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, to be known as a careful and thrifty person is the 
best assurance that the bank will extend financial help when it is 
needed. 

How essential it is that each of us cultivates the habit of saving! 
On every hand we see reckless waste. It is not always easy to prac- 
tice thrift, but such practice leads to success. The ability to save 
money, even in a small way, has much to do with future business 
success and prosperity. Some one has said, “Opportunity does busi- 
ness on a strictly cash basis. She smiles upon those with a bank 
account, and laughs at those without one.” 


MISTAKEN IDEAS ABOUT OWING MONEY 


Many people who are unfamiliar with business think that one 
should shun contracting a debt, as one would shun an attack of 
malaria. They fail to distinguish between contracting wise and un- 
wise debts. It is desirable and wise to use one’s credit, that is, go 
into debt, for the purchase of a home, because such a debt encourages 
the family to save, and to live on a sound basis. The earnest young 
student should, if necessary, borrow a reasonable amount of money to 
complete his education. This is an investment in personal ability, 
and will pay dividends in greater success. Another wise use of credit 
is to borrow for the purpose of buying good bonds. Suppose you 
desire to buy a Liberty Bond for $100. You can pay $20 down, bor- 
row $80 from the bank, and pay this latter amount out of savings. 
Such a debt would be regarded as a wise investment, and would help 
you to financial success, because you would save, in order to pay the 
amount borrowed. Many a prosperous business man began his for- 
tune with such accumulations. 

There are circumstances, however, under which one should never 
borrow money. Never incur a debt in a speculative venture. Many 
people become afflicted with the “get-rich-quick” fever. In their at- 


tempt to gain sudden wealth, they invest not only their own money, 
but often that borrowed from others. Beware of the lust for easy 
money! OF THE PEOPLE WHO SPECULATE, NINETY-FIVE 
PER CENT LOSE. 

Neither should debts be incurred for the purchase of pleasure- 
giving possessions. Such debts are an abuse of the charge account. 
They are millstones around the necks of countless families. The per- 
son who lives beyond his income is destroying the very rock upon 
which his future success must be built. 

Life’s success rests on the principles of character. “Every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit.” If we form unwise habits, we shall be as the corrupt tree, 
which is hewn down. If we form wise habits, we shall be as the good 
tree, and enjoy happiness and prosperity. 


CHARACTER IN BANK MANAGEMENT 


The progressive bank adheres to the same standards that are 
expected of its patrons. Because it is well managed, it commands 
the confidence of its customers. Its business methods are beyond 
reproach. It excludes business of doubtful reputation. It has no 
part in the feverish struggle for sudden wealth, but holds steadily 
to those sound standards well known to all successful men of affairs. 
Well-managed banks are regarded with great respect, and they assume 
a place of ever-increasing importance in the business life of the com- 
munity. With the bank, as with the individual, success is a matter of 
character and capable management. | 


NEED FOR BANKING EDUCATION 


Some thoughtless people criticize banks because they do not 
make loans more freely. It must be remembered that the bank whose 
business it is to receive deposits, as well as to grant loans, stands 
chiefly as a trustee of the money belonging to its depositors. It has 
the care and control of their funds, and must so hold and invest these 
as to insure their return, upon demand, to the depositor. Aside from 
the safeguards thrown about bank deposits by law, such as the 
required legal reserve referred to in a previous talk, and regular 
examinations of all banks by either the Federal, or State Banking 
Commissioners, the banker’s judgment and experience must dictate 
the course to be followed by his bank. He must know when to expand 
his loans, and when to curtail them. Being human, bankers also 
make mistakes of judgment. As a rule, they are men of high business 
integrity, eager to serve their communities; men who deserve public 
confidence and good will. When the public thoroughly understands 
the workings and services of the bank, greater benefits will be derived 
by the community and by our country as a whole. 
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A STACK OF MUSIC SIX 
MILES HIGH 


The Theodore Presser Company and Its 
Remarkable Growth 


A Pittsburgh lad who went to college in 
Ohio and began his business career in 
Lynchburg, Va., came to Philadelphia 40 


| years ago and made the most prodigious 


success in his line of work of any man 
in the world. 

Viewed from any side, Theodore 
Presser has carved out a career altogether 


| unique. 


First, as a practical instructor in music, 
he has undoubtedly exerted a wider influ- 
ence than any other man or woman of 
his time. 

As a publisher of music he stands at the 


_ top, while as the founder and long editor, 


and for 40 years owner, of the Etude, he 
has the satisfaction of being entirely in a 
class alone. 

Not only does his music magazine have 
a larger circulation than any other in 
America, but a greater circulation than 
all the others combined. 

It is probably the only field of such 
importance in the magazine world where 
one publication has neither a rival nor 


| competitor. 


The Theodore Presser Company is a 
Philadelphia institution which tens of 


| thousands of Philadelphians regularly pa- 
| tronize, but it is extremely doubtful if 
| any one of them comprehends the magni- 


tude of the concern nor appreciates its 
extraordinary resources. 

To know the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany you must begin by knowing its crea- 
tor, Theodore Presser, individually. Long 


ago it passed the one-man stage, but it 


has never grown beyond the abilities of 
its founder. 

Mr. Presser was a fellow-student at 
Mount Union College in Ohio with the 
late Senator Knox. Music was born in 
him and he quickly displayed so much 
genius that he became an assistant pro- 
fessor in that branch of study. 

He had worked as a boy in a Pitts- 
burgh music store and for about 15 years 
after he had finished his college career 
he taught music. 

At the same time Mr. Presser had 
taught himself that he was walled in. He 
felt that to go on teaching music meant 
a restricted career and a narrow road 
along which to travel. 

Whatever he lacked in the way of capi- 
tal, and that was everything, the young 
musician did not lack in ambition and 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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THE AIRPLANE AND THE AIRSHIP 


Commercial Aviation Possibilities 


Broadly speaking, aeronautics may be 
divided into two very distinct branches— 
the first, military aeronautics, which in- 
cludes the air forces of the Army, the 
Navy and the Marines, and whose pur- 
pose is to provide for defense or offense 
in the air against an enemy; the second, 
commercial aeronautics, which includes 
the operation of aircraft for transportation 
or pleasure purposes by private indi- 
viduals, corporations, or civil government 
departments. 

Distinct as these two branches are in 
the types of aircraft employed and meth- 
ods of operation, there is a very strong 
connecting link between them, due to the 
fact that the military air forces and the 
commercial air forces, combined, con- 
stitute the air power of this or any other 
nation, and in war as now waged, it is 
generally agreed that air power will be 
the deciding factor. 


In aeronautics there are two fundamen- 


tal types of aircraft to be considered— 
those which are lighter than air, such 
as balloons and airships and those which 
are heavier than the air in which they 
fly—airplanes. There are almost two 
separate schools of aeronautics—one in 
favor of the airship, the other in favor of 
the airplane. As the airship has not yet 
advanced in development nearly so rap- 
idly as the airplane, and is not in general 
use at the present time, we shall consider 
here the airplane as the best adapted for 
practical use today. 

There are two types of airplanes—those 
designed and built for military purposes 
and those constructed for commercial fly- 
ing. A military airplane must be fast, 
powerful, highly maneuverable and capa- 
ble of carrying special military equipment 
such as bombs, machine guns, ammuni- 
tion. Safety and low cost of operation 
are secondary considerations. On the 

(Continued on page 2, column 3) 
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RISING PRICES AND THE 
TENDENCY TO OVER- 
EXPAND 


The Balance Between Fixed and Fluid 
Capital 


Note.—Mr. Arthur S. Dewing favors us 
with his views on current conditions and 
financial policies. 

There is a strong parallel between the 
policy to be pursued by any business 
during a period of rising prices and the 
policy to be pursued by an expanding and 
successful business at any time in its 
history. The parallelism rests particularly 
upon the necessity of maintaining, under 
any circumstances, the proper balance be- 
tween fixed and fluid assets. 

The proper balance between fixed and 
fluid assets is a very real and permanent 
problem confronting any business. It is 
particularly important in view of the re- 
lation between a business and its commer- 
cial bank. As every banker knows, a 
business has two types of assets which 
are separated from each other by a rela- 
tively clear and generally recognized line 
of demarcation. A business has the per- 
manent capital represented by the tools 
and fixtures incident to the process of 
manufacture or to the process of distribu- 
tion of goods. These are specifically cap- 
ital in the economist’s sense—permanent 
buildings, fixtures, counters, and show- 
cases which every business requires as the 
necessary condition of the conduct of the 
enterprise. Then in addition there is, in 
a going business, the endless stream of 
raw materials, goods in process, finished 
products, receivables, cash, which pass 
through the permanent property of the 
business much as grain passes through 
the mill. They constitute an ever-chang- 
ing body of liquid or transitory assets. 
Permanent assets are never sold; fluid 
assets are either material getting ready 
to be sold, goods actually sold or else the 
product of goods sold. The former is the 
vehicle or means to an end of the busi- 
ness, the latter, the product or the end in 
itself. The former exists that the latter 
may exist. 

The quantitative ratio between these 
two types of capital varies markedly ac- 
cording to the nature of the business. 
A hydro-electric company may have liter- 
ally millions of dollars invested in fixed 
assets and yet have only relatively small 
amount of what we call here fluid assets. 
A shoe factory, or tannery, or wholesale 
grocery concern may have an almost neg- 
ligible amount invested in fixed assets 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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and a very considerable amount in the 
various forms of fluid assets. This differ- 
ence is inherent in the nature of the busi- 
ness, and argues nothing in regard to their 
relative soundness or the wisdom with 
which they are conducted. Of necessity, 
then, any comparison with reference to 
the ratios between these two types of 
assets must confine itself specifically to 
the same types of businesses. That a rail- 
road costing $50,000,000 to build has only 
a few thousand dollars of assets on hand 
at any one time taints not the least the 
fundamental soundness of the railroad’s 
credit; the fact that a chain of grocery 
stores may have only a few thousand dol- 
lars invested in permanent fixtures and 
literally hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in merchandise and cash, does not of 
itself establish the credit of the grocery 
store chain on an unimpeachable founda- 
tion. 

This fact that the ratio between fixed 
and fluid assets varies with the nature of 
the business has been a source of consid- 
erable confusion to credit men and bank- 
ers, in their judgment of credits. It has 
also been the source of considerable con- 
fusion among business men in their re- 
sponse to the changes in the price level 
and the adjustments in their finances re- 
sulting from the fluctuations in the indus- 
trial cycle. The latter point is the theme 
with which we should be particularly con- 
cerned at the present time. 

Changes in the price level of commodi- 
ties affect primarily the value of fluid 
assets. They affect but little, and that 
only incidentally, the value of permanent 
assets. A severe drop in prices is a mat- 
ter of tremendous concern to a tannery, 
nine-tenths of the assets of which are in 
hides, leather, and the accounts of shoe 
manufacturers; it is of negligible im- 
portance to a power-dam occupying a 
strategic position, a power-dam the prod- 
uct of which is exempt from regional com- 
petition and not subject to competition 
from an adjacent dam of lower structural 
costs. 

The direct application, however, of this 
principle at the present time is not with 
the ratio between fixed and fluid assets 
during falling prices, but with this ratio 
during the period of rising prices. In this 
situation a very serious temptation con- 
fronts the business man whose assets are 
largely fluid, and therefore subject to a 
general appreciation during the upward 
swing of the pendulum. The temptation 
is twofold—first, a too rapid increase in 
fixed assets, and secondly, a too rapid in- 
crease of fluid assets. 

During the period of rising prices the 
manufacturer or merchant, seeing the 
signs of good business ahead, is easily led 
to withdraw some of his fluid assets and 
reinvest them in fixed assets. He will 
argue that at the rate at which manufac- 
turing is being carried on, not so much 


capital need be tied up in raw materials 
and inventories and some may be with- 
drawn in order to pay for improvements 
and extensions in his buildings and equip- 
ment. For the time being, on the basis 
of his current demands upon the banks, 
this judgment is correct; but in view of 
the subsequent stages in the upward 
movement of prices this transformation of 
fluid capital into fixed capital should be 
regarded with concern. Let us see the 
consequences. As a result of this trans- 
formation the ratio between his bank 
loans and fluid assets will increase, so 
that, proportionately, he has greater loans 
against his fluid assets than if he had not 
invested capital in extensions. As prices 
rise, two consequences result. Raw mate- 
rial must be purchased at a higher level. 
This requires increased loans at the banks. 
Secondly, in order to use the new fixed 
extensions and improvements which he 
has constructed, not only higher priced 
raw materials must be purchased, but 
more of them. For if this is not done, 
the extensions and improvements add 
nothing to the business. Consequently, 
both because of higher priced raw mate- 
rials and the larger volume of fluid assets 
to balance off the larger fixed capital 
facilities, greater loans must be obtained 
from the banks. This process will con- 
tinue throughout the entire upward swing 
of prices, irrespective of how profitable 
the business may be, for it is highly im- 
probable that the profits of the business 
re-invested in it will be sufficient to 
hold down the increased demands for 
bank loans. As a result, when the peak 
of prices is reached business will find it- 
self, with reference to its loans, in the 
least favorable position, and if the turn 
in prices be abrupt and sudden, the rela- 
tively high ratio of bank loans may be the 
direct cause of disaster. In other words, 
a consistently profitable business, able to 
withstand all ordinary fluctuations of the 
business cycle, may fail merely because 
of an improvident transformation of fluid 
assets into fixed assets during the earlier 
stages of the upward swing of prices. 


This observation is pertinent at the 
present time. These are all outward 
signs of business expansion—the upward 
swing of the pendulum. Prices, particu- 
larly those of basic raw materials, are ris- 
ing, profits are increasing, and with in- 
creasing profits go higher wages and 
higher interest rates. But there are many 
signs which would seem to indicate that 
the so-called boom will be short lived. 
The effects of the paralysis of industry 
coincident with the late depression have 
not spent themselves. The situation in 
Europe is growing more involved; and 
the export trade has shown but feeble 
signs of revival. The great stimulus to 
business expansion is the unprecedented 
quantity of gold in this country; but a 
business expansion resting largely upon 
the pressure of banks to expand loans— 
prompted by idle gold—is charged with 
danger. It has the flush of artificial stim- 
ulus rather than the bloom of healthy 


and firmly supported growth. And, his- 
torically, the quick returning prosperity 
following a great primary swing of the 
pendulum has been in almost every case 
relatively short lived and abrupt in its 
ending. Consequently manufacturers and 
merchants should be particularly cau- 
tious, at this time, of transforming fluid 
into fixed capital. 


THE AIRPLANE AND THE AIRSHIP 
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other hand, a commercial airplane must 
be, first of all, safe, economical and com- 
fortable. Speed is important, but must 
be sacrificed for safety to some extent. 

For these reasons, it will be seen that 
military aircraft cannot possibly be suc- 
cessfully employed for commercial pur- 
poses. Commercial aircraft, however, can 
quite easily be adapted to military use. A 
great passenger airliner may, in two or 
three hours, be transformed into a 
bomber carrying several tons of bombs; a 
small sport plane fitted with a machine 
gun may be used for reconnoissance or in 
large numbers for attack. 

The airliner and the sport plane will 
not be ideal military aircraft, but if they 
exist in sufficient quantities, they consti- 
tute a magnificent protective force for 
the first line of attack or defense in time 
of war. 

This explains the tremendous develop- 
ment of commercial aviation in Europe 
today. No European country can afford 
to openly maintain a large standing mili- 
tary air force. But each country realizes 
that one factor almost alone will decide 
the next war—air power. So they do the 
next best thing, or perhaps really the 
best thing—grant heavy subsidies to com- 
mercial companies which will operate 
airlines—keeping large numbers of ma- 
chines and pilots in constant training for 
any emergency as well as developing 
valuable commercial air-routes. 

Imagine going to an American aircraft 
manufacturer, buying a $5,000 airplane 
for $2,500, the United States Government 
paying the balance and teaching you to 
fly it into the bargain! Yet you can do 
that now in Europe. With such encour- 
agement, no wonder there is plenty of 
flying there. 

The actual commercial possibilities of 
aviation are probably greater in no coun- 
try in the world than in the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, there is a woeful lack of 
interest in the aeronautic welfare of the 
country. We have no air laws—the 
United States and Abyssinia standing 
practically alone among the nations of 
the world in this respect. Our Army and 
Navy receive ridiculously small appropria- 
tions for their air force. Commercial 
aeronautics receive little encouragement. 
Considering the means at their disposal 
our air men have done wonders. The 
United States Army fliers hold all the 
important world records for speed, en- 
durance and altitude. 


After the armistice, a brave attemp) 
was made to establish commercial airlines. 
Air routes were laid out over the country 
and aircraft manufacturers and fliers tried 
to operate, but without success, because it 
cannot be done without air laws and 
subsidies. Millions of dollars were lost 
in these efforts. Our commercial air| 
force today is negligible in quantity—it 
consists of just two airlines—one, a short 
one between Key West, Florida, and 
Havana, Cuba, and the other, the longest 
and best air route in the world—the| 
transcontinental air mail service between. 
New York and San Francisco. The route 
is 2,500 miles in length. It is covered in 
each direction daily, so that every day 
over 5,000 miles are flown. Ten machines 
and as many pilots are used to cover the 
distance in each direction. For the past 
two years, 95 per cent of the scheduled 
trips have been completed on time. The 
air mail fliers have flown over 2,000,000 
miles without a fatal accident. The flying 
tims between New York and San Fran- 
cisco is 27 hours. 

This is a conclusive demonstration of 
the safety, speed and reliability of air 
transportation. 

Just now, all the flying is done by day, 
so that mail which leaves New York in 
the morning by air, is relayed by train 
that evening in Chicago. No mail goes 
through to San Francisco entirely by air. 
Within six months the air mail planes will 
fly at night between Chicago and 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Then, mail leaving New 
York this morning will be delivered in 
California tomorrow evening. 

Philadelphia, unfortunately, is not on 
this air route. The financial paper of our 
banks, the important messages and pre- 
cious materials of our manufacturers must 
still wait many hours for delivery by rail. 
Our commodities will continue to go west 
at a speed of 35 or 40 miles per hour, 
while New York’s travel close to 100. 

However, other air routes will be es- 
tablished. They will go to cities and 
towns which want them and are keen to 
have them. 

Baltimore possesses a beautiful airport, 
so do Boston, Hartford, and Kansas City. 
A city without a good landing field will 
soon be classed with a city without a rail- 
road terminal. 

Philadelphia needs a landing field at 
once. It must be well equipped, con- 
veniently located not more than 15 or 20 
minutes from City Hall, and of suitable 
size to accommodate the air traffic which 
even today passes us by for other cities. 
With such a field, Philadelphia can take 
its place and hold its own in the commer- 
cial and industrial development of avia- 
tion which is so rapidly advancing. And 
in this development, we must always re- 
member, for perhaps the first time in his- 
tory, man has discovered a deadly in- 
strument of war, which is an equally use- 
ful, if not vital, instrument of peace. 

Let us have peace and plenty of air- 
planes.—W. Wallace Kellett, President of 
the Aero Club of Penna. 
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grit. So he went down into Virginia and 
started a music journal which he named 
Etude. 

The first number ate up all his $250 of 
cash resources, but the idea in his head of 
making a magazine which should be a 


help to music instructors was worth more 


than all the capital the richest man could 
then have given him. 

So the youthful publisher stuck to his 
job. Fortunately that first winter, a pro- 
tracted revival meeting in a Methodist 
church gave him an occupation. He 
earned $125, and then in October, 1883, 
he came to Philadelphia. 

Here that little magazine was con- 
tinued, with Mr. Presser doing all the 


The Etude was founded upon one 
great fact—to be a help or an instructor 
for those who teach or study music. 
Hence, whenever anybody bought a copy 
of it, the purchaser at once found in it 
instruction he could understand and 
apply. 

But Mr. Presser decided that in order 
to make his plan a complete success, he 
must begin to publish music as well as 
a music magazine. 

How he has succeeded, if told in de- 
tail, would require a far more extended 
article than this can be made. The thing 
has been colossal. 

The Presser Company not only sends its 
music into all the countries of the world, 
but in virtually all the towns of almost 
every nation on earth. 


When you read the destination of 
copies of the Etude and study the im- 
mense mail order business of the Presser 
Company, you are looking at a universal 
gazetteer. 


Presser cannot only sell you any one of 
the tens of thousands of pieces of music 
which that company has itself published, 
but also thousands of pieces of standard 
music which others in America and 
Europe have published. 


Philadelphia has little conception of 
the fact that on Chestnut Street near 
Seventeenth is a clearing house for stand- 
ard music unmatched anywhere. 


A visit to that plant is a revelation. 
The tens of thousands who yearly walk 
into those great retail sales rooms on 
Chestnut Street—and last year 175,000 
went there personally to buy—have not 
the faintest idea of what lies beyond the 
walls they see. 


Napoleon said, “Beyond the Alps lies 
Italy,” and one can accurately say that 
beyond those Presser walls lies a world 
of music. 


Try to picture a stack of music six 
miles high. That is one thing which lies 
behind those walls. Another is sixty tons 
of metal plates from which Presser pub- 
lications are printed. 


Those salesrooms which the customers 
see are tiny compared with the 46,000 feet 
of floor space which the company utilizes 
for its 350 employes. 

Every department is in the hands of an 
expert, but Mr. Presser himself is a 
unique and unusual combination of a 
highly specialized professional man and 
an all-round practical business man. He 
knows each end and all ends of his own 
business, but is not now foolish enough 
to try to oversee personally every detail. 

The Presser Company publishes sheet 
music, octavo music, and music books. 

Last year the output was 1,750,000 
pieces of sheet and octavo music and 
1,270,000 music books. 

Enormous as those figures are, they do 
not by any means represent the rounded 
out Presser business, since the company 
handles vast numbers of music pieces 
which others publish. 

Ask Theodore Presser why the business 
each month grows larger and he will an- 
swer: “Because we deal in no fads. We 
publish only music which is of a solid 
character. It will be as good ten years 
hence as it is today. It is as fresh now 
as it was ten years ago. It is staple like 
pig-iron or wheat.” 

And right there you behold the secret 
of the success of Theodore Presser. He 
began, not by publishing the Etude to 
cater to the jazz of 1882, but to promote 
good music that doesn’t change. 

Beethoven is Beethoven today and will 
remain Beethoven for centuries. The 
house which makes and handles music 
which lasts must grow bigger because 
the demand for it grows greater as the 
number of cultured people in the world 
increases. 


Upwards of 3,000 letters pour into that 
music center every day, and of course 
about as many letters or mail packages 
must go out every day. 


The mail order department is steadily 
on the upward curve. 

How prodigious the total business of 
the company has become is indexed 
graphically by the catalogue which now 
contains about 20,000 numbers. 

To publish a sheet of music means that 
first somebody must supply the music. A 
popular magazine is scarcely so popular 
in its way as a publisher of standard 
music is in its field. 

Hence it is that thousands of pieces 
of music are submitted to the Presser 
Company. How many pass the test? 

Only two in every one hundred. It 
seems a frightful fatality, but the wise 
man who heads that department knows 
that what is jazz today is forgotten tomor- 
row, and will earn nothing but a deficit, 
whereas what is solid and good, mu- 
sically considered, must ever have a wide 
hearing. 

Years ago, Mr. Presser wrote a book 
and published it. No other written by 
anybody in Philadelphia since Franklin 
penned his immortal Poor Richard has 
been reprinted so often. Mr. Presser’s 
music instructor has been a best seller 
regularly for years. 

Why? Because it makes instruction 
easy for a music teacher and for a music 
pupil. And it does it as well now as 
when first issued, and will be as good fifty 
years hence as it is today. 

Another example of the pig-iron and 
wheat quality of the Presser publication 
business. 

The Etude Music Magazine, of which 
James Francis Cooke has been editor for 
many years, has a circulation exceeding 
200,000 copies. It is issued monthly. 

At first it was designed for music 
teachers, as Mr. Presser himself had long 
been a music teacher and was founder of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association. 

Later this magazine took up a wider 
scope and aimed most successfully to in- 
terest and instruct the pupil, and to meet 
the musical activities in a home and a 
school as well as in a professional studio. 

One feature of the Etude Music Maga- 
zine is to publish pieces of music which 
if sold as sheet music would cost the 
buyer $60 a year, or $5 for every copy 
of the Etude. 

Most of the greatest music teachers of 
the world have contributed to its pages 
and helped increase its prestige. Beau- 
tifully printed in colors, its pages are in- 
teresting to many who are not devoted 
especially to musical affairs. 

Thus recently it conducted a campaign 
to find out which are the most popular 
hymns in America. It received answers 
from 32,000 persons, many of them world 
figures. 

One of the extraordinary features of 
the Theodore Presser Company is its sys- 
tem of sending its publications all over 
the land to churches, schools, and music 


teachers where those desiring a book or 
a sheet of music may take it and pay for 
it and return the balance. 


At the present time the company has 
out in this way music worth over $400,000. 
Losses are few from this source, which is 
high praise for the integrity of those who 
demand good music. 


No visitor to Rome fails to go down 
into those cavernous, subterranean burial 
grounds. The catacombs are a wonder 
to all who see them. 


They have their own catacombs in the 
Presser plant. The basements of the big 
buildings contain an unbelievably great 
quantity of music kept in stock. 


There are rows of boxes reaching from 
floor to ceiling and stretching in corri- 
dors all over that vast space, and each 
box is packed with pieces of music. 


There are scores of thousands in those 
catacombs, but any one may be brought 
forth for a purchaser in a minute, so care- 
fully are the boxes numbered and sys- 
tematized. 


It is a curious fact that many pieces 
of music never grow old. Indeed, some 
that are many years old have a larger 
annual sale than new pieces. 

The war checked the importation of 
music by Presser, but the incoming tide 
is again rising. 

About 15,000 separate manuscripts are 
sent to the Presser Company in a year, 
and every one is carefully read and 
studied. As before mentioned, only two 
in a hundred come up to the standard of 
Presser requirements. 

The Presser business family is a happy 
one and well cared for. But the Presser 
customer comes first. 

The owner of the largest chains of 
great American hotels always keeps this 
idea before his employes: 

“The patron is always right.” 

So long ago Theodore Presser empha- 
sized for his fellow-workers the essen- 
tial of courtesy. The customer, right or 
wrong, must be treated courteously. 

In his case, the customer does not stop 
with that army of 175,000 men and 
women who patronize the retail sales- 
rooms in Philadelphia. It applies to the 
infinitely larger outside army reached by 
those 3,000 letters which go out of the 
Presser plant every day. 

Theodore Presser supplies one of the 
best known examples of the success 
which comes from first finding a great 
idea and then having the courage and 
industry to stick to it. 

He has created an immense business 
in an exceedingly quiet yet persistent 
way. 

Indeed, the very kind of music he pub- 
lishes, its lack of the cymbals and sound- 
ing brass variety, typifies the method by 
which the business was made great. Solid 
principles in music do not change any 
more than does the human taste for bread 
which is now as keen as it was when 
Joseph had his famous corner in Egyptian 
wheat. 
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CHILE—ITS RESOURCES 
AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Note—The American business man 
should know more about South America. 
Business between the two continents is 
bound to increase. 


Chile is a country well worth studying 
on account of its interesting history, its 
political development, and its commercial 
possibilities. It is situated in the south- 
western part of South America, occupy- 
ing the coast line of that continent for 
2,485 miles. No other country in the 
world is so long and narrow. Chile is 
only from 46 to 228 miles wide. It is 
divided into three distinct geographical 
regions—the desert region of the North, 
where the nitrate deposits are found; the 
central agricultural regions between the 
Provinces of Coquimbo and Llanquihue; 
and the very mountainous and heavily 
forested southern part, south of the forty- 
first parallel. 

Approximately half of the production 
of the country, and 72 per cent of the 
population, are in the central agricultural 
region mentioned above. Here is the 
broad valley 620 miles long and about 60 
miles broad, called the Vale of Chile, 
which is the part of the country most in- 
tensively developed up to the present 
time. It is extremely fertile, and pos- 
sesses a bracing, temperate climate. Al- 
most every plant, grain or vegetable can 
be grown there, since it is well watered, 
with a moderate rainfall, and combines 
scenic beauty with every phase of agri- 
cultural and pastoral development. Most 
of Chile’s 2,871 factories are in this part 
of the country. 

Although only about one-eighth of 
Chile has thus far been found to be 
arable, the rest of the country is very 
rich in minerals. Practically all the 
minerals which enter largely into the 
world’s commerce are found in Chile, es- 
pecially gold, silver, copper, iron, man- 
ganese, nitrate of soda, borax and sul- 
phur. These mines are not easy of ac- 
cess, and large sums of money have been 
and will be spent in building railroads to 
them, and in their general development. 

The area of Chile is 289,829 square 
miles, being slightly larger than that of 
the State of Texas. 

The population of Chile is 95 per cent 
white, and is composed of descendants 
of people mostly from the northern part 
of Spain, together with a considerable 
number of descendants of English and 
United States families, who have played 
a very prominent part in the development 
of Chilean affairs. Chile now has about 
four million inhabitants, the population 
having nearly doubled since 1890. It is 
the most thickly populated South Ameri- 
can country, except Uruguay. There are 
no Negroes in the country, and the 
Indians only number about 90,000—less 
than half as many as in the United 
States. These live in the southern parts 


of Chile, and many of them are of a high 
order of intelligence. The language of 
Chile is Spanish. All advertising matter 
and commercial correspondence with 
Chile should be in that language. The 
metric system is used in Chile. 

Chile annually imports about one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, and exports approximately 
two hundred million dollars’ worth, her 
exports being 80 per cent minerals. Some 
canned goods and meat are also exported. 
In 1913 Chile bought more from Great 
Britain than from any other country. In 


The early Chilean colonists had a hard 
struggle for existence in a cold and moun- 
tainous country. This has developed a 
strong, self-contained, vigorous Republic, 
which is frequently referred to as the 
New England or Pennsylvania of South 
America. The Chileans are very fond of 
athletic games and sports of all kinds, 
and this. is encouraged by their excellent 
educatiorial system. Like many other 
South American countries, Chile spends 
more on education than on her Army and 
Navy. The present President of Chile, 
Dr. Alessandri, has caused great progress 


1921 the United States held first place in 


to be made in this direction. 


— 


a 


Some Startling Economic Changes 


HE great war brought about many startling economic changes. Per- 

haps the most interesting one affecting transportation is the shortage 

of camels in the Sahara Desert, which has occurred since the war. Few 
of us realize to what an extent the camel is still used as means of trans- 
portation over great sections of the earth’s surface. 


A French Expedition has just crossed the Sahara from Tuggort, in 
Southern Algeria, to Timbuctoo. The trip was made in Citroen automobiles 
with caterpillar wheels. It is said that the French plan to connect these two 
points in their African colonial dominions with a railroad which will tap 
the Valley of the Niger River, and develop and quicken the large Trans- 
Sahara freight traffic in cotton, ivory and rubber. This will be one of the 
greatest triumphs of man over nature, and is a continuation of the excellent 
work the French have been doing in Morocco—aided by Baldwin engines 
and Philadelphia hardware. 


Some day the wreck of Decatur’s old flagship, the Philadelphia, will 
look out from Tripoli Harbor and see the Baldwin locomotives bringing in 
the Trans-Sahara Special, since the Italians are also developing caravan and 
railway routes to the South of their colony of Tripoli. 


The world must have its cotton. In another ten years we shall have very 
little raw cotton for export, and Africa will have to provide increasing sup- 
plies of this essential commodity. The French deserve great credit for their 
intensive development of the African colonies, which has been accomplished 
under great difficulties. The many African troops which the French brought 
to Europe in the World War are said to have returned with their desires for 
articles of European manufacture considerably increased, just as after the 
Russo-Japanese War the Japanese consumption of meat grew greatly, because 


so many soldiers had been fed on canned meat from the United States. 
Incidentally, we understand that Stetson hats are being sold in Morocco. 


both exports and imports to Chile. Not 
merely have we taken much trade which 
formerly went to Europe, but, through 
the greater energy and persistency of our 
exporters to Chile, we have gained ground 
in a number of competitive fields, such as 
cotton textiles of all kinds, which were 
formerly largely occupied by Europeans. 
The investments of the United States in 
Chile have also greatly increased, and are 
now said to be over $300,000,000. 

An important point to be remembered 
is the fact that both Chile and the United 
States have had one Civil War since 1833. 
In our Civil War almost exactly eleven 
times more people were killed than in 
Chile’s. Every President of Chile since 
1833 has completed the term for which 
he was elected, and the Government of 
Chile is far more stable than that of many 
countries in the old world. 

Chile has never defaulted on one dollar 
or one cent of its foreign debt since the 
first one was contracted in 1822. There 
are very few countries in the world which 
have such a record for scrupulous honesty 
in meeting their obligations. 


The Chilean Constitution was adopted 
in 1833, and is still in force. The United 
States is the only other American coun- 
try which has lived for such a long time 
under the same Constitution. The rela- 
tions between Chile and the United 
States, particularly with Philadelphia, 
have always been very close. Even before 
Chile became independent from Spain, 
Stephen Girard had ships in her ports. 
A hundred years ago, in April, 1823, we 
find frequent references to Chile in Phila- 
delphia newspapers. In the first play 
ever written in Chile, in 1817, the author 
of which was the poet-patriot, Camilo 
Henriquez, occur the lines: “Remember 
Pennsylvania, and believe that we are 
erecting here the foundations of a new 
Philadelphia.” The first railroad in 
South America, from Caldera to Copiapo, 
was built in Chile in 1851. It had a Bald- 
win locomotive made by Mr. Matthias W. 
Baldwin himself, and machine tools made 
by Mr. William Sellers, of William 
Sellers & Company, of Philadelphia. 
Shortly before this, in 1846, another citi- 
zen of Pennsylvania, Mr. Julius Foster, 


settled in Chile and founded the flour — 


milling industry in that country. Mr. 
Foster died four years ago at the age of 
94, and is said to have left over 200 de- 
scendants. Philadelphia hardware has 
been sold in Chile for over fifty years. 
The purchasing power of Chile is today 
greater than ever with the renewed ex- 
ports of nitrate and copper, and she offers 
an excellent market for practically every- 
thing manufactured in Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania. The equipment for the 
electrification of the railroad between 
Santiago and Valparaiso is being entirely 
supplied by the Westinghouse Company 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 
the shipments are made direct to Chile 
from the Port of Philadelphia. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank has 
been fortunate enough to be honored by 
having a portion of the account of the 
Chilean Government in the United States, 
and likewise maintains intimate relations 
with the Banco de Chile, its Chilean cor- 
respondent, which is the largest bank in 
Chile, and was founded in the same year 
as ourselves—1858. The Foreign Com- 
mercial Department of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank is in close touch with 
many present and prospective trade oppor- 
tunities in Chile, concerning which cor- 
respondence is invited from interested 
patties. 


COTTON 


We are told that,— 

If there is a 14,000,000-bale crop raised 
in 1923 the cotton manufacturing world 
will go through the season from August 
Ist, 1923, to August Ist, 1924, with less — 
than normal or safe supplies. 

If there is a 13,000,000 bale crop in 


| 


1923 we will reach March Ist, 1924, with — 


the same shortage that now faces us. 

If there is a 12,000,000-bale crop in 
1923 mills all over the world will have 
to operate on short time and 40c. cotton 
will prevail. 


If there is a 11,000,000-bale crop in| 


1923 a calamity will be upon the textile 
industry. 

If there is a 10,000,000-bale crop in 
1923 hundreds of thousands of cotton 
mill operatives will be turned out of work 
and cotton goods prices will reach limits 
not touched during the 1920 boom. 

Within a short time from this date one 
great factor, the acreage, will be definitely 
settled, although not definitely known, for 
several months. 

Reports indicate a 12 per cent. increase, 
but many consider this figure too high. 

The yield must depend upon the 
weather and then upon the boll weevil, 


and no man knows at this time the effect 


of either upon this crop. 

A critical period in the history of the 
industry is just ahead. Abundance can- 
not result, but there may be a sufficient 
supply. 

The acreage to be forecasted in a few 


weeks should shed some light on the 


subject. 
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BANKING AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
. SUBJECT No. 5 
WHY A CORPORATE TRUSTEE? 


SUPPLEMENT 


NotE.—This series will comprise ten subjects as compiled 
by the Committee on Public Education of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, being somewhat revised by us for publication 


in THE CorRN EXCHANGE. 


One subject will be treated each 


month, Read them yourself, then hand to the children. Help 
the children to understand them. They are intended primarily 
for the schools, but there is much in these articles that will 
broaden the education of all of us in banking matters. 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
| having a commercial department. 
| There is a service rendered by trust companies and many other 
| banks, which, sooner or later, is needed by every person owning 
rorerty. Under our law, every person has the right to own 
property, and to transfer it to others. Property may be passed on 
as a gift, during the lifetime of the owner. Suppose, however, a 


property-owner dies. What then becomes of his property? 


THE RIGHT TO MAKE A WILL 


The law permits every person of legal age to make a will, desig- 
‘nating to whom his property shall go, and whom he desires to manage 
it after he dies. Where no will is left, the law declares that a per- 
‘son’s property shall be used first to pay his debts, and that the re- 

mainder, if any, shall go to his next of kin. The law states exactly 
who is to receive the property, and in what proportions. If a person 
fails to make a will, his heirs, in order to pay his debts and distribute 
what is left among the members of his family, may have an individ- 
ual, or better still, a trust company, or qualified bank, appointed 
administrator. Where a will is left, the one named to manage the 
estate is called the executor. , 

It is the duty of the administrator or executor to take charge of 
all money in the bank, stocks, bonds, real estate, crops growing in 
the fields, and all other property on hand at the death of the owner. 
Part, or all, of the property may be sold in order to pay the debts 
and the expenses of settling the estate. Every debt must be taken 
care of before distribution is made. 


DUTIES OF GUARDIAN 


When a child under legal age inherits money or property, there 
must be a guardian to receive the money or property and manage it 
in the interest of the child, until he becomes of age. A parent can 
name a guardian for his children in his will, but if he fails to make 
a will, the Court will appoint a guardian to hold and invest the 
child’s property. A bond must be given guaranteeing the safety of 


every dollar. It is the duty of the guardian to use this money for 
the child’s maintenance and education. The Court insists that a 
guardian must first of all provide proper food and clothing. His 
next duty is to see that the child obtains a good education. By con- 
sent of the Court, the guardian may spend whatever is necessary in 
order that the child, his ward, may be equipped for life. 

When the child becomes of age, the guardian must account to 
the Court, showing in detail how he has managed his ward’s estate. 
The balance remaining on hand is then paid to the ward. Experience 
has shown that, as a rule, a corporate guardian is more satisfactory 
than an individual. The growing practice, therefore, is to appoint a 
trust company or qualified bank as guardian of the estate of a minor. 
Officers of the trust company or bank supervise the buying of clothing 
for minor children, arrange to have them sent to good schools, and 
see to it that they are provided with wholesome food and environ- 
ment, so that they may grow up to be good, strong, healthy, and use- 
ful men and women. 


SERVICES OF A TRUSTEE 


We have spoken of executors, administrators, and guardians. 
There remain trusteeships. First of all, what is a trustee? We have 
seen that an executor or administrator is one who settles up the 
estate and, after paying the debts and expenses, turns over the re- 
mainder to those entitled to receive it. A trustee is one who holds 
or manages property for the benefit of others. As a rule, a trustee 
is named in a man’s will to administer his property upon his death, 
when he can no longer work for his wife, children, and others near 
and dear to him. The trustee manages the property for their benefit. 
Every man who has proper regard for his family desires that they 
shall be protected during their entire lifetime. Most wives and 
mothers find their chief interest and usefulness in the home. They 
feel unable or reluctant to master the details of business. Women, 
who inherit money, which has been accumulated during a lifetime by 
a husband or father, are often the victims of designing persons who 
succeed in taking from them the property inherited. Lacking busi- 
ness ability and experience, these women are likely to make unwise 
investments, and thus lose their inheritance. Therefore, the wise 
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course is to appoint a trustee, who will carefully manage the estate 
for the benefit of the heirs. 


THE CORPORATE TRUSTEE 

Formerly, people appointed their personal friends to act as trus- 
tees and manage their estates. There is always the chance, however, 
that the friend may die, become ill, or go away on a vacation. He 
may abuse the confidence placed in him, or he may lack business 
ability. He may be busy with his own affairs and have little time to 
attend to an estate. One can readily see, therefore, that a well- 
organized, financially responsible, perpetual corporation under strict 
supervision of the state, such as a trust company or a qualified bank, 
is better equipped to act as trustee of estates than is an individual. 
Corporate trustees are organized for this very purpose. They never 
die. They do not go on vacations. If one of their officers is absent, 
another officer takes charge of his duties, thus providing continuous 
service. 

But, you ask, do not corporate trustees sometimes fail? Yes, 
this has happened. The safeguard lies in the fact that, under the 
law, trustees must keep the money and other property of each estate 
separate and apart from the money and property of every other 
estate, and separate and apart from their own money. You see, there- 
fore, that if a corporate trustee should fail, the estates under its 
care are still secure. Owing to this requirement, each estate is pre- 
served intact and secure. In very few instances has any trust com- 
pany ever lost a dollar of the trust funds committed to it. 

Some may say that the corporate trustee is lacking in personal 
touch with people, that it does not sympathize with the troubles, sor- 
rows, and difficulties of families, that it does not concern itself about 
these matters, as would an individual. The answer to this is that 
the men who are officers of a trust company or bank possess the same 
sympathy and feelings as do other people. Friendliness is a part 
of their training. Experience shows that they have been as uniformly 
kind and sympathetic in the care of those for whom trusts were cre- 
ated as individuals have been. 


BUSINESS TRUSTEESHIP 
It frequently happens that a man who, by his own efforts, has 
built up a good business during his lifetime, wishes to have the busi- 
ness continued after his death, for the benefit of his family, or until 
a son grows to manhood. He has the right, under the law, to give 
the business into the hands of a trustee, to be operated under such 
conditions as he may name. In trusteeships of this kind, the trustee 
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8. The Federal Reserve System. 
9. Analysis of a Simple Bank Statement. 


is not expected to make good, out of his personal estate, the losses 
which might occur in carrying on the business, although he is relied — 
upon to use diligence and good judgment. In other words, the trustee 
takes the place of the man himself, in order that the business may 
be kept in the family. Sometimes, also, it is a good plan for a man 
to protect his interest in a partnership in the same way, in order - 
to keep his estate from being sacrificed. In caring for a business, 
the corporate trustee is preferable for the reason that a group of 
experienced business men will guard the interests of the owner, 
will carry out his wishes impartially, and will bring their combined — 
judgment to bear upon all business problems as they arise. Where 
special financing is needed, the corporate trustee has at hand the | 
means for providing it. 


BROAD EXPERIENCE ESSENTIAL 


Aside from the question of better service in general, the corpo- 
rate trustee has today become practically a necessity. Formerly, it 
was a comparatively simple matter to settle a man’s estate. It was 
not even necessary, in many cases, to submit an accounting. Heirs 
could often agree among themselves as to how the property should 
be handled, and could thus keep the facts within the possession of 
the family. Now, however, the state and federal governments make 
careful inquiry into all estate matters. Inheritance taxes must be 
paid. Income taxes must be accounted for. The laws governing 
these taxes are very complex. Hence, broad experience is essential 
in the handling of the many details involved. Unless proper methods 
are used, the trustee is very likely to meet with difficulty. The work 
must be handled so that, when reviewed by state and federal author- 
ities, it may be above censure and penalty. | 

Nowadays, a man of business ability hesitates, even under the 
will of a friend, to accept a trusteeship. His responsibilities are 
great. He may be tempted to favoritism. His freedom is restricted. 
Often when he wishes to be away, the dufies of the trusteeship re- 
quire his presence. His services must cease sooner or later. | 

Hence, trust business is growing rapidly. Each year a greater 
number of persons create trusts by will. Trust companies and banks 
authorized to perform similar duties are being called more and more 
into this service, and their officers are being trained in all of the 
many principles and duties involved. Therefore a trust company or 
bank should be chosen as executor, administrator, guardian, or trus- 
tee, because it specializes in the management of property, and in the 
settlement of estates. 


1] 
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‘THE FRANKLIN PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Founded by Benjamin Franklin 


A Great Business Nearly Two Centuries 

Old 

Franklin was so successful that he was 
able to retire before he reached fifty 
with a fortune considered large for that 
time. 

One of his successful ventures was the 
Franklin Printing Company. He started 
it 195 years ago this spring. 

Without interruption that business has 
come down from 1728 to the present day. 
For twenty years Franklin personally 
directed the fortunes of what he called 
the “New Printing Office.” He then 
leased it to a faithful associate for a 
period of eighteen years at an annual 
rental of about $2,660. 

From that little shop in Market near 
| Second Street was issued the Poor Rich- 
,ard Almanac which in a city of 12,000 
“population reached an unprecedented 
yearly circulation of 10,000 copies, al- 
though of course a large part of them 
‘went outside of Philadelphia. 

It was that shop which set the type and 
ran off the press the “Way to Wealth,” 
‘which has been reprinted oftener than 
anything written by any other American. 

His printing shop was his first business. 
(It was his eldest child. 
| Instead of the type which he set with 
‘his own hands so skillfully, there are 
‘rows of machines to do it. In place of 
the little press he operated with his foot 
there are scores of huge presses driven 
by the very electrical power which so en- 
tranced his inquiring mind. 

__ Franklin’s work was done in black ink, 
,and upon what would now be thought a 
crude style of paper. 

| Today in that shop which he founded 
|a page may go through a press many 
‘times to receive all the different ink im- 
pressions demanded by a discriminating 
customer. 

In tracing the lineal descent of the 
Franklin Printing Company down from 
the early days of 1728 to 1923, it is but 
necessary to say that the last ownership 
change came four years ago. 

It was then that there was a merger 
with the A. H. Sickler Company, the for- 
mer chief owners, Ex-Governor William C. 
Sproul and the E. Lawrence Fell inter- 
ests which had owned the Franklin Com- 
pany for twenty-eight years, retiring. 

_ The present officers of the company are: 
Charles T. Brown, president; Edward C. 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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INGRESSMEN 


CAN THE LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION BE 
IMPROVED? 


By Francis RAwLe, Esq. 
Former President American Bar Association 


There is a general impression abroad 
that the law and its administration can 
be improved, so doubtless they both can 
be. But it is a hard thing to do. The 
trouble at the bottom lies in the com- 
plications of modern life. It used to be 
simple, now it is a thousandfold. Great 
wealth and great enterprises necessarily 
breed legal controversies. No sooner do 
we dispose of the legal problems that grow 
out of one class of business—which it 
may take some years to do—than a new 
class of business fills the Courts again 
with litigation. 

Years ago life insurance policies were 
litigated. The incontestible policy ended 
that. At one time—not very long ago— 
the Courts were full of negligence cases 
between employer and employee. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act leaves but 
few such controversies for the Courts to 


settle. At present, automobile problems 
hold the stage and furnish over one half 
of the litigated cases. Thus the volume of 
litigation, like the tide, rises and falls, 
but yet constantly, as wealth and popula- 
tion grow, tends to increase. 

It is well understood that at the present 
time the business of the Courts (especially 
the Federal Courts) is congested by the 
trial of criminal offenses. These have 
been enormously increased by the Legis- 
latures. We all believe that too many 
laws are passed; too many of the ordinary 
transactions of life that might well be left 


to individual action are regulated by stat- | 


ute, and whatever in such a statute is 
forbidden, is made a penal offense. It is 
easier to criticize this tendency than it is 


to suggest a remedy. Perhaps the worst | 


evil lies in the fact that these innumer- 
(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


VARIED PRODUCTS 


OF 
THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Supplying a Multiplicity of Human 
Wants and Needs 


When we think of the cow, we think 
of the glass of milk which nourishes and 
delights us and our children. But the 
glass of milk, typifying as it does the 
millions of bottles which are on Amer- 
ica’s doorstep each morning, represents 
but a part of the product of the cows of 
the land. While a very large percentage 
of the milk produced in this country is 
consumed as fluid milk, the balance finds 
many ramifications and is necessary to the 
varied human needs which are supplied 
by the various products made therefrom. 

An interesting feature of the subject 
and one which constantly confronts the 
dairy industry, is the relation to each 
other of these various ultimate products 
of the cow. Regional and seasonal con- 
siderations have to do with this relation- 
ship and bear very markedly thereon. 
Naturally milk and the other dairy prod- 
ucts are consumed in greater or in less 
degree in proportion to the population of 
any district, and therefore their greatest 
use is in the large city. Philadelphia con- 
sumed each day last year in addition to 
approximately 700,000 quarts of milk, 
176,354 pounds of butter and 52,943 
pounds of cheese, to say nothing of the 
millions of quarts of ice cream and the 
thousands of cans of condensed and evap- 
orated milks. 

Dairy products may be broadly divided 
into two classes, generally defined as less 
perishable and more perishable. Among 
the former would be included condensed 
and evaporated milks in sealed cans, dried 
milk, American cheese and butter; while 
among the more perishable are fluid milk, 


| cream and ice cream. The less perish- 
| able of these may be produced far from 


the large cities. The product of Minne- 
sota’s and Jowa’s and Missouri’s cows and 
of many of the other distant states may 


/come to us as butter, and with the mod- 


ern refrigerated transportation service, 
reach the east in excellent condition. 
Cheese from Wisconsin arrives in Phila- 
delphia as good as it leaves its factory— 
perhaps better on account of its having 
“cured” in transit. Milk and cream, 
however, must reach the consumer in a 
reasonably short time after they have been 
produced, and for that reason must have 
their origin nearer to the large city. 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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VARIED PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


Therefore, we see the creamery and the 
cheese factory moving, as Horace Greeley 
advised 
while nearer home is gathered the milk 
from nearby farms to be forwarded 
within the day to the city for quick dis- 
tribution and use. 

With the notable exception of a very 
few creameries and cheese factories, the 
trend of recent years has been to produce 


the young man, “westward,” 


our fresh milk, cream and ice cream re- 
quirements near the point of consumption, 
and the country within milk shipping 
distance of every large city abounds in 
dairy farms which are busy in producing 
the milk which supplies the city’s never- 
ending needs, while we look afar for our 
supplies of butter, cheese and kindred 
products. 

These regional factors have, as we see, 
pushed the creamery and the cheese fac- 
tory far away from the large centers of 
population; and were they alone to be 
considered there would probably be no 
need near the cities for any milk produc- 
tion except that which is consumed in the 
form of milk and cream, and perhaps 
ice cream; but there is another considera- 
tion to be reckoned with, and that is 
what we might term seasonal conditions. 

The cow, though she is undoubtedly 
man’s very good friend, works in a way 
entirely her own, and in sublime disdain 
of mere man, She lives her weary days 
through the fall and winter months, giv- 
ing grudgingly of her lacteal fluid; but 
when the sunny days of spring come, 
when the grass grows and she is turned 
loose in the field to eat a-plenty of na- 
ture’s own, there comes over her a spirit 
of liberality, and she gives in abundance 
of her health-producing food. Milk pro- 
duction varies in a very wide degree as 
between the several seasons of the year, 
while its consumption by the public is 
very much more constant. It is this situa- 
tion which creates the necessity for what 
is known as the dairy manufacturing 
plant, located even near the large city, 
and which produces the fresh product for 
use in the manufacture of ice cream and 
for the various varieties of fancy soft 
cheese, and which also manufactures into 
less perishable products, the surplus milk 
which cannot be promptly consumed in 
the city. 

To many the dairy cow and her prod- 
ucts have but slight significance, but let 
us pause a moment to view the vastness 
of the dairy industry and its consequent 
importance in the business of the coun- 
try. The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that there were pro- 
duced in this country last year 1,160,254,- 
000 pounds butter, 402,369,000 pounds 


cheese, 19,864,300 cases of evaporated | 
milk, 5,580,000 cases condensed milk, 
161,609,000 gallon ice cream, 216,000 bar- 
rels condensed milk, 3,428,800 forty) 
53,350 
pounds condensed and dried buttermilk, 
46,934,000 pounds dried milk and skim 


quart cans evaporated milk, 


milk, 6,907,000 pounds dried casein, 
13,659,000 pounds malted milk, and 
2,191,000 pounds milk sugar. These 


products priced at their average selling 
value would come up to a money total of 
$1,111,054,000. In addition to this there 
are millions of pounds of skim milk 
which are used on the farm for the feed- 
ing of the young stock, and of which there 
is no official record. Then there is the 
ever-present milk bottle, and the latest 
records show an annual consumption of 
27,574,909,000 quarts of liquid milk, 
which at a selling price of 12 cents per 
quart, would amount to $3,308,989,000. 
This, with the previous figure for the 
manufactured product, makes an impres- 
sive total of over four billion four hundred 
millions of dollars. 

It will, therefore, be seen that from 
size alone the dairy industry occupies a 
leading place in the commerce of the 
country, and in addition to this, its im- 
portance is paramount in that it plays 
such a highly important part in human 
activities. Hundreds of thousands of 
farms throughout the United States are 
occupied in producing the milk which 
finds its way into all of these products. 
There is no crop which brings to the 
farmer a year-around revenue except the 
product of the cow. Every other crop 
has a once a year return, and if it should 
fail, there is no revenue from it until an- 
other year. All other crops consume the 
fertility of the soil; the cow renews it. 

When we review the products men- 
tioned above, we see the many and varied 
uses thereof. Butter, cheese and milk 
are life-sustaining necessities; ice cream 
lends its delightful finish to the meal, 
while condensed, evaporated and dried 
milks are used extensively in the making 
of bread, cakes, pastries and confec- 
tionery. Milk sugar forms the base of 
the white powders and pills into which 
many drugs are compounded, and dried 
casein is used in wall paper sizings, cold 
water paints, glues and a multiplicity of 
other articles. 


The manufacture of these 
various products of milk makes it possi- | 
ble to consume without waste every part | 
of the milk. In former days, after the 
cream had been separated from the) 
milk for the purpose of making butter, 
the skim milk residue other than that 
which was used to feed the calves and 
pigs, served no other purpose than to be 
run into and contaminate the streams of 
the country. Today it is all utilized, and 
as a result we have in dairy products one 
of the leading industries of the United | 


| States—Harry Nusbaum. 


CAN THE LAW AND ITS ADMIN. 
ISTRATION BE IMPROVED? 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


able statutory offenses are not known to 
the people and are therefore constantly 
disobeyed, disrespect for the law being 
the necessary consequence. 

It has constantly been urged that the 
remedy for the general condition referred 
to will be found in the codification of the 
law. But this is very doubtful. Some- 
thing has been accomplished in that direc- 
tion, and with excellent results. Some ten 
of the most important branches of the law 
have been embodied in a code, and en- 
acted by the Legislature of this State. 
We have acts on negotiable instruments, 
sales of personal property, transfer of 
stock, bills of lading, warehouse receipts, 
and limited partnership, and acts uniform 
with ours have been passed in many of 
the States. These uniform acts and as 
many others not yet adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania, have been formulated in the last 
thirty years by the labors of a body of 
uniform law commissioners appointed by 
the States. They meet in connection with 
the annual meetings of the American Bar 
Association and are members (usually) of 
that large and influential body. But un- 
fortunately, the great body of the law 
laid down by the Courts is not suscep- 
tible of being reduced to a code. 

A new movement has just been organ- 
ized by representative lawyers, judges and 
law teachers for the improvement of the 
law. A law institute was formed at Wash- 
ington last February by a large meeting 
of many of the ablest men in the country. 
Elihu Root presided. George W. Wicker- 
sham, Attorney General in President 
Taft’s Cabinet, was elected president, and 
William Draper Lewis, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School, be- 
came secretary. A large working commit- 
tee was formed. The cost of the move- 
ment, which will be large, will be met 
by a gift from the Carnegie Foundation 
of something more than $1,000,000. The 
purpose of the institute is not to codify 
the law or to reduce it to statutory form, 
but to restate the body of judicial deci- 
sions in all the fifty different jurisdictions. 
Two objects can be gained. In the new 
statement of the law, sounder principles 
can, in a great number of cases, be formu- 
lated and where decisions on a given 
point of law differ (as they constantly do) 
in different States, the formulation of a 
sound rule of the law on that point may in 
time bring the decisions into line. It may 
be expected that in a State where a given 
point of law has never been decided, the 
Court, when the point arises, will follow 
the restated rule. In time we may reach 
out towards greater uniformity, instead of 
the present hopeless diversity. 

There is trouble ahead of us in one 
aspect of the Eighteenth Amendment. It 
provides for concurrent jurisdiction in the 
States. The result is that every breach 
of the Volstead Act, which is also a 
breach of the State act, can be twice pun- 


ished. A man may be arrested and tried, 
convicted and punished for an offense un- 
der the Volstead Act. He can then be 
again arrested and tried, convicted and 
punished for the same offense as a breach 
of the concurrent State act. The cher- 
ished constitutional provision that “no 
man shall be twice put in jeopardy for 
the same offense” is no longer to be a 
protection to our liberties. A like condi- 
tion will exist if by any chance a child 
labor amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion should be adopted with concurrent 
jurisdiction in the States, and the State 
should also pass a like act. We will then 
have a single offense punishable twice— 
once under the Federal act and again un- 
der the State act. 

Thus we are threatened with increased 
burdens on our Courts. No one can tell 
where it will end. The lawyers under- 
stand, but the mass of the people have 
not yet learned, that the National Con- 
stitution was never intended to cover sub- 
jects which are best left to the States to 
regulate—subjects of purely domestic con- 
cern. We in Pennsylvania can best de- 
cide upon our own Child Labor Law. We 
can better decide as to our own divorce 
laws. There is no sound reason why these 
intimate subjects should be regulated for 
us by the vote of a Senator from South 
Dakota or a Congressman from Arizona. 
If we surrender to the Federal Govern- 
ment our highly prized right to home 
rule, Federal officials will interfere in all 
sorts of matters of our intimate life. And 
if there be, in each subject, a Federal act 
and a concurrent State act, we must 
reckon with two sets of officials—Federal 
and State. As John Fiske points out in 
his “Critical Period of American History,” 
we shall then have “a horde of Federa 
officials” invading us from Washington 
and interfering with all our most inte 
mate domestic concerns and our every- 
day affairs, 

It would be well for us to consider, be- 
fore it is too late, whether we had not 
better, in these home matters, say “hands 
off” to the Federal Government. 


EVOLUTION 


All things are in a constant state of 
evolution. Business itself is no less free 
from this law than any other phase of 
social development. Business methods 
and processes are vastly different than 
they were a few years ago. With the 
ushering in of the twentieth century came 
the great industrial combinations, whose 
very growth indicated their usefulness in 
the new scheme of things commercial, and 
so it is in the facilities that pertain to 
agriculture and to finance. It is this con- 
stant change that takes place almost un- 
consciously which we should not lose sight 
of in our perspective of the present and 
future commercial situation. Our ideas 
become warped because we foolishly re- 
fuse to recognize the new order and adapt 
ourselves thereto. 
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THE FRANKLIN PRINTING 
COMPANY 

(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
Richter, vice-president and treasurer, and 
J. Permar Richards, secretary. 

The two plants had occupied the same 
building which is now used entirely by 
the Franklin Company, and it is still 
pushed for room. Its present home in 
Ludlow Street between Fifth and Sixth 
is only a few squares away from the 
original site, and is in that part of Phila- 
delphia in which Franklin not only 
worked but lived during his long resi- 
dence here of more than 65 years. 

Day and night are all the same to the 
Franklin Printing Company. Year in and 
year out it operates an average of more 
than 22 hours out of the 24. 

Franklin became famous and rich as a 
printer because he printed better than 
any contemporary. 

Today the Franklin Company holds to 
this standard: 

“No job is too big for us to do well. No 
job is too small to receive equal care.” 

Thus the Franklin Company not long 
ago issued a book which sold for $75 a 
copy. American business, and especially 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania business, 
grows daily more cosmopolitan. 

It printed a catalogue which was trans- 
lated and beautifully typed in 33 differ- 
ent languages. Occasionally some job 
calls for an output in all of the 33, which 
include Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Turk- 
ish, Greek, and the language of virtually 
every race of account on earth. 

The Franklin Company will do virtually 
any kind of printing which modern busi- 
ness and society require, but it deals most 
heavily in a high type of catalogue and 
pamphlet work, and specializes on adver- 
tising printed matter. 

“Printing a book to suit Joseph Pen- 
nell” is the title of a little shop pamphlet 
gotten out by the Franklin Company. 
Those who know Mr. Pennell are aware 
that the celebrated artist cannot be 

| 


pleased with anything that resembles 
makeshift in any detail. So when Mr. 
Pennell gave. his order for a superbly 
illustrated and printed volume entitled 
“Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen,” 
it was a real order to fill. 

There are numberless sketches and il- 
lustrations, and each had to be done to 
suit the exacting fancy of a master. 
When it was over and Mr. Pennell saw 
the result, he wrote that it was a “labor 
of love to work with such workmen— 
workmen who have cared for their work 
and done it well.” 

That extraordinary book sold for $75 
a copy, and it is a masterpiece of printing 
which would delight the immortal printer 
who established the company. 

A millionaire wanted an elaborate book 
on his family genealogy. It cost $20 a 
copy for the binding alone, but it is more 
than a mere book. 

Every year this country calls for a 
large amount of what may be styled busi- 
ness literature. Our population of 110,- 
000,000 is being circularized to a degree 
not dreamed of even twenty-five years ago. 

The whole world seems to have awak- 
ened to the idea that it wants no secrets 
in business. It demands to know. And 
in order to meet that demand, big and 
little business and institutions of a semi- 
private as well as a public character must 
exploit themselves through the printing 
press. 

This has resulted in a revolution in the 
art and practice of printers. Thus a job 
turned out just recently by the Franklin 
Company was a wonderfully illustrated 
booklet—really a cyclopedic affair—which 
is intended for 65,000 dentists. 

Work of that kind calls for the acme 
of correctness in the details of pictures, 
since each one has a scientific signifi- 
cance. To be only almost right would be 
altogether wrong. A thing must be abso- 
lutely accurate. 

One little contrivance will fold 7,000 
booklets an hour. Others will wire stitch 
them at a speed which would make Man 
o’ War seem slow. 

Printing in four colors has become a 
common thing, and big and little business 
now prefers to talk in a multi-colored 
language. 

The name of Franklin, wherever used, 
instinctively recalls the epitaph on his 
tomb, an epitaph written by himself—and 
because of its characteristic philosophy 
and the immortal nature of the thought 
conveyed, it is herewith reproduced: 


THE BODY OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER, 
(LIKE THE COVER OF AN OLD BOOK; 
ITS CONTENTS WORN OUT, 
AND STRIPT OF ITS LETTERING AND GILDING) 
LIES HERE, FOOD FOR WORMS. 

YET THE WORK ITSELF SHALL NOT BE LOST, 
FOR IT WILL, AS HE BELIEVED, APPEAR 
ONCE MORE IN A NEW 
AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITION 
CORRECTED AND AMENDED 
BY ITS AUTHOR. 


|from her journal regarding this journey 


A JOURNEY FROM PHILA- 
DELPHIA TO NEW YORK 
NINETY YEARS AGO 


Fanny Kemble, the famous English | 
actress, came to the United States in 
1832, playing with great success in all 
the principal American cities. It will be 
remembered that she afterward married a 
Philadelphian, and some of the most 
prominent people in Philadelphia are de- 
scended from her. She started from New 
York by steamboat, and finally reached 
Philadelphia after many adventures, as 
will be seen from the following extracts 


she made just 90 years ago: 

“The steamboat was very large and 
commodious as all these conveyances are. 
These steamboats have three stories; the 
upper one is, as it were, a roofing or ter- 
race on the leads of the second, a very 
desirable station when the weather is 
neither too foul, nor too fair; a burning 
sun being, I should think, as little desir- 
able there as a shower of rain. The sec- 
ond floor or deck, has the advantage of 
the ceiling above, and yet, the sides being 
completely open, it is airy, and allows 
free sight of the shores on either hand. 
Chairs, stools, and benches are the furni- 
ture of these two decks. The one below, 
or third floor, downwards, in fact, the 
ground floor, being the one near the 
water, is a spacious room completely 
roofed and walled in, where the passen- 
gers take their meals, and resort if the 
weather is unfavorable. At the end of 
this room is a smaller cabin for the use 
of the ladies, with beds and sofa, and all 
the conveniences necessary, if they should 
like to be sick; whither I came and slept 
till breakfast time. Vigne’s account of 
the pushing, thrusting, rushing, and de- 
vouring on board a western steamboat at 
meal times had prepared me for rather 
an awful spectacle; but this, I find, is by 
no means the case in these more civilized | 
parts, and everything was conducted with 
perfect order, propriety and civility. The 
breakfast was good, and served, and eaten 
with decency enough. 

“At about half past ten we reached the 
place where we leave the river, to proceed 
across a part of the State of New Jersey, 
to the Delaware. Oh, these coaches! 
English eye hath not seen, English ear | 
hath not heard, nor hath it entered into | 
the heart of Englishman to conceive the 
surpassing clumsiness and wretchedness 
of these leathern inconveniences. They 
are shaped something like boats, the sides 
being merely leathern pieces, removable 
at pleasure, but which, in bad weather 
are buttoned down to protect the inmates 
from the wet. There are three seats in 
this machine; the middle one, having a} 
moveable leathern strap, by way of ados- 
sier, runs between the carriage doors, and 
lifts away, to permit the egress and in- 
gress of the occupants of the other seats. 
For the first few minutes I thought I 
must have fainted from the intolerable | 


sensation of smothering which I experi- 


enced. However, the leathers having been 
removed, and a little more air obtained, 
I took heart of grace, and resigned my- 
self to my fate. Away wallopped the 
four horses, trotting with their front, and 
galloping with their hind legs; and away 
went we after them, bumping, thumping, 
jumping, jolting, shaking, tossing and 
tumbling, over the wickedest road, I do 
think the cruelest, hard-heartedest road, 
that ever wheel rumbled upon. 

At the end of fourteen miles we turned 
into a swampy field, the whole fourteen 
coachfuls of us, and by the help of 
heaven, bag and baggage were packed 
into the coaches which stood on the rail- 
way ready to receive us. The carriages 
were not drawn by steam, like those on 
the Liverpool Railway, but by horses, 
with the mere advantage in speed afforded 
by the iron ledges, which, to be sure, com- 
pared with our previous progress through 
the ruts, was considerable. Our coachful 
got into the first carriage of the train, es- 
caping, by way of especial grace, the dust 
which one’s predecessors occasion. This 
vehicle had but two seats, in the usual 
fashion; each of which held four of us. 
The whole inside was lined with blazing 
scarlet leather, and the windows shaded 
with stuff curtains of the same refreshing 
color; which with full complement of 
passengers, on a fine, sunny, American 
summer’s day, must make as pretty a lit- 
tle miniature hell as may be, I should 
think. This railroad is an infinite bless- 
ing; “tis not yet finished, but shortly will 
be so, and then the whole of that horrible 
fourteen miles will be performed in com- 
fort and decency, in less than half the 
time. In about an hour and a half, we 
reached the end of our railroad part of 
the journey, and found another steam- 
boat waiting for us, when we all em- 
barked on the Delaware. At about four 
o’clock, we reached Philadelphia, having 
performed the journey between that and 
New York (a distance of a hundred 
miles) in less than ten hours, in spite of 
bogs, ruts, and all other impediments.” 


THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


Spanish is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in the development of our Latin 
American trade. We have asked the 
Board of Education about the study of 
Spanish in the schools and we are told 
that the number of students at the pres- 
ent time studying Spanish in the senior 
high schools is 6022 and the number 
studying this language in the junior high 
schools is 670. The study of Spanish was 
first introduced in the high schools of 
this city in May, 1898. Its development, 
therefore, is of comparatively recent date 
—and no opportunity should be lost to 
foster and encourage it. 

A similar increase has taken place at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where the 
classes in Spanish are now attended by 
over 1200 students. We hear of increased 
instruction in English from all large 
Latin-American cities—which will surely 
make for closer inter-American friendship. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF 
BRAZIL 


Note.—This is one of a series of arti- 
cles on the South American countries. 
Last month we discussed Chile. 


The Republic of Brazil is the largest 
country in South America, embracing 46 
per cent of the area and slightly more 
than half the population of that Con- 
tinent. The area of Brazil is 3,280,905 
square miles, and the population of 


Brazil, according to the census of 1920, | 


is 30,553,509. Few people realize in the 


United States that as many people speak | 


Portuguese in South America as speak 
Spanish, since Brazil contains as many 


people as do all the Spanish-speaking | 
All correspond- | 


Republics put together. 
ence, catalogues and advertising matter 
sent to Brazil should be in Portuguese, 
clearly and idiomatically written. 
Naturally it is impossible to describe 


in a short article all the varied wealth | 


and resources of Brazil, so only a few of 
them will be mentioned. 

Although we are apt to think of Brazil 
as an agricultural country, producing 
chiefly coffee and cocoa, her mineral 
wealth is fully as great as that in any 


other country of the world, her iron ore | 
deposits being said to be the greatest | 
They have | 


undeveloped ones anywhere. 
been subjected to careful analysis by 
many competent engineers, including Dr. 


Richard Penrose, brother of the late} 


Senator from Pennsylvania, and there 
seems every reason to believe that when 


they are properly developed that they will | 


greatly contribute to the world’s available 
supply of iron. 
manganese. 


almost every kind of precious stones. 
From about 1735 until 1869 Brazil was 


the chief source of supply of diamonds, | 


and many other beautiful stones are found 
there. 

In Brazil we find almost every variety 
of climate. 
are in the tropics. 
tion comprises high table lands, and the 
southern part of Brazil has much the 
climate of Virginia 
Brazil’s coast line is very long, and inter- 
communication between the Brazilian 


States is still largely by water, although | 


there are 16,000 miles of railroad in 
Brazil, as well as about 27,000 miles of 
navigable rivers. 

Brazil was the first country in the 
world in which rubber was scientifically 
raised, and the use of rubber as an eraser 
was first invented by a Philadelphian, 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, over 100 years ago, 
who used Brazilian rubber for this pur- 
pose. 
by the British Government on rubber 
from the Straits Settlements, the world’s 
attention has again been focused on Bra- 
zilian rubber, and Secretary Hoover has 


She also has mines of | 
platinum, zinc, wolfram, antimony, tin, | 
silver, mica, graphite, monazite sand and | 
Brazil also possesses large | 
and valuable copper mines, as well as | 


Large parts of the country | 
A considerable por- | 


and Kentucky. | 


With the placing of export taxes | 


Feant a number of experts to Brazil to 
| study the situation very carefully. 

| The United States leads in exports to 
| and imports from Brazil, although we buy 
from Brazil about twice what we sell to 
| them. We sell to Brazil on the average 
‘of about $110,000,000 annually, and buy 
from her on the average almost exactly 
twice that amount. Over three-fourths of 
the coffee raised in this world is grown in 
| Brazil for export to the United States. 

There is a good market in Brazil for 
iron and steel, and for almost everything 
manufactured therefrom, especially hard- 
ware tools of all kinds. There is a com- 
paratively small market, however, for 
cotton piece goods, since these are pro- 
tected by the high Brazilian tariff. 

The first Baldwin locomotive was 
shipped to Brazil 61 years ago, in 1862. 
The writer recently counted 29 Baldwin 
locomotives in use on the railroad be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


At a later period, Mr. Robert Adams, 
former Congressman from Philadelphia, 
was minister to Brazil from 1889 to 1891, 
while our second Ambassador to Brazil 
was Mr. Lloyd C. Griscom, of Haverford, 
Pa., in 1906. 

After having been a Portuguese Colony 
from 1500 to 1808, with the arrival of the 
Portuguese Royal family in Rio de 
Janeiro in that year, the capital of the 
Kingdom of Portugal was transferred to 
| Rio de Janeiro. Portugal and her Colonies 
in Africa and Asia were governed from 
Rio until September 7, 1822, when Brazil 
became an independent Empire. Her first 
Emperor, Dom Pedro I., abdicated in 
1831, and was succeeded by his son, Dom 
Pedro II., who reigned until November 15, 
| 1889, having visited the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia in 1876. The Re- 
public was then proclaimed, and the de- 
velopment of Brazil under a Republican 
/form of government has been very rapid. 


A 


“Whatever may happen in the 


test.” 


1791 

Total ordinary and public 
debt receipts 
Total ordinary and public 
debt expenditures .... 


7,027,539 


ress of American business. 


tremendous Government expenditure, 
ing is pre-eminent among the nations 


“THE GOVERNMENT AT WASHINGTON STILL 
LIVES” 
SUPERCILIOUS German Noblewoman wrote on September 3], 1861: 


American Civil War, the Republican 


house of cards is nearly falling, and whoever wins will make a pro- 
found change in that Government which is incapable of standing a severe 


How the United States has confounded the prophets of evil is perhaps 
best illustrated by figures showing the receipts and expenditures of the 
United States Government for certain years. 


1858 1876 1921 


$10,210,026 $70,372,666 $430,742,296 $14,912,934,104 


81,690,521 427,178,387 14,113,978,775 


These figures, to a greater or less extent, parallel the tremendous prog- 
Of course, allowance should be made in the 
1921 figures for extraordinary increases caused by the war, but the Govern- 
ment business has grown with the growth of the country. In spite of the 


the American nation’s financial stand- 
of the world. 


| Philadelphia’s contacts with Brazil be- 
gan in the year 1800, when we find the 


Philadelphia, in Rio de Janeiro harbor. 
The first Brazilian coffee imported to 
Philadelphia arrived on the ship “Pitts- 
burgh,” in Philadelphia, on September 
18, 1809, consigned to L. Krumbhaar. 

From 1823 to 1827 Mr. Condy Raguet, 
'of Philadelphia, was the United States 
Consul General, and afterwards Minister 
to Brazil. It was at this time that more 
than half the flour imported into Brazil 
came from Philadelphia. A hundred 
|years ago, in 1823, there were at 
least 40 Philadelphia vessels in Brazilian 
ports. 

In 1843 Mr. Charles J. Harrah, of 
| Philadelphia, began his career in Brazil. 
It is not exaggeration to state that from 
that year until he left Brazil in 1873, that 
'no other foreigner had a greater share 
‘in Brazil’s material development. He 
built the first street car system, as well 
|as several of the first railways in that 
| country. He will be remembered here as 
one of the founders of the Manufacturers’ 


| Club. 


good ship “Fabius,” Captain Daly, of | 


| During the last 30 years the southern 
part of Brazil, which is more temperate 
in climate, has grown at the expense 
of the more tropical north. The city of 
Sao Paulo, which had about 30,000 in- 
habitants in 1890, has now over 600,000, 
and is the third city in South America in 
size. The State of Rio Grande do Sul 
has also greatly developed, and has re- 
ceived considerable immigration of a high 
type. 

The floor wax with which our floors are 
cleaned is largely composed of Carnauba 
Wax, derived from a species of palm tree 
that comes from Northeastern Brazil. 
Brazil also produces great quantities of 
beans, tapioca, arrow root, mandioca 
flour and yerba mate, sometimes erro- 
neously called Paraguayan Tea, which is 
now being imported into Philadelphia. 
Brazil produces almost every variety of 
tropical fruit. From many of these 
delicious jellies are made, which are now 
on sale in this city. 

No description of Brazil would be com- 
plete without some mention of her re- 
sources in hides and skins, especially 
goat skins, which have been exported to 


Philadelphia for over 120 years. Par- 
ticularly good goat skins come from Ceara 
and Pernambuco in the North. Glazed kid 
made from these goat skins is in the 
shoes of many readers of this article. 

The Brazilian Government has honored 
Philadelphia by establishing here a per- 
manent Brazilian Consulate of Career, to 
which office Dr. Eduardo de Aguiar 
Vallim has been appointed. His office is 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building 
at Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 

The Corn Exchange National Bank has 
on its staff a gentleman who spent four 
years in Brazil, who is particularly 
familiar with the trade and resources of 
that country. This bank cordially in- 
vites communications from all those in- 
terested in developing trade with Brazil, 
both in imports and exports. 


THE FRENCH FINANCIAL 
SITUATION, MAY, 1923 


The French debt situation is as follows: 
The total debt at this moment is 376 
billion francs, of which 73 billions is due 
abroad. There have been no plans made 
for the amortization of this foreign debt 
except for several small commercial obli- 
gations due Spain and Argentina, in the 
case of which the French government is 
trying to have the interest compounded 
with the principal, which will then be 
paid off in bits. 

But the French are doing nothing for 
the debt of over three billion dollars due 
to America and that of 560 million pounds 
due to England. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to find any practical basis 
upon which to work out debt amortiza- 
tion. The French themselves feel that 
they are at the end of their rope, that 
they have done everything possible to 
arrive at a solution of such obligations. 
Their journals are full of articles which 
show that they have increased national 
receipts, from taxation and other sources, 
from five billion francs in 1913 to 19 bil- 
lion francs in 1922. In calling at- 
tention to this increase in self-taxation 
they omit consideration of the fact that 
their receipts should have increased natu- 
rally to 15 billions in 1922 because of 
the depreciation of the franc. But never- 
theless it seems certain that people could 
not stand taxation much more severe than 
that to which the French are now sub- 
jected. 

France’s annual deficits continue. Not 
one year since the war has France (and 
practically every other continental coun- 
try) been able to pay current expenses 
from current receipts. In the 1923 French 
budget the estimated deficit for the year 
is four billion francs. Foreign critics feel 
that the government could make a good 
start at this by reforming pension and 
relief payments, and by cutting down the 
large inefficient staffs of public employees, 
but of course the authorities here will 
never see this in the same light. 
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BANKING AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
SUBJECT No. 6 
THE BANK AND YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Note.—This series will comprise ten subjects as compiled 
by the Committee on Public Education of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, being somewhat revised by us for publication 


in THE Corn EXCHANGE. 


One subject will be treated each 


month. Read them yourself, then hand to the children. Help 
the children to understand them. They are intended primarily 
for the schools, but there is much in these articles that will 
broaden the education of all of us in banking matters. 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
having a commercial department. 


Our Talk on Character showed us that our success in life 
Jepends upon the investments we make each day of our talents and 
ime. Our future return will be gain or loss, according to these in- 
vestments. That is a law of life which controls the investment of 
yur money, just as it controls the investment of our talents. As we 
nake good or bad investments with our money, so will we have future 
zain or loss. 


EVERY ONE AN INVESTOR 


By attending school, you make an investment of your time and 
‘ffort. If your investment is properly made, you will receive, as 
your return, a much richer lifetime. The taxpayer, who annually 
juts millions of dollars into the public school system of America, is 
naking an investment which, he hopes, will bring great returns in 
sducated citizenship. The farmer, who ploughs and fertilizes the 
sround, who sows the seed and cultivates the growing crops, is also 
naking an investment from which he hopes to reap a dividend at 
iarvest time. Hence, we see that in practical life we reap a future 
seturn from whatever good or bad investment we make today, of 
yurselves, or our talents, of our work, or of our money. 

In the business sense, the word investment relates to the use of 
money in acquiring ownership of property. The laws of our coun- 
ey permit us to enjoy this right. Our ownership may represent 
tire possession of property, as in the case of buying a home; it may 
‘epresent partial ownership, as in purchasing stock in a corporation; 
or it may be conditional ownership, as in the case of buying a mort- 
rage or bond. In buying mortgages and bonds, we are merely loan- 
ng our money for a certain period at a certain rate of interest. In 
| previous Talk, we said that, in borrowing money, some form of 
‘romise to pay had to be entered into, and that great corporations, 
ailways, and governments often borrowed money by issuing bonds 
0 be sold to people who have money to invest. These bonds are a 
orm of promise to pay, just as is a note. They promise to pay in- 
srest during the time of the loan and to pay the principal at 
aaturity. 

When we speak of having made an investment in United States 
iberty Loan bonds, in mortgages, or in railroad or corporation 
tocks and bonds, we mean that we have used our money to buy them. 
*hey have become our property, they cannot be lawfully taken from 


us, and we will receive the interest or dividends which they earn as 
long as we own them, or until they mature. Thus it is plain that all 
property, such as houses, lands, railroads, factories, public buildings, 
farm stock, automobiles, furniture, and so forth, have owners who are 
persons just like ourselves. 


ALL PROPERTY OWNED BY INDIVIDUALS 


The ownership of the great corporations of America is vested in 
individuals—perhaps even your next door neighbors or yourselves— 
who have invested money in shares of stock or in bonds of these cor- 
porations. Many people regard the ownership of the United States 
Steel Corporation, for example, as differing from the ownership of 
the workshop just around the corner. Yet the people who have in- 
vested their money in shares of stock of the Steel Corporation are 
entitled to the same rights, under the law, as is the owner of the 
little workshop. In the corporation the owners hold certificates 
of stock as evidence of their investment, whereas the owner of the 
little workshop holds a deed as title to his land, and the actual 
merchandise in which he deals as evidence of his investment. Thus, 
our great railroads and other corporate resources are owned by in- 
dividuals. 

The laws of our country stand for the equal protection of all 
investors. Because of this protection, it is possible and profitable 
for us to make good investments. It gives us an incentive to work 
hard and to invest our money, in order to develop and improve the 
conditions under which we live. Investments represent past effort, 
since the person who wishes to purchase them must first work and 
accumulate funds with which to do so. Every American citizen who 
is thrifty can store up dollars for investment. He will then be a 
better citizen, because he will be interested in preserving his invest- 
ment, whether it be stocks and bonds, the house in which he lives, 
or other things which administer to his comfort or to that of his 
family. 

The person who carries life insurance, fire insurance, or, in fact, 
any kind of insurance, has a conditional investment or equity in the 
large amounts of bonds carried by these insurance companies in 
order to meet amounts which may become due him, as a policy 
holder. 

Bonds are always secured by mortgages on lands, or on the 
buildings of other property of the corporation, in the construction 
of which the money has been used. Eventually, when a bond 
matures, the money must be repaid to the one who has loaned it, 
that is, to the owner of the bond. Thus, all investors are a part 
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of a great financial machine which, year in and year out, constantly 
gathers up and puts to work the wealth of our country, for the 
mutual benefit, prosperity, and well-being of all. 

Sometimes the investments of wealthy people are referred to 
as if they differed from the investments of those who have less to 
invest. No matter what a man’s income is, it can be spent, or 
hoarded (which seldom occurs), or invested again for the common 
good only by the person receiving it. The person receiving a large 
income can eat only three meals a day; he can wear but one suit of 
clothes and live in but one house at a time. He cannot appropriate 
his wealth to himself unless he locks it up in a strong box, where it 
serves neither him nor any one else. The man of wealth never does 
this, because he knows that after paying his expenses, taxes, and so 
forth, he can promote the general welfare by sending the surplus of 
his income back into the channels of trade. 


INVESTING MEANS SELF-DENIAL 


In America, it is possible for any one who is willing to pay the 
price of self-denial and hard work, to be an investor—to make in- 
vestments of money. Good investments made in early life, in ac- 
quiring ability while at school and in saving such small sums as it 
may be possible to save, lay the foundation for providing the com- 
forts of later years, when it is harder to earn a livelihood and when 
poverty often becomes the condition of those who have not prac- 
ticed thrift in youth. It is only because so many people do not care- 
fully guard their expenses that eighty out of every hundred die 
penniless. 

Something saved out of the money we have today, for use next 
month, or next year, or in the years to come, will make our tasks 
at that time so much easier. One thousand dollars saved and in- 
vested at six per cent, last year, increases our income by five dollars 
each month for every month of this year. Should we save and in- 
vest a like amount this year, our income will be increased by more 
than ten dollars each month for every month next year. Smaller 
savings, of course, accumulate in like proportion. Thus it is that 
men prosper through investment, having first learned to save their 
money. For this reason, as boys and girls, we must learn the value 
of thrift, of saving now for future rewards, even though, at first, 
the amounts are very small. In every field of human endeavor the 
principle is the same. Our progress is in proportion to the amount 
we have wisely INVESTED. For the vast majority of people, the 
very best way to make financial progress is by means of the SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNT, in which small amounts saved above living ex- 
penses are deposited. If the boys and girls of America wish to 
become prosperous, they must become investors. They must start 
by using the savings account. 


ABOVE ALL, INVEST SAFELY 


It is not wise to take for granted that those without experience 
know how to make safe investments of money. There is only the 
slightest chance of success, unless the investment is guided by those 
who know. For this reason, it is essential that the following im- 
portant suggestions be left with you. 


1. NEVER BUY INVESTMENTS UNLESS YOU UNDER- 
STAND THEM 


Many companies are constantly being organized to promote 
unsound schemes which you hear referred to as “wild-cat.” There 
are always solicitors ready to relieve people of their savings by the 
PROMISE of big returns on ill-conceived investments. Attractively- 
printed statements are set before you showing, on paper, how im- 
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possible it is for these companies to lose money. It is usually difli- 
cult to verify these statements. The lure of great wealth, always a 
temptation, is placed before you. In this way, thousands upon 
thousands of thrifty people are deprived of hard-earned savings 
every year. Widows and orphans who have inherited money are 
frequently sought and made the target of these fake-stock salesmen. 
Misery and suffering are the usual results. Beware of these scheme 
promoters; have nothing to do with the suggestions they bring to you. 


2. KEEP AWAY FROM HIGH RATES OF INTEREST 


Many people with small means lose money because they very 
often insist on getting a high rate of interest on their investments. 
To lose one’s money is a very serious matter, and we should consider 
safety of principal above large returns in interest or dividends. 
Therefore, we should never buy high-rate, speculative investments, 
in which there is great risk, but should stick to investments which 
pay a fair rate and which are known to be safe. 


3. GET A SUCCESSFUL MAN’S ADVICE 


Whenever you wish to know whether an investment is worth 
buying, go to a banker, or a successful business man, who has had 
experience in making investments and in whom you have confidence. 
Find out his opinion and then ACT in accordance with it. In all 
probability this will mean the difference between successful invest- 
ment and total loss of your money. The banker deals with invest- 
ments every hour of the day and desires to give you all the help and 
information he can. He believes that you should have a clear un- 
derstanding of an investment, before it is purchased. He knows the 
need for avoiding stock promotion schemes and _ get-rich-quick 
propositions, because he has observed many cases where these have 
brought poverty and suffering. He has learned the need for great 
caution in all investments, and is less likely to make a mistake than 
those without experience. Responsible investment houses are 
always glad to give you advice. While many states have endeavored 
to pass laws protecting the public against the promoters of fake in- 
vestments, thousands of people annually fall victims to their vision- 
ary schemes, because they fail to seek advice of those experienced in 
making investments. 


CAREFUL INVESTING BRINGS SUCCESS } 


Increasing numbers of people are learning that care in the use 
of money brings success. Nearly every one knows how to work, but 
too large a proportion of our workers have not yet learned how to 
save. Of those who know how to save, there are many who know 
very little about how to invest. If due care is used, success will fol- 
low honest effort as surely as day follows night. 

The men who successfully use and invest their money are not 
necessarily men of any special profession or ability. Thousands of 
wage earners are owners of good investments. They are men of 
strength and purpose who have determined not to expect sudden 
wealth, but, by strict economy and careful investing to provide for 
themselves and their dependents. They stick to SOUND investments 
—investments which can usually be relied upon for an assured in- 
come and which give a sense of deep satisfaction to the investor. 

No matter what the present circumstances may be, every young 
person should decide to become, as soon as possible, an owner of 
investments. The lessons of thrift practiced early in life are very 
important and have much to do with the future. If you keep the 
investment idea before you as a desired goal, there is very little 
danger that you will ever lack the necessities of life. 


the Rest of the World. 
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No. 14 


THE INVASION OF THE 
JAPANESE BEETLE 


Efforts to Conquer It Still 


Unsuccessful 


The Japanese Beetle magnified about four 
and a half times 


Seven years ago this month there ap-! 


peared at Riverton, New Jersey, a beauti- 
ful bug. It had never before been seen 
in America. 

This stranger had ridden into the 
United States on the root of an azalea, 
and it had traveled half way around the 
world to get to its new home. 

This unwelcome visitor was the Japan- 


-ese beetle, and in seven years during its 
sojourn here it has multiplied by billions. 


It has traveled outside of Burlington 


‘County in New Jersey, crossed the Dela- 


\ 


ware River, and settled down in three 
counties of Pennsylvania—Bucks, Mont- 
gomery and Philadelphia. 

The United States Government has a 
trained army of 200 men in the infested 
area combatting this new foe of vegeta- 
tion, while the States of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania have joined in the attack. 
All to no avail! 

The armies of the invaders are march- 
ing on, conquering new territory, every 
summer day, until now they harrass the 
foliage of trees, flowers and grass over an 
area of 700 square miles. 

The Japanese beetle, unknown any- 
where else in America, has become a pest 
of the first importance not only in these 
two States, but the whole United States, 
since its spread has, as yet, defied every 
known means to combat it. 

More than 500 different kinds of spray 
or poison have been tried in efforts to an- 
nihilate this Oriental enemy. And as in 
wars where human armies are employed, 
the United States has summoned the aid 
of allies to fight the beetle in the shape 
of other insects which attack and 
destroy it. 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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TOO MUCH DOPE 


INCREASE IN THE INDEBTEDNESS OF STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


By Pror. LANE W. LANCASTER 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


The states and minor political sub- 
divisions of the United States—counties, 
townships, school districts, etc.— are 
debtors to the community at the present 
time to the amount of nearly eleven bil- 
lion dollars. The fact that this indebted- 
ness is evidenced by paper which is, in a 
sense, in a preferred class, does not de- 
tract from its potential importance. Any 
business which represents invested capi- 
tal of eleven billion dollars is of im- 
portance in our financial life. When it 
is public business which is so burdened, 
literally every industry and individual is 
affected. 

While the figures for 1923 show a con- 
siderable falling off in the volume of new 
issues, a total of 321 millions were mar- 
keted during the first four months of the 
year. 

That these figures represent large in- 
creases is shown by the fact that the 


rate maintained during the last two years 
and a half is between two and a half and 
three times the average rate during the 
years 1911-1920. Between 1911 and 1916, 
inclusive, these securities were issued at 
the rate of about 36 millions per month; 
from 1917 to 1920 the rate was nearly 45 
millions; since 1920 this latter rate has 
doubled, and for many months more than 
100 millions were issued. 

During the period 1911-1920, inclusive, 
issues by state governments account on 
the average for 11.8 per cent of the total; 
by counties 18.4 per cent; by school 
districts, 9.9 per cent; and by cities, 
towns and villages, 59.75 per cent. 
Within recent years there has been an 
appreciable increase in the proportions 
due to state, county and school district 
issues, with a corresponding decrease in 
the share chargeable to the financing of 

(Continued on page 2, column 2) 
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THE JOY OF DOING 
BUSINESS 


By Cuaries J. WEBB 


The Pleasure of Accomplishment 


No individual can ever make a success 
of life unless he loves his occupation. 
Money of course is essential, but large 
fortunes can never be accumulated if the 
business is done simply for the accumula- 
tion of money. The country would never 
have been developed if men of large vision 
and capacity for work did not work for 
the joy of so doing. 

For instance, would men like Carnegie, 
Frick, Schwab, Ford and other captains 
of industry have gone on accumulating 
money for money’s sake? No, they were 
in business and are in business for the joy 
of accomplishment, for the joy of doing 
things, for the joy they get out of building 
something. Whenever a business man 
thinks solely of money and takes no joy 
out of the business, he is doomed to be 
a failure. I believe it safe to say that all 
the large fortunes that have been accumu- 
lated have been from the fact that the 
head of the business has worked for the 
joy of accomplishment, that money has 
been a secondary thought. 

What more of pleasure can a man get 
out of life than being able to visualize a 
large business employing numerous peo- 
ple? What more of joy than that whic he 
finds in accomplishment and in the real- 
ization of his dream? I have read statis- 
tics in which they say that 93% of business 
men fail or get into trouble sometime dur- 
ing their life. I sometimes think that the 
cause of this is that they do not get the 
joy out of their accomplishments. You 
can have real pleasure and enjoyment out 
of reconstructing a broken down business 
and even if your own affairs get into a 
tangle, you can straighten them out by 
still being actuated by the accomplishment 
of things, and not everlastingly looking 
at the profit. 

The joy in business comes from the 
knowledge that you will reach a certain 
goal by sheer will force, and as long as 
accomplishment is the looked for reward, 
just so long will you derive joy from busi- 
ness. Take Henry Ford for instance. 
They told him he could not pour and cast 
metals only in a certain way. I believe 
that he has proven that they were all 
mistaken. This must be to him more joy 
and pleasure than any money he may de- 
rive from it. He could never have ac- 
complished what he has done if he did 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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THE JOY OF DOING BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


not get pleasure and joy out of his 
business. 

The harder the situation, and the harder 
the job, the more satisfaction and joy 
there is in it for the man who conquers it. 
My contention is that a man who. takes 
pleasure and joy out of business can 
never fail in anything he undertakes, for 
the reason that he is seeking to build for 
achievement and the satisfaction of hav- 
ing done something worth while, and this 
of course requires concentration and hard 
work. These are the two essentials that 
might be used to give the definition of 
business, for without hard work there can 
be no joy in business and little real 
pleasure in life. We always cherish any 
possession that we may have gotten thru 
work. Something given to you or ac- 
quired without work has very little value 
in a true man’s eyes. 

If it were not for the joy of business, 
men as soon as they accumulated sufficient 
money to allow them to live a life of ease, 
would quit, as many do. I ask what 
under such conditions would become of 
the industry and development in any 
country? Surely if Carnegie, and Ford, 
and others had stopped when they had 
sufficient money we never could have had 
the steel business and the automobile busi- 
ness developed to its present high degree. 
All of humanity has benefited by this won- 
derful up-building of big business. 

The joy in business is like the joy of 
an artist, who imagines and puts on can- 
vas the reality of his dreams. Again I 
say, it is not for the money he can get for 
the picture,but for the joy of his accom- 
plishments. This is the great force that 
stands for progress. My contention is 
that no man can be a good Doctor, 
Lawyer, Merchant, Manufacturer, Agri- 
culturist, Banker or anything else unless 
he takes joy out of his occupation. 

I have heard people say they enjoy this 
show and that show and this food and that 
food, but I would like to hear all the 
young men in my establishment say “I 
enjoy the business.” For after all there 
is nothing in the world that men will 
tire of less than business. The so-called 
pleasures of life one soon gets a surfeit 
of, they finally make him dissatisfied be- 
cause he cannot find new pleasures enough 
to keep him busy. But a business that 
is conducted for the joy of doing it is new 
each and every day. And the coming in 
contact with the human nature of life in 
all its different phases and having the 
satisfaction of helping people to achieve 
and to produce, and altogether make the 
world better for all mankind, that is the 
joy that lasts and one can never get 
tired of doing these things. 

I have heard people complaining of 
losses and I always say to them, “If you 
will look into the dictionary you will find 
that the definition of business is profit and 
loss, and I think that the English 
Dictionaries have it loss and gain. Now 


if we didn’t have losses in business and 
it was all gain or all profit, we surely 
would have to change the name—the 
definition would be wrong. Therefore it 
is necessary for us to have losses, in order 
to maintain the word BUSINESS. With- 
out losses, I venture to say that the busi- 
ness would not be nearly as enjoyable or 
exciting. It would be like a game of 
solitaire. If you succeeded in winning 
every time, you would soon stop because 
there would be no joy in doing anything 
that was so easy. It is in surmounting 
the difficult things of life and achieving 
success where the greatest joys and pleas- 
ures are obtained. 

My advice is to make your occupation a 
joy and a pleasure and if the one that 
you are in does not produce this result, 
get itto something that does. 


INCREASE IN THE INDEBTEDNESS 
OF STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 
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urban units. This reversal of propor- 
tions is due chiefly to increased expendi- 
tures for highways and schools and the 
financing of soldiers’ bonus legislation, 
all of which activities are for the most 
part in charge of the state and county 
governments. 

State debts, however, form only a small 
part of the total now outstanding, 
amounting to only a billion and a quarter 
dollars. Since a large part of these debts 
are owed by two or three of the more 
populous eastern states, the burden in 
most of our Commonwealths is not yet 
unduly heavy. 

The situation is far different with the 
smaller units of local government. The 
size and effect of existing municipal 
debts may be briefly illustrated. Accord- 
ing to the report of a recent New York 
State Legislative Committee, the city of 
New York has run in debt at the rate of 
approximately a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a day for more than twenty years, 
and local officials have resorted to every 
possible shift to meet rising interest and 
redemption charges without curtailing 
needed services or exceeding constitu- 
tional and statutory tax and debt limits. 
For New York state as a whole local debts 
increased 73.9 per cent since 1910, while 
assessed valuation increased but 28.3 per 
cent, and population only 14 per cent. 
In California the State Controller re- 
ported in 1921 that during the preceding 
decade the bonded debt of the state and 
local governments had increased 242 per 
cent while the wealth of the state as rep- 
resented in its tax duplicate increased 
but sixty per cent. The Director of 
Finance of Idaho reported in 1921 that 
the bonded debt of the political sub- 
divisions of that state had more than dou- 
bled during the preceding two years. 
In Nebraska, nearly 40 per cent of all 
Nebraska’s “municipals” outstanding were 
issued during the biennium 1919-1920. 
In Ohio between 1910 and 1920 the total 
debt of the cities, counties and school 


districts increased 172 per cent, while 
population increased but 21 per cent. 
The local governments of the same state 
in 1921 made a net addition to their in- 
debtedness of $121,262,337, an increase 
of 20 per cent as compared with a 10.6 
per cent increase in taxable wealth. 
Figures dealing with cities in other 
states might be quoted to show that such 
increases have been general. 

The proportion of borrowed funds ex- 
pended for various purposes is of inter- 
est. During the past ten years the 
amount chargeable to street improve- 
ments averaged about 28 per cent; 
schools have accounted on the average 
for 14.5 per cent; next in importance 
comes water supply, which makes up 
slightly over 11 per cent of the total. 
Then follow sewers, 7 per cent; general 
buildings, 6.7 per cent; funding and 
general improvements, 5.4 per cent; re- 
funding, 3.9 per cent; parks and 
museums 2.2 per cent; and gas and elec- 
tric loans 1.2 per cent. It will be seen 
from these figures that by far the larger 
portion of public indebtedness is con- 
tracted for improvements which produce 
no direct monetary return to the borrow- 
ing community. Moreover, expenditures 
for productive purposes have within re- 
cent years formed a decreasing propor- 
tion of total borrowings. The conclusion 
to be drawn from this is obvious. Debts 
incurred for revenue-producing utilities, 
if the latter are conservatively managed, 
may be retired out of the earnings of the 
property without imposing a burden upon 
taxes as such. On the other hand, im- 
provements such as streets, bridges and 
parks have in themselves no earning 
power. In such cases interest and 
amortization must be cared for out of 
taxes and the community’s ability to 
carry such debts depends upon a propor- 
tionate increase in its taxable wealth. 
The figures quoted above indicate that in 
many communities indebtedness is in- 
creasing at a much more rapid rate than 
the sources of taxation. It is not fair to 
assume, however, that in all cases off- 
cials and citizens have deliberately 
mortgaged the future in order to avoid 
heavy immediate taxes. However prone 
to abuse the right to borrow may be, 
there can be little doubt that the increase 
itself is in most cases due to an entirely 
healthy desire to add to the attractiveness 
of the community; and this widespread 
desire is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of recent municipal development. 

A contributing cause of the recent in- 
crease in local indebtedness has un- 
doubtedly been the tax-exempt feature of 
state and municipal securities. This 
creates a peculiar situation. Since pub- 
lic officials are aware of the easy mar- 
ketability of their bonds the temptation 
has without doubt been strong in many 
cases to issue them in excess of the 
legitimate needs of communities and 
their ability to retire them. On the other 
hand, investment bankers, anxious to 
supply wealthy clients with attractive in- 


vestments have been willing to advance 
money without strict inquiry into the 
economic soundness of local loans. 

The danger of large local loans does 
not lie in the possibility of repudiation. 
While such incidents are not unknown, 
they belong almost entirely to the de- 
velopmental period of our history, and at 
present municipal bonds stand second 
only to Federal obligations in the de- 


gree of security which they offer. Large 


borrowing, however, brings with it in 
many cases difficulties which are only less 


damaging to the debtor community than | 


default itself. In the first place, there 


may be mentioned the great expense con- | 
nected with the repayment of unwise | 


loans. This particular difficulty is al- 
ready facing many communities. 
rapid creation of local debts in Ohio has 
made it necessary for more than half the 
city governments and two-thirds of the 
village governments to carry more than 
fifty per cent of their current taxes into 
sinking funds. Since these communities 
have in the past been restricted in their 


The © 


tax-levying power many of these debts — 


represent current expenses of former 
years. During the past year the Ohio 
press has been full of accounts of cities 
being forced to curtail essential services 
in order to maintain sinking funds and 
live within tax limits, While recent leg- 
islation has rendered unlikely a recur- 
rence of such a situation, the results of 
reckless financing in the past are bound 


to continue through the present genera- | 


tion. 

In the second place, under the sinking 
fund plan of debt retirement in general 
use, the way is opened for mismanage- 
ment of such funds. The retiring Fi- 
nance Director of Cleveland calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the sinking 
funds of that city reserved for the pay- 
ment of debts falling due within the next 
eight years show a deficit of seven mil- 
lion dollars. About a year ago the St. 
Paul Bureau of Municipal Research pub- 
lished a study which showed that, with a 
deficit of $1,163,116 in the city’s sinking 
funds, 19 cents of the tax dollar were re- 
quired for debt charges. Figures pub- 
lished a year ago showed that Kansas 
municipalities were carrying 33.67 per 
cent of all taxes levied into sinking funds. 
The potential danger of such situations 
requires no comment. 

There is today urgent need for our com- 
munities to place themselves on a “pay- 
as-you-go” basis. Business and the com- 
munity generally are placed at a severe 
disadvantage by the tremendous issues of 
a preferred class of securities. Moreover, 


| 
| 


| 


a situation in the financing market which © 


enables over-optimistic localities to in- 
dulge present fancies beyond real needs 
means eventually that public services will 
be hampered when their extension is im- 
perative. Fortunately the seriousness of 
the situation has been realized by several 


of our state governments and within re- | 
cent years bond acts intended to apply 
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The chief hope of the Federal Govern- 
ment at this time lies in the power of 
these natural enemies of the Japanese 
beetle to exterminate it. These enemies 


| 


sare also brought from Japan, but it is 
-yet too early to decide whether or not 
our allies can perform a task in which 
the combined efforts of two great States 
and the Federal Government have failed. 

The Japanese beetle is an omnivorous 
creature. It attacks and devours the 
leaves of nearly all kinds of fruit trees, 
including apple, peach, plum, cherry and 
some kinds of pear. 

It assails roses and many varieties of 
common garden flowers. It will invade 
corn fields, get into the silk of an ear 
and eat the grain. 

The beetle also likes red clover and the 
leaves of many trees, such as maple, 
birch and oak. 

And this crowning pest will attack 
lawns and make havoc of a golf green. 

Go into the invaded townships of New 
Jersey and you may now see hundreds of 
trees that are practically leafless. Curi- 
ously enough they will destroy every leaf 
on a tree and not touch any one of a 
dozen nearby trees. 

In a row of peach trees ten may be ab- 
solutely divested of every leaf while the 
eleventh tree will remain untouched. 

The hollyhock seems to be a particu- 
lar pet food of the Japanese beetle. The 
writer saw on one hollyhock stalk hun- 
dreds of beetles so closely packed they 
swarmed upon each other in bunches as 
large as a man’s fist. 

As said before, the Japanese beetle is 
a superb bug in appearance. It is a lit- 
ile larger than the common potato bug 
and far more active. 
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The head of a Japanese beetle is a 
brilliant green bronze and the back a 
smooth and shining coat of bronze. When 
flying it makes a buzzing sound like the 
house fly. 

On hot summer days 
enemy is a lively creature. 

The mother beetle lays from 60 to 90 
eggs during the summer. These are de- 
posited on the ground, usually in damp 
soil, but not in swamps. 

The egg is a small white affair, which 
remains under the earth during the au- 
tumn and winter. 

It goes down an average of five inches, 
but sometimes as deep as a foot. 

The egg first becomes a grub when it 
comes up close to the surface of the 
earth, makes a nice little den for itself 
and turns into a pupa. 

There it rests for a couple of weeks, 
and again changes its form and becomes 
a full-sized winged beetle. 

The Japanese beetle comes out of the 
ground late in June. That is to say, the 
first of the army comes forth at that time. 

As the eggs are laid at various times in 
the previous summer, the beetles do not 
mature at the same time the following 
June, but continue to press out of the 
ground for a couple of months. 

The life of a Japanese beetle, that is, 
its life above ground, is very short. It 
ranges from one week to two months, 
and then dies. 

Like the house fly, it does not survive 
the winter, but is perpetuated by the eggs 
deposited in the ground as before de- 
scribed. 

As soon as this pernicious bug ap- 
pears in summer it begins to eat raven- 
ously. The Government’s official list 
which constitutes the menu of this un- 
invited Japanese guest gives the follow- 
ing fruits: 

Grape, raspberry, blackberry, 
peach, quince, plum and cherry. 

For vegetables it has asparagus, sweet 
potato, lima beans and string beans. 

Of field crops it selects corn, soy bean, 
red clover and alfalfa. 

This diet is varied with the leaves of 
the oak, pussy willow, horse chestnut and 
elm. 

Besides these cultivated fruits and for- 
est trees, the Japanese beetle feeds upon 
a great variety of wild weeds and shrubs, 
including the daisy, smart weed, five- 
finger ivy, wild fox, sassafras, alder, wild 
cherry, elder and milkweed. 

It will be noted that the Japanese 
beetle has an all-embracing appetite and 
an apparently uncultivated taste for 
foods. 

And yet it displays the most fastidious 
tendency when any sort of poisonous 
spray is put in front of it. 

The Japanese beetle simply will not 
eat anything which will kill it. That has 
been the supreme strategy so far em- 
ployed by this on-rushing enemy in its 
conquest of our fields and trees and 
flowers. 

The beetle abhors white, so that a lead 


this Asiatic 


apple, 


and arsenic spray will drive him away, 
but as soon as the rains have washed off 
the spray, back comes the beetle to his 
all-devouring feast. 

They have now tried 500 different 
kinds of spray or poison, but all with- 
out any appreciable effect in killing off 
the constantly growing hordes of winged 
ravagers. 

Near Riverton the United States Gov- 
ernment established an entomological sta- 
tion for the study of the Japanese beetle, 
and 200 persons are engaged there in ex- 
perimentation and in fighting the pest. 

They hope to find some kind of a poi- 
sonous spray so nicely disguised with 
some drug which will attract the beetle 
to eat it. 

In other words, Uncle Sam is trying 
to discover a way in which to coax these 
billions of beetles to commit suicide. 

None has yet been found. To use the 
best known sprays merely drives away 
the beetles to new fields of conquest with- 
out reducing their number. - 

That is why the Government began to 
import living insect enemies of the 
beetle. One was introduced only a few 
weeks ago. 

Tests prove that this beetle parasite 
lays its egg upon the beetle where the 
parasitic grub is hatched. It then eats 
into the vitals of the beetle and kills it. 

As yet, this living force of beetle 
enemies is not large enough to have pro- 
duced any appreciable results. 

Certain birds, including the black- 
bird, will eat great numbers of the 
beetles in a day. 

As soon as the Japanese beetle was 
first found at Riverton in 1916, the 
United States Government made an in- 
vestigation. The danger was at once 
pointed out, but farmers and _ others 
merely laughed at the thing and did noth- 
ing in the way of extermination. 

By 1917 the little rascal had spread 
over about two and a half square miles 
around its original garden spot in Bur- 
lington County. That was multiplied by 
three in 1918, and two years ago the in- 
vaded territory had increased to 213 
miles in New Jersey and 57 square miles 
in Pennsylvania. The Japanese killer 
crossed the Delaware in 1920, but how 
no one knows. 

It may have come over concealed in 
some vegetable or fruit, or possibly on a 
boat, or even in an automobile. 

The beetle’s mode of operation is sim- 
ple yet decisive. It attacks the leaves 
of a tree—not originally the apples or 
peaches themselves, and often these are 
never touched. 

The leaves are so thoroughly per- 
forated by the bugs that they quickly die 
and fall to the ground. 

The writer saw large trees at Moores- 
town every leaf of which was dead. Not 
a beetle remained on such trees. 

Excepting honey bees which sometimes 
hive in huge bunches, no insects in these 
regions gather in such enormous clusters 
as the Japanese beetle. 
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They can be picked from flower stalks 
or fruit trees by quarts. 

E. S. Woodward, the well-known pro- 
duce dealer, gathered three bushels in a 
short time. 

The Government estimate is 50,000 
beetles to a bushel, so that Mr. Weod- 
ward’s onslaught accounted for 150,000, 
but the number remaining is myriad. 

While this destructive little creature 
has spread persistently, it is not a rapid 
traveler. It has advanced about five 
miles in a year, but in all directions. 

Pine trees appear to be immune, and 
certain others of the fir family. 

The State of Pennsylvania has not yet 
awakened to the perils of this on-coming 
enemy. There is a fund of but $30,000 
for the next two years to fight it. That 
amounts virtually to nothing at all. 

It is a great and immediate hardship 
which comes to a stricken region. There 
is a sort of quarantine erected against 
the transportation of fruits and vegetables 
from such places in order to prevent the 
spread of the beetle. 

Green corn offers to this pernicious in- 
sect a fine conveyance, as it burrows 
into the silky end of the ear and may 
easily escape detection. 

What permanent effect does the devour- 
ing of all the leaves upon a tree pro- 
duce? The answer cannot be given posi- 
tively, but it is feared that the total 
despoliation may result in the death of 
trees in winter by depriving them of the 
necessary vitality to survive the long 
period of cold. 

From any angle it may be viewed the 
Japanese beetle is an alarming thing. In 
Japan, its native ground, it appears to 
be fought effectively by destructive para- 
sites which kill it in enormous numbers. 
The parasites so far imported are guaran- 
teed not to be destructive of American 
vegetation, although there were fears that 
this remedy might prove worse than the 
bettle disease. 

Such is not the fact. But it behooves 
this State and especially the farmers and 
owners of fine lawns and estates near 
Philadelphia to be on their guard against 
the billions of beetles which, like a de- 
vastating host, are slowly progressing in 
all directions from their original starting 
point in Burlington County, New Jersey. 
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(Continued from page 2, column 4) 
sound business principles to government 
financing have been adopted by Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio and West Virginia. These acts will 
without doubt insure the local taxpayer 
conservative financing and measurably im- 
prove the investment standing of their 
local securities. Written by, or in close 
collaboration with, bond attorneys and in- 
vestment bankers of national reputation 
the bond laws of these states will repay 
reading by every banker and investor. 

Lane W. LANCASTER. 
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IS PHILADELPHIA BADLY]! Why did they do it? Why did the} What would it mean if 30,000 autos|for one dollar, and fixes teeth in the 


ADVERTISED? 


Has the city done anything to combat 
the old and hackneyed jibe of jealous 
rivals about being slow? 

Have such stale jokes produced an evil 
effect upon the development of the city? 

Can a metropolis of two millions boom 
itself by artificial means? 

Would the people of the town be bet- 
ter off were the whole country and the 
world at large to know the good points 
and the advantages of this ninth largest 
city on the globe? 

These are questions which affect all 
business men in Philadelphia. They 
mean more revenue, or less revenue to all 
the tens of thousands of stores. 

Whatever induces outside people to 
come to Philadelphia to live or to so- 
journ temporarily, adds materially to the 
city’s welfare. 

The United States Census shows that 
Philadelphia is now expanding at the 
rate of about 40,000 persons in a year. 

The “sleepy” joke does not seem to be 
a high enough barrier to shut out thou- 
sands who annually come to reside here 
in addition to our natural growth in the 
way of births over deaths, which amounts 
to about 25,000 in a year. 

Philadelphia’s first bad advertisement 
came just 130 years ago this summer. It 
was the yellow fever plague which in one 
hundred days killed one-tenth of the en- 
tire population. 

It was then not known—and 
mained a secret for another century— 
that the mosquito alone carries yellow 
fever. 

That devastating plague in 1793, when 
Philadelphia was the capital of the 
United States, was repeated in milder 
form in some years for thenext decade. 

Rival cities, notably Baltimore and 
New York, used that fever epidemic as a 
weapon to draw trade away from Phila- 
delphia. 

The effect was great and resulted in 
stunting the city’s growth for a long time. 

That was the beginning of the studied 
attempt of business men elsewhere to try 
to cripple Philadelphia to their own ad- 
vantage. 

For many decades past Philadelphia 
has been one of the healthiest big cities 
of the world. Death rate figures prove 
that assertion. 

Of course, there are hundreds, yes, 
thousands of things here, which daily ad- 
vertise Philadelphia in its true colors. 
To enumerate the manufacturing and 
business and financial concerns which do 
that consistently and in a big way would 
be superfluous. - They are known to the 
world. 

But things come up often which tend 
to show that Philadelphia does not make 
the most of what it has. It does not cap- 
italize its advantages. 

One recent holiday, or day preceding 
a holiday, 30,000 automobiles crossed the 
Delaware. That was significant. 


it re- 


occupants of those 30,000 cars go some- 
where else to enjoy a holiday and spend 
there the money which they had accumu- 
lated in Pennsylvania? 

The question then comes: Cannot 
Philadelphia enjoy a holiday at home? 
Has it no way of entertaining itself on a 
day off? 

Must it use its home merely as a place 
to work and not to play? Are there not 
sufficient interesting diversions here to 
make it worth while to stay here on a 
holiday? 

It would be interesting to know how 
many autos drive away from Paris on a 
holiday as compared with those which 
drive into Paris on a holiday. 

Beyond doubt Paris is a magnet which 


filled with pleasure-seekers poured into 
Philadelphia the eve of a holiday? What 
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mouth on moderate terms.” “Plugging a 
tooth with gold,” however, “is an extra 


new hotels we should need to care for|charge.” Dentistry had advanced in Phila- 


them! 

What an instant reflex upon all our 
markets, our shops, our theatres, our ball 
parks, 

People on a holiday spend more lav- 
ishly than when working. So the holi- 
day crowd is worth while. 

Not just one holiday, but all holidays 
and all week-ends. 

Hence our business bodies and our 
political bodies who represent the organ- 
ized forces of Philadelphia, might well 
put more emphasis upon the play side 
of the city, or that side which would at- 
tract merely because it was attractive. 


ENGLISH CREDIT PRACTICE 


One of our customers gives us the benefit of his observatiens dur- 


ing a visit to England. 


ROM the brief investigation that I was able to make, I think you are 
right—in England the law protects the creditor instead of the debtor, 


as with us. 


The audit by certified accounts occupies an important place—the Gov- 
ernment requiring an audit for tax purposes and the same one is used for 
credit. The auditor must be a member of an institute which is very jealous 
of its standing and would discipline or expel a member found to be careless 


or doing wrong. 


The banks place a great deal of weight upon the auditor’s report, 


always requiring this based on latest 


statement, when credit is asked. Be- 


sides this, they check up by asking opinions of two or three bankers who 
are familiar with the concern, and also get a confidential report from a 


bankers’ agency—Seyd & Co., Ltd., 38 Lombard Street, London. 


(They fur- 


nish reports and rating books only to subscribing bankers.) 


It is extremely difficult for one who has failed, under doubtful circum- 
stances, to obtain credit afterwards—much more difficult than in the United 


States, I imagine. 


Everything pertaining to banking and business is done with a care- 
fulness and thoroughness that is unknown with us and the granting of credits 
is part of the whole program of carefulness. I suppose one reason is that 
profits are smaller than with us, begide the fact that it is an older and more 
conservative community. As examples of their caution, every banker paying 
out Bank of England notes (i. e., all notes of £5 or over in amount) must 
list the serial numbers of the notes in a book. A customer presenting a 
note for £5 or up, in making a purchase, is often asked to place his name 
and address on the note. A check cannot be endorsed over to a third party, 


by party in whose favor it is drawn. 


attracts and does not repel its own resi- 
dents. 

And it attracts millions of outside vis- 
itors every year. 

Going to Paris “to have a good time” 
means scores of millions of gold in the 
pockets of Parisian business men. 

Thus it pays to be attractive. 

Paris never advertises itself as a good 
place in which to start a new business. 
But in a thousand ways it advertises 
itself as an agreeable place to visit and 
spend one’s money. 

Philadelphia has had a great deal of 
business boosting. Its advantages as a 
city in which to manufacture and to trade 
are stupendous, and known to the wide 
earth. 

But Philadelphia as consistently ignores 
the play side of a city, that is, the play 
side as it might affect a stranger. That 
is a very big field in itself, and one which 
in a year’s time represents enormous sums 
of money. 


ADVERTISING IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


Sometimes we wonder what relative 
space will be given to advertisements in 
the Philadelphia newspapers of 2023. 
When we look back a hundred years to 
our daily papers in 1823, we find just 
as much advertising—if not more—in pro- 
portion to the reading matter as today, 
but the proportion devoted to different 
industries and enterprises varies greatly 
from that of 1923. 

B. Williams, a Dentist at 161 Vine 
Street, occupies more space than any other 
advertiser in the issue for February 1, 
1823, of the Philadelphia Daily Adver- 
tiser, edited by Zachariah Poulson. His 
abilities and talents occupy two quarter 
columns on two different pages of that 
four-page periodical. “Williams contin- 
ues to perform every operation requisite 


delphia since President Washington had 
been obliged to import a set of false teeth 
from England in 1796. | 

Bodily ills, as well as dental, were pro- 
vided for in the advertisements of those 
days. “Dr. Mead’s Anti-Dyspeptic Pills” 
also cured a huge variety of troubles. 
The Pennsylvania Hospital inserted a 
modest notice, telling the names of the 
doctors in attendance. Perfumery and 
“a great variety of approved preparations 
for embellishing the skin, teeth, lips, eyes, 
hair, etc.,” was advertised by J. Delacroix 
at 100 North Third Street. He also had 
for sale linen shirts from two to five dol- 
lars each, and muslin shirts from $1.25 to 
$2.00 each. Ladies could go to P. Per- 
driaux at 57 South Second Street, who 
advertised “Five Elegant Barege Dresses, 
with Florences and Trimmings of the new- 
est Parisian Style.” 

Only one theatrical advertisement occurs 
in that issue of a Philadelphia newspaper 
of a hundred years ago. The only insur- 
ance one is that of the Insurance Company 
of North America at 40 Walnut Street, 
who “continue to insure Dwelling Houses, 
Stores and other Buildings in Town or 
Country against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
likewise merchandise and other goods in 
stores.” 

About half the space of the dentist’s 
advertisement noticed above is occupied 
by The Philadelphia Clothing Store of J. 
James, at 212 Market Street. He offers 
“The very best double milled Cassimere 
Pantaloons, from $7.00 to $9.00, such as 
are selling in this city for $14.00, and 
Vests from $3.00 to $3.50, as are selling 
for $7.00. Plaid Cloaks from $9.00 to 
$11.00, and Coats from $15.00 to $18.00, 
with Merino Shirts.” 

It is hard for us to realize what our. 
ancestors had to depend on for illumina- 
tion a hundred years ago. J. & W. Corlies 
& Co., No. 2934 South Wharves, were 
selling 230 Boxes Spermaceti Candles and 
48 Barrels of Refined Whale oil. Since 
Philadelphia was not a center for whaling 
vessels, most of this oil was brought from 
New Bedford and Nantucket. Ships from | 
those New England spots were then cruis- | 
ing all over the Pacific and all around 
South America for whales. Far down in 
the Antarctic, in South Georgia, are the 
wind-swept graves of some New Bedford 
whalers, who died there in 1821, seeking 
for this same “Refined Whale Oil.” 

We read of coffee imported directly 
froa Java to Philadelphia a hundred 
years ago. It was paid for in the Dutch 
East Indies by old silver dollars coined at 
the old Mint, some of which are still in 
circulation in those islands at the other 
parts of the world: Shellac, Cochineal,. 
Gum Copal, Verdigris and Indigo, Buenos 
Ayres ox horns, Cuba Tobacco, Chin- 
chilli skins, and Calcutta Goat Skins. 
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BANKING AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
SUBJECT No. 7 
OUR RELATIONS AND THE BANK’S RELATIONS WITH THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


NotEe.—This series will comprise ten subjects as compiled by the Committee on 
Public Education of the American Bankers’ Association, being somewhat revised by 


us for publication in THE Corn EXCHANGE. 


One subject will be treated each month. 


Read them yourself, then hand to the children. Help the children to understand 
them. They are intended primarily for the schools, but there is much in these arti- 
cles that will broaden the education of all of us in banking matters. 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
having a commercial department. 


The subject of this Talk today is Our Relations and the Bank’s 
Relations With the Rest of the World. We purpose to use only a few 
simple and familiar illustrations, so that we can all readily under- 
stand what is meant by Foreign Trade and Foreign Exchange. 


FOREIGN TRADE . 


Foreign Trade is the international exchange of goods, in our 
case, the selling of American products to the people of other coun- 
tries, and the buying by Americans of the products of other lands 
In this country we use a great many more things that come from 
other countries than most of us realize. Their use has become so 
common that we accept them without thinking of our part in foreign 
trade. The most familiar illustrations of this are tea and coffee and 
some of the sugar with which we sweeten them. Much of our tea 
zomes from the Far East—from China and Japan. Santos, Brazil, 
ships more than ten million bags of coffee every year, eight mil- 
lions of which come to the United States. A full bag weighs 137 
pounds, which gives you an idea of how much coffee we drink. 

Let us take two other simple and familiar illustrations, shoes 
and telephones. We all wear shoes, and every one here has used a 
telephone. No doubt, shoes have been worn ever since human 
beings walked on two feet. The telephone, however, was invented 
by an American, only a few years ago. The inventor died very 
recently, and was then only 75 years old. 

Most shoes are made chiefly of leather, but there are other ma- 
‘erials in them with which you are not so familiar. You probably 
take it for granted that the shoes you wear are made wholly of 
American materials. Because they are made in this country, you 
aaturally believe them better than any other shoes in the world, 
which is quite right. You will be surprised to learn of the variety 
of materials that go into your shoes, and the number of countries 
that supply these materials. We know that a great many cattle 
ind horses are raised in this country, the hides of which are finally 
‘anned and made into leather, and that much of this leather is used 
‘n the manufacture of shoes. But not all the leather for shoes manu- 
‘actured in this country is made from the hides of cattle and horses 
raised here. Our shoemaking industry has grown so that our tanners 
and leather makers are buying hides and skins in almost every 
country of the world. 

_ Every good shoe has a sole made of heavy leather, called sole 
‘eather. The best sole leather comes from the hides of steers raised 

n the southwestern part of the United States, particularly in Texas, 
ind also in the Argentine Republic. Less than half of the sole 
| 


leather used by our shoe manufacturers is made of American hides. 
The hides which are bought in Argentina form a part of our foreign 
trade. The soles of your shoes may have been made from foreign- 
raised hides. You will thus see that foreign trade touches every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. 

A study of a high-grade patent leather shoe, such as girls wear 
to parties, developed further interesting facts. The vamp of this 
shoe was made of horsehide from Russia. Some of you may be 
wearing Cordovan shoes. The vamp of these shoes is also usually 
made of horsehide, which may come from almost any part of the 
world—little coming from Russia now, because of the ruin of its 
foreign trade, and that is one of the big reasons for the terrible 
suffering of the Russian people. 

While the Russian horsehide that made the vamp of the patent 
leather shoe was tanned in the United States, the chemical substance 
called bichromate of potash, used in the tanning, was produced 
chiefly in Germany. The soft top of the shoe was made of goat- 
skin which was produced in India, in South America, or possibly in 
China. Since few goats are raised in the United States, we im- 
port many of the millions of goatskins used by our shoe makers. 
Then, we noticed that the shoe had an especially fine, soft tongue. 
This was made from the skin of the kangaroo, raised in Australia. 

Into that patent leather shoe have gone materials from Asia, 
Australia, South America, Europe, and the United States. Africa 
furnished the gums that went into the combination used in the bril- 
liant black polish of the patent leather. That composition con- 
tained American lampblack and turpentine, amber from the shores 
of the Baltic Sea, sandarac (resin) from Africa, divi-divi (a plant 
containing tannic acid) from Borneo, and tragacanth (a mucilagin- 
ous substance) from Persia. 

A man’s shoe has a broad, solid heel, usually made of leather 
from the tough hides of water buffalo, which are the chief beasts 
of burden in India, the Philippines, and other tropical countries of 
the Far East. The lifts, or layers, of such heels are fastened to- 
gether with nails made from steel, in which manganese from Brazil 
or India is an essential part. Another nail used in shoemaking is 
made out of the soft, tough iron produced in Sweden, mined with 
machinery made in the United States. 

The vamp of the patent leather shoe that we have been examin- 
ing was sewed to the welt with linen thread. Before the war, the 
linen was made from flax grown in Russia and spun in Scotland. 
The welt was cemented to the edge of the sole with a composition in 
which rubber from either Brazil or the Malay Peninsula formed 
a part. 
: Most shoes have an inside lining. American cotton furnished 
the twill for the lining of the patent leather shoe. The products of 
half a dozen of our states were used in preparing it. One does not 
think of wheat as supplying an essential part of shoes, but the paste 
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it 
used by the shoemaker is made partly from wheat flour. The stitch- 
ing silk came from China, and Chinese silk was used in weaving the 
label that carried the maker’s name. 

There was nothing unusual in the makeup of that shoe. Yet, it 
had in it materials from every continent on the globe, and from 
several of the countries of some of the continents, as well as some- 
thing from many of our states. The girl who wore this shoe to her 
party, probably knew nothing of its foreign trade romance. 

We spoke also of the telephone as an illustration of foreign 
trade. This handy little instrument which enables you to talk to any 
of your friends whenever you wish, also contains materials from 
every continent on the globe. 

You have now seen how important is our foreign trade. Our 
life has become so highly developed, that we are dependent upon 
the products of every continent, for many of our ordinary con- 
veniences, for the food we eat, and for the clothing we wear. But 
there is another side to foreign trade. Since we need and want cer- 
tain things that come from other countries, there are traders among 
us who give their time and attention to getting these things for 
us. They buy and import goods, so that every year they have a 
large bill to pay for thousands of articles that come from all cor- 
ners of the globe, from the wilderness, from the desert, from icy bar- 
ren wastes, from the depths of the sea, and from centers of popula- 
tion and civilization. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


How do they pay these bills? In a very simple and easy way. 
They really settle their obligations by paying with the things pro- 
duced in this country, which the people of other lands need and 
want. Just as we buy and use the things they produce, and we do 
not; they buy and use things that we produce. Each country pro- 
duces those things for which it has natural products, called raw ma- 
terials, such as the tea and coffee spoken of in the beginning; such as 
the cotton that forms so large a part of the production of our 
southern states; such as the rubber of Brazil and the Far East, and 
a long list of other things. You will see from what has been said 
that our imports are paid for, in part, by our exports. 

When we say that people in distant lands pay with things pro- 
duced in their country, we do not mean, of course, that the man in 
Alabama who produces the cotton which is sold in Spain, or in 
England, or in Japan, or in some other foreign country, actually gets 
his pay in the product of one of these countries. He does not have 
to take Japanese silk, or Spanish olive oil, or English cutlery, for his 
cotton. He is paid in money, American money, and is able to buy 
with American money, many things produced in other countries. 
Just so, the man, let us say, in England, who buys Alabama cotton 
pays for it in English money, and also sells his cutlery, which is ex- 
ported to the United States, for English money, that is, pounds ster- 
ling, shillings, and pence. 

Here is where the bank dealing in foreign exchange serves us. 
All these financial transactions are conducted with the help of the 
foreign departments of banks, by bills of exchange or commercial 
letters of credit. Each producer, or trader, receives payment for 
his goods in the coin of his country, francs and centimes in France, 
marks and pfennigs in Germany, lire and centissimi, in Italy, and so 
forth. Even our smaller banks which have no foreign departments 
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can help make all necessary arrangements for foreign payments 
of money, through their relations with the large city banks. These 
large banks, some of which have branches and agencies in all parts 
of the civilized world, receive advice every day as to the market 
value of our money in terms of the money of any other country. 
We call this valuation the rate of exchange. For example, your 
bank can know any day the exact number of French francs, or 
Italian lire, or any other currency which you can get for a dol- 
lar. If you wish to send $5, let us say, to some one in Paris, all 
you have to do is go to the bank, and buy a draft. A foreign draft 
is a bank’s order on its foreign correspondent “to pay.” The banker 
will draw the draft upon a correspondent bank in Paris, perhaps 
the Credit Lyonnaise. He will look up the number of francs and 
centimes you can receive for $5 that day, and fill out the draft which 
asks the Credit Lyonnaise to pay that number of francs and cen- 
times to the person or company to whom you wish the money sent. | 
Many people, who have relatives in foreign countries, send them 
money in this way. This is the way practically all money is sent 
abroad or is received from abroad. Imports to this country are paid 
for by foreign drafts drawn on banks in the countries from which 
we buy goods, just as exports are paid for by drafts drawn on banks. 
in this country. | 


DEPRECIATION OF SOME FOREIGN CURRENCY 


During the war this system of sending money abroad was broken 
down entirely between certain nations. Enemy nations do not recog- 
nize the obligations of each other. Therefore, there remained no 
basis of mutual confidence. Even today there are certain nations 
whose currency varies so widely from week to week, and even from 
day to day, that it is impossible to deal with them. The paper money 
of some European countries no longer rests on a satisfactory gold 
basis, and is worth less than the paper upon which it is printed. 
Russian rubles, that in 1914 were worth about fifty cents each, now | 
have a value of several million to the dollar. The German mark 
and the Austrian kronen are also very unstable. It is possible to get 
great quantities of them in exchange for American dollars, because 
the value of our dollar is based on a strong reserve of gold. 


TRAVELER’S CHECKS AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 


The present system of foreign exchange enables people who 
wish to travel to purchase and take with them into any other country 
foreign drafts, traveler’s checks, or traveler’s letters of credit, and 
exchange these into the money of that country. All banks supply 
them to their customers. As people are traveling more and more, 
our banks are constantly being brought into direct contact with the 
rest of the world. 


THE LESSON OF THE WAR 


The late war brought home to us the lesson that no country in | 
these modern times “liveth unto itself.” In view of the billions of 
dollars of American wealth now invested in the bonds of European, 
Asiatic, and South American countries, and the large amount of — 
trade it is necessary for us to conduct with these countries, you will | 
see that we must have an intimate concern in all that enters into 
commerce between nations. Our future progress depends largely 
upon the manner in which we deal with these relationships. : 
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Administration of National 
Finances 


In some quarters it has become a gen- 
erally accepted belief that business and 
government have little in common. The 
opinion of the general public, on the other 
hand, is inclined to swing to the other ex- 
treme. 

The term “less government in business” 
means the least possible interference with 
the natural functioning of business—no 
unnecessary investigations. It means that 
business should be let alone to work out 
its own salvation under the law. 


But laws such as the tariff, taxes, immi- 
gration—these have an important bearing 
on the business situation. 


If, therefore, the operation of certain 
laws affect business, then Government 
leadership likewise is of great commercial 
importance. 


For instance, there is no question that 
the handling of the Nation’s finances dur- 
ing a very critical economic period has 
inspired general confidence in the Treas- 
ury Department. It means a great deal 
to the banker and the merchant that the 
refinancing operations of the Government 
have functioned almost without a ripple. 


Perhaps no department has functioned 
more smoothly, considering the problems 
to be solved, than the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This is because the Department is 
under the direction of a mind that has a 
broad knowledge of national finances, and 
also the sound judgment of a trained busi- 
ness man. It is a great assurance of sta- 
bility to the business interests of the 
country that such men as A. W. Mellon 
sit in the councils of the Administration 
and it will be well if Congress heeds and 
adopts the practical suggestions which he 
has made regarding the modification of 
tax levies. 

Taxes must ultimately be passed along 
to the consumer. That fact is the hardest 
thing in the world for the consumer to 
understand—or rather he perversely in- 
sists on misunderstanding it. So leadership 
in legislation affecting these things is of 
real importance to business interests. 


The confidence of the country in the 
administration of its finances encourages 
business. Congress can likewise furnish 
incentive by not hamstringing business 
with harmful and useless legislation. 


A CASE OF 


NERVES © 


IS A BANK PRESIDENT 
HUMAN? 


An Interesting Case in Point 


We have 30,000 or more bank presidents 
in the United States. Where did they 
spring from, what was their training, how 
did they come to be of the elect? To 
the public a bank president is one of the 
mechanicians of Money. He is not sup- 
posed to know much of romance, adven- 
ture, life. Do we really know our 
bankers? 

Take Samuel G. Bayne, for example. He 
is chairman of the Board of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York City. 

Mr. Bayne was born in Belfast, Ire- 
land, ’way back in November, 1844, There 
is a story that in Ulster the Scotch-Irish 
parents give a piece of silver to a babe to 
cut his teeth on so he will get a taste 
for money. 

So far as education, that is book educa- 


(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


PHILADELPHIA’S PROG- 
RESS IN MUNICIPAL 
PIER BUILDING 


Department of Wharves, Docks 
and Ferries 


Philadelphia’s advantageous position of 
ranking every other port in the country, 
except New York is in no small meas- 
ure due to the activities of the municipal 
Department of Wharves, Docks and Fer- 
ries since its creation in 1907. Prior to 
that time, with the exception of a few 
antiquated, small wharves, the City owned 
three narrow piers that were used for river 
steamboat business and contributed noth- 
ing to the overseas commerce of the Port. 
These were in urgent need of repairs. 

The Board of Port Wardens for the 
Port of Philadelphia, which had been 
in existence since 1766, was abolished and 
was succeeded by the Department of 


(Continued on page 2, column 2) 


A Review of Its Work and 


Improved Facilities 


By Dr. Jutius Kern, Director 


The reorganization of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce de- 
scribed in the “Corn Exchange” of 
October, 1922, has now been completed. 
The installation of the commodity divi- 
sion system, the purpose of which was to 
bring the Bureau into more direct and 
vital contact with producers interested in 
foreign trade and to give each of the 
most important industries of the coun- 
try a representative in the Department of 
Commerce, to assist its foreign trade de- 
velopment, has proved successful. Con- 
tact between the new commodity divisions 
and industry has been maintained by or- 
ganization of advisory committees of rep- 
resentatives of trade associations, manu- 
facturers and exporters. Co-operation be- 
tween the commodity, geographic and 
technical divisions has resulted in intelli- 
gent direction of the efforts of the Bu- 
reau’s foreign field service, the elimination 
of waste of energy and insurance of the 
receipt of practical and early information. 

The routine dissemination of that in- 
formation, through the Department’s 
monthly and weekly publications and 
through its district offices, has been per- 
fected and a system of press releases has 
been developed which places immediately 
before some 5,000,000 newspaper readers 
a great array of “trade opportunities” and 
foreign trade facts which had hitherto 
been available only to subscribers to 
“Commerce Reports’ and recipients of 
mimeographed circulars. “Commerce Re- 
ports,” the Bureau’s 68-page weekly pub- 
lication, has been further improved; the 
“Survey of Current Business” by the Bu- 
reau of the Census presents a vast vari- 
ety of information of immediate interest 
and value to business men; and a series 
of “Trade Information Bulletins,” con- 
taining surveys of foreign markets which 
cannot await appearance in commercial 
handbooks, have been issued. A num- 
ber of basic handbooks, such as those 
on Australia, Dutch East Indies and 
Malaya, have been published by the Bu- 
reau in the fiscal year just ended. The 
Bureau believes it has got on to a “brass 
tack” basis and that business men share 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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this belief is evident from letters of com- 
mendation received by the Bureau from 
houses engaged in the different lines of 
production manufacturing and distribution 
as well as from banks, newspapers, and 
trade associations. Space will not permit 
the publication of these letters. They re- 
fer, however, to every phase of the De- 
partment activities and cite the benefit de- 
rived by American business and Ameri- 
can agricultural interest from using the 
facilities of the Bureau. As one letter 
says, “I consider the functioning of the 
Bureau has been the most constructive 
in its history.” 

The service which elicited encomiums 
such as this included the answering of 
over a million letters of inquiry (at the 
rate of 3,000 a day); the supplying of 
approximately a million lists of prospec- 
tive foreign buyers to American business 
men; the issuance of close to a half mil- 
lion confidential and special circulars; a 
ten-fold increase in the mailing lists for 
special monthly statistical statements; the 
multiplication by twenty of the number 
of statistical and other trade statements 
issued to the press; and the carrying out 
of a great number of surveys of foreign 
markets. The card file constituting the 
World Trade Directory of the Bureau was 
increased to well over 100,000 names, and 
the information on these foreign firms was 
expanded and brought up-to-date. A new 
Chief of the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has just been appointed to de- 
velop further this helpful work. He has 
for years been in charge of the export 
department of one of our best-known 
manufacturing companies. 

Direct dollars and cents service of the 
foreign offices of the Bureau to American 
business cannot be adequately set forth 
in brief space. A contract involving over 
$13,000,000 was secured through the ef- 
forts of the Rome office; one of $1,500,000 
through the office in Vienna; 100,000 tons 
of wheat were rescued from a Spanish 
embargo by the office in Madrid; tariff 
reductions were obtained in Australia, 
Spain and Switzerland, through the work 
of commercial attaches and trade com- 
missioners; claims aggregating $3,000,000 
were adjusted by the trade commissioner 
in Bucharest and $9,000 by the trade com- 
missioner in Warsaw; and the installa- 
tion of telephones in a South American 
capital was secured by an American com- 
pany through the instrumentality of the 
commercial attache. Similar instances 
might be cited for all the twenty-eight 
foreign offices of the Bureau. 

With the beginning of the fiscal year 
1923-24, the Bureau has still further en- 
larged its activities by undertaking in- 
vestigations into possible new foreign 
sources of raw materials for American 
manufactures, particularly rubber and 
nitrates, and into world trade of agri- 
cultural products, authorized under a spe- 


cial appropriation from Congress. These 
investigations, in pursuit of which special 
agents have been sent to Southern Asia, 
South America and elsewhere, and in 
which advisory committees of producers, 
consumers and exporters are assisting, are 
expected to show valuable results before 
the end of the year. 

In addition to this special work, and 
more or less in connection with it, the 
Bureau is opening new foreign offices in 
Alexandria, Egypt; Milan, Italy; Bar- 
celona, Spain; Bogota, Colombia; Ba- 
tavia, Java, and strengthening its offices 
in other places, especially in Latin Amer- 
ica, China and India. In increasing the 
personnel of these offices and also in new 
appointments to the service in Europe, 
men of practical experience in manufac- 
turing and trading, particularly in tex- 
tiles, machinery and chemicals, have been 
selected. 

So far the Bureau’s main aim has been 
the promotion of foreign commerce. Be- 
ginning with July 1, 1923, increased at- 
tention is being paid to domestic com- 
merce. A Division of Domestic Com- 
merce has been organized, in charge of 
a man of long and wide experience as a 
business analyst, working in co-operation 
with wholesale and retail trade associa- 
tions with the general purpose of elimi- 
nating waste in transportation and distri- 
bution, and reducing the spread of prices 
between producer and consumer. Collec- 
tion of statistics of domestic trade will 
be included in the work of the new di- 
vision. 

The work of the Bureau is now so sys- 
tematized that every additional dollar of 
new appropriation, by which Congress has 
officially recognized the Bureau’s value 
to American business, will bring direct 
and increasing returns, in the form of 
sales of American goods abroad. 


Nore—The bank suggests, that in this 
widening field of service, the Bureau will 
refrain from forecasting prices. There 
always exists a temptation to indulge in 
this dangerous and uncertain practice, 
which, we take it, is not the function of 
the Bureau. The business interests of the 
country can best be served by a strict ad- 
herence to business building and not by 
excursions into economic gymnastics. 


PHILADELPHIA’S PROGRESS IN 
MUNICIPAL PIER BUILDING 
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Wharves, Docks and Ferries and the 
Board of Commissioners of Navigation. 

Under this authority the Port has at- 
tained its present position: that of second 
in importance in the United States, and 
recognized as such by the Federal Treas- 
ury Department. 

In 1909, when the Department entered 
upon a construction program, it was quick 
to see the advantages to be gained in the 
economical handling of cargo by the wide, 


two-deck pier terminal equipped with rail- 
road tracks and modern appliances for the 
mechanical handling of general freight on 
the pier. This general design was carried 
out in the construction of the first pier 
built by the Department, near the foot of 
Vine Street, and marks the initial step in 
the development of the Philadelphia type 
of municipal pier, which to-day represents 
the most modern pier facility for general 
cargo commerce on the Atlantic Coast: 
and during the present year will again 
be exemplified in the new Girard Piers, 
Nos. 3 and 5 North, now under construc- 
tion between Market and Arch Streets. 

As soon as the cessation of hostilities 
with Germany released Government re- 
strictions on materials, contracts were 
awarded for the building of the substruc- 
tures of Piers Nos. 82 and 84 South, the 
largest piers yet undertaken by the De- 
partment, and the two most southerly of 
the Moyamensing Group. Work was 
again resumed in the lower part of the 
City as well as in the central district, 
where Municipal Pier No. 30 South, was 
built near the foot of Kenilworth Street. 

Under this continuous construction 
policy, the Department has developed in 
its municipal piers the most efficient type 
of shipping terminal known, and one that 
takes full advantage of Philadelphia’s 
many natural resources as a sea port. 

Railroad tracks are run directly on the 
pier deck for ship side delivery of car 
freight, which eliminates the costly light- 
erage and carfloat delivery of cargo. The 
wide, unobstructed pier decks provide 
ample space for the collection, sorting, 
weighing and classification of cargo with- 
out congestion. Large electric elevators 
enable motor trucks and drays to reach 
the upper decks directly from the great 
marginal way—Delaware Avenue—without 
interfering with freight operations on the 
lower deck. The most modern mechan- 
ical and gravity equipment for handling 
freight is installed. The piers are built 
of non-combustible materials and 
equipped with automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems for protection against fire. 

The policy of the Department in con- 
tinuously adding to facilities of the Port 
and improving them has been a real fac- 
tor in the progress of Philadelphia. 


IS A BANK PRESIDENT HUMAN? 
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tion, goes Mr. Bayne had an excellent 
start, for he not only was sent to the 
Royal Academy School, but Queen’s Col- 
lege. Then he had to buckle down to the 
serious business of earning a living. The 
first job he obtained was in the office of 
Sir James Hamilton. If he had stuck close 
to his desk and never gone away he might 
have been a fairly prominent man in Bel- 
fast today. But he did not. He wanted to 
do things. He wanted to be his own boss. 

From Sir James Hamilton’s office, he 
went into the linen business—linen being 


one of the great industries of Ulster. 
While in Sir James’ office and while in 
the linen business he showed such a 
marked liking for the stage that many 
a worthy Belfast man no doubt shook his 
head and made grave predictions as to 
what would happen to Samuel Bayne. 
There was not a high-class performance 
in Belfast in his day that he did not at- 
tend. That was serious enough, but there 
is basis for the belief that he journeyed 
at times not only to London, and on one 
or more occasions even traveled to Paris, 
to be at the first night’s performance of a 
great actor in what was expected to be 
a noteworthy role. 

When he was 25 he came to the United 
States and, four years after the Civil War, 
he was drilling oil wells around Oil City, 
Pa. Many are the wells he brought in 
there and thereabout. In addition to well 
digging he improved his opportunity by 
a bit of merchandising in oil and oil well 
supplies. 

Thus far in his life there had been 
nothing suggestive of a banking career for 
Samuel Bayne, but after his return from 
circumnavigating the globe he organized 
the First National Bank of Bradford, Pa., 
and, as its first president, made such a 
success that he was led to spreading the 
good work. After that the organizing of 
national banks became considerable of a 
business with him. How many he put on 
their feet is not stated, but the list in- 
cludes various institutions of considerable 
prominence today in Texas, Kansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Minnesota, Ohio and New York. 

Incidental to organizing banks and drill- 
ing oil wells he has found time to write 
works on astronomy and on travel. But 
with anything or everything that engaged 
his attention his interest in the stage never 
waned, but rather seemed to increase. 
Few business men have had a wider ac- 
quaintance with the great players of the 
last half century. He and Henry Irving 
were the closest of friends. Rarely, if 
ever, when Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry were in America was there a first 
night performance by them at which he 
was not present. Sometimes he accom- 
panied them on a portion of their tours. 

Someone has credited Mr. Bayne with 
having attended more first night perform- 
ances by really great players than any 
other man in America and his collection 
of letters of great actors and actresses, 
manuscripts of plays, stage souvenirs, etc., 
is said to be one of the most complete in 
this country. 

You wouldn’t expect such a blending of 
linen merchant, oil well driller, student 
of astronomy, bank organizer, lover of the 
stage, bank executive and writer of books 
in the chairman of the board of a great 
bank. Yet why not? If a mixed diet, a 
balanced ration, is the best food for the 
physical body, why shouldn’t a broad ex- 
perience balanced between the practical 
and the artistic be best for the mind, espe- 
cially that of a banker whose field em- 
braces all elements of society? 
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ZARLY RAILWAY DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND GROWTH 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


In 1890 J. S. Jeans, the great English 
ailway authority, wrote as follows: “The 
nost important railway system, not in the 
Jnited States alone, but in the whole 
vorld, is that known as the Pennsylvania 
tailroad. This wonderful fabric, includ- 
g the whole system, with some 4,000 
iles of line, had, in 1887, a gross income 
f £23,300,000, and carried 113% million 
ons of trafic and over 74 million passen- 
ters. And yet the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Zompany rate was less than one-third the 
ierage freight rate charged in the United 
Cingdom, and less than one-fifth the aver- 
ge profit charged on British railways per 


In 1827 the Carbondale and Honesdale 
Xailway, extending from the Delaware and 
Tudson Canal to the coal mines of that 
sompany, was opened, and in the same 
ear the Mauch Chunk Railway. Coal had 
irst been brought to Philadelphia for fuel 
n any quantity in 1823. 

A considerable number of miles of rail- 
vay, 265 miles in all, chiefly, however, 
ised for coal transportation, had been 
onstructed in Pennsylvania previous to 
835, being more than one-quarter of all 
the railways then in use in the United 
states. In 1834 the Philadelphia and Co- 
umbia (82 miles) and the Portage Road 
36 miles), the latter forming a part of 
he system of public works undertaken by 
‘he State of Pennsylvania, were opened to 
raffic; and the Philadelphia and Reading 
tailway had been begun the year before, 
‘a 1833. 

The superstructure of these first rail- 
foads in Pennsylvania consisted of a longi- 
udinal sill, the rail or strap of iron laid 
‘pon it serving to prevent the abrasion of 
he wood rather than to support the train. 
t was not until 1850 that the longitudinal 
ill and flat rail were removed and the 


development of the steel rail begun. 

By 1837 Philadelphia had direct rail 
communication with Wilmington and 
Baltimore. Since the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway had connected Baltimore and 
Washington in 1833, Philadelphia was 
now in touch with the Federal capital and 
points south. It was considered remark- 
able in 1844 when Vice President Dal- 
las received the news of his nomination 
when sitting by his fireside on Pine Street 
from a delegation which had left Wash- 
ington that same morning. By 1838 the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway had 
reached Reading. The route between Har- 
risburg and Pittsburgh occasioned great 
difficulty. In 1839 through rail communi- 
cation between Philadelphia and Jersey 
City was effected. Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh were linked up in 1852. In 1833 
Philadelphia and Trenton were connected 
by rail, and in 1839 the construction of 
the line from Trenton to New Brunswick 
made all rail to New York. Newcastle 
and Frenchtown Railway completed in 
1832 from Chesapeake to the Delaware. 
In 1868 Pennsylvania had more miles of 
railway than any other state in the Union 
—4,398. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON SITUATION 


The increase in the number of spindles 
in the United States promises to bring 
about a readjustment in the sources of 
supply of the raw cotton of the world. 
The number of cotton spinning spindles in 
the world increased 31 per cent from 
1910 to 1922. During this period the 
number of spindles in the United States 
increased 28 per cent, while those in Great 
Britain only increased by 3.4 per cent. 
The following table shows their increase 
in the principal cotton manufacturing 
countries: 


1922 1910 
Great Britain..... 56,420,078 54,522,554. 
United States .... 36,843,000 20,872,000 
European Cont.... 43,035,615 41,847,413 
India, 9 cers tes ent 6,870,804 6,250,000 
Japatin, visto crc 4,483,258 2,131,494 
(China Wets,< ce tates « 2,066,582 500,000 


The French appear to be particularly 
exercised about the increase of consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States. A 
prominent French newspaper states that 
there is no other raw material in the 
world the demand for which so constantly 
exceeds the supply as raw cotton. France 
will have to turn to her Colonial Empire 
to raise her future needs along these 
lines. While about 7,500 tons of raw cot- 
ton are produced every year in the Me- 
kong Valley, Indo-China, this is con- 
sumed locally and by India and Japan. 

The great problem in the French West 
African Colonies in connection with cot- 
ton raising seems to be the shortage of 
labor and the need of a long campaign 
of education to properly train such labor 
as exists. Last year only 422 tons were 
grown in Dahomey, French West Africa, 


of which 366 tons were despatched to 
France and 56 tons to Great Britain. In 
the meanwhile the cultivation of cotton is 
proceeding rapidly in Brazil and that large 
and undeveloped country may possibly 
help to solve the problem of supplying 
more of the world’s needs. 

This subject is of particular importance 
in view of the ravages of the boll weevil 
and their effect on the present and future 


supply of cotton in the United States. | 


Senator Hammond said in 1858 that “cot- 
ton is king” and he now seems to have a 
League of Nations of his own. 


EUROPEAN MEAT 
CONSUMPTION AND THE 
AMERICAN FARMER 


So much has been written regarding the 
diminishing purchasing power of certain 
countries and its reaction on the general 
business conditions in the United States, 
that the following information regarding 
the consumption of meat in Europe at the 
present time may be of interest. 


It is well known that most of the meat | 
consumed in Germany before the great | 


war broke out in 1914 was pork. The 
diplomatic representatives of the United 
States for many years endeavored to get 
American pork admitted into Germany, 
and were finally successful. Today the 
pig supply throughout Europe, and espe- 
cially in Central and Eastern Europe, 
shows a great decrease as compared with 
pre-war days. The consumption of frozen 
meat on the Continent of Europe has 
fallen within the last few years to one- 
fifth of the quantity consumed when the 
war ended in 1918. 

It does not appear, from a study of 
present conditions in that part of the 
world, that there is any immediate likeli- 
hood of the purchasing power of Europe 
increasing along these lines. In fact Eng- 
land seems to be the only European coun- 
try that is continuing to import meat on 
a large scale. 

So much loose talk has been printed in 
the United States regarding helping the 
American farmer by securing foreign mar- 
kets that it might be well to point out that 
these are of but little use if the people 
there cannot buy. This diminished Euro- 
pean consumption of meat has also reacted 
on Argentina and Brazil, where the meat 
packing industry developed to a marked 
extent during the war, only to have a cor- 
responding decline after its close. 

Which only goes to prove that while 
we as a country are in large measure self- 
supporting, yet we cannot divorce our- 
selves from dependence on foreign mar- 
kets for absorbing our surplus in some 
lines. For instance, there is no question 
of the truth of this statement as applied 
to wheat, meat, leather and steel, unless 
and except production in these lines is re- 
duced to the point where our own con- 
suming power is sufficient to absorb it, 
or foreign purchases correspondingly in- 
crease, 


THE MUSIC OF THE 
FUTURE 


There are few fields of economic specu- 
lation more fascinating than predicting 
when so-called financial crises occur. The 
music of the future is always dangerous, 
and never more so when the complicated 
interweaving of the varied forces of mod- 
ern business are considered. Neverthe- 
less certain fundamental factors have 
been so closely checked and analyzed by 
competent authorities that they must be 
reckoned with in all computations of this 
nature. All human activities depend, pri- 
marily, on the production of foodstuffs, 
and next, on the ease with which trans- 
portation can be effected to the con- 
sumer. Professor Gregory, the great Eng- 
lish authority, estimates that one year in 
every fourteen in medieval England was 
a year of famine and want—the average 
from 1200 to 1600 being ten years of 
famine to a century. The famine of 1315 
led to the price of grain increasing five 
times and that of 1437-8 six times over the 
average. It is now well known that bad 
crops and a succession of wretched har- 
vests did more to cause the civil wars of 
1642-49 in Great Britain than any political 
motives. 

Professor Bruckner, of Vienna, has es- 
tablished the existence of a “weather 
cycle” of about 35 to 37 years’ duration. 
A diminution of solar activity, such as a 
maxima of sunspots, influences agricul- 
tural production and thus affects all hu- 
man activities. 

Overdemand and oversupply are two of 
the most important factors in producing 
commercial and financial crises. A letter 
recently came from a South American 
country regarding some musical instru- 
ments which a dealer had held in stock 
there for five years, because nobody could 
afford to buy them. “Yes, we have too 
many bananas, and no one up here will 
buy them.” So the country in question is 
not a good foreign market at this time. 


A PROPHECY 134 YEARS 
AGO 


“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam, 
afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid 
car; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of 
air, 
Fair crews triumphant, leaning from 
above 
Shall wave their fluttering *kerchiefs as 
they move; 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy 
cloud.” 


—From Dr. Darwin’s “Botanic Garden,” 
written 1789, 
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THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC 


The Argentine Republic is situated in 
the southeastern part of the South Ameri- 
can Continent. It embraces every variety 
of climate, its southernmost city, Ushuaia, 
being further south than Sitka, Alaska, is 
north, while its northernmost portions are 
warmer than Southern Florida. Most of 
the land between these extremes possesses 
a temperate, bracing climate. 
try contains a greater percentage of white 
people than any state in the United 
States. There are no negroes, and the 
Indians do not exceed 5,000. The greater 
part of the population is of Spanish or 
Italian descent, approximately 40% of the 
people being Italians of the first, second 
and third generations. Most of these 
Italians are immigrants or descendants of 
immigrants from Northern Italy, and are 
hard working and industrious. 


While the area of Argentina, 1,153,119 
square miles, is one-third of that of the 
United States, its population, which at 
the present time is about 8,800,000, 
almost exactly equals that of the state of 
Pennsylvania, or Canada. The country 
has a great future. The population has 
doubled in the last twenty years, and the 
class of immigrants who come to Argen- 
tina is very high, being of a decidedly 
assimilative character. The Argentines 
have profited by many of the experiences 
of the United States in its development, 
and have undertaken great public im- 
provements of all kinds on a large scale, 
with an eye to the future, such as irri- 
gation enterprises and agricultural ad- 
vancement. In this they have been aided 
by the public spirit of many of their lead- 
ing citizens, especially Dr. Jose Leon Su- 
arez, to whom is due the remarkable sys- 
tem of agricultural instruction that pre- 
vails throughout the country, and to Dr. 
Juan B. Teran, of the University of Tucu- 
man, who has done so much for the devel- 
opment of the northern parts of Argen- 
tina, 


There are few countries in the world 
more fertile than the Argentine Republic. 
It is said that 88% of the soil can be 
cultivated to yield some economic return. 
Since it has been estimated that less than 
one-fifth of this area is not under any 
form of cultivation, it may be readily 
seen what a future there is before this 
phase of the country’s development. The 
tendency of the Argentine authorities is 
to encourage the immigrant to own his 
own land, and for this purpose the large 
estates are being rapidly sub-divided. The 
fact that one person out of every eight 
in the country owns real estate is a very 
healthy sign. 


Although Argentina imported wheat as 
recently as 1877, today she furnishes 
yearly large crops of wheat, oats, corn, 
flax, and linseed, being the largest ex- 
porter of linseed in the world. The area 
under cultivation with these and other 
grains is constantly increasing, and there 


The coun-! 


seems every reason to believe that Argen- 
tina will become in the future an even 
more important factor than at present as 
an international supplier of these com- 
modities. 

During the last twenty years great im- 
provements have taken place in the pack- 
ing house industry of Argentina. Since 
the country possesses 27,392,126 cattle, 
and 45,303,419 sheep, as well as 3,227,346 
pigs, and since the raising of these ani- 
mals is being constantly encouraged and 
extended, there is every prospect that 
Argentina’s position among the world’s 
meat-producing ‘countries will become 
even stronger than at present. It should 
be stated that the Government and pri- 
vate associations do a great deal toward 
improving the breeds of these animals by 


nent public improvement than is the case 
in this country. Large sums of money 
have been given by private persons, as 
well as by the Government, for educa- 
tion, and the Law Library of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires is said to con- 
tain the second largest collection of law 
books in English anywhere outside of 
English-speaking countries. 

Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina, 
is the largest city in the world south of 
the Equator, the largest Spanish-speaking 
city in the world, and the fourth largest 
city in the Americas, being only exceeded 
by New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
It now contains 1,700,000 inhabitants, and 
has doubled in size in the last twenty 
years. It is one of the most active and 
progressive commercial centers in the 


ILLUSTRATING OLD MAXIMS 


NE of our friends, William Klein, of Elizabethtown, Pa., tells us a story 
of personal experience which shows that the romance of business 


is not yet dead. 


Some years ago he was working for two and one-half cents an hour 
for a large and old-established chocolate-making firm. By dint of applying 
Benjamin Franklin’s principles of saving, he and his brother gathered to- 


gether $3,800. 


With this they started in business in 1913. 


Their first 


factory was about 100 x 20 feet, more of a shed than a factory, and in these 
cramped quarters they went through all the processes of chocolate manu- 


facturing. 


It was no easy task to establish trade, especially when so handicapped; 


but persistency finally was rewarded. 


ness reached the enormous total of $13,000. 


The first year their volume of busi- 
At night, because of the 


terrible heat in their little plant, they took the chocolate trays and carried 
them in a wheelbarrow to their home, where they wrapped them for ship- 


ment. 


Friends gibed them, and had a great deal of fun at their expense 


because of the crude and seemingly inefficient methods; but a saver is 
usually a tireless worker, and the second year their business increased to 
$28,000. It grew and grew, until it amounted to $60,000 the third year. At 
the present time they are working on a basis of $3,000,000 per year. Thus at 
a comparatively young age these brothers have established a sound and suc- 
cessful business enterprise, with one of the most modern and up-to-date 


plants in the country. 


One of the most important factors in their success has been their adherence 
to a high standard of quality in their goods. Here we have the essential to 
success in any business enterprise—that frugality and trained energy which 


produces an article of distinction. 


importing pure blooded livestock from 
Europe and the United States. Horses 
have been imported from England worth 
$100,000 apiece, and sheep worth from 
$10,000 to $15,000. Blooded cattle worth 
from $26,000 downward have also been 
brought into the country. The first pure 
bred sheep were imported a little over a 
hundred years ago by the first United 
States Consul in Buenos Aires, Mr. 
Thomas Lloyd Halsey. 

Although Argentina, as is to be ex- 
pected from a new country, is not as 
far advanced in manufacturing as are 
some of the older lands, she possesses 
about 50,000 factories, employing about 
420,000 people. The importation of ma- 
chinery and supplies for these factories is 
an important item in the trade of foreign 
countries, particularly the United States, 
with Argentina. 

The Government of Argentina is as 
stable as is that of the United States, 
and far more of the revenues are spent 
on education and on matters of perma- 


world, serving as a distributing center for 
nearly a third of the entire South Amer- 
ican continent. 

Buenos Aires is also the outlet for the 
traffic created by over ten thousand miles 
of inland waterways, which finally dis- 
charge into the immense estuary called 
the Rio de la Plata, through which pours 
a volume of water 84% greater than that 
brought into the Gulf of Mexico by the 
Mississippi River. Buenos Aires’ time is 
43 minutes ahead of New York time. 

Argentina is by far the best customer 
of the United States in South America. 
When the writer first went there in 1909 
she imported about $32,000,000 worth 
from us yearly, almost all of which con- 
sisted of non-competitive goods and raw 
products. Today she imports over $200,- 
000,000 worth yearly from us, and we 
occupy the leading place in supplying her 
with her imports. Argentina’s hides have 
been coming into Philadelphia for 120 
years, and there has always been a good 
market in this country for the raw mate- 


rials produced by her livestock indust 
such as hides, horns and wool. 

There is nothing manufactured ii 
Pennsylvania for which there is not 
market in Argentina. The Corn Exchang, 
National Bank is continually receivin 
letters from reliable importers and ex- 
porters in Buenos Aires who wish to b 
placed in touch with reliable firms in thi 
city. Correspondence is invited on al 
topics relating to Argentine trade, sinc 
there are two men on the staff of thi 
bank who have lived for considerabl 
periods there. 


STRIKING, ISN’T IT? 


“Well, the coal strike is over, anyhow, 
said the clerk, attempting conversatio 
with his employer, who unexpectedl 
shared his strap in the subway jam. “ 
must have been great to live in the ol 
days before they had strikes.” 

His chief shifted his arm on the stra 
before fixing the unfortunate with his ey 
“Young man, did you ever hear of Sol 
mon or his statement that there is nothin 
new under the sun? Apparently, you thin 
that the strike is a new invention put o 
the market by Capital, Labor & Co. As 
matter of fact, even here in Philadelphi 
the carpenters went on strike in 1791. 
don’t suppose you remember that?” 

“Well, no, sir, and if you'll excuse m 
was it big enough to be remembered? 
mean, did it amount to much?” 

“Tt amounted to far more proportio 
ately than these nowadays. The cordwai 
ers of Philadelphia by their strike in 18 
cost our manufacturers thousands of do 
lars, while the boot and shoemakers almo 
paralyzed our infant industry by th 
strike and so were fined $8 apiece.” 

“But what did they want, sir? Pu 
licity?” 

“At first all they were after was mor 
money—and generally they didn’t get i 
But in 1827 the Philadelphia carpente 
went on strike, for the first time so f 
as we know, to shorten their hours.” 

“How long were their hours?” 

“On an average they worked thirtee 
hours a day, though often children and 
young people had to work much longe 
A so-called model cotton mill in Rhod 
Island provided that a hundred childre 
of four to ten years were not obliged t 
work over twelve hours a day.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible. 
did these conditions last?” 

“Of the 168 strikes in the United Stat 
from 1833-37 more than a hundred aime 
at higher wages and twenty-six at a ten 
hour day. Every trade in the Union ha 
its strike, and Philadelphia as a man 
facturing center suffered particularly with 
idle house-builders, shoemakers, leather- 
workers, plumbers, carters, saddlers, cys 


, 


How lon 


makers, printers and bakers. The city’ 
business was almost at a standstill for a 
time, but disorder amounted to little. So 
you see we aren’t so original nowadays. 
after all? Our improved transportation 
has made present strikes nation-wide. 
That’s the real difference.” 
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BANKING AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


| SUBJECT No. 8 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FARMER AND BANKER 


NotEe.—This series will comprise ten subjects as compiled by the Committee on 

Public Education of the American Bankers’ Association, being somewhat revised by 

us for publication in THE Corn ExcHance. One subject will be treated each month. 

Read them yourself, then hand to the children. Help the children to understand 

| them. They are intended primarily for the schools, but there is much in these arti- 
: cles that will broaden the education of all of us in banking matters. 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
having a commercial department. 


This series of Talks on the work of the bank would not be com- 
plete unless it included the Relationship of Farmer and Banker. Yet 
no one would claim that all banks and all farmers are actively linked 
together. City banks, though lacking personal contact with the 
farmer, are giving much thought and attention to the work of develop- 

ing our farm resources. Farmers are realizing more and more this 

genuine interest in their welfare. One of the most important com- 

‘missions of the American Bankers’ Association is the Agricultural 
Commission. Much good must come from the codperation of bankers 
who take a real interest in rural welfare movements and of farmers 
who likewise are interested in all projects for the betterment of farm 
life. 


AWAKING TO OUR OPPORTUNITIES 


Only within the last few decades has the truth been brought 
home to bankers, to farmers, and to people in general that the 
nation’s greatest single business opportunity is the improvement of 
our farm methods and resources. Agricultural schools in the im- 
portant agricultural states have done much to show how larger returns 
are to be had from soil cultivation—facts, which once demonstrated 
and understood, are bringing greater profit to the farmer. So many 
fine results have followed the use of new methods on the farm, that 
no one longer doubts their value. We all realize that even our best 
farming sections can be made to yield greater profits through more 
scientific knowledge and handling. Bankers everywhere are striv- 
ing to do what they can to help farmers in their localities. They are 
trying to loan them the money they require, and, what is even more 
important, they are studying the farmers’ problems, and are taking 
an active part in all movements for the benefit of the farming 
community. 


THE BANK AND THE COUNTY FARM AGENT 


Out of the greater interest that has been developed in rural life 
in nearly all farming sections, there have been established county 
farm bureaus. Banks have been glad to help, and a great many of 


them contribute to the support of the county farm agent. Bankers 
are working hand in hand with him for the good of the entire com- 
munity, and are helping to direct the farmer and his family, from 
the more or less narrow habits of former days, into the broader, more 
scientific, and more satisfactory methods prevailing at the present 
time. The banker may justly claim that he has with great effective- 
ness favored and supported the work of the county agent. 

The good resulting from the cooperation of the county agent and 
the banker can scarcely be estimated. If the farmers of a certain 
section desire pure-bred stock, cash capital is needed to buy in car- 
load lots. If the project has the sanction of the county agent, the 
banker usually relies on his recommendation, and stands ready to 
handle the financial end. In this manner also, the banker helps to 
provide boys’ and girls’ pig clubs, calf clubs, and other similar as- 
sociations, with pure-bred livestock. Membership in the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in 1914 was 23,000, while in 1922 the total membership 
was 600,000. The increased farm production credited to these clubs 
is almost incredible. For instance, the average yield per acre in the 
United States is 31 bushels of corn and 115 bushels of potatoes. 
The boys’ and girls’ clubs forced a yield in 1921 of 60 bushels of 
corn, and 179 bushels of potatoes per acre. These figures mean al- 
most double the production of corn, and seventy-five per cent greater 
yield of potatoes. This increased yield made by the clubs comes 
at a time when the United States faces the problem of an average 
lower yield per acre in all farm products than that of farming 
countries of Europe and South America. 

Another purpose of these clubs is to improve the quality of 
farm animals until “scrubs” shall disappear from American farms, 
and in their stead shall appear farm animals in which the owner can 
find satisfaction and profit. 

This same banking support is back of much of the work of the 
county agent. Often a farmer feels that he should be using improved 
methods in raising his crops and in operating his farm, but realizes 
that he must have money in order to develop his plans. The bank is 
always ready to consider granting him a loan, especially if the county 
agent approves the plans. In hundreds of cases this contact of the 
banker, the farmer, and the county agent has reacted to the advantage 
of each of them, and to the community as well. The willingness of 
the bank to help in financing every sound business enterprise of the 
community is here demonstrated in the aid extended the farmer. 
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Rural banks are deeply interested in exhibits of farm products. 
Displays of this sort, generally conducted with the help of the county 
agent, tend to arouse keen rivalry among farmers who, of course, 
are proud to receive credit and recognition for good results obtained. 
Many banks throughout the country hold such exhibits in their own 
banking rooms. Thus people living on the farm become familiar 
with the bank’s interest in what the farmer is doing. It has been said 
that with the bankers and other business men continuing their support 
of the county agent, another ten years will witness great advancement 
in all that relates to rural life. 


WHAT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING 


In nearly all meetings of bankers, we find a prominent place 
given on each program to the discussion of questions of better agri- 
cultural methods and more favorable conditions of rural life. For 
years the American Bankers’ Association through its Agricultural 
Commission has been expending time, effort, and money in carrying 
forward this great movement. Since 1913 it has been publishing a 
magazine called the “Banker-Farmer,” the purpose of which is to sug- 
gest ways in which the banker can aid the farmer. Banks receive this 
magazine each month, and so are kept in touch with what others 
are doing. The leaven is working. Each year a greater number of 
bankers become interested in studying the banker-farmer relationship, 
and new banker-farmer projects are developed. Likewise, state 
bankers’ associations have their agricultural committees which co- 
operate very effectively with state departments of agriculture, and with 
agricultural colleges in promoting state-wide agricultural projects. 
Partly by reason of the influence of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion we have national laws affording farmers improved facilities for 
making farm loans, and for marketing their products. The bankers’ 
influence has also helped in securing improved roads, better rural 
education and so forth. Underlying all this activity is the economic 
truth that upon the welfare of the farmer rests national prosperity. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


In farming sections the banker and the farmer are in close 
personal contact. They believe in each other and are perfectly frank 
about their desire to work together. It pays the farmer to talk over 
his business affairs with his banker, and it pays the banker to be in 
the confidence of his customer. 

One difficulty is that many farmers do not like to borrow money. 
They shrink from the idea of contracting a debt of any kind. There 
are times, however, when greater profits are made possible through 
the use of borrowed money. Those who are putting business manage- 
ment into their farming go directly to their banker for his help in 


determining the solution of money questions. The plan of “borrow- 
ing for profits” prevails in all commercial lines, and many farmers 
mark the beginning of their larger success from the time when they 
were first willing to incur a debt. It pays the banker to help make the 
farmer more prosperous, and both can work to greater advantage 
under relations of perfect frankness and mutual friendliness. The 
usual way to start such a relationship is by means of a savings or 
checking account. Every banker wants to know his depositors per- 
sonally in order to respond to their business needs more efficiently. 
Personal contact always counts. 


BANKING ALONG BROADER LINES 


There is a time-honored idea that the typical banker is a man 
dealing in dollars who has no human interests, although he may, 
now and then, be persuaded to grant a small loan. In the olden days 
there were, it is true, some bankers who felt that the only satisfactory 
way to conduct a banking business was to have all borrowers make 
their approach with fear and trembling. Perhaps such a banker could 
be discovered somewhere today, if a long enough search were made. 
The modern bank is everywhere operated on the principle that it 
helps itself only when it helps others. The bank customer worthy of 
the name need never contend with any coldness, or holding at arm’s 
length, on the part of the banker. The bank that renders the same 
financial service to each patron gets the business. 

In hundreds of rural sections, banks have started in business 
where conditions at first held out very little promise of prosperity. 
The men at the head of such banks have been leaders in their com- 
munities in bringing the farmer to see the great advantage of good 
farm stock, good farm buildings, crop rotation, and comfortable 


home surroundings. In the state of Pennsylvania, before the days _ 
of farm bureaus, one entire county was made prosperous by a_ 


splendid dairying enterprise, developed under the direction of a pro- 
gressive bank. 

The message that needs to find its way into the home of every 
farmer in America is that the banks of America are learning how to 
cooperate with the farmer. There still remains much to be accom- 


plished, but through codperation we are making headway towards 
greater achievements in farming, achievements which will eventually — 


reveal the “Acres of Diamonds” which surround us on every hand. 


CAUTION IN THE PURCHASE OF INVESTMENTS 


We would not feel justified in closing this Talk without uttering 
a word of caution regarding the purchase by the farmer of stocks 
and bonds. Do not purchase stocks or bonds with which you are 


not entirely familiar, or without consulting your banker. In other — 


words, BEFORE YOU INVEST, INVESTIGATE. 
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THE CHEMIST AS A FAC- 


a TOR IN BUSINESS 
» eee 
Commercial Possibilities of 
Ait Chemical Engineering 
ox By Austin C. LescarBoURA 
i Managing Editor, Scientific American 
at 
e The chemist has become a_ business 
man. Time was when the chemist worked 
apart from the workaday world, studying 
his chemicals and learning their reactions 
a 


and formulating new knowledge for those 
who were interested. The public at large 
regarded the chemist as a man of mys- 
. tery, practicing some black magic which 
was better left alone. But that is all a 
_ thing of the past, fortunately, and today 


BN 
the chemist is first and foremost a man 
* of business, ready to apply his knowledge 
and experience to the commercial prob- 
* Jems that confront us. 
- Chemistry has advanced by leaps and 


bounds since it left the narrow confines 
vi of the laboratory and put on overalls. 
Today there is hardly a single commercial 
enterprise that has not benefited by the 
service of the chemist. Most of our lead- 


* ing industrial establishments maintain a 

chemical laboratory, for it is at last real- 

, ized that chemistry is at the bottom of 
# everything. 

The large industrial plant has its en- 

3 gineering staff and drafting department 

and production experts, to be sure, direct- 

* ing its activities. Their work is more or 

, , less spectacular; it has a direct bearing 

“~~ on the production; it is more obvious, and 

-, therefore comes in for the lion’s share of 


credit. But tucked away in some odd 
: corner of the plant there is often a chem- 
ical laboratory, constantly checking up on 
the raw materials, making suggestions and 
recommendations as to purchases on the 
one hand and the manufacturing processes 
on the other, and always combating 
waste. Indeed, one of the favorite and 
- most profitable occupations of the indus- 
trial chemist is to delve into the junk pile 
and dig out dollars, so to speak. Valuable 
by-products are often obtained from the 
e heretofore despised junk pile and from 
other wastes of the past; and in this work 
alone the efficient industrial chemist must 
needs prove to be a first-class investment. 
No large power plant can lay claim to 
4 efficient operation unless it includes a 
. chemist in its operating staff. Not only 
“ Aoes this chemist test every lot of coal or 
other fuel that is purchased for use under 
~ the boilers, but he maintains an unrelent- 

: (Continued on page 2, column 4) 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 


WASHINGTON 


Mr. Charles S, Calwell, President, 
Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Calwell: 


October 4, 1923. 


There still seems to be a lingering impression in Philadelphia wool 
trade circles that this Bureau was connected in some way or other with an 
item which appeared in a New York textile paper a few weeks ago, indicating 
that “certain Government experts” had predicted a decline in wool prices. 

Shortly after this item appeared the Department received protests from 
prominent members of the wool trade who supposed that the “experts” in 
question were on the staff of this Department. In reply they were immedi- 
ately and emphatically informed by wire that the Department had absolutely 


no part whatever in the affair, either directly or indirectly. 


This fact was 


also conveyed to the trade through the Department’s branch offices in the 


leading wool centers. 


Furthermore the New York publication in question 


carried on its first page a few days thereafter a leading article indicating 
that the Department of Commerce was in no way involved in the matter. 
Trade or market prediction is certainly not a function of this Depart- 
ment, which is a fact-finding, service organization in no way whatever con- 
cerned with prophecies and speculation on unknown future conditions. The 
latter field is now covered by numerous private firms and agencies, whereas 
the Department finds ample opportunities for service to business in the col- 
lection and dissemination of timely facts as the basis for constructive trade 


promotion. 


This very important function of the organization has already 


become well known to a large number of Philadelphia firms through the 
recently established office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in the Witherspoon Building in your city. 


PARAMOUNT DUTY OF 
THE NEW CONGRESS 


Give the Business World 
Confidence 


If the economic necessities of the 
country afforded a basis of judgment, the 
68th Congress looms up as one of the most 
important in recent years. 

The new Congress meets next Decem- 
ber. This will be a “long” Congress inas- 
much as it will not expire by statute until 
the complete calendar year passes by. Ac- 
cording to precedent, Congress may ad- 
journ in the early fall of 1924 so that its 
members may go home in time to partici- 
pate in the next Presidential campaign. It 
is quite probable, therefore, that Congress 
will sit from December, 1923, until 
October, 1924. 

In a ten months’ session much could 
and should be done. But it will require 
something broader than mere conserva- 
tion of sectional interests. It requires 
that members shall have a broad com- 

(Continued on page 2, column 2) 


Cordially yours, 
JULIUS KLEIN, 


Director. 


GREAT OAKS FROM 
LITTLE ACORNS GROW 


An Interesting Story of Business 
Success 


Twenty-seven years ago Bayuk Brothers 
started business with a capital of $325, of 
which $25 was borrowed. They now op- 
erate fourteen cigar factories and a dozen 
other plants. 

By what magic could the boys of a Rus- 
sian scholar and dreamer, who was a 
friend of the great Tolstoi, and who still 
lives on a farm in New Jersey, spending 
much time in writing, leap from the posi- 
tion of humble toilers in a tiny shop to be- 
come important factors in the cigar in- 
dustry of the world? 

“Some men,” says Samuel Bayuk, “work 
hard at a business and succeed. Others 
have a great genius and succeed. I was 
just lucky.” Of course, that is only his 
modest way of putting it. Ask him who 
is the best judge of a cigar in the world 

(Continued on page 3, column 4) 
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THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN 


Its Remarkable Recuperative 
Powers 


The area of the Empire of Japan is 
148,756 square miles—almost exactly that 
of the State of Montana, and about three 
and one-half times that of the State of 
Pennsylvania. This is exclusive of Korea, 
Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, and Jap- 
anese Saghalien, but even with these the 
total area—260,738 miles—is not as great 
as the State of Texas. The population of 
Japan proper, according to the Japanese 
census of 1920, was 55,961,140, or be- 
tween six and seven times that of Penn- 
sylvania. If the population of Korea, For- 
mosa and Saghalien (a very small propor- 
tion of whom are Japanese) be included, 
the total population reaches 77,005,510. 
The excess of births over deaths in Japan 
is not as great as that in the United 
States. About one-fifth of the population 
of Japan lives in the cities and large 
towns. Tokyo and Philadelphia have 
nearly the same population. Osaka, Ja- 
pan’s second city and largest industrial 
center, has about 200,000 more people 
than Detroit. Kobe, the port of Osaka and 
very near it, almost exactly equals Pitts- 
burgh in size. Both Kyoto, the old capital, 
and Nagoya are larger than Yokohama, 
which was not founded until 1858, and 
which has about the population of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other large cities are Na- 
gasaki, Hiroshima, Kanazawa, Kure and 
Hakodate. Hakodate and Sendai are the 
only large cities north of Tokyo. 

The islands composing the Japanese 
Empire, stretching from a point parallel 
to the central part of Alaska to Southern 
Florida, contain every variety of climate, 
from extreme cold to tropical heat. 

A brief sketch of the history of Japan 
may be of interest. The oldest Japanese 
book dates from the year 712 a.p., and the 
crigin of the Japanese race is a mystery. 
They have nothing whatever to do with 
the Chinese, either racially or in their 
own language, since their own language is 
absolutely different from every other one 
in the world, although it contains many 
Chinese words and is partly written with 
Chinese characters, just as English and 
Finnish are written in Roman letters. 

From 712 until 1868 a curious dual form 
of government prevailed. The Mikado or 
Emperor was a puppet in the hands of the 
Shogun, who was the real head of the 
government. In 1868 the Emperor as- 
sumed full authority, which was later tem- 
pered by the granting of a Constitution 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN 
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in 1889, This gives the Japanese a re- 
sponsible and representative form of gov- 
ernment. 

The first Japanese contacts with Europe 
began with the arrival of the Portuguese 
in 1542. From that time until 1638 nearly 
all the larger European nations, especially 
the Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch and 
English, maintained extensive commercial 
relations with Japan. In the latter year, 
however, all of them were expelled except 
the Dutch, who were allowed to trade at 
Nagasaki. The visit of Commodore Perry 
in a Philadelphia built ship in 1853 began 
the opening of Japan to the outer world. 
In the seventy years that have gone by 
since that event no nation has had greater 
influence in the development of the Japan- 
ese than the United States, and no part of 
the United States has contributed more 
than Pennsylvania to every phase of the 
activities of the new Japan. 

As a result of the earthquake the De- 
partment of Commerce estimates that it 
is probable that a sum not exceeding $5,- 
000,000 will be spent on furniture and 
office equipment in the American style, 
which will probably be purchased from 
abroad. It is also stated that there will be 
a demand for electrical goods of all kinds, 
including electrical machinery, as well as 
the smaller articles. There would also 
seem to be an opening for extending the 
sale of machine tools. Those from the 
United States have met with much favor 
in Japan, and their sales have been in- 
creasing during the last few years. 

It is interesting to note that although 
earthquakes in one form or another occur 
in almost every part of the Japanese Em- 
pire, certain portions are much more heav- 
ily afflicted with them than are others. 
For instance, about one-fifth of the area of 
Japan is in the Island of Hokkaido or 
Yezo. This island is geologically distinct 
from the rest of Japan, although the 
straits separating it from the main island 
of Japan are only twenty miles wide. Two 
gentlemen from this island recently vis- 
ited Philadelphia and furnished an inter- 
esting account of its development. They 
stated that it was the only part of Japan 
proper where corn could be grown on a 
large scale, as well as Irish potatoes, 
onions, and other vegetable products such 
as are grown in Pennsylvania. These are 
raised on a considerable scale and ex- 
ported to the other parts of Japan, as 
well as to China and the Philippine 
Islands, It is probable that the earth- 
quake may bring about a decided in- 
crease of production in this island, where 
United States agricultural methods have 
been followed for a number of years. 

In any consideration of the present state 
of affairs in Japan, the marvelous recuper- 
ative powers of the people must be con- 
sidered. From 1843 to 1855 the city of 
Tokyo and its environs suffered terribly 
from earthquakes, the most severe hav- 
ing been in the latter year. Yet Tokyo 


was afterwards fully rebuilt at a time 
when Japan had no merchant marine, and 
very poor internal communications. The 
Japanese have gone through many hard 
times in their interesting history, but have 
always shown a remarkable degree of 
patience and supple activity, which has 
carried them through every difficulty. 

Japan supplies about one-third of the 
world’s supply of raw silk, and approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the raw silk used in 
the United States comes from Japan. The 
mountainous districts of Nagano, Aichi, 
Saitama, and Guinma are those whence 
most raw silk is produced. Before the 
recent earthquake about 70 per cent of 
the Japanese raw silk was exported from 
Yokohama, but it is expected that much 
of this business will now be diverted 
through Kobe. 

Tea was introduced into Japan from 
China about a thousand years ago. It 
grows best in Southern Japan, in the pre- 
fectures of Shiznoka and Mie. The special 
flavor and the power of preserving its 
quality are characteristics which cause 
Japanese tea to be much desired in the 
United States. 

Cotton spinning is an important new 
Japanese industry. Of the total output, 70 
per cent is for home consumption and 
the remainder is exported to China. 

Copper is the principal metal found in 
Japan. It has been worked for hundreds 
of years. The mines are rich and valu- 
able, and while formerly many exquisite 
works of art were made from this red 
metal, or “Akagane,” as the Japanese call 
it, today it is equally widely used for 
commercial purposes. 

The lacquer tree grows better in Japan 
than in any other country and the trees 
are tapped in the spring for their sap, 
which, after being treated, is applied to 
various metals and woods. Since lacquer 
is an absolute non-conductor of heat, the 
Japanese employ lacquer utensils to hold 
boiling soups and even burning cigar 
ashes. 

Japanese embroidery is often very beau- 
tiful and her porcelain ware has a world- 
wide reputation. 

CampHor. Through the acquisition of 
the Island of Formosa in 1895 Japan be- 
came the laregst camphor producing coun- 
try in the world. The camphor tree is cut 
down and then cut up into chips, which 
are steamed in a vat, the vapor being 
made to carry off the fumes into a cool- 
ing apparatus, where condensation takes 
place and the camphor and camphor oil 
are afterwards skimmed or strained off. 
The camphor-laurel is often from thirty to 
fifty feet around, and very high. 


PARAMOUNT DUTY OF THE NEW 
CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
prehension of what is best economically 
for the country if the country itself is to 
benefit. 


There is the question of foreign debt 
refunding. We need clear-cut action in 
the relations with Cuba and other Latin 
American countries. 

Among the activities in prospect are 
those involving the principle of commer- 
cial regulation and control. It is hoped 
that legislation of this kind will not go to 
the point where political expediency is 
favored at the sacrifice of economic con- 
siderations. Unfortunately, this has been 
too often the case in the past. 

The President will have the agricul- 
tural bloc problem on his hands and there 
lias been already some conventioning in 
different parts of the country. Thus, there 
was the Agricultural Tariff Conference, 
the Grain Council in Chicago, the Cotton 
Conference in New Orleans and similar 
meetings. 

Farmers are still demanding of their 
representatives something in the way of 
more funds for agricultural purposes. As 
regards cotton, the problem of the boll 
weevil is a real problem. From the posi- 
tion of the leading cotton producing coun- 
try of the world, the United States is 
threatened with second place merely be- 
cause the weevil pest has been permitted 
to spread throughout our entire cotton 
belt. Large funds have been raised by 
voluntary associations in conducting ex- 
periments. The American Cotton Asso- 
ciation, for instance, spent over $800,000 
in the work, last year, and as a result there 
igs now some practical knowledge of what 
can be done. Undoubtedly, the Federal 
Government will be asked to do some- 
thing. As cotton constitutes the most 
valuable part of our foreign trade, we 
must produce more cotton. 

There is the perennial railroad question 
which ought to be considered settled, but 
isn’t. The coal question will also prob- 
ably come to the fore and will have as 
its objective various political nostrums to 
effect a cure. 

Of late years the Government has been 
clothed with more and more authority in 
the regulation of business and of com- 
merce. This is exercised through such 
agencies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

There is also the marine problem. The 
Attorney General holds that direct opera- 
tion, as proposed under the Lasker plan, 
is not legal. This further complicates the 
situation. Congress will, undoubtedly, 
consider this subject. 

In a general way, there is a promise of 
considerable agitation of moot questions 
and there seems to be no way of more 
definitely analyzing the situation or deter- 
mining the measure of performance than 
there is in one’s attempt today to analyze 
the most complex economic situation with 
which, perhaps, we have ever been con- 
fronted. Broad gauge action alone is de- 
manded in the best interests of business 
generally. 


THE CHEMIST AS A FACTOR IN 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


ing watch on the flue gases passing up 
through the smokestacks. Careful analysis 
of these flue gases, which is materially 
simplified by automatic recording de- 
vices, indicates whether the last B. T. U. 
or heat unit has been wrung from the 
precious fuel being burned. 

Food companies maintain chemical 
laboratories to direct and check up on the 
purchase of raw materials and to guard 
their fair name on outgoing products. 
Paint manufacturers depend on chemists 
to formulate the ingredients that shall go 
into their paints and varnishes and 
enamels. Cement manufacturers require 
chemists to direct the production of 
cement, which, contrary to the general 
belief, is a rather delicate chemical 
proposition. Perfume manufacturers re- 
quire chemists to prepare the essential 
oils and blend them into the required 
aromas which are but the artificial coun- 
terparts of nature’s aromas, in most in- 
stances. And so it goes. The chemist 
has found his place in industry. 

Familiarity may not exactly breed con- 
tempt, but it certainly takes away from 
the romance of the thing. Thus we mar- 
vel at the tales of the alchemists of the 
medieval times, and their quest for the 
means of converting the base metal lead 
into the precious gold. And far-fetched 
as that quest may have seemed, it is by no 
means ridiculous in the light of present- 
day knowledge. Within recent years 
brand new theories have been formulated 
as regards the composition of matter; and 
instead of looking upon matter as being 
made up of ninety-some-odd different 
primary substances known as elements, 
the smallest quantity of each that could 
possibly exist being termed an atom, we 
are now told that matter goes beyond the 
atom and depends for its make-up on the 
electrons and protons, which are merely 
negative and positive electrical charges. 
These electrons and protons go to make 
different atoms—gold, silver, hydrogen, 
oxygen, helium, and so on, depending on 
their numbers and arrangement. Under 
certain conditions it has been possible to 
disintegrate the set arrangement of the 
electrons and protons in an atom and to 
bring about a rearrangement, thus pro- 
ducing an entirely different atom or ele- 
ment. Thus we have accomplished the 
long-sought transmutation of the elements, 
although not as yet the conversion of lead 
into gold; and every indication points out 
that eventually we can expect much of the 
studies and experimentation now being 
carried on along these lines. 

We do not have to look into the future 
to find the wonders of chemistry. Take 
the case of coal and coal tar, for instance. 
It takes a million years to form a lump of 
coal, yet that same lump is consumed in 


but a few minutes in our furnaces and 


boilers. To the average man, the sole use 


of coal is to heat himself and to produce 
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power and light. Yet from the chemist’s 
standpoint, such use of coal is a tragedy. 
In the flames of that coal fire and in the 
hot flue gases passing up the chimney 
there are potential products going to 
waste that sound more like a fairy tale 
than the hard-boiled technical facts. 
There are drugs of prime importance as 
well as anesthetics being burnt beyond re- 
covery. There are high explosives, such 
as the famous T. N. T. which figured so 
prominently in the past World War. 
There are fertilizers to enrich our soils 
and enlarge our crops. There are the fine 
perfumes and cosmetics of Milady’s bou- 
doir. There are the attractive colors for 
our fabrics. There are road-surfacing 
materials. In truth, there are materials 
going to waste that would come in quite 
handy in practically every field of human 
endeavor, for one of our basic materials 
today is coal tar, from which we obtain 
an almost infinite variety of products. 

Coal tar is the Cinderella of modern 
chemistry. Originally, it was looked upon 
as a nuisance in the manufacture of gas 
from coal, and it was sometimes uncere- 
moniously thrown out. The continuous 
production of this substance eventually 
led to its thorough investigation by in- 
quisitive chemists, with the consequence 
that it was found to contain a variety of 
constituents with rare possibilities. 

Contemporaneously with this coal tar 
situation, a real use was found for coke, 
which is the residue that is left when coal 
is destructively distilled. Coke was 
found to be ideally suited to the manu- 
facture of steel. Furthermore, the early 
methods of producing coke were replaced 
by more efficient methods which make 
possible the recovery of the valuable by- 
products, particularly coal tar, which is 
derived from this source in greatest 
amount at present. 


By itself, coal tar has a very limited use. 
It is mixed with creosote and employed 
for the impregnation of wood paving 
blocks to waterproof and preserve them. 
It can also be used as fuel. Purified and 
dehydrated, it is employed for the im- 
pregnation of felts in the manufacture of 
roofings. 

But when the coal tar gets into the 
hands of the skilled chemist and is split 
up into its various constituents, it pro- 
duces substances which are among the 
most important chemicals used today, and 
which form the basis of more products 
than can be produced from any other raw 
material known to the industrial world. 
Distilled, coal tar yields light oil, carbolic 
oil, creosote oil, anthracene oil, and the 
residue pitch. By further distillation of 
these products we obtain benzene, toluene, 
xylene, pure naphthalene, pure anthra- 
cene, pure phenol and cresol. These sub- 
stances are the basis of the synthetic dye 
industry, and are also utilized in the 
manufacture of synthetic perfumes and 
drugs. It seems hardly possible that the 
life-giving drug, adrenalin, which has 
figured so widely in public print of late, 
should come from coal tar. Also, it 
seems out of place to speak of exquisite 
perfumes and foul-smelling coal tar in 
the same breath, yet the latter produces 
the former. 

Benzene is a clear, colorless liquid and 
possesses a distinct odor quite different 
from the benzine which is distilled from 
petroleum. Benzene is used as a solvent 
for paints and varnishes, in the dry 
cleaning of clothes for extracting fats and 
greases, in making rubber cements, and 
as a fuel for automobile engines. From 
benezene the chemist obtains a variety of 
synthetic colors, known as aniline dyes. 
Synthetic phenol, also made from ben- 
zene, is the basis for a military explo- 
sive, or for dyes, drugs and perfumes, as 
the chemist elects. 

If space permitted we could go on at 
length with the story of coal tar and its 
many derivatives, but enough has al- 
ready been given to show the wonderful 
versatility of coal tar and the romance of 
modern chemistry. Also, it must be evi- 
dent that the time has come when we can 
ill afford to burn coal in our household 
heating plants and waste all the valuable 
products that come out of coal tar, the 
chemical Cinderella. We shall have to 
depend on other fuels which are simply 
fuels and little else. The most likely 
solution is gas, since gas is generated at 
some central plant, and the various by- 
products produced through the distilla- 
tion of coal can be captured and put up 
in commercial form, while the gas proper 
is shipped to the consumer through gas 
mains and service pipes. Eventually, coal 
will be burned almost exclusively in cen- 
tral gas-producing plants, and homes 
which are not heated by the convenient 
gas fuel, will depend on various grades of 
petroleum oil and even alcohol, which can 
be readily produced. 


Speaking of alcohol, it is interesting to 
speculate in the fuel possibilities of this 
substance. Already, vast quantities of 
alcohol are consumed annually in the 
form of solidified alcohol and paraffin 
alcohol for heating purposes. Alcohol is 
an excellent fuel. It burns with a clean, 
hot, blue flame. It is readily handled. 
Its use does not call for elaborate burn- 
ers. 

Fortunately, the chemists tell us that 
alcohol can be made from virtually any- 
thing. Rotten potatoes, sour corn mash, 
decayed bananas and other tropical fruit, 
ordinary garbage, indeed, almost any- 
thing serves as the raw material in alco- 
hol production. One large producer of 
fuel alcohol has been using the rotting 
corn of Indiana for raw material. This 
corn is prepared into a mash, the alcohol 
is removed, and the residue is turned 
back to farmers in the form of a sweet, 
palatable mash which they can serve to 
their live stock. Everybody is happy in 
this instance; the farmer delivers corn 
which he could not otherwise use; the 
alcohol producer gets his raw material 
at minimum cost; and the farmer gets 
back a mash which he can use. All of 
which is to the credit of the chemist. 

The day may come and most likely 
sooner than later, when vast quantities of 
alcohol will be produced in the banana- 
raising countries, particularly Costa Rica. 
It will be found highly profitable to con- 
vert rotten bananas and surplus bananas 
which did not find their way to market, 
into fuel alcohol, suitable not only for 
heating purposes, but also for automo- 
biles and other internal combustion en- 
gines. 

Even in the plain air we breathe, the 
chemist has found a potential source of 
wealth. Elaborate processes have been 
worked out for what is known as the fixa- 
tion of nitrogen, whereby ammonia and 
other chemicals of considerable value to 
the workaday world are obtained with 
ordinary air as the raw material. This 
phase of present-day chemistry originated 
in Germany, but other countries have fol- 
lowed suit. For our part we constructed 
a vast plant during the late World War 
as a precautionary measure. We were in 
more or less danger of being cut off from 
outside sources of nitrates which are so 
essential in the manufacture of military 
explosives and as fertilizers. With the 
return to normal conditions of peace, 
this huge plant, which formed part of the 
Muscle Shoals project, has been of little 
use since we obtain all the nitrates re- 
quired from the natural nitrate fields of 
Chile, our South American friend. Still, 
chemists have shown that, given an 
abundance of cheap electric current, they 
can extract numerous important chemical 
products from the air we breathe. 

All of which is but a very small part 
of what the chemist is doing and is plan- 
ning to do. But it suffices to establish 
the position of the chemist in our every- 
day work. 


1923. 


GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE 
ACORNS GROW 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


and he will tell you “the man who puts 
down his nickel or dime and buys one.” 
But how did these industrious youths dis- 
cover what kind of a cigar men like to 
smoke? They took cigars that were then 
most popular and dissected them with 
microscopic care. They noted the color 
and texture of the wrapper. They studied 
the blends that went into the fillers. They 
examined carefully the method of rolling. 
As a painter studies the pigments that a 
master put on canvas, the Bayuk Brothers 
fathomed the secrets of the most popular 
cigars of the late nineties. 

“No matter,” says Mr. Bayuk, “how 
skillful the chef may be, the one and 
only final judge of his merits is the per- 
son who eats the dinner he cooks.” The 
theory that the public is eternally right 
in its judgment is the cornerstone of the 
immense Bayuk business. 

All that little original account put in 
the bank was wiped out one day when 
the bank closed its doors. Bayuk’s suc- 
cess did not come on the swift hoofs of a 
Man o’ War. A decade saw them work- 
ing quietly and hardly noticed, but they 
kept on making only the kind of a cigar 
which, when once sold, would be a boost 
and not a knock for the maker. 

“Tt is curious,’ again says Samuel 
Bayuk, “and not curious either, but cor- 
rect, that the public can tell when you 
are selling a cigar a little less than it cost 
to produce, which means that the public 
knows its values. Now that we can af- 
ford it,” continues this philosopher of the 
tobacco world, “we are pushing our ex- 
periment by making one particular cigar 
which for more than a year has been sold 
at a loss. We know the great judge, the 
smoking public, will, in the end, detect 
the true value and register accordingly.” 

To secure exactly the tobaccos they de- 
mand, the Bayuks go all over the world, 
from Lancaster County to Sumatra. Sam- 
uel Bayuk himself is a great traveller, 
globe girdler, a student, a philosopher. 
When a boy he could not speak English 
and learned the language by reading signs 
over store doors. He wanted to be a law- 
yer and was ready to begin his studies 
when it became necessary to start work 
to earn a livelihood; so he did not be- 
come a lawyer but started down the 
classic road to a business triumph, be- 
ginning at two dollars a week. 


We would like to send 

your business friends the 

Corn Exchange. Will you 
send their addresses 
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“PRESCRIPTIO” 


Let us take a walk around ancient Rome 
at the height of her glory about 2,000 
years ago. On the north or sunny side 
of the Forum we find the offices of the 
bankers, a series of two-story buildings 
whose operations seem extremely modern. 
We find one department of the bank mak- 
ing loans of all kinds on real estate, on 
buildings, and also on slaves. Six per 
cent interest was generally charged for 
time loans, a large number of which were 
daily transacted. Cicero borrowed the 
equivalent of $100,000 in our money to 
build a house, going to a prominent firm 
of bankers to secure this loan. He had 
to have the endorsement of the wealthy 
Atticus, one of the richest of the private 
bankers, as well as that of other persons. 
These banks invested a great deal of their 
capital in the stock of the tax-collecting 
companies. 

A curious system, mostly resembling 
that of our farm loan banks, is to be 
found in the money lent out to encourage 
the cultivation of the olive and vine. 

The check system for drawing out and 
paying money was widely used, the check 
being called the “prescriptio,” a word 
from which we derive “prescription,” as 
used by druggists. 

Bank advertising was carried on exten- 
sively, and branch banking maintained 
throughout the Roman Empire. The busi- 
ness of letters of credit and bills of ex- 
change was highly developed. Cicero paid 
the tuition expenses of his son at the Uni- 
versity of Athens just as a father in Ore- 
gon would pay today for his son’s ex- 
penses at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The Romans never used bank notes, but 
seem to have developed the check to a 
point that it did not reach again until ihe 
nineteenth century in Western Europe. 
Some banks charged as high as 12 per 
cent interest on loans unless they were 
well guaranteed. 

A great deal of foreign exchange busi- 
ness and letters of credit was done with 
Egypt, since that country served as the 
great intermediary for bringing the silk 
from China, and the pepper from India. 
Egypt was in those days a great manufac- 
turing country, especially in the making 
of paper, bronze, and copper articles, but 
compared with her internal trade, foreign 
trade was almost insignificant in the eco- 
nomically self-sufficient Roman Empire. 
A great deal of encouragement seems to 
have been given by the bankers to the de- 
velopment of factories, such as that of 
P. Cipius Polybius, at Puteoli, on the Ital- 
ian Coast, who was a hardware manufac- 
turer on a large scale. Some of his arti- 
cles have been found in England, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, and Northern Ger- 
many. The cement manufacturing busi- 
ness at Puteoli was also considered a 
lucrative investment. 

It is very interesting to note the decline 
in the rates of interest as Rome and the 
constituent parts of her Empire became 
safer and as business developed. For in- 


stance, as Egypt became more and more 
a part. of the Roman Empire, the rate 
of interest there fell from 18 per cent, 
when confidence and loanable capital were 
alike scanty, to 12 per cent, about the 
year 54 a. One hundred years later it 
went down again to 10 per cent, this de- 
crease being partly attributed to the 
growth of manufacturing in Egypt and 
the wealth of her commission merchants, 
through whom most of her foreign trade 
was conducted. One- of th¢'1ildst interest- 
ing evidentes.of the extension of Rome as 
a trading nation is to be found in the 
Roman coins met with in different parts 
of British India, just as old silver dollars 
coined at the Philadelphia Mint in 1808 
are found in the Dutch East Indies to-day. 


A GREAT ENGLISH 
BANKER 


In our last issue we published an ac- 
count of one of the most prominent bank 
presidents in the United States—a man 
with an international training and view- 
point. This month let us look to the other 
side of the water and study the career of 
the first English banker who was raised to 
the peerage. We are so often apt to think 
of a self-made man as being purely a 
product of the United States, that the life 
of Samuel Jones Loyd, first Baron Over- 
stone, shows that similar success is to be 
met with even in the older and more con- 
servative countries. When Queen Victoria 
raised him to the peerage his delighted 
old father is said to have remarked: 
“Your Majesty, my son Sammy, has no 
rubbish in his mind.” What higher praise 
could there be for a banker, especially 
when his own father was known as a man 
of analytical qualities. 

Soon after graduating from Cambridge 
University, where he stood at the head of 
his class, Samuel Jones Loyd entered 
what was then the London Branch of 
Jones Loyd & Co., which was afterwards 
merged into the London and Westminster 
Bank, founded in 1834. In 1844 he be- 
came what we would call president of 
this institution, but long before this his 
sound and accurate judgments on finance 
made him a commanding figure in Eng- 
land. He was one of the first great Eng- 
lish bankers to realize that much should 
be remedied in the banking system of 
Great Britain. 

As early as 1833 he began his campaign 
against multiplying the issues of paper 
money and permitting more than one bank 
of issue—wherein he followed the doc- 
trines laid down by our own Alexander 
Hamilton forty years before. In 1840 he 
was examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons and urged that a fixed 
ratio be maintained between the amount 
of notes issued and the reserve which was 
kept to cover them. His greatest triumph 
along these lines was in the securing of 
the enactment of the Bank Act of 1844. 
which is the cornerstone of modern Eng- 
lish finance, and to which a very large 


amount of English prosperity during the 
last eighty years may be traced. 

Repeated attempts were made to so 
modify this act that it would have been 
practically useless, just as continued at- 
tacks have been made on our Federal 
Reserve law. However, Samuel Jones 
Loyd stoutly defended his child, with the 
result that there was no tampering with 
England’s financial system during a period 
of considerable crisis. In fact, when Sir 
Charles Wood was Chancellor of Exchequer 
(1847-52) he was understood to be the 
power behind the throne in English 
finance. It was said that his elevation to 
the peerage, which took place on the 5th 
of March, 1860, was the first recognition 
by the British Crown of a great private 
banker as such, just as Macaulay’s eleva- 
tion three years before was due entirely to 
his pre-eminence as a man of letters. 

Neither these new honors nor his ad- 
vancing age distracted Lord Overstone 
from his national interests, or from his 
close attention to his own bank, of which 
he continued as president for over thirty 
years. He was very much interested in the 
education of the rising generation of 
banks, and had reprinted at his own ex- 
pense a large number of tracts on sub- 
jects connected with finance, such as na- 
tional debt, and sinking fund, currency 
and banking. 

For the first time in the 800 years of 
its history the University of Oxford gave 
an honorary degree to a banker when 
they honored Samuel Jones Loyd in 1854 
with a degree of D.C.L. 

Although 87 years old when he died on 
November 17th, 1883, he continued active 
to the last, and was a splendid demonstra- 
tion of what an all-around banker should 
be. Although he is said to have left a 
fortune of over $10,000,000, it was esti- 
mated that he gave away fully as much 
in charities and gifts to public institu- 
tions. 

It is by studying the lives of such men 
that all of us who are engaged in banking 
can endeavor to steer our course. 


LONGEST ATR SERVICE 


What is said to be the longest air 
service in the British Empire is that be- 
tween Geraldton and Derby, in Western 
Australia. These points are about 1,200 
miles distant from each other in a straight 
line. The intervening country is largely 
barren and desolate, and some of it has 
not as yet been carefully explored. Natu- 
rally no railroad would pay between these 
two points, yet communication must be 
maintained between the scattered settle- 
ments in the northwestern part of Aus- 
tralia. 

This is one of the first cases where an 
airplane service has not merely antici- 
pated a railroad, but has rendered the 
constructing of a railroad useless. Fifty 
years from now, when the history of air 
travel is written, this method of travel, 


which still seems strange to many of us, 
will doubtless be connecting many of the 
out-of-way colonies of the earth. It is 
proposed to extend this line over various 
parts of Australia, and we can fancy the 
terror of the kangaroo as he sees this new 
monster hovering over him. 


FOUNDATION OF 
AMERICAN PROGRESS 


Every person should give a little 
thought now and then to the things that 
constitute the foundation of American 
life. American Government has made 
this possible but what is American Gov- 
ernment? It is the individual—individual 
liberty, individual enterprise. First, then, 
in this day of radical propaganda let each 
one of us realize that the American Na- 
tion has only grown to be what it is be- 
cause of private enterprise. 

The principle underlying our Consti- 
tution is that the least Government is the 
best Government. There is no question in 
the minds of every thoughtful American 
that we have too many laws, that Goy- 
ernmental interference with business is 
inclined to go too far, but there has been 
another situation created in recent years 
which calls for serious thought. We re- 
fer to the public payroll. There are over 
two million citizens on the public payrolls 
today. Governmental functions have so 
expanded that at the present time it is 
safe to say that one worker out of every 
twenty is a public employe. These are 
not producers and that is something that 
calls for serious consideration. 

The cure for nearly all economic ills 
today is production, and eyery new tax 
burden put upon the public to support a 
non-producer is in itself bad economically. 

We are thus in a democracy like ours 
continually in a zone bordering on too 
much Government, too much law, too 
many “isms for political experimentation, 
and it is only the sense of fairness of 
the average American citizen, his common 
sense and his realization of the necessity 
for protecting his own individual liberty 
that acts as a safeguard against radical 
departures from sound American doctrine. 

Private enterprise must not be unduly 
regulated and nationalization of industry 
must be avoided. Let us then from time 
to time give thought to these things that 
have made American opportunity in the 
past, and so long as the principles of our 
Constitution are faithfully observed will 
continue to make them in the future. 
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BANKING AND ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


SUBJECT No. 9 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Note.—This series will comprise ten subjects as compiled 
by the Committee on Public Education of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, being somewhat revised by us for publication 


in THE CoRN EXCHANGE. 


One subject will be treated each 


month. Read them yourself, then hand to the children. Help 
the children to understand them. They are intended primarily 
for the schools, but there is much in these articles that will 
broaden the education of all of us in banking matters. 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
having a commercial department. 


The Talks already given have treated principally of the rela- 
tion of each person to the local bank or banks in his community. We 
have learned that the bank receives our money on deposit and loans 
out part of it to those in need of funds to conduct their business. 
When we make a deposit or secure a loan from the bank, the trans- 
action is evidenced either by a credit on the books of the local bank, 
or by the execution of a “credit instrument,” such as a note, a mort- 
gage, or a trade acceptance. The business of the bank is, therefore, 


‘a matter of credits. We have seen also that the local bank is always 


required to keep a reserve on hand in proportion to its credits or 
deposits, so as to be ready to meet the demands of those who desire 
to draw out money. 


BANKING, A SYSTEM 


To-day, however, our subject treats of the relation of each local 
bank to our present banking system. Just as a local telephone station 
is valuable to you and to me, because it belongs to a telephone sys- 
tem whose wires reach to all parts of the nation, so the local bank 
is valuable because of its connections with other banks in the United 
States. We cannot thoroughly understand the work of the bank by 
merely watching its local operation, any more than we can under- 
stand the telephone by so doing. Like the telephone, the local bank 
finds its strength and its usefulness only because it is part of a 
system. It is true that we had a banking system before the Federal 
Reserve System came into being. Even now not all banks or trust 
companies are members. Every one, however, realizes that the 
Federal Reserve System is to-day the chief cornerstone in the bank- 
ing business of America. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESERVES 


A vital element in banking is the question of the bank’s reserve. 
Money on deposit must always be ready for depositors when they 
desire it. In like manner, the bank must be ready to do its part 
towards loaning money, whenever needed, to its customers. Other- 
wise, the business of the community is hampered. In other words, 
all prosperity depends largely on bank RESERVES. The problem 
of handling our reserves has been difficult to solve. Let us now con- 
sider briefly the results attained under the Federal Reserve System. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES 


First, in order to understand the difference between banking and 
other business, let us go down town to shop, or to visit the ice-cream 


parlor or the post office. You notice several dignified offices with 
bronze signs reading, First National Bank, Peoples State Bank, Citi- 
zens Trust Company, or something of the kind. Since you have been 
having talks on the subject of banking, you know that these are 
banks, and you know something of what they do. You also know 
that each of these banks is managed by its own officers and directors, 
elected by its own stockholders, and that these men are practically 
all of them residents of our town, and have grown up with it. They 
are interested in helping the town to grow, and in making it pros- 
perous because it is their home town. 

The banks in our town are just like those in thousands of other 
cities in the United States. I wonder if you realize that there are 
in our country over 30,000 banks, «ll operated independently like 
those here at home. Many other lines of business have, during the 
past twenty-five years, organized on nation-wide lines, as for ex- 
ample, the telephone companies, of which we have spoken earlier in 
the Talk, the great steel companies, and merchandising organizations 
with branches in many cities, such as the five- and ten-cent stores, 
chain groceries, chain cigar stores, and the like. You know when you 
see one of these stores, that it is part of a great organization owning 
similar stores in many towns. When you take a trip, however, and 
see First National Bank signs in different towns, you must not think 
that they are branches of the same bank. They are separate and 
independent banks. 


COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN BANKING SYSTEMS 


Ours is the only important country in the world which has such 
a system of independent banks. Fundamentally, a system of this sort 
suits our ideal of democratic organization. How greatly our bank- 
ing system differs in this respect from the systems of other countries, 
you will understand when I tell you that Canada has only 17 banks, 
but these 17 banks have 3,500 branches, and that Great Britain has 
only 38 joint stock banks, with 9,500 branches. These branch sys- 
tems are strong and develop bankers of great skill. Our distinctly 
American system, on the other hand, has certain advantages which 
have led our people to prefer it to a branch banking system like 
those of other countries. 


DEFECTS IN FORMER SYSTEM 


For many years, however, it has been recognized that we lacked 
certain advantages which are obtainable through branch banking. 
A plan was sought whereby these could be obtained by having our 
thousands of separate and independent banks get together and co- 
operate for the improvement of our banking system, and for mutual 
protection in emergencies, for themselves and for the customers they 
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serve. Business men and bankers recognized that we had periodical 
money panics, disturbing to business, and chargeable, in large part, 
to defects in our banking and currency system. There was no central 
bank from which the individual banks could get assistance in time 
of trouble, no flexible means of adjusting the amount of money in 
the country to the varying needs of business. Consequently, panic 
conditions caused weak banks to fail, and even strong and sound 
institutions to be endangered by the general lack of confidence. 
When the people of a community lose confidence in their bank, it 
is a serious matter for every one. In 1907, an especially severe panic 
occurred, and led bankers, business men, and leaders in Congress to 
make a careful study of banking practice in other countries. The 
result was that seven years later Congress passed a law providing 
for the establishment of twelve great Federal Reserve Banks, each 
designed to serve as a sort of central bank for such banks in its 
allotted territory as might become members of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Now let us examine the general outlines of this new system. It 
began to operate at an opportune time—the fall of 1914, shortly 
after war broke out in Europe. There was retained, as before, our 
American system of independent banks doing business under the 
management of the same local directors and officers. About 10,000 
banks have become members of the Federal Reserve System, and 
thus acquired the services of the Federal Reserve banks. The mem- 
ber banks own the entire stock of the Federal Reserve banks, and 
elect two-thirds or six out of the nine members of the board of 
directors by which each Federal Reserve bank is operated. The other 
three directors are appointed by the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington, which is the Governmental body having supervision over the 
Federal Reserve banks, though it does not operate them. The mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board are appointed by the President of 
the United States. 


FUNCTIONS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Now you will want to know what the Federal Reserve banks do. 
That we will take up now under five headings: 


1. They Hold Member Banks’ Reserves. 


They hold member banks’ reserves amounting to about 
$1,800,000,000. Before we had a Federal Reserve System, each bank 
carried in its own vault the amount of cash required by law to be 
held as a legal reserve, that is, ready to pay depositors on demand. 
The really huge gold supply of the country was thus scattered among 
the thousands of independent banks, each holding a relatively small 
amount to which it was obliged as a matter of self-preservation to 
cling tightly. This method of banking may be likened to the old- 
time method of obtaining a water supply in a town or village. Each 
house had to depend on its individual well, or tank, or cistern. Pic- 
ture to yourself such a town afflicted by a great conflagration. 
Imagine the inadequacy of such a water supply under such a catas- 
trophe. Also picture that same town grown into a big city. When 
the water became low in one well, from drought, or excessive use, 
water would have to be borrowed from the neighboring well. It is 
probable that the water in that well also was at a low level. Thus 
the safety of all was threatened because no RESERVE water supply 
was at hand. Our country has grown rapidly in population and 
even more rapidly in industrial activity. The banking facilities 
which were sufficient for earlier days and simpler organization, have 
needed something to adjust them to the growing business of the 
nation. Under the Federal Reserve System, we have a series of 
modern reservoirs, located in various parts of the country, each 
serving the needs of the banks in its own district. In each of these 
reservoirs credit is stored up to be supplied to the various banks, as 
the need arises. Each reservoir is in turn connected with all the 
others so that when the supply in one becomes low, the others may 
be temporarily drawn upon. By gathering the gold reserves of the 
member banks into the twelve Federal Reserve banks, a result has 
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been obtained like that yielded by the construction of a great water 
supply, for a power plant, an irrigation system, or a city. The 
Federal Reserve banks now hold over three billion dollars of gold, 
the greatest reserve fund ever accumulated, and are strong enough 
to meet any conceivable demands for gold, for foreign exports, for 
domestic withdrawals, or for loan expansion. 


2. They Loan to Member Banks. 


The Federal Reserve banks make loans to the member banks. 
Each member bank formerly had to depend almost entirely upon its 
own resources in making loans to its customers. When it had loaned 
all of its own money, it could do no more, even though the merchant, 
manufacturer, or farmer customer had great need of more credit, and 
was seeking it for highly important and necessary purposes. Hence 
arose what was called a “tight money” situation. Now the member 
bank can, and frequently does take the notes of its customers to the 
Federal Reserve bank, and borrows there in much the same way 
as the customer borrows from the member bank. The Federal Re- 
serve banks have loaned to their member banks and to the Govern- 
ment as high as $3,400,000,000, and they are now loaning about 
$1,000,000,000 (August, 1922). The member banks borrow at the 
Federal Reserve bank when they need money to assist in moving 
crops, or for similar purposes, and in emergencies, and pay up when 
the demand has passed. 


3. They Issue Currency. 


The Federal Reserve banks issue currency. A large part of the 
bills which are in people’s purses are Federal Reserve notes. They 
are secured by pledge to the Government of the borrowers’ notes on 
which the member banks have borrowed from the Reserve banks. 
The bank notes go into the hands of the public when activities of 
business and agriculture create a need for more money in circulation, 
and go back automatically when the need has passed. The largest 
amount outstanding was about $3,400,000,000 in December, 1920, 
and the amount out at the present time (August, 1922) is about 
$2,100,000,000. From these figures it is plain that we now have a 
flexible system of currency issue. The privilege of note issue is re- 
garded as of great value. The Government, accordingly, collects 
from the Reserve banks all of their earnings over a certain amount, 
as a franchise tax, that is, a tax designed to compensate the Govern- 
ment for granting the note issue and other powers. The Reserve 
banks have to date (1922) paid to the Government in this way 
$124,500,000. 


4, They Collect Checks. 


The Federal Reserve banks act as check collection agencies for 
their member banks. We, in the United States, are the greatest users 
of bank checks in the world. To assist member banks in the collec- 
tion of checks, the Federal Reserve banks have established a country- 
wide system of check collection, and collect checks on over 28,000 
banks. This collection system has reduced by at least one-half the 
average time required for collection of checks. You may gain some 
idea of the importance of its operations when you know that the 
Federal Reserve banks handle each month about fifty million checks 
amounting to about twelve billion dollars, with tremendous saving 
in time and expense. 


5. They Act as Agents for the Government. 


During the War, the Government appointed the Federal Reserve 
banks its fiscal agents, and, as you remember, they were the agencies 
which handled the sale and distribution of twenty-one billion dollar: 
of Liberty bonds, and thirty-six billion dollars of short-term cer 
tificates of indebtedness. The Reserve banks still act for the Govern 
ment in matters of this kind, and have also taken over the duties o: 
the former subtreasuries in supplying currency and coin, cashin; 
Government checks, and similar operations. Their usefulness to thi 
Government along these lines has been and is very great; for withou 
such an agency, the handling of the great financial transactions dur 
ing and since the War would have been extremely difficult, if no 
impossible. 
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BANISHING SMOKE. 
STACKS FROM THE 
CAROLINAS 


James B. Duke and the Southern 


Power Company 


By Ricuarp SPILLANE 


When James B. Duke bought the Ca- 
tawba Power Company about twenty years 
ago someone is said to have asked him 
what he proposed doing. 

“Banish smokestacks from the Caro- 
linas,” he is reported to have replied. 

He has come pretty near doing it. 
Within the last twelve months the out- 
put of the Southern Power Company has 
been more than 900 million kilowatt hours 
of electrical energy or the equivalent in 
power of what would be obtained from 
1,800,000 tons of coal. 

An industrial revolution has taken place 
in the South in the present generation and 
nowhere to a greater degree than in the 
South Atlantic States. In a region for- 
merly agricultural a great manufacturing 
industry has been developed. From the 
Virginia line to Georgia along what is 
known as the Piedmont plateau, there has 
blossomed a cotton mill section that now 
ranks as one of the most important in the 
world. From the Georgia line on the 
south to the Virginia line on the north, a 
distance of 177 miles, there are to-day 130 
cotton mills, some of them very large, one 
of them the largest in the world under 
one roof. 

This latter is the Woodside Mill at 
Greenville, S. C. From the rate at which 
new mills are being built it is likely that 
within five years there will be a mill for 
every mile from Virginia to Georgia. 

Smokestacks have not been altogether 
_ banished from the Carolinas but the aim 
of Mr. Duke, if his purpose in going into 
the field of hydro-electrics is reported cor- 
rectly, is not far from realization. 

But realization may be halted. There 
is a fly in the ointment. Recently the 
Southern Power Company applied for per- 
mission to increase its rates. The appli- 
cation is being opposed vigorously. On 
the surface it appears that higher rates 
are warranted. Some persons think other- 
wise. It is set forth by Mr. Duke and his 
associates that the Southern Power Com- 
pany represents to-day an investment of 
$80,000,000 and that its earnings have 
not been more than four per cent a year, 
that he never has taken a dollar of re- 
turn and of the profits but has used all 
of the earnings for additions to the prop- 
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GOBBLE GOBBLE! 


REDUCE TAXES AND HELP BUSINESS 
ENATOR PEPPER has asked for light on the subject of Mr. Mellon’s 


proposed tax reduction. If our legislators interested in the future 
development of the country could sit in some of the banks they would 
soon learn that high taxes discourage business initiative and at the same time 
force the capital formerly used in the development of our railroads, utilities 
and private enterprises into tax free investments. 

Capital is not only timid but is keen to figure the varying rates of income 
as they are affected by taxes. 

It takes little time for a man with a large income, say in the 50 per cent 
rate class, to see that 10 per cent investment in business with the risks of 
trade yields only the same to him as a 5 per cent tax free municipal bond 
with a nominal risk. Every year more of our people are changing over their 
investments into tax exempt securities and thus lessening the supply of 
capital available for business enterprises. 

Business men are bearing the brunt of tax demands today. They are 
worried over high costs of production and the fear of foreign competition. 

They should be placed on a basis to face the future with confidence. 
One of the best ways to promote this confidence is to lighten the tax burden. 


CHAS. S. CALWELL, President. 


ANSWERING THE QUERY 
“WHAT IS A BOK?” 


Achievement the Motto of a 
Tireless Philadelphian 


Who is the most talked about Phila- 
delphian? The answer is easy. Edward 
W. Bok. 

An Australian business man who was 
here not long ago amused a luncheon 
audience by telling his own experience. 
After hearing the name Bok repeated so 
often, he innocently inquired: 

“What is a Bok?” 

“A couple of days in town answered 
the question itself,’ said the man from 
Melbourne, “and I know now that Bok is 
a Philadelphia institution.” 

So he seems to be. It was the fashion 
not so long ago for humorists in out- 
lying parts of the country to smile at 
“Eddie” Bok, who was then editor of 
a ladies’ magazine. Folks would not 
take him seriously. 

Persistent man, is Mr. Bok, and he 
proceeded to make people take him seri- 
ously because he did such serious things. 
Indeed, editing a ladies’ magazine can 
be made serious and was by Mr. Bok 
to the extent of a great financial suc- 
cess. 

But his editorship is not the least inter- 
esting item in the Bok exhibit. 

In all parts of the reading globe peo- 
ple mention Bok. Nobody seemed to 
know or care how to bring real peace 
to a distracted world so Bok offered a 
prize of $100,000 for the best plan. 

That is one thing people did take seri- 
ously and 22,165 of them have written 
plans and are after that money. 

Maybe the prize plan will not affect 
peace any more than did the treaty of 
Versailles, but at least one citizen of 
Philadelphia can never again be accused 
of indifference about the subject of peace. 

More than a century ago writers began 
to notice that Philadelphians lacked some- 
thing. They would not stand up for their 
own folks nor tout their own game. 

They would boost everybody but a 
fellow Philadelphian. Very likely be- 
cause Bok was a son of the Nether- 
lands, he saw that defect in Philadelphia 
very early in his career. 

Anyhow, a couple of years ago he up 
and gave a prize of $10,000 to that 
Philadelphian who should, in the previous 
twelve months have achieved the greatest 
one thing. 

What is the good of such a prize? 
Why, it makes Philadelphia at least one 
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ANSWERING THE QUERY “WHAT 
Is A BOK?” 

(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
morning in the year, see in print a boost 
for one of its own men or women. They 
read it when they learn who won the 
Bok $10,000 prize for doing something 
worth while. 

The prize has been awarded twice, 
once to Leopold Stokowski, leader of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and once to Rev. 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, founder and_| 


President of Temple University. 

Will anyone say that it was not a good 
thing for Philadelphia on two mornings 
in two years to stop praising those of 
other places long enough to hear a good 
word about a Philadelphian? 

Of course, nobody has a copyright on 
music. Philadelphia long has had an 
orchestra and a good one but it was not 
the world-famous orchestra which it is 
now hailed to be until after Bok and 
Stokowski had coupled up. 

It would be unfair to pretend that Bok 
created the Philadelphia Orchestra or that 
it was not great before he became as- 
sociated with its activities. Nevertheless, 
to Bok must go the credit for popular- 
izing it and helping largely to put it 
upon that exalted plane which it now 
occupies. 

When Bok stopped editing a magazine 
he began to write books. The first was 
about himself; the second about his 
father-in-law. 

Intimate subjects. “Typical of Bok,” 
said those who must also dislike to read 
that any Philadelphian could win a 
$10,000 prize for achievement. 

But Bok knows his business and, know- 
ing it, writes about what and whom he 
knows most about. And the books? 

Well, again Bok scored, because he is 
the only author of any serious book who 
has had two works among the “ten best 
sellers” at the same time. 

“The Americanization of Edward W. 
Bok,” and “The Man from Maine”—the 
latter the story of Cyrus H. K. Curtis— 
are most readable books. Indeed, Bok’s 
autobiography has all the charm of a ro- 
mance, only more so, because it is about 
a real man. 

That Australian who wanted to know, 
“What is a Bok,” could spend a delightful 
evening in reading that best seller and in 
finding therein ample answer to his query. 

Even writing in so quick order two 
books, offering $100,000 for the best 
peace plan, manceuvering the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra into the premier place in 
the world and giving $10,000 for the most 
notable work done in Philadelphia each 
year, didn’t satisfy Bok. 

He started the Philadelphia Forum, 
where you can hear all about it, wher- 
ever or whatever you desire. 

Bok once set up in Independence 
Square a $3,000 Christmas tree for the 
public. 

He started a crusade to annihilate the 
housefly which is one of the steadiest 
little murderers unexecuted. 


As a stimulator of activity in others, 
Bok is a field marshal. “Up and at ’em, 
Guards,” is his life motto. 

For him the fellow who invented the 
siesta was a public enemy. Bok doesn’t 
believe in resting. Just because a thing 
has never been done is one of the very 
reasons Bok will try to do it. 

He inherited that trait possibly from 
his Dutch ancestors who looked out upon 
a wintry sea and decided to make of it 
a vast garden. Bok is ever building dykes 
and walls and converting what was waste 
into an asset. 

But Bok has the instinct of being able 
to stimulate others into activity. He plants 
flowers about his country home outside 
the fence to teach folks to respect prop- 
erty and especially flowers. He urged a 
railroad to line its raw embankments with 
roses and showed how it could be done to 
save money. 

Bok keeps all his neighbors hustling 
in civic work—better walks, more trees, 
cleaner roads. When the dogwoods bloom 
in spring, a Bok boulevard is a thing of 
beauty. 

Coming to America when a little Dutch 
boy, Bok elected to do original things and 
he has kept at it ever since. As an 
energizer, and electrifier he has no equal. 

Bok has made of himself a city insti- 
tution through his intelligent purpose to 
do something himself while stimulating 
others to try. 

He is the leaven in the Philadelphia 
loaf. 


BANISHING SMOKESTACKS FROM 
THE CAROLINAS 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


erty. Moreover the announcement is made 
that if rates are not allowed that will 
give six per cent return on the invest- 
ment the company will cease all work of 
extension upon completion of the additions 
now under construction. 

It is unthinkable that such a mighty 
project should be halted in its growth 
by a question of rates but the situation 
to-day is as stated here. 

It does not mean the mere halting of 
the Southern Power Company in its nat- 
ural expansion but far more than that. 
For every dollar of investment in hydro- 
electrics in the territory served it is esti- 
mated there is a resultant investment of 
from $5. to $7. in newly created indus- 
tries. If that is correct the $80,000,000 
put into the Southern Power Company 
means from $400,000,000 to $560,000,000 
in newly created enterprises. 

What Mr. Duke and his associates have 
done make a vivid chapter in the history 
of the new South. 

The old Catawba Power Company, 
which they bought out, had not been par- 
ticularly successful. Some of its dams had 
not withstood the strain to which they 
were subjected in time of floods. Mr. 
Duke was fortunate in getting as his en- 
gineer Wm. Staats Lee, who now ranks 
as one of the foremost men in the field 


of hydro-electrics. Mr. Lee not only is 
Vice President and Chief Engineer of the 
Southern Power Company, but of the 
Quebec Development Co., Ltd., also. No 
dams he built have failed. His work has 
been such that hydro-electric men from 
all sections of the globe come to the Car- 
olinas to study it. He is a Carolinian 
and served in the U. S. Engineering De- 
partment in the Spanish-American War. 
The Southern Power Company is truly 
Southern. Nearly everybody connected 
with it is Southern born and practically 
all the men in active service in official 
positions have come up from the bottom. 

The Company now has a generating ca- 
pacity of 350,000 h.p. With the comple- 
tion of two great hydro electric and addi- 
tions to two steam plants the Company 
soon will have a total of 550,000 h.p. 

Engineers estimate the water resources 
of North Carolina approximate 2,000,000 
h.p. If this is utilized fully the State 
never is likely to require a pound of coal 
as the electric energy would equal that of 
10,000,000 tons of coal a year. 

The “Tar Heel Banker,” official organ 
of the North Carolina Bankers’ Associa- 
ation, says: “If this power were all de- 
veloped the millions and millions of dol- 
lars which are now going out of the 
State for coal would be kept at home 
to develop our own industries, increase 
our own wealth and prosperity and pro- 
vide employment and opportunity for our 
own people.” 

It must not be supposed that cotton 
mills are the only users of this power. 
They make up about 17 per cent of the 
total. Factories of every kind and char- 
acter buy the power. Municipalities are 
lighted by it. Thousands of stores, homes 
and office structures depend on it. Trol- 
ley cars of cities and interurban lines are 
propelled by it. In fact, North Carolina is 
more advanced into the electrical era than 
perhaps any other State of the Union. 

One of the great works of expansion of 
the Power Company that now is nearing 
completion is at Mountain Island, some 
distance out from Charlotte. In magnitude 
it approaches the harnessing of Niagara. 
It should be in commission in January, 
1924. Hillsides have been cut away and 
great depths excavated to make basins 
for the waters but instead of leaving the 
region scarred by this work the Com- 
pany is putting landscape gardeners at 
work to plant grass, flowers and trees to 
make the region beautiful. At the upper 
stations near the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
too, great artificial lakes have been 
created where enough water will be im- 
pounded to maintain an even flow through- 
out the year. There, too, the country is 
to be beautified in every way and espe- 
cially by the planting of every variety 
of tree that will flourish in the hill coun- 
try. 

Mr. Duke loves trees. One of his favor- 
its poems is said to be Joyce Kilmer’s 
verse, the closing lines of which are: 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


The whole project of the monster reser- 
voirs contemplates a work of insurance 
by regulating scientifically the distribu- 
tion of water the year round so that at no 
time will there be too much or two little 
flowing to the sea but always enough, and 
that in going down to the Atlantic the 
waters may be utilized over and over 
again at the various generating plants to 
furnish power and light for the uses of 
mankind. It is insurance against flood 
and insurance against drought. 

Joseph Hyde Pratt, Director of the 
North Carolina Geological and Economic 
Survey, proposes to stock the great arti- 
ficial lakes with trout and game fish of 
many varieties and make these waters not 
only sources of food supply but attrac- 
tions to fishermen. He means to plant 
wild celery so as to draw wild ducks and 
other fowl. He believes the lakes can be 
made so beautiful as to make the Blue 
Ridge country rival the mountains of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, the Berkshires 
and the Adirondacks and eventually chal- 
lenge them in appeal to the well-to-do as 
vacation places. He has visions of beauti- 
ful cottage colonies nearby, pleasure craft 
on the waters and sports of every kind 
and character for those who want a change 
of scene from crowded city quarters and 
who desire lots of action while they think 
they are resting. 

Mr. Duke is credited with everything 
that has gone to make the Southern Power 
Company the great institution it is to-day. 
For a man who has played a large part 
in several Lranches of big business he is 
little known to the general public. Those 
who know him will credit him with the 
highest ability. They say he is very re- 
served until he comes to have confidence 
in a man. He takes more pleasure in 
doing a thing than in the profit he makes 
out of it. He is never content to be in- 
active. He wants to build, develop, create. 
Hydro-electrics interest him intensely. It 
may be flattery but there is high author- 
ity for the statement that he has studied 
hydro-electrics so earnestly that he is as 
well informed in that field as any men out- 
side of the great engineers. He has finan- 
cial courage to a high degree but never 
will embark upon a business enterprise 
until he has analyzed it over and over 
again. Once he decides to go at it he 
puts all his energy into the job. 

He is a dreamer who gets busy on the 
work of making his dreams come true. 
To-day it is said hydro-electrics and edu- 
cation are his hobbies. He contributes 
more to educational work than the pub- 
lic knows but he insists on knowing that 
his money brings results. 

One of his associates says Mr. Duke 
is a human dynamo that works as 
smoothly, as evenly and with something 
of the resistless power of one of the great 
dynamos of the Southern Power Company. 

It isn’t to be supposed that such a man 
will be content until his biggest dream— 
if report is correct—of banishing smoke- 
stacks from the Carolinas comes true. 
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THE BEGINNING OF 
PAPER-MAKING IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Any study of the printing and publish- 
ing business in Philadelphia must begin 
with the first efforts at paper-making in 
our community, and when we see how 
early this industry started in and near 
Philadelphia, we cannot be surprised that 
so many people took the next step—writ- 
ing books and periodicals to be printed on 
the paper, of which there was such an 
abundant supply. 

The first paper mill in Pennsylvania 
was erected about the year 1690 on Paper 
Mill Run, a small stream running into 
the Wissahickon, by Nicholas Rittenhouse, 
who was born in Holland on June 15, 
1666. He arrived at New York Novem- 
ber 2, 1687, his name being then called 
Claus Rittinghuissen. He continued paper 
making until his death at the age of 68, 
on May 24, 1734. He was a grandfather 
of the famous David Rittenhouse. 

The second paper mill in Pennsylvania 
was erected about 1724, on the west 
branch of Chester Creek, in Concord 
Township, Delaware County, twenty miles 
southwest of Philadelphia, by Thomas 
Wilcox, who sold most of his paper to 
Benjamin Franklin. About 1760 he be- 
gan to manufacture writing and printing 
paper. Thomas died at the age of 90 on 
November 11, 1779. His son and suc- 
cessor, Mark, took over the mill about 
1767. He made all the paper used for 
public purposes in Pennsylvania during 
the Revolution, also the first banknote 
paper in the United States for the Bank 
of North America. He had no competi- 
tion anywhere in the United States until 
about 1804, and even after that continued 
prominent in business, making much bank- 
note paper. 


The third paper mill in Pennsylvania 
was erected about the year 1728 on the 
Wissahickon Creek, by Wm. Dewees and 
John Gorgas, who intermarried with the 
Rittenhouse family. 

Wm. Dewees, Jr., built the fourth mill, 
two miles further down the Wissahickon, 
about 1738. Jacob Flaga, a Swiss, ran 
it for some time. 

About 1747-1750 it is said to have been 
the only mill that made printing paper 
near Philadelphia. 

Christopher Sower or Sauer built the 
fifth paper mill about 1744 on a branch of 
Frankford Creek, which ran through the 
lower end of the farm belonging to the 
house in which he resided in Germantown. 
He made printing paper. He did not con- 
tinue long in the business. 

In 1810 there were fifty-one Printing 
Offices, one hundred and fifty-three Print- 
ing Presses, and seven paper mills in the 
City and County of Philadelphia. 

In 1811 there were eight daily news- 
papers in Philadelphia, and as early as 
1811 we find books printed in Phila- 
delphia for the South American trade. 


CONFEDERATE MONEY 


We do not have to go very far in our 
own financial history to find a parallel 
to many phases of the present German 
situation. 

Just as the United States dollar bills 
are being eagerly seized and hoarded by 
the Germans, so United States greenbacks 
were bought up in Richmond in 1863. 
Germany has issued loans linked to a 
more stable value than the mark—such as 
the “rye loan” in Mecklenberg-Schwerin, 
issued on rye as a basis instead of worth- 
less paper. Barter began taking the place 
of money in the Confederate States of 
America as early as October, 1863. The 
Confederacy issued over a billion dollars 
of paper money—much more in propor- 
tion to their resources than Germany has 
dene. On February 17, 1864 a measure 
of virtual repudiation was passed by the 
Confederate Government, cursed as it was 
by a redundant and irredeemable cur- 
rency. 

Room and board in a hotel at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, were $8.00 in Con- 
federate money a day in 1863—the equiv- 
alent of $1.00 in United States gold then. 
We learn of a clerk in the Confederate 
Government offices at Richmond starving 
on $13,000 Confederate dollars a year in 
1864, when the ratio was thirty Jefferson 
Davis’ dollars to one of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s. 

And while this was going on in the 
South, Lincoln and Chase and Fessenden 
and many others were perfecting those 
National Bank Acts on which the coun- 
try’s financial system rested soundly for 
nearly fifty years—just as our Federal Re- 
serve System to-day resists the sapping, 
mining and plotting that the noble army 
of tinkerers maintain against the sheet- 
anchor of our national finances. 


THE IMMIGRATION DRAIN 
ON THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURY 


An important financial phase of our im- 
migration problem is the amount of money 
the immigrants send out of the country. 
From the earliest settlers at Plymouth 
Rock to the latest arrival at Ellis Island, 
people have come to the United States to 
make money. From 1850 to 1914, the 
cheapness of postal communications and 
the improvement of their rapidity, together 
with the greatly increased numbers of 
immigrants, brought about their sending 
large sums of money to their native shores. 
Since 1918, now that the number of re- 
turning aliens is constantly increasing, 
the amount of money taken out of our 
country by such persons is estimated by 
Professor Eliot G. Mears, of Leland Stan- 
ford University, as from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 per annum. Before the war, 
to quote a single instance, immigrants re- 
turning from the United States to Austria 
brought back over $16,000,000 with them 
between 1903 and 1910. 

There seems to be good reason for be- 
lieving that one aspect of the restrictions 
of immigrations is the retention in Europe 
of hundreds of thousands if not millions, 
of people who would otherwise emigrate 
to this country. If these people have any 
relatives here, they expect them to con- 
tribute in some way to their support, es- 
pecially if they live in countries whose 
currency is more or less depreciated. This 
is one reason for the large amount of 
small remittances—some of them in the 
form of one-dollar and five-dollar bills— 
constantly flowing into Germany from this 
country. In the case of exports, the 
manufacturer here is paid for the goods 
he sells abroad. But what return can we 
ever receive from the millions—most of 
which comes from the pockets of the 
smaller wage-earners—that are going into 
Europe to ultimately sustain and strength- 
en our trade competitors? The “interna- 
tional trade balance” of which we hear so 
much seems at times to be another way 
of saying that Uncle Sam has millions for 
charity abroad and precious little for en- 
couraging legitimate foreign trade enter- 
prises—which is one way of looking at it. 
We are, and always have been, a lavish 
people and do our utmost to maintain our 
reputation as the “Christmas Tree of the 


World.” 


SPECULATION—AN 
ILLUSTRATION 


The gentle art of speculation needs no 
detailed history. “Children cry for it,” 
and it happens in every climate, every age. 

Daniel Drew’s life and adventures 
should be as well known as George Wash- 
ington and the cherry tree. George cut 
down the cherry tree but something cut 
down Daniel Drew, who was born of poor 
but honest parents in 1797, 


When Daniel had reached the age of 
three score years and ten, in 1867, he con- 
trolled the New York Central Railroad. 
Like Napoleon and Oliver Twist, he 
wanted “more”—the Erie. Well, he be- 
came legally bankrupt in 1876. A strik- 
ing expression of his philosophy was his 
statement that bookkeeping was a con- 
founded fraud, since he kept all his ac- 
counts in his head. His gait was steady 
and cat-like, and he founded a theological 
seminary and institution for the training 
of young ladies. 

He could not stay out of the speculative 
game. He was in it from 1854 to 1879, 
when he died. Among his assets was a 
fur-lined coat. 


LO, THE GOOD INDIAN 


For the first time in the history of 
Uncle Sam’s attempts to civilize the In- 
dian an Indian tribe has become self-sup- 
porting through its own thrift. The 3125 
Blackfeet Indians of Montana were in 
such a destitute condition a few years 
ago that Congress was obliged to ap- 
propriate $20,000 for their relief. To-day 
the Blackfeet are wholly self-supporting. 
Last year they raised so much wheat that 
the Government built them a grist mill to 
grind their grain for them. This great 
wheat crop enabled Superintendent F. C. 
Campbell, of the Reservation at Glacier 
National Park, where the Blackfeet are, to 
cancel the government ration allotment 
for 1923. Superintendent Campbell has 
also caused the Blackfeet to make prog- 
ress in diversifying their agricultural ef- 
forts. Their farms are now rich and pros- 
perous. They have organized a grain and 
cattle association, and have taken steps 
to increase the number and improve the 
quality of their live stock. When so many 
people all over the United States are liv- 
ing on our Government in one form or 
another, and the noble army of pensioners 
seems ever on the increase, the self-re- 
liance and saving habits of these Mon- 
tana Indians is indeed refreshing. 

Is there any reason why all, or at least 
the greater part, of our Indian Wards of 
the Nation should not become decently 
self-supporting? Incidentally, we under- 
stand that the Indians are increasing. 
There is no reason why they should not 
become a national asset. 10,000 of them 
fought in France, and none of Uncle 
Sam’s nephews subscribed more freely to 
the Liberty Loans. Such organizations as 
the Indian Rights Association of Phila- 
delphia, founded by Philadelphians in 
1882, and still helping our “red brother,” 
are usefully promoting the economic inde- 
pendence of the Indians, by seeing not 
merely that they are not ill-treated, but 
also that they can more efficiently con- 
tribute to the national welfare and pros- 
perity. 
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BANKING IN ANCIENT 
GREECE 


The ancient Republic of Attica, of 
which Athens was the capital, and which 
embraced practically all that was civi- 
lized and advanced of ancient Greece at 
the height of its glory, had an area al- 
most exactly equalling the State of Dela- 
ware. If we can imagine Delaware com- 
pletely surrounded by semi-savage com- 
munities, most of whose inhabitants did 
not know how to read and write; if we 
can conceive of Wilmington as_ being 
practically the only city in the world 
which contained modern buildings, mod- 
ern schools, colleges and _ universities, 
and banking and commercial organiza- 
tions closely resembling our own, we can 
get some idea of the position of the Re- 
public of Attica in the Fifth Century, B.c. 
It was the civilized world, and in no re- 
spect did it show its advance on what 
had gone before than in the development 
of various phases of financial ‘organi- 
zations, of which banking was one. 

The leading private banking institution 
of which we have any record in this an- 
cient city of Athens was conducted by 
a man called Pasion,.whose bank presents 
a great many interesting features, from 
which have slowly developed many of 
those in use in the banking practice of 
the present day. The amount of money 
in circulation then seems extremely small 
according to modern ideas. The richest 
man in ancient Greece was worth no more 
than the equivalent of approximately 
$25,000 in our money. The annual net 
profit of Pasion’s banking house amounted 
to almost exactly the equivalent of $2,000 


a year. To be sure Pasion did not have 


. . | 
certain overhead expenses which the mod- 


ern United States bank has to face. All 
the people who worked for him were 
slaves. He therefore was not obliged to 
pay them anything. One reason for their 
remaining in a state of servitude was that 
they could be tortured in case any of 
them absconded with any of the bank’s 
funds. It is quite true that.-Pasion was 
obliged to supply them with clothing, 
but the climate of Athens is such that 
their garments were not particularly nu- 
merous or expensive, and the same clothes 
could have been worn all the year round. 

We wonder what Pasion would have 
said to any plan for group insurance of 
his employees. Then, too, the bank 
building was not very large and only con- 
sisted of one story, with a vault or safe 
place wherein the money was stored. 

Pasion’s bank had normally about 
$50,000 in outstanding loans. This was 
about one-eighth of the total national 
wealth of the Republic of Attica. 
securities on these loans, land, movables, 
slaves and ships were offered, a great 
many loans having been made both on 
the ship, on the cargo, or on money re- 
ceived for the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight. 

ZEschines, the Socratic philosopher, se- 
cured a time loan at thirty-six per cent 


for setting up an ointment factory. This 
interest rate was too much for poor 
JEschines. He went to another banker 
and secured what he considered a much 
cheaper rate of about twenty per cent. 
The public officials of Athens were ex- 
tremely corrupt, and seem to have given 
Pasion and the other bankers a great deal 
of trouble. On one occasion Pericles 
made off with about the equivalent of 


in order that they could rent it out at} instrument was called a Sungraphé, and 


a high rate of interest. 

A particularly good source of income 
along these lines was that received by the 
famous shrine of the Delian Apollo, in 
whose name large sums of money were 
collected. These funds were lent out 
to bankers like Pasion, and since they 
were administered largely by State offi- 
cials, most of whom were extremely cor- 


, $10,000 in our money. 
| great deal of competition from the peo- 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


AS pessimism been overdone? Many business men have forgotten how 
to think for themselves. That is a mistake. By this time, the business 
recession was to have assumed somewhat serious proportions. It 

has not. 

Take the wool market, for instance. Why was it that wool was not 
dumped on the market with a resultant break in price? Why with stocks 
in nearly all lines of business sufficient to supply demand, and with the 
retailer buying sparingly, prices have not broken all around? 

Take our,.general average of eerporations:teday~and«their: financial: posi- 
tion compared to what it was twenty years ago—even ten years ago. Take 
the condition of our money market today. There is no dearth of capital, 
actual and potential, to carry merchandise stocks, and thus prices have been 
maintained until stocks are reduced through the continuing strong con- 
suming demand. 

Consider the purchasing power of the country and the high rate of wages. 
There is no better evidence of this than the position of the great retail 
establishments and their volume of business. After all, if that purchasing 
power can be maintained at a high level, is it not the best assurance of a 
continuing bigh volume of business generally? That the retailer is buying 
sparingly today and the jobber and the manufacturer, especially the manu- 
facturer, are carrying the merchandise, is no guaranty that the situation will 
not change in many lines and that returning confidence in the maintenance 
of high prices will not impel the retailer to place his orders ahead. 

The situation seems to be a very peculiar one in this way—that one line 
of business may be in the dumps and another line be very active; that 
leather, for instance, or copper and other lines which are peculiarly affected 
by the lack of markets abroad, are stagnant; whereas, the consuming de- 
mand on a wide variety of products is maintained at a high level. Is not this 
all ee of the very mal-adjusted conditions due to the unbalanced world 
state ¢ 

In discussing the foreign situation no one seems able to penetrate the 
confusion and unsettled conditions abroad and see beyond a solution of the 
whole vexing problem—yet, all of us will agree that fundamentally there is 
an impelling force that makes ultimate solution inevitable. So far as we are 
concerned, the element of large production should not be a menace. How 
can there be a real overproduction of wealth. There may be the condition 
of unbalanced production, but that always rights itself in the course of time 
and the very fact of large production should in itself be a safeguard against 
undue inflation. 

Let us look for the constructive and optimistic things rather than em- 
phasize and exaggerate the doubtful factors. We can make business bad if 
we will it that it be bad. 

It is for business, for instance, to say today that we shall have lower taxes 
and that lower taxes will help business and will promote business con- 
fidence. We can well argue that rather than have serious competition from 
abroad, the settlement .of the-Reparations problem and the resultant stabili- 
zation of currencies might result in a higher level of wages to the foreign 
worker and a higher price for his product. We could maintain with equal 
reason that the opening up of foreign markets for our raw materials would 
furnish the one thing needed over here to make our cycle of business pros- 
perity complete. We could reasonably believe that as conditions all over the 
world become more balanced there would result a revival of world trade 
that would keep every nation fully employed for a long period to restore, or 
help to restore, the war waste. 

__, There are many things in the present business situation and many proba- 
bilities which should help us to regard the future with confidence. Let us 
get our own house in order. Give us needful legislation and American busi- 
ness need not worry about the future. 


Pasion had a|rupt, a_ great 


BS 


many frenzied — finance 
scenes were probably enacted in the name 


For | 


ple who were looking after the treasures 
given to the shrines of various gods and 
| goddesses. The Treasurers of the God- 
dess Minerva incorporated themselves 
| about B.c. 420 into what we would call 
la corporation, entitled Treasurers of the 
Gods. This was a highly lucrative busi- 
| ness, since their receipts were annually 
very large, and they constantly excited 
| pious people to give money to the gods 


of Apollo in the classic groves of ancient 
Athens. On the time loans which were 
given by the Treasurers of these Apollo 
funds, from twelve per cent to eighteen 
per cent interest was charged, which was 
doubtlessly extremely profitable to those 
connected with their administration. Such 
loans were recorded on wax_ tablets, 
written by a third person, not the bor- 
rower or lender. This formal and solemn 


seems to have corresponded pretty closely 
to the records kept by larger banks to-day 
on time loans. Receipts for money were 
written on papyrus, that useful prede- 
cessor of modern paper. 

Bankers such as Pasion did a con- 
siderable amount of foreign exchange 
business. This was carried on with the 
Phenician ports of Tyre and Sidon, and 
also with the Greek settlements on the 
Black Sea in Southern Russia and else- 
where. We find loans being made to 
stimulate olive raising on a large scale, 
and there were doubtless many similar 
transactions in connection with the agri- 
culture of Attica, as well as its cattle- 
breeding and manufacturing industries. 


OUR. POSITION IN... 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The Division of Research of the De- 
partment of Commerce comments as fol- 
lows on the present status of our foreign 
trade as compared with 1913: 

“The stronger position of our foreign 
trade than that of most other countries 
is further shown by the fact that trade 
with the United States is a more impor- 
tant factor in the foreign trade of nearly 
every leading commercial country than it © 
was prior to the War, and the value of 
our exports exceeds that of any other 
country while our imports are second only 
to those of the United Kingdom.” 

Sometimes we do not realize how neces- 
sary we are to people in foreign countries. 
The Hindu who gathers the insects which, 
when crushed, form the basis of shellac, — 
does not realize that five million dollars — 
worth of that commodity is imported into 
Philadelphia annually. The men who tap 
the rubber trees high up on the Amazon 
or in the jungles of Sumatra never know 
whither the products of their day’s labor © 
finally goes. It may be in the rubber 
bladder of a football. 

Consider the shoe. The imported horse- .. 
hide that makes the vamp of the patent — 
leather shoe is tanned with chemical sub- 
stances produced chiefly in Germany, 
while quebracho from Argentina and 
Paraguay were used in the tanning. The 
soft top of that shoe was probably made 
from the hide of a Brazilian goat. The 
tongues in our shoes are frequently made 
from Australian kangaroos. Thus nearly 
every part of the world contributes toward 
our footwear. 

Better study the brilliant black polish 
on the patent leather on some of our 
shoes. It contains American lamp black — 
and turpentine, amber from the shores of | 
the Baltic Sea, and such gums as sand- 
arac from Africa, divi-divi from Borneo, 
and tragacanth from Persia. 

Thus foreign trade enters into our 
daily life, and it is foolish to talk of our 
isolation from any part of the world, 
when the very clothes that we wear are 
made up of imports from every corner 
of the globe. 
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ANALYSIS OF A SIMPLE BANK STATEMENT 
SUBJECT No. 10 


Note.—This is the last of a series of ten subjects as compiled by the Committee on 
Public Education of the American Bankers’ Association, being somewhat revised by 
us for publication in THE Corn ExcHance. One subject has been discussed each month. 
Read them yourself, then hand to the children. Help the children to understand 
them. They are intended primarily for the schools, but there is much in these arti- 
cles that will broaden the education of all of us in banking matters. 


The word “Bank,” wherever used, refers alike 
to trust companies, state banks and national 
banks—in short, to all banking institutions 
having a commercial department. 


The banker, as we already have learned, requires statements of 
his customer’s business in order to know his standing. In the same 
way, the law, because of the semi-public nature of the banking busi- 
ness, requires all banks and trust companies to publish “Statements 
of Condition,” as shown by their books. The Comptroller of the 
Currency calls for the statements of national banks, and the State 
Commissioner of Banking for those of state institutions. Banks are 
required to publish their statements, which are usually called for 
five or six times a year, in the newspapers of the community in 
which they do business. In this way, the general public, is kept 
informed as to the bank’s affairs. A statement of condition, as in 
the case of the customer’s statement, shows both the resources and 


liabilities of the bank. The resources, as you know, consist of the 
cash and all other property which the banks OWNS, the liabilities, 


of the amounts it OWES to depositors and stockholders. Total 
resources must agree with total liabilities. 

A further examination of the bank is made by the Banking 
Department through its examiners. Bank examiners come to the 
bank unannounced. They may come at any time, any day of the 
year. Banks must keep their records in such a way that the bank 
examiner who has full authority to make complete examination of 
all records can easily verify them. His official report is sent to the 
State Banking Department, if it is a state bank, or to the National 
Banking Department, if it is a national bank. 

Many banks also have their records audited monthly by their 
own auditors. Some states require examination and report to the 
Banking Department of the bank’s affairs by a committee of the 
board of directors. If the bank is a city bank and belongs to a 
clearing house association, it will be examined further by clearing 
house examiners. If a member of the Federal Reserve System, the 
bank will be examined annually by Federal Reserve bank examiners 
also. These examinations are made to safeguard, in every possible 
way, the people’s money. Banks are required to conduct their busi- 
ness on the highest standards. If they fail to do so, they will be 
criticized, and even closed by law. 

___ Many people, who have only a scant knowledge of accounting, 
feel that they can not understand a bank statement, and, therefore, 
pay no attention to it. This is a mistake. A little explanation will 
help anybody to grasp the meaning of bank statements. Every 
person, who has money on deposit, either in a savings or a checking 
account, should know the condition of the bank in which the account 
is carried, and how its condition compares with that of other banks. 


I am going to give you a simple statement of a fair sized national 
bank (member of the Federal Reserve System). The figures are 
taken from the books at the close of a day’s business. 


RESOURCES 
(What the bank OWNS) 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks... $212,462.69 


Poans andeDiscotntssaeaoc ne hte cles ee 982,339.29 
U. S. Bonds To Secure Circulation... 25,000.00 
hhedemption Fund <ic.. geese). «Sees 1,250.00 
Bonds and Other Securities.......... 460,575.08 
Pancine  LOMBOL g fapsaltt Crees ses on acs sx 39,000.00 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank...... 9,000.00 $1,725,627.06 


LIABILITIES 
(What the bank OWES) 
Capital wotocits jie ae 26 LG hres we as te $200,000.00 
SOUR LTS CATNGE cn ats an oes pas bel cass a 100,000.00 


Aiurerdedr ramte mace a. 5 oe vcd erie 5 2 4 48,015.91 
Demand and Time Deposits.......... 1,200,654.80 
Rediscounts and Money Borrowed.... 150,000.00 
Reserves for Taxes and Interest....... 1,956.35 
(irentationey ote veh ee ek ese eee: 25,000.00 $1,725,627.06 


Explanation of the Bank’s Liabilities 


To understand a bank statement, one must keep in mind that, 
for every dollar paid to or deposited with the bank either by stock- 
holders or customers, a record is made under the heading of liabil- 
ities. Earnings of the bank are owed to the stockholders, and must 
also be carried under liabilities. Though a deposit of money or 
other item is recorded as a liability, because it is due to the depositor, 
the cash and checks making up that deposit become an asset, or a 
resource, of the bank. Thus, when you deposit $500, the liabilities 
of the bank are increased by that amount, and the money itself is 
counted among the bank’s resources. When the bank invests its 
money, the property bought likewise becomes a resource. Let us 
first consider the bank’s liabilities. 


I. Capital Stock, $200,000. 


If you recall our first Talk, you will remember that the capital 
stock is the amount of money paid into the bank by its organizers 
who purchased its stock, and are, therefore, the owners or stock- 
holders. The item is carried as a liability, because the bank is 
indebted to the stockholders for the money they have paid in. The 
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capital stock cannot be withdrawn by the stockholders as a deposit 
can, but stays in the business as a guaranty fund for the depositors’ 
protection. In the case of a bank’s inability to pay its obligations, 
this fund is used. In addition, the stockholders of the bank may 
be called upon for a like amount, for stockholders in national banks, 
and, in many states, stockholders in state banks, are held by law 
under a double liability. 


II. Surplus Fund, $100,000. 


A bank sets aside a certain proportion of its earnings in a fund 
called the surplus. Should any losses occur, they are taken out of 
this fund first, so that the capital of the bank will not be reduced. 
Then, too, the surplus is an additional safeguard and protection for 
those who deposit their money in the bank. National banks are 
required to build up a surplus to at least twenty per cent of the 
capital. Many banks accumulate a much larger fund. The surplus 
belongs to the stockholders, but, like capital, it remains with the 
bank. 


III. Undivided Profits, $48,015.91. 


Undivided profits also represent earnings of the bank which 
have not been distributed in the form of dividends or added to the 
surplus fund, but which, like the capital and surplus, are due to 
stockholders. The best managed banks do not pay out all of their 
earnings in dividends. Their aim is to keep the undivided profits 
account growing, so that substantial amounts, when earned, may be 
transferred to the surplus fund. The latter is changed only at stated 
intervals, while the amount of undivided profits is changing daily 
as the earnings of the bank change. 


IV. Demand and Time Deposits, $1,200,654.80. 


Demand and time deposits make up the amount which the bank 
owes to the persons, firms, and corporations that are its depositors. 
The bulk of deposits of a commercial bank are demand deposits, 
which may be checked out any time, but often a considerable amount 
represents savings deposits, which, when left with the bank for stated 
periods, draw interest. Accurate records are kept of all deposits 
and of all withdrawals. 


V. Rediscounts and Money Borrowed, $150,000. 


When the demands of borrowing customers exceed the amount 
of loanable funds a bank has on hand, the bank may, if a member 
of the Federal Reserve System, borrow money from the Federal 
Reserve bank of its district, by pledging its securities, such as 
Liberty bonds, or by rediscounting first class commercial paper, 
already discounted for its customers. Such borrowings, of course, 
are the debts of the bank, and are, therefore, shown as liabilities. 


VI. Reserve for Taxes and Interest, $1,956.35. 


As a bank’s earnings accumulate, there are certain rather large 
items, such as taxes and interest, payable by the bank each year, 
which it would be a mistake to carry under the heading of undivided 
profits. Many banks set aside monthly the proportionate amounts 
required to pay such items. In this way, the bank shows care and 
conservatism with regard to its published figures. As taxes and 
interest are paid, deductions are made from the amount held in 
reserve for the purpose. 


VII. - Circulation, $25,000. 


State banks do not issue bank notes, but national banks have 
always had the privilege of issuing their own bank notes under con- 
ditions prescribed by law. These notes circulate as money, and are 
known as national bank notes. The national bank first buys United 
States bonds of a face value equal to the amount of the Circulation 
it desires to issue, but this amount may not exceed its capital. The 
bonds are placed in the keeping of the Treasurer of the United States 
in order to insure redemption, that is, re-payment of the circulating 
notes. These notes are the bank’s promises to pay the sum of money 
indicated on each note. On this account, the amount outstanding 
must be shown as a liability. 


Explanation of the Bank’s Resources 
As I have stated, the items under the heading, Resources, in- 


clude the various kinds of property OWNED by the bank, and all 
debts due to it. 


I. Cash on Hand and Due from Banks, $212,462.69. 


Cash on hand and due from banks represents the actual cash 
held in the vaults of the bank, together with the money which the 
bank has on deposit with the Federal Reserve bank and with corre- 
spondent banks. It may also include checks deposited for collection 
which are drawn on other banks. This amount includes the required 
legal reserve explained in a previous Talk. In the case of the banks 
which are members of the Federal Reserve System the legal reserve 
is kept in the Federal Reserve bank of its district. Money is 
deposited with correspondent banks usually for the purpose of pay- 
ing drafts drawn on them. 


II. Loans and Discounts, $982,339.29. 


Loans made to responsible persons, firms, and corporations, 
against promissory notes, either secured or unsecured, are entered 
under the heading, Loans and Discounts. All loans and discounts 
are passed upon by officers of the bank, whose chief concern in 
making a loan is to see that it is well secured, either by the personal 
credit of the borrower, or by adequate collateral. Interest from 
loans is the principal source of the bank’s earnings. 


III. U.S. Bonds To Secure Circulation, $25,000. 


As has been explained, these bonds are held by national banks 
to secure circulating notes. A national bank is no longer required 
to buy and hold United States bonds unless it wishes to issue circu- 
lating notes. As there is a small profit arising from it, most national 
banks take out some circulation. The bonds are, of course, owned 
by the bank, but, under the law, must be deposited with the Treasurer — 
of the United States, as long as any circulating notes are outstanding. 


IV. Redemption Fund, $1,250. 


When national bank notes become dirty and unfit for circula- 
tion, they are sent to the United States Treasury for redemption, and 
the amount of the notes is charged to the redemption fund. The 
bank pays the Treasury, and receives in return new crisp money for 
the amount redeemed. The law requires each national bank to keep 
in the United States Treasury a redemption fund of at least five per 
cent of its outstanding circulation. 


V. Bonds and Other Securities, $460,575.08. 


Most banks invest part of their funds in high grade bonds of 
various classes, for the reason that such bonds always have a market 
value, and can, therefore, be sold promptly to meet unexpected 
demands made upon the bank by its customers. Interest from these 
investment securities is another important source of the bank’s earn- 
ings. 


VI. Banking House, $35,000. 


This item represents the cost of the ground, building, furniture, 
and so forth used by the bank in conducting its business. Generally 
speaking, banks find it advisable to own their bank buildings which 
are carried on the books at cost, or at a low valuation. 


VII. Stock in Federal Reserve Bank, $9,000. 


All banks that join the Federal Reserve System must own stock 
in the Federal Reserve bank located in their district to the amount 
of six per cent of their capital and surplus. Only one-half, or 
three per cent, of member banks’ subscriptions, has been called up 
to this time. It will be remembered that the capital stock of the 
Federal Reserve banks is owned entirely by these member banks. 


The Effect of Published Statements 


Bankers have learned to conduct their business upon safe and 
conservative lines. Since the adoption of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the American banking system has gained greatly in strength, 
and has won the admiration of the world. The periodical publication 
of statements of condition, required of both national and state bank- 
ing institutions, supplies information which, if followed methodically, 
will give depositors and the general public a correct idea of the 
progress and standing of their own bank and of its competitors. 
Every depositor should learn to read with understanding these bank 
statements which appear in the daily newspapers five or six times 
a year. A depositor’s bank is, in a measure, his own institution. 
His friendly comment regarding increases in its business, or im- 
provements in its service, will encourage officers and employes. 
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WHAT IS THE IMPOR. 
TANT THING IN A 
BUSINESS? 


A Glance at the Methods of 


Successful Men 


At a meeting of heads of departments 
of the Pennsylvania Council of National 
Defense during the war one of them be- 
gan to relate how he was employing his 
force. 

“Show me your results, not your de- 
tails,” impatiently remarked T. DeWitt 
Cuyler, a director. 

Mr. Cuyler had large experience as a 
corporation manager and was a director 
in dozens of companies, ever a result man, 
not a detail man. 

It is curious that methods of manage- 
ment are not more often discussed at busi- 
ness men’s luncheons, which have become 
such a big factor in city social life. In 
other words, the philosophy of business. 

A. J. Cassatt was distinctly a general of 
generals. 

On an inspection tour of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, it was Cassatt’s method to 
get the local superintendent of the divi- 
sion in his private car to sit beside the 
president during the trip over his division. 

They were passing through a cut where 
a third track had just been laid. 

“What do you think of this new im- 
provement?” asked Mr. Cassatt, and he 
expected a straight answer. 

“Tt is good, but would have been bet- 


ter had it been four tracks,” replied the 


superintendent. 

At once Cassatt called his chief engi- 
neer and asked about the reason for mak- 
ing it three instead of four tracks. 

“Orders from Broad Street,” answered 
the engineer. 

Then Cassatt called for a vice president 
who had charge of the engineering de- 
partment. 

“Three tracks was what we decided on,” 
said the vice president. 

“Well, you made a mistake,” was Cas- 
satt’s short reply. “Now make it four.” 

And the work was done at a cost of 
$150,000 without more ado. 

Harriman’s engineers told him how 
much extra coal it required to draw trains 
around Salt Lake and the time it took 
to make the journey. 

Building a bridge 27 miles long across 
the lake would save more than enough in 
time and fuel to pay interest on the cost 

(Continued on page 3, column 3) 
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Sate OVE AUD cnet 


THE NEW LEAF 


THE COST OF FEDERALIZING THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


The people of the United States who 
are for nationalization of the coal mines 
of the country are not conversant with 
the subject, and to bring it forcibly be- 
fore the public is to review the report of 
the engineers appointed by the Coal Com- 
mission to value the anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal in the United States. The 
complete report was furnished by five 
competent engineers and transmitted by 
the Commission to the President. 

In reviewing the report on anthracite 
coal they state that the total coal re- 
maining in place today, that is recover- 
able, is 9,000,000,000 tons. Valuing the 
available coal, plant and improvements 
on the basis of the returns found by the 
Commission’s figures, discounted to the 
present time, and the reserve on probable 
margins deferred forty (40) years, they 


estimate the present value of the proper- 
ties comprising the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite field at $989,900,000.00. 

The tonnage of bituminous coal avail- 
able for mining within forty (40) years is 
estimated at 32,000,000,000 tons, and the 
reserve for forty (40) years is estimated 
at 1,593,150,000,000 tons. The value of 
available tonnage, including plants, im- 
provements and the reserve tonnage for 
bituminous coal alone would be $11,442,- 
864,000.00. 

In other words, for the Government to 
take over the anthracite and bituminous 
properties of the country a bond issue of 
not less than $12,000,000,000 would have 
to be floated. Estimating a yearly produc- 
tion of 500,000,000 tons of bituminous and 
100,000,000 tons of anthracite, or a total 

(Continued on page 2, column 4) 
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The Bell Telephone as a Shining 
- Example 


Every bank is laboring to induce the 
American people to save. We see ‘all 
about us evidence of the need of greater 
thrift. We see in many directions ex- 
travagance which at times seems to be 
appalling; and we recall the estimate that 
of a hundred average men, over 50 per 
cent become dependent on relatives or 
friends at the age of sixty-five. The mod- 
ern bank is doing more than to induce 
people to save; it is laboring to induce 
people to invest their savings, and to invest 
them wisely in sound securities. 

This ig a very constructive work. Un- 
doubtedly, in the small investor lies a 
vast reservoir of funds which the nation 
can have placed at its disposal to finance 
the business of America. It has been esti- 
mated that nearly sixty per cent of the 
national income goes to people with in- 
comes of $2,000 and less, and 52 per cent, 
approximately, to wage earners. From this 
‘we can see the wisdom as well as the 
necessity of efforts to induce the small in- 
vestor to become a habitual, safe investor. 
It is his only salvation against dependence. 
It is the only road for the average man 
to follow to become a capitalist—to work 
and deny himself, to save and to invest. 

This is essential not only for the indi- 
vidual, but also for American business. 
It is desirable to extend the ownership 
of the great industries of the country 
which offer a dependable basis of security 
combined with a fair rate of profit. Of 
these industries the public utilities con- 
stitute a most important class; they ren- 
der a service which the public must have 
and must have increasingly. They require 
a great amount of money annually to take 
care of new business. Comparatively lit- 
tle of this capital can be secured from 
earnings; the bulk of it must be in the 
form of new capital obtained from the 
investing public. They must get it in a 
highly competitive market. There can be 
no compulsion about it. They have no 
taxing power. They must pay for money 
what it is worth, a fact which must be rec- 
ognized by the public as well as by public 
bodies; and, therefore, public utilities 
must of necessity secure and maintain not 
only that cleanness and soundness of 
management, but also that solidity of 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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SAVING MONEY FOR THE SMALL 
INVESTOR 
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financial structure which will enable them 
to attract in fair measure the savings of 
the people of the nation on a reasonable 
basis. 

Many people do not realize what the 
rank and status, what the magnitude, of 
our public utilities are. There are certain 
things which they are familiar with. They 
know the railroads. They are habits, so 
to speak. People see them everywhere; 
but they know little about some of the 
utilities. They do not realize that while 
the railroads have capital stock of about 
six or seven billion dollars, the utilities 
have five billions; that while the roads 
and equipment of the railways have a 
yalue of twenty billion dollars, the plant 
and equipment of the utilities have four- 
teen billion dollars; and that while the 
funded debt of the railroads is ten and 
one-half billion dollars, that of the utili- 
ties is seven billion dollars. 

Of the public utilities the telephone may 
be regarded as an outstanding example, 
for it represents an essential element in 
the conduct of business and in social life. 
The Bell System is a nation-wide institu- 
tion. It furnishes facilities within rela- 
tively easy reach of every individual. It 
is, for that reason, as well as others, prac- 
tically independent of prosperity and de- 
pression, and of local happenings. It owns 
or has connections with over 14,000,000 
stations. It furnishes in this nation 64 
per cent of all the telephones in the world. 
It has helped to make the nation’s busi- 
ness liquid and its processes reliable and 
quick. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which is the parent company of 
the Bell System, owns directly or indi- 
rectly over 90 per cent of the capital stock 
of the Associated Bell Companies. It has 
a wider financial foundation and owner- 
ship than any other enterprise in the 
world. It is the most popularly owned 
enterprise in the world. It has today 
more than 275,000 stockholders. For more 
than two years this company has been 
making a consistent effort to interest the 
public, and especially the small investor, 
in Bell securities. 

The Associated Bell Company operating 
in this state is The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. Quite recently it 
placed an issue of $20,000,000 of 6% per 
cent cumulative preferred stock with its 
subscribers and telephone users generally 
in the State of Pennsylvania. In order 
to secure a wide distribution the individ- 
ual applications were limited to twenty 
shares. The stock was sold _ entirely 
through the employes of the company; 
linemen, clerks, operators—all united in 
bringing before the people in their locali- 
ties the desirable features of this invest- 
ment. As a result of this work on the part 
of a loyal and interested personnel, appli- 
cations for 624,365 shares were received 
from 93,987 persons. It was found that 


the employes reached individuals who do 
not ordinarily invest in securities or nor- 
mally form the constituency of banks and 
investment houses. The average applica- 
tion was for less than seven shares and 
the list of applications reads like a cross 
section of American life—butchers, bak- 
ers, clerks, housewives, mechanics and a 
hundred other occupations are represented. 
Applications for the stock were received 
only from persons living or having their 
place of business in Pennsylvania, and in 
view of these several limitations it is all 
the more remarkable that more than sixty- 
two million dollars was offered to the com- 
pany within the space of four days. 

The success of this issue bears ample 
testimony to the fact that the public, and 
especially the so-called small investor, 
welcome the opportunity to invest their 
money in the stock of a utility company 
which serves them day in and day out and 
in which they have confidence. After all, 
the success or failure of an issue of this 
type reflects the confidence or lack of con- 
fidence of the public in the company 
which is seeking to interest its patrons 
financially in the business. Very few tech- 
nical questions were raised by the pur- 
chasers. For years the employes of the 
Bell Company have been building up pub- 
lic relations with the people whom they 
serve. The company spirit as thus ex- 
pressed through the organization furnished 
a background which made it possible to 
interest the patrons of the company by 
merely mentioning preferred stock. 

Interesting such a great number of peo- 
ple in a sound security is also a very 
practical and effective means of counter- 
acting the efforts of “fly-by-night” pro- 
moters. It aids and supplements the work 
which the banks and reputable financial 
houses have been doing for some years in 
educating the public in the matter of 
securities. The Blue Sky Law recently 
enacted in the State of Pennsylvania seeks 
to protect the public of Pennsylvania 
through the granting of licenses and su- 
pervision of the brokers and investment 
houses. This is good in itself, but of neces- 
sity the law has certain limitations. It 
cannot provide a medium of investment 
for the thousands of people who do not 
have the benefit of advice from banks and 
investment houses. The practical way to 
keep such persons from throwing their 
money into get-rich-quick schemes is to 
give them the opportunity, through direct 
personal appeal, to invest their savings in 
a perfectly safe security. It is estimated 
that the American people annually pur- 
chase almost a billion dollars’ worth of 
fraudulent securities. If this money or 
only a portion of it can be put into chan- 
nels where it will be used for constructive 
purposes for the building up of enterprises 
which serve the people it will be of ines- 
timable benefit to the nation as a whole. 

The experience of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania closely parallels 
that of four other Associated Companies 
of the Bell System which have sold pre- 
ferred stock in their territories. These 


companies offered 451,656 shares of their 
preferred stock and received 156,420 ap- 
plications for a total of 1,184,550 shares; 
92,090 of the applications being for 427,- 
649 shares on the partial payment plan. 


BIRTH OF THE BANK 
STATEMENT 


In July, 1853, just seventy years ago, 
the New York State Legislature passed 
a law commanding all banks to publish 
weekly statements of their conditions. This 
was the first of such laws ever passed in 
the United States. 

It is rather interesting to note that it 
was shortly after the passage of this law 
that the old-established credit agencies 
began to flourish, and while it is very dif- 
ficult to secure precise information on 
such matters, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the preparation of detailed state- 
ments of the financial condition of firms 
and individuals began to be more or less 
a common practice in the late 750s, 
although it does not seem to have been 
generally recognized as important until 
after the passage of the National Bank 
Act in 1864, and until the period of in- 
tensive reconstruction came after the Civil 
War was over. 

It would be interesting to develop the 
relationship between the growth of the de- 
tailed and audited statements (public au- 
ditors were not generally the fashion be- 
fore 1860) and the industrial develop- 
ment of the United States. 


U. S. POSTAL SERVICE AS 
AN ECONOMIC 
FACTOR 


The late Mr. Joshua Billings may have 
been a humorist, but he also had a great 
deal of common sense. One of his prov- 
erbs was to the effect that we should con- 
sider the postage stamp, because it sticks 
to a thing until it gets there. Joshua’s 
postage stamp was a three-cent stamp, in- 
stead of the two-cent stamp we have to- 
day, and in Joshua’s time the railway 
mail service was few and far between. 

I wonder how many of our readers have 
ever thought what a service the Post 
Office Department has performed in weld- 
ing our country together. President Polk 
may not have been our greatest President, 
but it was under his administration, and 
under that of Mr. Cave Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, as Postmaster General, on July 1, 
1847, that postage was reduced to five 
cents for letters that were to be sent for 
a distance of under 300 miles, and ten 
cents for over 300 miles. From 1789 to 
1847 it cost from eight to twenty-five cents 
to send a letter from one point to another 
in the United States. 

The first railway to transport the United 
States mail was the South Carolina Canal 
and Railroad Company, the present line 
of the Southern Railway System extend- 
ing from Charleston, S. C., to Hamburg, 
S. C., opposite Augusta, Ga. This was in 


1832, when the Government contracted 
with the railway to transport the mail be- 
tween Charleston and Woodstock, 15 
miles, in lieu of the stage coach. 

In a report to the Board of Directors 
of the South Carolina Canal and Railroad 
Company, dated May 4, 1832, the genesis 
of the present vast system of the trans- 
portation of mail by railways is told in the 
following language: 

“Our road is the first in America on 
which the mail was transported. It is 
now three months since the mails for 
Augusta, Camden and Columbia, with the 
passengers in the mail stages, have been 
conveyed along the 12 miles nearest the 
city (Charleston). At present they are 
taken up and set down at Woodstock, 15 
miles from town. We shall in about ten 
days extend this conveyance to Summer- 
ville, and expect to derive not a little 
profit from the connection of these two 
lines of communication with the interior.” 

It is rather an interesting coincidence 
that this same year—l1832—was also the 
year that Matthias W. Baldwin made his 
first locomotive. Have you ever stopped 
to think what a debt of gratitude we all 
owe to our modern locomotives for carry- 
ing the mail? After all, Uncle Sam does 
a great deal for you for two cents, and 
our Postal Administration is a powerful 
agency for the advancement of our na- 
tional prosperity. 


THE COST OF FEDERALIZING THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


of 600,000,000 tons on a bond issue of 
$12,432,764,000 at rate of 4 per cent 
would require an interest charge of 
$0.8288 per ton; at 5 per cent, $1.036 per 
ton; at 6 per cent, $1.24 per ton; and 
to amortize this enormous debt in forty 
years would require a sinking fund of 
$0.20 per ton additional. Should the 
United States Government undertake to 
assume control of the anthracite and bitu- 
minous industry, instead of the consuming 
public paying the prices they are now pay- 
ing in the different parts of the country 
for both anthracite and bituminous coal, 
the Government would be obliged to add 
on to the price of each ton of coal either 
$1.0288 per ton, $1.236 per ton or $1.44 
per ton, dependent upon the rate of bond 
interest. It is not only this increased 
price the public would have to pay for 
fuel, but also the decreased efficiency of 
labor under Government ownership which 
would be a very objectionable factor. 

Our Government has embarked into 
business on a number of occasions. 

It has been conclusively proven that 
Federalizing business is a costly and un- 
satisfactory proceeding for the American 
people. True, there was a necessity for 
government participation due to the exi- 
gencies of war, but that was a temporary 
necessity and the country has been glad 
to get back to private operation wherever 
possible. 
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THE DANGER OF A CEN- 
TRALIZATION OF 
POWER 


(Note—Extract from speech of Hon. 
John Bassett Moore at the annual dinner 
of the Sons of Delaware.) 

In a celebrated case relating to a ques- 
tion that arose out of the Civil War, the 
Supreme Court spoke of the United States 
as “an indestructible Union of indestruct- 
ible States.” These words were uttered at 
a time when the tendency, which naturally 
characterized the period of the Civil War, 
to sweep everything into the vortex of 
national power, was still running strong. 

Having lately passed through another 
war, we find that the same tendency has 
again been strengthened and accelerated. 
In commenting upon it, I do not speak as 
one who has any anti-national bias. On 
the contrary, I have always been a strong 
upholder of the national power within the 
sphere fixed by the Constitution. But I 
do not hesitate to affirm that the tendency 
more and more to bring within that sphere 
subjects which, by the Constitution, were 
matters of local regulation reserved to the 
several states, is one that must be watched 
and limited, unless the character of our 
Government and the political conceptions 
of our people are to be fundamentally 
changed. 

I am not among the number of those 
whose emotions are pleasurably excited 
and whose pride is gratified by the at- 
tempt to exercise power under grandiose 
titles. I believe that the future of the 
country will be determined by the devel- 
opment of character and capacity in the 
individual citizen; and I bow and pay trib- 
ute to the Nineteenth Amendment by 
speaking of the individuals as “citizens” 
and not, according to a usage that for- 
merly was correct, as “men.” The effi- 
ciency and capacity of citizens in the 
mass, whether men or women, depends, 
according to my creed, upon their effi- 
ciency and capacity individually, and in- 
dividual efficiency and capacity can be 


developed only through responsibility and 
practice in matters of government. 

In a country so vast as ours the trans- 
fer to the sphere of national regulation 
and administration of matters which the 
Constitution left to the several states 
necessarily means the growth of a bureau- 
cratic type of government. Such a type 
of government possesses certain inherent 
defects, among which may be mentioned a 
want of intelligence and of sympathy in 
dealing with local conditions, the develop- 
ment of habits of secrecy in its workings, 
and the growth of a corresponding ten- 
dency towards disrespect for and disregard 
of the fundamental principles of individ- 
ual liberty for the conservation of which 
the Constitution was ordained. 

In speaking of individual liberty, I feel 
obliged to advert to the vital importance 
of being on our guard against the spirit of 
intolerance and of proscription which is 
ever ready to manifest itself, and which 
never fails insidiously to attack our consti- 
tutional structure in time of war, when the 
public safety may require a temporary 
abridgement of that measure of individual 
liberty which is essential to the preserva- 
tion of free institutions. In time of war re- 
strictions are necessarily practiced, the 
maintenance of which in time of peace be- 
gets a disrespect for law as well as a sullen 
discontent and an attitude of antagonism 
towards the orderly processes of govern- 
ment. It should be remembered that the 
famous judicial utterance that “no man 
is so high as to be above the law” was, 
in the particular instance, especially 
aimed at those in positions of public au- 
thority. But it is equally applicable to all 
classes of the community without regard 
to rank or power. 

Another subject vitally connected with 
our constitutional structure is that of taxa- 
tion. It has been well said that the power 
to tax involves the power to destroy; but 
destruction is not the proper object of 
taxation. Probably there are few persons 
so intensely patriotic as to find the pay- 
ment of taxes an unalloyed pleasure. It 
is desirable to increase the number, but 
this can never be done by an unintelligent 
and burdensome exercise of the power of 
taxation in a spirit of partisanship or of 
extravagance. As the habit of reckless 
expenditure is demoralizing to individuals, 
so it is to governments. Economy is one 
of the main supports of honesty, just as it 
is the most efficient safeguard against 
bankruptcy. It is heedful of obligations to 
others as well as of obligations to oneself. 
Unnecessary taxation tends directly to de- 
moralize and to undermine the balanced 
system of government which the Consti- 
tution of the United States was designed 
to assure. At the same time I do not think 
of taxation as unnecessary which is de- 
signed to compel the present generation 
to discharge a substantial proportion of 
the obligations into which it has entered. 
No policy could be more censurable than 
that of increasing the burdens of the fu- 
ture in order to facilitate the profligacy 
of the present. Future generations will 


have their own unforeseen obligations to 
incur and discharge. 

In what I have said I have not under- 
taken to contrast the present with the past 
to the advantage or to the disadvantage 
either of the one or of the other. I do not 
discern in the times any unprecedented 
perils, nor is my attitude towards the solu- 
tion of the problems that exist by any 
means despondent. On the contrary, I 
look to the future with hope and confi- 
dence. The questions which confront us 
today are questions which have to some 
extent, and in one form or another, con- 
fronted the people of the United States 
from the beginning. But it has been said, 
and truly said, that perpetual vigilance is 
the price of liberty. There always have 
been and there always will be those who, 
in a spirit of distrust of popular govern- 
ment, incline towards restrictive and coer- 
cive measures. Born in the good old Com- 
monwealth of Delaware, I was reared in 
a different school of political thought. I 
cannot share the apprehensions of those 
who see in freedom of discussion, or in 
the expression of views different from their 
own, a revolutionary or subversive menace. 
What is now commonly called Bolshevism 
is but the spawn of long years of bureau- 
cratic rule, which, as I have already inti- 
mated, unfortunately tends to become self- 
sufficient and, being unresponsive to needs 
which it does not comprehend, naturally 
degenerates into a system of unintelligent 
repression. The people of the United 
States, after a century and a quarter of 
free government under a Constitution 
which they have been accustomed to re- 
gard as the charter of their liberties, are 
today in a broad sense the most conserva- 
tive people in the world, and, although 
they have sometimes exhibited a striking 
capacity for impulsive action, they have 
always shown an underlying capacity to 
right themselves and to pursue the path of 
honor and safety along the lines of ra- 
tional and enlightened progress. 


WHAT IS THE IMPORTANT THING 
IN A BUSINESS? 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
of the bridge. The bridge came then as 
fast as workmen could put it up. 

All accounts of Stephen Girard, by far 
the most successful business man of his 
time, show that he was exactly the oppo- 
site type. No detail was too small for him 
to examine. 

Packed away in Girard College are 50,- 
000 letters which Girard wrote or received. 
They tell a long story of minute details 
in shipping, banking, farming and real 
estate operations. 

William Weightman, the chemist, was 
another believer in the detail school of 
business. A man who was connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with Weightman for 
thirty years said: 

“He could go into any department, and 
did go into all, and ask questions about 
the smallest matters, as if he were a fore- 
man, instead of master of the whole 
works.” 


Great merchants usually have eagle eyes 
and see as if they had as many eyes as 
Argus. John Wanamaker’s habit was to 
walk about his store and hear what people 
were saying, also observing how store 
folks and customers seemed to get along. 

When P. A. B. Widener went so heavily 
into tobacco all he knew about tobacco 
was that men use more and more of it all 
the time, not to say some women. He 
cared nothing for any of the details of to- 
bacco manufacture or tobacco production. 

Odd as it may seem, there are a few 
Philadelphia physicians who refuse to be 
absorbed by the details of their own cases. 
They assign an assistant physician to make 
and report on the ordinary conditions of 
a patient. 

Then the expert decides what is to be 
done and lets the assistant see that his 
instructions are carried out. 

Andrew Carnegie, according to his own 
book, appeared to think that his great 
forte lay not in making steel, but in sell- 
ing it. He was not a detail man in his 
manufacturing plant. 

His aim was to get results, and to have 
chiefs under him who could be trusted 
with any and every detail. 

Henry Ford is quoted as saying: “I lay 
down principles in my shop. It is the 
duty of others to see them applied.” 

Mr. Ford says he does not even have an 
office in his great auto plant. 

Some men pride themselves on being 
able to take up the work of any subordi- 
nate and do it successfully. 

“Could you make a hat?” someone 
asked the head of a large Philadelphia 
hat factory. “Yes, I could,” was his an- 
swer, “and I have made hats, but I can 
now spend my time more profitably than 
seeing the detail of each hat made.” 

Which raises the question: What’s the 
important thing in a business? 

Colonel Louis J. Kolb said the hardest 
thing about operating a big bakery is to 
know when and where to buy the flour 
that goes into the bread. 

And yet United States Steel evidently 
thought that selling steel was the bigger 
factor when it made Mr. Farrel, who was 
a sales manager, president of the corpora- 
tion. 

There seems no limit to the capacity of 
selling articles. In other words more men 
succeed in making a good product than 
succeed in marketing it. 

As a manager, few Americans have 
created more discussion in the last few 
years than Thomas E. Mitten, head of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 

Mr. Mitten gets very far down into the 
details of his company every day. He 
often works two hours before breakfast 
and frequently has heads of departments 
eat breakfast with him. 

After that he toils steadily until about 
two o’clock, when he shuts his desk for 
the day. 

No other successful man of this age 
so literally puts into practice, as does Mr. 
Mitten, the maxim of Franklin: 

“FEarly to bed, early to rise.” 
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NO REAL PROSPERITY 
WITHOUT SOUND 
MONEY 


A Lesson From the Experience of 
France 


When you go to a surgeon to have an 
operation his method of treatment is based 
on his experience with similar cases. In 
many of our large law schools today the 
case system is used, by which the stu- 
dent learns his law from the study of 


actual cases bearing on the subject in. 


question. 

Se it is in matters relating to banking. 
We can only judge the present by. what 
has actually happened in the past, and by 
applying the lessons of history. Every 
credit man, if he progresses in his work, 
learns sooner or later to classify his vari- 
ous problems under certain headings. He 
observes the same symptoms in the same 
cases, and his diagnosis is made along the 
same general lines as that of the lawyer or 
the physician. 

So many people consider the present 
financial situation in Germany, with espe- 
cial reference to the endless issues of 
paper money that are now flooding that 
country, as something absolutely novel, 
that an examination of the closest parallel 
that financial history affords to this situa- 
tion may be of interest. 

As is well known, one of the immediate 
causes of the French Revolution was the 
near-bankruptcy of the French Govern- 
ment, which was largely due to careless 
mismanagement and extravagant overhead. 
The rapid changes of administration which 
came to France from 1789 onward, while 
they were undoubtedly beneficial in other 
directions, did absolutely nothing toward 
improving the permanent financial status 
of that country. As early as 1789 the 
French Government began issuing paper 
notes, called “Assignats.” As had fre- 
quently happened in the world’s history, 
this unlimited issue of paper money was 
to be a panacea to cure all the existing 
troubles, and in addition, the French, who 
were then busy changing their calendar, 
their weights and measures, and numer- 
ous other things, thought they would re- 
form the financial system of the world by 
this apparently novel method. More and 
more of the Assignats began to be issued. 
Nearly eight billions of francs of this 
kind of money was in circulation when, 
on May 10, 1794, the National Assembly 
voted a death penalty for anybody who 
would refuse to accept Assignats as the 
equivalent of specie. So many people were 
being executed in France just then that 
another excuse for killing them was hardly 
necessary; but it is needless to state that 
revolutions are not the best promoters of 
sound business. 

The death penalty was afterward modi- 
fied, but the flow of Assignats continued 
and brought untold misery and bankruptcy 
to thousands of honest trades people and 


small merchants all over one of the thrift- 
iest countries in the world. Incidentally, 
France was importing at that time large 
quantities of wheat from the United 
States, and the failure of the French to 
have any adequate means of payment was 
disastrous to a number of American mer- 
chants, some of whom were from Phila- 
delphia, who were trying to do business 
with France. 

It was a most pathetic comment on the 
principles of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity which the French Government was 
everywhere circulating that the gold coins 
with the hated head of King Louis XVI 
commanded a higher premium than the 


Republican paper money. 


When Napoleon set out on April 23, 
1796, to take command of the Army of 
Italy, the utmost efforts of the French 
Treasury could only provide him with ap- 
proximately the equivalent of $10,000 
United States gold in coin, just as twen- 
ty-one years before, when the United 
States of America was inaugurating its 
birth with a float of paper money, the 
Congress in Philadelphia was only able 
to send $2,000 in specie to the United 
States Army which was then endeavoring 
to conquer Canada. 

The next step was almost as bad as 
the first, but drastic remedies are some- 
times the only way to cure the patient. On 
May 21, 1797, all the Assignats and Man- 
dats, the latter merely another kind of 
Assignats, were demonetized—with noth- 
ing to take their place. For the next two 
and a half years financial anarchy reigned 
in France, and the utter lack of any finan- 
cial stability was one of the chief reasons 
for the confused political state of affairs 
in Europe at that time. These French 
wanderings from the straight and narrow 
path of sound business caused economic 
perturbations not merely all over Europe, 
but in much of the rest of the world. The 
Spanish Government was obliged to throw 
open the ports of some of its American 
Colonies, which had not yet obtained their 
freedom, to trade with the United States, 
and this was the beginning of much im- 
portant commercial development between 
Philadelphia and other United States sea- 
ports with the countries south of us. 

Napoleon was away from France during 
a great deal of this time on his Egyptian 
campaign, and there seems to have been 
little, if any, attempt made to seriously 
grapple with the situation. In August, 
1799, Napoleon came back to France. 
What happened next is well known. In 
November, Napoleon became traffic man- 
ager of over 30,000,000 Frenchmen. His 
first act, and one of the greatest things he 
ever did, was his promotion of Gaudin, 
who had already spent twenty-five years 
in the French Treasury Department, and 
who was thoroughly familiar with every 
phase of its operations, to be Secretary 
of the Treasury on November 24, 1799—a 
post which Gaudin held until the down- 
fall of Napoleon in April, 1814. 

Those of us who are in the banking pro- 
fession know that the rehabilitation of a 


tottering concern, if skilfully managed, 
is a great feather in a banker’s cap, but 
none of us have had a much harder task 
than did Napoleon and Gaudin. They im- 
mediately put France on a gold basis. 
They established the Bank of France on 
January 18, 1800, with a capital of 30,- 
000,000 francs, which had the Govern- 
ment behind it. It carried on a discount 
business, received deposits, opened cur- 
rent accounts, and issued notes payable 
to the bearer and at sight, many of its 
functions being somewhat similar to those 
of the Bank of England. The other banks 
which had enjoyed a right of issue either 
went into liquidation or were brought up 
by the Bank of France. 

At no time in Napoleon’s career did he 
ever cause to be issued a cent’s worth of 
paper money that did not have its equiva- 
lent in gold at the Bank of France. What- 
ever crimes Napoleon may have been ac- 
cused of there is no doubt that the ex- 
ample he set in banking was of the ut- 
most use to contemporary Europe. For 
the first time in twenty years French na- 
tional expenses and receipts balanced in 
1801 to 1802. 

In 1789, according to the great French 
writer Taine, the average French peasant, 
out of every 100 francs of net income, 
paid 14 francs to his immediate feudal 
superior, 14 more to the Church, 53 to 
the King and had 19 for himself. 

Hence the French Revolution. 

In 1800, after Napoleon had taken 
charge of affairs, the same peasant paid 
21 francs in all to the Government and 
had 79 for himself. 

The devaluation of paper money in Rus- 
sia during the last three years is of in- 
terest in this connection. In the begin- 
ning of 1918 Russia began to follow the 
same path that France was treading in 
1789. Freedom and the rights of man 
were to be accompanied by limitless is- 
sues of paper money, but fortunately for 
Russia, she only had about four years 
of it. 

Just as a certain period of time is al- 
lowed for the crisis in pneumonia and 
other diseases, it would seem as if a 
period of four to five years is the maxi- 
mum that any healthy country can stand 
of unlimited and unsecured paper issues. 
The devaluation process began in Russia 
in 1922. We learn from a gentleman who 
is extremely familiar with affairs in that 
country, and who is the only American 
citizen who was an officer in a Russia 
bank before 1918, that a ruble in 1922 
equalled 1,000,000 rubles of 1921. In 1923 
one ruble equalled 100 of the rubles of 
1922. The Russian envelopes that came 
in 1921 with several trillions of stamps 
on them are now succeeded with two 
little pale blue stamps, that show that 
the country of the Czars is slowly but 
surely back to normalcy. 

It is not the business of bankers to 
prophesy, but what happened in France 
and Russia may not be without some bear- 
ing on what may happen in Germany. 


1923 


ESTABLISHING THE CON- 


TINENTAL AREA OF 
THE U. S. 


December 30, 1923, is the seventieth an- 
niversary of the Gadsden purchase of 29,- 
670 square miles from Mexico. This pur- 
chase completed the continental land area 
of the United States, which has been since 
that time 3,026,789 square miles. 
event may not have been so much in it- 
self, but it is worth while considering how 
many other countries have changed their 
areas during the past seventy years, while 
ours has remained fixed, 

Few people realize how long our limits 
have been established. Since 1853 France, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Russia, Turkey, and Denmark 
have suffered either additions or losses 
of contiguous territory. The personal 
unions between Norway and Sweden, and 
Holland and The Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg have been broken. Modern Italy 
has been created; the German Empire, 
as is well known, was called into being 
in 1871, and expired in 1918; the German 
Republic inheriting a considerably dimin- 
ished area. Since 1853 nine new independ- 
ent states have been erected in Europe, 
not to mention the Irish Free State. 

In the meanwhile our population has 
increased from twenty-five millions in 
1853, to approximately 108 millions to- 
day. Our transportation facilities, with- 
out which we would probably have no 
United States, have been marvelously 
strengthened. ; 

One of the greatest railroad builders in 
this country remarked to his wife about 
the year 1853 that it would be impossible 
to build a railroad to the Pacific Ocean. 
She laughed at him and replied: “My 
dear, I will bet you a new bonnet that it 
will happen within twenty years.” It did 
—in 1869. It is well for us sometimes to 
remember an expression attributed to the 
elder Mr. J. P. Morgan to the effect that 
you could not be very wrong if you bet on 
the future of the United States. 


POPULATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia is today the sixth largest 
city in the world in population, being 
exceeded only by London, New York, Ber- 
lin, Paris and Chicago. The population 
of Philadelphia is estimated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census to be 1,936,932 as of 
January Ist, 1924. This shows a decided 
increase over the 1,823,779 population with 
which we were credited on January Ist, 
1920. 
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THE FOREST SITUATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Let Us Grow More Forests 
By Josepn S. ILiick 


| A continuous supply of usable forest 
|-products is necessary for the safety and 
prosperity of the people of Pennsylvania. 
| That this supply will not be available in 
| the future is now certain, unless corrective 
| measures are applied immediately and ef- 
fectively to the handling of the forest land 
| within the State. 
The early settlers of Penn’s province 
were. confronted on all sides with fine 
forests. A conservative estimate shows 
(that of the State’s entire land area— 
28,692,480 acres—at least 28,592,000 acres 


were originally covered with a good forest | 


;growth. When the white man came here 
(the forests were an obstacle to develop- 
ment. They had to be removed to make 
way for agricultural and other necessary 
and profitable uses of the land. At first the 
‘removal of the forest started slowly, but 
later went forward at a rapid rate. The 
_complete and wholesale removal of the 
|forest became so general that it was ac- 
_ cepted as normal and necessary. In those 
| days it was normal and necessary. Clear 
(cutting was economically wise for the 
| plowland in the valleys, but it is most un- 
|fortunate that when lumbering operations 
‘reached the highlands the same methods 
of cutting continued. Everything that had 
a value was removed and what the lumber- 
'man did not take was consumed by forest 
fires. This mountain land can produce 
‘only one crop, and that is a tree crop. 
The destructive method of lumbering 
gave no thought to a continuous forest 
‘supply. It made possible a great lumber 
‘industry and brought much prosperity to 
|the people of the State, but the prosperity 
‘was temporary. In the great days of lum- 
| bering in Pennsylvania sawmills and lum- 
|ber camps dotted the forested hills of the 
‘State. The lumber industry grew so rap- 
| idly that in 1850 Pennsylvania stood sec- 
‘ond among the states of the Union in lum- 
| ber production, and took first place in 
1860. She held a position of prominence 
‘until about 1890, The drain on her for- 
‘ests has progressed so far that now she 
‘holds eighteenth place. 

The forest capital of Pennsylvania has 
| been reduced so rapidly and so completely 
‘that to-day there remains only one-twenty- 
fF (Continued on page 2, column 3) 
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THE NEW VAULT AT 
CENTRAL CITY OFFICE 


An Interesting Example of Pro- 
tection Up to Date 


A few years ago Harveyized armor plate 
was supposed to represent a_ barrier 
against any sort of crook armed with any 
implement. 

But an oxygen flame will bore a hole 
through a foot of armor quicker than a 
hot coal will melt a wax candle. Then 
again the war taught the world a lot 
about explosives. 

What once seemed indestructible may 
now be pulverized in an instant. 

So the Corn Exchange Bank, in plan- 
ning for its new vault at the Central City 
Office, said to science: 

(Continued on page 4, column 3) 


OIL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
VENEZUELA 


An Important Field for American 
Capital 


By Harry T. CoLiines 


The past decade has witnessed the de- | 
velopment of an international struggle for 
oil. In merchant marines and navies oil 
|is rapidly displacing coal as a fuel. Every | 
| potential oil field, therefore, is the object 
of much interest, and all countries are 
exerting efforts, both commercial and dip- | 
lomatic, to assure their nationals of con- 
trol over an adequate supply. 

Venezuela is potentially a large pro- 
|ducer of petroleum and allied products. | 
| Until near the close of the recent war the | 
(Continued on page 3, column 2) 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS 


The Record of Past Performance 


By Lincotn GREEN 


| The best assurance that can be had as 


to the future of our railways is the record 
of past performance. 

| The first comprehensive statistical in- 
formation that we have, embracing all our 
railways, is contained in tables prepared 
| by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
|for the year ended June 30, 1888. Our 
total main track railway mileage at that 
|time was 136,884. In 1914 the mileage 
was 256,547. Since that year the mileage 
diminished until, in 1920, the total main 
track mileage of all the railroads was 
| 252,845. At the end of 1917 we were op- 
| erating 253,626 miles of main line track, 
|representing an increase over 1888 of 
| 116,742 miles, or 85.3 per cent. During 
ithe intervening period the traffic had in- 
creased: Freight, 545.7 per cent; passen- 
ger, 234.7 per cent. 

| This great expansion of our railway 
mileage was accompanied by a steady im- 
provement in the character of service and 
in the properties: better track, equip- 
ment, depots, etc., all of which required 
large additional investment. The in- 
creased expenditure per mile of road was 
12.3 per cent. The tendency of charges 
was downward to such an extent that in 
1917 the average receipt per ton per mile 
reached the surprisingly low figure of 
|0.715 cent. The significance of these facts 
should not be overlooked—an expansion 
of facilities, a large increase in invest- 
ment, with a reduction in the price of 
transportation. 

Passing over the period January 1, 1918, 
to March 1, 1920, during which time the 
properties were operated by the Federal 
Government: The roads were returned to 
their owners on March 1, 1920, under the 
terms of the Transportation Act, with 
treasuries depleted, credit impaired, ex- 
penses increased, and facing a period of 
uncertainty in the matter of final settle- 
ments with the Government, making it 
impossible for the time being to proceed 
with any financial plans. 

Because of increased expenses the Fed- 
eral Administration had made horizontal 
increases in freight and passenger rates; 
and for the same reason the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made further in- 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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creases the latter part of 1920, so that) 


throughout the year 1921 freight and pas- 
senger rates were as a whole higher than 
during any period of recorded history, em- 
bracing all the railways. During that 
year the average receipt per ton per 
mile was 1.275 cents, or nearly twice that 
of 1917. The year 1921 was a period of 
depression, and even with these peak rates, 
the carriers as a whole earned but little 
more than three per cent upon the tenta- 
tive valuation of their properties as de- 
termined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

On January 1, 1922, a voluntary reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent was made by the car- 
riers in rates on farm products. On 
July 1 of the same year rates on all other 
classes of traffic were reduced 10 per cent 
by order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These horizontal reductions, 
coupled with various readjustments of 
rates, made the level of freight charges 
in 1923 approximately 12 per cent be- 
low the level of 1921. 
ness began early in 1922, continued 
throughout that year and through 1923, 
during which latter year the railways han- 
dled the largest volume of traffic in their 


history. Without attempting to be exact, | 


returns so far compiled warrant the state- 
ment that the final figures for the year 
1923 will show that these railways pro- 
duced in excess of 415 billion ton miles 
of commercial freight. 

For the year as a whole it is estimated 
freight loadings will total 50,000,000 cars, 
or an increase of about 11 per cent over 
the previous high record. 

In the meantime, large additions have 
been made to motive power and equip- 
ment, and a program of improvement un- 
dertaken involving an enlargement of main 
track and terminal facilities, represent- 
ing an expenditure already appropriated 
of approximately $1,800,000,000.00. 

Chiefly because of reduction in the gen- 
eral level of rates the average revenue 
per ton per mile was substantially re- 
duced, representing an aggregate of 600 
million dollars less than would have been 
obtained under the higher level of rates 
of 1921. Average receipt per ton per mile 
for eight months ended August, 1923, had 
been reduced to 1.109 cents. Here again, 
we have a large increased investment, con- 
current with a reduction in the price of 
transportation. 

Commenting upon the performance of 
1923, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had the following statement in its 
last Annual Report to Congress: 

“Three noteworthy facts have char- 
acterized the transportation history of 
the current year: (1) The unprece- 
dented volume of traffic handled; (2) 
the concurrent transformation of a car 
shortage condition into one of car sur- 
plusage; and (3) an _ exceptionally 
equitable distribution of available equip- 


A revival of busi- | 


ment over territory in which the large 
traffic moyements originate. 

“During the first nine months of 1923 
the carriers handled more freight traffic 
than during any previous corresponding 
Some of the outstand- 
| ing factors which have made possible 
this hitherto unequaled transportation 
performance are: (1) The condition of 
power and cars, (2) new locomotives 
and cars placed in service, and (3) in- 
| creases in the mileage per car per day 
and loading of equipment.” 
| The so-called “Guarantee” provision of 
| the Transportation Act is a mere recogni- 

tion of the old rule that rates must be 
“just and reasonable,” and that carriers 
| have the right to a “fair return,” the only 
difference being that Congress has, in the 
| Transportation Act, definitely stated what 
the “fair return” shall be. The attainment 
of this return remains, as it always has 
been, a matter of management and of traf- 
fic volume. 

As to the future, it requires no stretch 
of imagination to assume such continued 
growth of the commerce of this nation as 
to require a steady expansion of our rail- 
way facilities. The Chamber of Com- 
| merce of the United States, after a care- 
ful study of the situation, has recently 
adopted a report of one of its Committees 
which estimates an increase of thirty-three 
and one-third per cent in the volume of 
traffic during the next ten years. 
| probably conservative. The same report 
estimates a need during the same period 
| for an expenditure of nearly nine billion 
dollars in “improvement and additional 
facilities,” to say nothing of sums needed 
for “improvement of the existing service 
to render it safer and better.” 

The tentative valuation of railway prop- 
erties expressed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1920, was 18 billion 
900 million dollars. It is therefore esti- 
mated that additional capital required dur- 
ing the next ten years represents almost 
one-half the total value ascertained by the 
Commission in 1920. The sum needed is 
large and must be obtained from private 
sources. Capital does not seek investment 
for the mere purpose of “laying up treas- 
ures in heaven.” It is of vital importance 
to the American public that the credit of 
the railways be unimpaired; that they be 
allowed to continue a level of transporta- 
tion charges that will yield a net income 
that will attract investment. It is not in- 
tended to suggest any increase in the gen- 
eral level of charges; that will be unnec- 
essary in the event the volume of business 
shows normal increase—unless, indeed, 
there be a disproportionate increase in ex- 
penses. It is intended to make clear the 
point that to attract capital, the transpor- 
tation business must be on a sound, profit- 
able basis, and that a reduction in trans- 
portation charges means reduced income 
and impaired credit. 

The achievement of American railway 
management should be a sufficient guar- 
antee that with reasonable opportunity for 
continued exercise of initiative, it will, 


This is | 


under a fair system of charges, respond 
in future, as in the past, to every public 
need. 


The Transportation Act is under attack, 
and while the commercial interests of the 
country are urging that it be not changed 
on the ground that it has not yet been 
sufficiently tested, there is a disposition in 
some quarters to amend it, which, coupled 
with a demand from the same interests for 
reduction in _ transportation charges, 
creates an unfortunate condition of un- 
certainty. 

Wise counsel prevailing, we need have 
no apprehension touching the future. 


THE FOREST SITUATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


fifth of the lumber and one-sixth of the 
cordwood that was in the original forest. 
This amount is far too inadequate to keep 
the forest industries going, and by no 
means meets the home needs of her peo- 
ple. Eighty per cent of the lumber that 
is now used in Pennsylvania is imported 
and seventy-five per cent of the pulpwood 
used by the mills of the State is taken 
from forests outside of the State. 


It is an economic crime to have thou- 
sands of acres of idle land in Pennsyl- 
vania that are capable of producing a 
valuable and necessary forest crop. They 
are capable of producing a full crop 
of good wood, and if we restore them to 
production by protecting them from fires 
and by planting forest trees, they will 
make available to us one of the most nec- 
essary products of life. If the forests of 
Pennsylvania are restored, prosperity will 
be brought back to the regions that are 
now bare, bleak and lonely. There are 
many abandoned towns in northern Penn- 
sylvania that were at one time veritable 
hives of industry, with a population of one 
to two thousand inhabitants. Now one 
sees little there except the foundations of 
abandoned sawmills and a few dilapidated 
shacks that are surrounded by devastated 
hillsides upon which few thrifty trees are 
now growing. 

Pennsylvania cannot continue as a for- 
ward-looking State unless she protects her 
forests. Forest thrift is an urgent eco- 
nomic necessity. There is room for every- 
one to help in this worth-while piece of 
work. The forests should be protected 
and treasured as thoughtfully and care- 
fully as the banking institutions of the 
land protect their assets. The forest 
resources of Pennsylvania are now far 
below a normal level and there is no 
such thing as a wood surplus. Instead, 
there is a deficit so great that only one- 
fifth of the lumber used by the people of 
the State comes from our native hills, and 
this unfortunate condition exists in spite 
of the fact that there is enough land in 
the State to produce all the essential wood 
that her people and industries need. 


A SITUATION OF 
INTEREST TO BANKS 


Realizing on Collateral After 
Decease of Pledgee 


A most unusual question has arisen in 
one of our local financial institutions whose 
practice it is to make time or demand loans 
on notes accompanied by collateral in the 
shape of stocks or bonds accompanied by 
powers of attorney in the case of registered 
securities executed in blank by the pledgor, 
as has always been done in financial in- 
stitutions throughout the country. 

It has always been considered, and in a 
great many cases the theory has been up- 
held by the courts, that such a power of 
attorney was coupled with an interest and, 
therefore, passed both the legal and equi- 
table title to the collateral to the pledgee. 

In the particular case under considera- 
tion the collateral held by the pledgee 
consisted of stock in eleven different cor- 
porations, each of which was duly accom- 
panied by a power of attorney of the 
pledgor executed in blank. The borrower 
died and the pledgee of the stock re- 
quested his personal representative to 
liquidate the loan. This was found to be 
impossible owing to the lack of other 
liquid assets in the estate, and the execu- 
tor of the pledgor gave written instruc- 
tions to sell the collateral. He, however, 
for some unaccountable reason, sent to 
each of the corporations whose stock was 
so pledged, a short certificate of his ap- 
pointment as executor, which, of course, 
put each corporation on notice that the 
original pledgor had died. The conse- 
quence was that when an attempt was 
made to transfer the stock to one particu- 
lar corporation the pledgee was met with 
a refusal from the transfer agert unless 
it would produce waivers from the States 
of New York and Kentucky, couched in 
the customary language employed with 
reference to the transfer of stocks in a 
decedent’s estate. Such waivers it is im- 
possible for a pledgee to furnish except 
with the most hearty and sincere co- 
operation of the executor, who is the real 
party called upon by the forms to make 
the petition for waiver, and it can readily 
be seen how, if the executor chose to as- 
sume a hostile attitude, it would be an 
impossibility for the pledgee to realize on 
its collateral. The position assumed by the 
transfer agent has been upheld in New 
York in the matter of Hallenbeck, 231 New 
York Court of Appeals, 409, which re- 
versed the Pullman case, 46 App. Div. 574. 

The question is a novel one and has 
caused no little discussion among the off- 
cers of financial institutions. As a matter 
of fact the question was submitted to the 
general counsel of the American Bankers’ 
Association, who stated that he has never 
known of such a question being raised, 
but the question is certainly one of the 
gravest importance to institutions making 
loans to individuals with registered securi- 
ties as collateral. 
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“SOME SIDELIGHTS ON 
PURCHASING 
POWER” 


The average retail expenditure for each 
person in the United States for 1922 was 
$217.77—the aggregate purchases at re- 
tail for the whole country over $23,000,- 
000,000. This applies to retail trade only. 

The old saying that “time is money,” 
if applied to time-saving inventions dur- 
ing the past hundred years and translated 
into increased purchasing power, would 
easily prove why the standard of pur- 
chasing power in the United States is so 
high. Every new, worth-while invention 
adds to purchasing power. 

Visualize then, if you can, the march of 
science, invention and of education, which 
are all intimately related, or, put in an- 
other way, the increase in mechanical and 
mental efficiency, and you behold then also 
the march of progress and civilization. 

Think what electric traction has meant 
in time-saving. Consider the railways. Be- 
fore their advent hundreds of thousands 
of people were isolated as are most of 
the people in China today. The large scale 
on which the railroads were planned and 
their position as a factor in facilitating 
the exchange of commodities has been of 
essential importance. The rural free deliv- 
ery and the parcel post system comple- 
mented this. 

One seldom considers education as con- 
tributing to the increase in purchasing 
power. It is directly related to science 
and science has given us much that has 
increased the wealth and _ purchasing 
power of the country. Consider Abbott 
Lawrence, who founded the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School at Harvard in 1847; Shef- 
field, who did the same at Yale twenty 
years later; and Ezra Cornell, when he 
founded Cornell University in 1868. Men 
like these encouraged the development of 


science when it was most needed. Nor 
can we overestimate the material benefits 
that indirectly result from such institutions 
as the Cooper Union, founded in 1870 by 
Peter Cooper, of New York; the Drexel 
Institute, Temple University, in Philadel- 
phia; and the remarkable developments 
that have taken place in recent years in 
Cincinnati in training public school chil- 
dren along technical lines by actual work 
in factories, 

Time was when the negro had prac- 
tically no purchasing power. The black 
man has joined with the white in the 
splendid adventure of saving, and there is 
no more remarkable chapter in the history 
of mankind than the progress of the ne- 
groes in the United States, not only up 
from slavery, but into financial independ- 
ence. Uncle Tom has not merely paid for 
his cabin, but has money in the bank to 
take care of his old age. 

Glance at the women’s colleges through- 
out the land and then consider what this 
means in a material way. In 1869 the first 
college degree to a woman was awarded in 
the United States. Woman has been eman- 
cipated and with that emancipation has 
taken a position along with man in the 
economic life of the Nation. 

We are living today in the greatest era 
of labor-saving inventions. One can hardly 
step into any factory where one does not 
see continual improvements being made 
that increase production and lessen labor 
costs. 

After every great war there has been 
an era of great advance in science and 
mechanical invention. It does not require 
much vision to see that today we are on 
the threshold of an age of marvelous de- 
velopment, in which the purchasing power 
of the individual, especially of the indi- 
vidual enjoying life under the American 
flag, will reach a point undreamed of even 
twenty years ago. 


OIL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
VENEZUELA 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


Venezuelan oil fields were for most part 
undeveloped. Up to the middle of 1920 
more than 95 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of oil had come from one producer— 
the Caribbean Petroleum Company—afili- 
ated with the Barber Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany, with ownership vested in the Gen- 
eral Asphalt Company, a subsidiary of the 
Barber interests and the Royal Dutch 
Shell group. The principal petroleum 
fields are located about the shores of Lake 
Maracaibo, in Northwestern Venezuela. 
Less extensive fields in the northeastern 
part are conjectural in extent because 
largely unexplored. A recent table of the 
United States Geological Survey showing 
the estimated petroleum deposits of the 
world allots to northern South America, 
including Peru, almost six billion barrels, 
or two-thirds as much as the estimated 
supply of the United States, and one-ninth 
of the total estimated deposits of the 


world. The larger part of these six billion 
barrels are in Venezuelan territory. 

Two things have hitherto hindered the 
development of these fields—lack of trans- 
portation and sanitary conditions. The en- 
tire republic, almost nine times as large as 
Pennsylvania, has less than 550 miles of 
railroad, and in the oil region the low- 
lying, marshy lands have neither road nor 
bridle path. In this field of operation 
there is only one port, Maracaibo, and 
traffic at this port is seriously hampered 
by a sand bar with a maximum depth of 
twelve feet. In addition the region about 
the Maracaibo field is not a healthful one. 
Oppressive heat, marshy lands and com- 
plete lack of sanitary arrangements mean 
malaria, fevers and kindred ailments. 

Active exploration of these oil fields 
began in 1912, but little was done in pro- 
duction for a decade. There has been, 
however, a strong competition for the con- 
trol of this Maracaibo oil field, particu- 
larly between British and American in- 
terests. Of the twelve companies holding 
concessions here in 1921, seven were Brit- 
ish controlled, in most cases through the 
Royal Dutch Shell group, and the Barber 
Asphalt interests of Philadelphia. That 
there has been a remarkable development 
of the oil industry in Venezuela during re- 
cent years is shown by the following table: 


PRODUCTION OF OIL IN VENEZUELA 


Barrels of 42 
gallons 

LOL TR atamceubtstsiacs osteitis eee 128,000 
LOLS NR Serres sieves Uahenerervea ters 190,000 
LO SiGe teres rersteheis) ecortiaicisiercvcta's 425,000 
1920 Meret aosn nets sie sueewrs cass 457,000 
LODE BN races asesiavetacverss ... 1,433,000 
1922 Rarertsatsaiects de die scaye oe istale 2,335,000 


From 25 to 30 per cent of the oil pro- 
duced is consumed in the country, the re- 
mainder being exported to Europe and the 
United States. There is only one refinery 
in Venezuela. This is the property of the 
Caribbean Petroleum Company and is lo- 
cated at San Lorenzo, on the eastern side 
of Lake Maracaibo. This shipping port is 
connected with the producing wells of the 
company in Mene Grande field by a six- 
inch pipe sixteen miles in length. In 1921 
this refinery produced: 

Metric tons 


Gasoline ..... 3,340 (1,175,000 gallons) 
Kerosene .... 2,200 ( 725,000 gallons) 
Gas oil ...... 827 
Fuel) oilveee ee 54,630 


The crude petroleum of the country goes 
for refining chiefly to Curacao, a Dutch 
island off the northern coast where a large 
refinery is owned by the Curacao Petro- 
leum Company, a subsidiary of the Royal 
Dutch Shell group. This island of Cu- 
racao, 60 miles from the mainland, is a 
most important commercial center. It is 
a transshipment point for goods to and 
from the commercial district about Mara- 
caibo and is directly connected with New 
York by the Red D Line of steamers, and 
with Europe, the Panama Canal, Central 
America and the west coast of South 


America by various European steamship 
lines. During the first six months of 1923 
imports of crude oil into Curacao from 
Venezuela amounted to 215,957 metric 
tons. During May, 1923, the Curacao Ship- 
ping Company, which transports crude oil 
from the Maracaibo district to the refinery 
of the Curacao Petroleum Company, 
added a new steel barge (1,000 tons) to 
its fleet, and during the past summer many 
tankers each week carried cargoes to this 
plant. 

The following companies were engaged 
in exploration or exploitation of the Mara- 
caibo oil field in the past year according 
to the report of the National Mining Syn- 
dicate “El Condor” of Maracaibo: 

Carribean Petroleum Company. 

Venezuela Oil Concessions, Ltd. 

Colon Development Company. 

British Controlled Oil Fields, Ltd. 


The following companies are also en- 
gaged in exploration or exploitation in the 
Maracaibo district: 

Standard Oil Company of Venezuela. 

British Equatorial Oil Company. 

Maracaibo Exploration Company. 

New England Oil Company. 

Venezuela Sun Company, Ltd. 

Venezuela Gulf Oil Company. 

Lake Petroleum Company. 

Orinoco Oil Company. 

Texas Oil Company. 

Colombian Petroleum Company. 

Compania Nacional Minera Petrolea de. 
Tachira (with the oldest oil concession in 
the republic). 

Compania del Rio Pauji. 

Compania Venezolana de Petrdleo. 

South America Gulf Company. 

Lake Petroleum Company. 


Business was dull in Venezuela during 
1923. Political complications were feared 
after the assassination of the first vice- 
president, brother of the President, Gen- 
eral Juan C. Gémez, on July 1, 1923, and 
this further impeded business. The com- 
mercial district tributary to Maracaibo, 
however, was much less affected than other 
parts of the country. The extension of 
activities on the part of oil companies 
meant increased demands for machinery 
and supplies. Enlarged personnels with 
the liberal salaries paid in this region 
meant an effective demand for merchan- 
dise. The Maracaibo district of Venezuela 
is an important field for the investment of 
American capital and for the sale of 
American machinery and manufactured 
goods. 
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THE LAKE OF ASPHALT 


Captain Kidd, Morgan, Blackbeard, 
Captain Blood and other gentlemen of 
high-handed finance of a bygone day over- 
looked a bet. If any one of these galleon 
scuttling gentry had taken a day off from 
pirating and snooped about a bit near one 


of their strongholds on the Island of | 


Trinidad he might have found himself 
walking out on the surface of a “lake,” 


the contents of which has since produced | 


more wealth than all the Spanish treasure 


ships of fact or fiction ever carried. And | 


yet, although untold shiploads of this valu- 
able product have been carried away to 
the four corners of the globe, there re- 
mains nearly as much as ever. 


The General Asphalt Company and its 
subsidiary, The New Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt Company, Ltd., handle the entire 
output of this wonderful treasure store- 
house of nature. It is leased from the 
British government and the Island of 
Trinidad collects a huge royalty. 

A more romantic setting for the great 
industry would be difficult to imagine; a 
tropic isle abounding in luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, life and color. 

After passing Tobago, famed as Robin- 
son Crusoe’s Isle, we came in sight of 
the mammoth pinnacles of rock, the 
Dragon’s Mouth, entrance to the Gulf of 
Paria. These gigantic rocks are in reality 
the broken fragments of the tail end of 
a mountain range. 

A visit to Port of Spain and its amaz- 


ing botanical gardens oceupied the day, | 


but another morning found us chugging 
up to the Asphalt Company’s dock at 
Brighton, thirty miles across the gulf. We 
made the landing in a string of lifeboats 
towed by a motorboat. Half a mile of plod- 
ding up a hill under the broiling sun and 
the blackish, undulating surface of the 
lake was beneath our feet. 

Tiny floating islands of trees and shrubs 
dotted the lake, and patches of surface 
water were in evidence, while a fringe 
of cocoanut palms straggled around the 
borders. The area of the lake is about one 
hundred and fourteen acres, and the depth 
—well, borings to a depth of 135 feet 
show nothing but pure asphalt. 

Needless to remark, walking on top of 
a lake was a new experience to us, but 
when we saw gangs of negro laborers out 
toward the center, hacking away at the 
stuff we ventured out. The surface 
seemed soft under foot, like Broad Street 
in midsummer, and there were softer spots 
where we sank slowly if we didn’t keep 
moving. 

A narrow gauge cable railway was laid 
on the surface, and looped out toward the 


center and back. On this ran small cars 
into which the laborers were dumping 
great blacks of the black, porous stuff. 
This was hacked out of the parent mass 
by picks, and the chunks were carried on 
the heads of the men. They dig all day 
in one spot to a depth of about three feet 
and the next morning when they return, 
the hole is filled up, and only roughening 
marks where they dug. 

It was at first supposed that nature 
filled the cavity by forcing up new as- 
phalt from the depths. Now it is figured 
that the hole is filled by the imperceptibly 
slow sinking of the lake level. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it requires nature a few cen- 
turies at least to evolve the solid asphalt 
from liquid petroleum. The whole lake is 


|known to be in very slow motion, and 


near the middle is of softer consistency. 


|In spots it can be seen oozing up through 


the surface. 

Here and there through the pools of 
rain water there bubbled an odoriferous 
gas of the well-known variety that made 
over-tipe eggs famous. When the work- 
men touched matches to some of these 


| spots the gas burned with a green flame. | 


In one of the soft places a workman stood 


with bare feet for about five minutes and | 


sank up to his knees. He had some diffi- 
culty in extricating himself. He said in 
twenty minutes he would sink out of sight. 
He merely made the statement, but did not 
prove it. 


Sank to his knees ~ 


The railroad is moved about at times, 
where different sections of the surface are 
mined. The loaded cars are conveyed 
ashore where some are sidetracked to the 
refinery seen in the distance. Here it is 
melted in cauldrons and the 25 per cent 
or more of water removed. It is then 
shipped in barrels. 

Most of the mined asphalt is carried 
along an overhead conveyor to the ships 
at the end of the long dock. It is dumped 
into chutes and rattles down into the hold. 
I was told it again slowly melts into a 
solid mass and has to be dug out with 
picks at the end of the journey. As the 
loaded cars slide down the grade toward 
the ship, it hoists the empties coming 
back, thus very little power is required. 

Asphalt is the residue from a liquid 
asphalt or maltha, volatilized and modified 
by processes of nature and this liquid 
asphalt or “mother substance” has been 
found by sinking wells in the neighbor- 
hood, and many of them are yielding a 
rich return, 

Although hundreds of thousands of tons 
of asphalt are removed annually, enough 
remains to pave the principal streets of 
the whole world for an untold number of 
years to come. 


THE NEW VAULT AT CENTRAL 
CITY OFFICE 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 


Give me something you cannot blast 
open. 

Something you cannot cut open. 

Something you cannot burn down. 

Something you cannot break through. 

Something you cannot crush if an earth- 
quake topples down upon it a sykscraper 
of granite. 

Science rolled up her sleeves and went 
to work! 

The vault might be said to be the prod- 
uct of a chemical laboratory. 


Afier scores, even hundreds of trials, the | 


chemists at last found a combination 
which a truckload of oxygen tanks could 
not even blister with their flame. 

When you walk into that shining steel 
chamber you pass through a single door 
that cost alone about $38,000. 

Beyond that door you may see some- 
thing else which also represents the mas- 
tery of science. It is only a key, but it is 
a key unlike any ever known before in 
Philadelphia. 

Here again the bank said to science: 
Give me a key which the renter of the 
lockbox actually makes for himself, puts 
in his pocket and the only key in the 
world which can possibly open that box. 

And science buckled down to that job 
and produced the duplex key—one key 
formed by fitting two parts of a key to- 
gether. 

The new Corn Exchange Central City 
Bank vaults have a capacity of 7,000 
safe deposit boxes, but the duplex key 
which science produced has 2,800,000 
combinations before there can possibly be 
a duplicate. 

It takes about ten seconds for a box 
renter to get his key made or, rather, to 
make it for himself. 

As the key is really in two parts, when 
two persons rent one box and wish neither 
to open it when the other is not present, 
each may carry one part of that unique 
key. 

There is still a further protection in 
that direction. Whenever two persons 
rent a box and agree that both must be 
present when it is opened a small metal 
device is fastened upon the outside of the 
box. Result: The vault superintendent 
seeing that never permits one individual 
even to try to open the box. 

Those safe deposit boxes range over a 
great variety of sizes. Some are enor- 
mous and these have a brand-new feature. 
They are divided into twelve large com- 
partments, one for each month of the year 
and are intended for securities, especially 
bonds which may have coupons maturing 
in the various months. 

The vault is twenty-eight feet wide, 
forty-two feet long and ten feet high. It 
is below the street level. 

The walls are heavy concrete, doubly 
re-inforced with thick steel rods, and in- 


side is a solid metal lining four and one- 
half inches thick. 


This is the metal which science made to 
withstand explosives, hammers, drills and 
oxy-acetylene torches, 

The first thing the visitor sees when 
going down to that great vault is a beau- 
tiful bronze gate, always guarded. 

But he will be more impressed by that 


gigantic circular door into the vault itself. 
| 


The door is eight feet in diameter and 
thirty-two inches thick. ‘ 

Its entire exterior is composed of a 
single piece of steel casting. It does not 


| depend for strength upon bolts or screws. 


This door comprises alternate plates 
twenty-one inches thick, of non-burnable, 
meltable, boreable metal. 

This enormous door weighs fifty-two 


|tons and it is forced into its seat by a 


compressor which exerts a push of twenty 
tons. 

Four perfect clocks operate the twenty- 
four bolts, each four and one-half inches 
thick, which lock this element-defying 
door. 

The quadruple time locks have each 
one million changes of combination. 

Whenever the great door is locked, red 
lights like those in the rear of autos show. 
That may seem a trivial thing, but it 
might prove highly important. 

The great vault door might be closed 
and yet not locked, something which in 
another city caused the dismissal of a 
bank vice-president. But in the case of 
the Corn Exchange Bank’s Central City 
vault, the watchmen can see at a glance 
if the door is not locked. 

But with all these multiplications of 
safeguards, the constructors of that huge 
vault went still further. 

All through and about those massive 
walls are concealed electric wires. They 
are like the living nerve structure in the 
human body. 

Touch any wire at any point and in- 
stantly a warning is given. You could 
no more start to penetrate that vault from 
above, below or from any side without 
giving an immediate alarm than you could 
stick a hot needle in your eye and not feel it. 


There are many things of interest in 
that new building. Those who rent safe 
deposit boxes have the use of dozens of 
beautifully-equipped coupon rooms. They 
are finished in black walnut and are well 
lighted. 

Some rooms are made especially for two 
persons. Others are larger and some are 
really equipped with a square table in the 
center with half a dozen chairs about it. 

These large rooms are intended for cor- 
porations or others who may wish a num- 
ber of employees to be at work upon 
securities. 

And nearby the bank has at all times a 
stenographer for the use of its patrons. 

On the first floor above the street is a 
pretty room especially for women and they 
may reach it in a bronze elevator. 

The vault was designed by the Hollar 
Company of Philadelphia, the oldest firm 
of consulting vault engineers in the world. 


_ one another, there is even less consistency 
_ between the prices of the raw material 
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PRICES, PROFITS AND 
READJUSTMENT 


A Study of Industrial Anomalies | 


ee 


By Pror. ArtHur S. DEWwING 
Faculty Harvard University 


A student of economic conditions is 
confronted, at the present time, with a 
series of apparently conflicting circum- 
stances, and a forecast of the forthcoming 
stages in the industrial cycle is deter- 
mined by the relative weight to be as- 
signed to these different circumstances. 
The condition of our economic activity 
at any one time is a resultant of many 
factors and forces. When the stresses 
and directions of these factors are all the 
same, prediction is simple and relatively 
certain; but when the forces acting within 
our industrial arena exert their pressure 
in different directions, a prediction of 
the resultant requires a careful appraisal 
of the relative magnitudes as well as the 
relative directions of the determining 
forces. That is the situation now. 

The beginning of any economic study 
is prices. The general level of commodity 
prices exerts an influence both as cause 
and effect. It is a kind of center which 
reacts upon and is reacted upon by all else 
—-profits, interest rates, wages, rents. And 
were we able to determine this level with 
an intelligent accuracy, there would be a 
firm basis upon which to stand and from 
which to survey the horizon. But the 
most confusing element in the whole 
economic situation at the present time is 
the many apparently inexplicable anoma- 
lies in a catalogue of commodity prices. 
When the prices of certain raw ma- 
terials are very low, the prices of semi- 
fabricated and manufactured commodities 
along the same and allied lines, and finally 
the retail prices, will be consistently low. 
This is not true at the present time. The 
prices of certain raw materials, notably 
hides and rubber, are low; certain others, 
notably cotton and wool, are high. All 
of these are the products of agricultural 
activities, which, under the stabilizing con- 
ditions of economic competition and ad- 
justment, should, in the long run, com- 
mand a price level just sufficient to com- 
pensate for the costs of production and at- 
tract a slowly moving but certain stream 
of capital into this production. 

While the prices of fundamental raw 
materials are by no means consistent with 


and semi-fabricated and finished product. 
(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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LET’S HOPE IT IS NOT A BEDTIME STORY 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
GRAPHIC SKETCH CLUB 


Note—We had arranged to publish this 


before the Bok Prize was awarded which | 


accounts for the fact that no reference to 
the prize is made in this article. 

Those who know Samuel S. Fleisher, 
often inquire: “Is Fleisher a business 
man in art, or is he an artist in busi- 
ness?” 

The writer has studied Mr. Fleisher’s 
activities in both art and business; has 
discussed both of them with him and has 
learned this: 

Mr. Fleisher is truly a man of artistic 
sense but no one is more practical than 
he in applying that sense to his business. 

Nor can you find anywhere a more 
thorough business sense applied to an in- 
stitution of art than Mr. Fleisher lays 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) | 


‘THE “BETTER HOMES IN 
AMERICA” MOVEMENT 


Its Nation-Wide Aims and Accomplish- 
> | ents - rig 


By, James ) Forp 
Executive Director, Bétter Homes in 
America 
t OF TLL O} 
The Better Homes in America move- 
ment was founded in 1921. Its major 
aims have been the promotion of home 
ownership and the improvement of the 
convenience and attractiveness of the 
American home. This is accomplished by 
the establishment of local committees with 
women prominently identified with the 
local civic agencies as their chairmen. 
Such committees, during Better Homes 
Week open to their communities houses, 
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(Continued on page 4, column 2) 


NEGLECTED ASSET 
Building Above the Railroad Tracks 


A new era has started in Philadelphia 
building. 

The Inquirer is the first in this city to 
utilize the space above railroad tracks. 
That newspaper, or rather its owner, 
Colonel James Elverson, Jr., is ereci- 
ing at Broad and Callowhill Streets a 
plant which, with equipment, will cost 
$7,000,000. 

Great hotels and office buildings rise in 
New York above railroad tracks. In Phila- 
delphia there are a thousand miles of 
railroad track with only the sky above. 

Why did Colonel Elverson select a rail- 
road bed as the site for an immense 
building? It was not done without weigh- 
ing all the elements involved. 

First there is the saving in the land 
itself which is involved. Second comes 
the item of permanent operating economy. 

The second element is a far larger mat- 
ter than those not engaged in newspaper 
publication would imagine. 

Having a newspaper plant on top of a 
railroad where white paper may be lifted 
from freight car into the storage room of 
the building will save Colonel Elverson’s 
newspaper about $85,000 a year on the 
mere cartage of paper from freight sta- 
tion to the presses. 

Interest on $1,500,000 saved every year 
by that one economy! 

The question follows: If a newspaper, 
which in the production of paper is a 
manufacturing plant, can show such econ- 
omy by using the space above railroad 
|tracks, why cannot others do a similar 
| thing? 

Philadelphia real estate has sold re- 
cently at $3 a square foot. Land in the 
central portion of the city has, on the 
average, doubled in the past ten years. 

It is obvious that with a yearly growth 
of nearly 40,000 in the city’s population 
each day brings a new crowd of people 
into the heart of Philadelphia. Each day, 
therefore, the demand for central proper- 
ties grows greater. 

But an acre of ground never expands, 
so the price of it soars steadily. 

Colonel Elverson’s initiative should 
start Philadelphia to thinking seriously 
on the subject of utilizing vacant space 
above railroad tracks. 

Auto congestion worries the city. It is 
worse now than a year ago. It will be 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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ASSET 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


worse on the Fourth of July than it is to- 
day. 

Long ago London solved a crowd ques- 
tion by double-decking High Holborn. 
Might not miles of air above ugly rail- 
road tracks in Philadelphia be utilized for 
parking space for automobiles? 

Perhaps the steam locomotive will be 
obsolete in the city by the time the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has built its great new 
terminal at Market and Thirtieth Streets. 
Just beyond the present West Philadel- 


phia Station is a vast network of tracks. | 


Could not the shifting of engines be 
done as well if that whole space were 
covered over and converted into a great 
parking field for automobiles? At least 


it is something for Philadelphia to think | 


about. 


PRICES, PROFITS AND READJUST: 
MENT 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


Above hides stands leather, which is even 
lower relatively than hides; but on the 
next level, shoes, the wholesale price level 
quite inadequately reflects the low price 
of leather and the retail price level none 
at all. On the other hand, although cot- 
ton is very high, relatively, wholesale 
prices of gray cloth do not compensate 
for the ordinary costs of production, and 
the retail prices of finished goods are but 
little higher than when cotton was selling 
at less than half of its present price. 
What is the explanation of these anoma- 
lies and what do they indicate? 

It is a time-honored dictum among the 
economists that for short periods of time 
the costs of production have nothing to 
do with the current prices. These will 
be determined by the balance between the 
present demand and supply of the com- 
modity. But in the long run the supply 
of the commodity will be increased or de- 
creased according as the prevailing price 
is above or below the current costs of 
production; and, retroactively, the changes 
in the supply will affect the price at 
which the demand is satisfied. In other 
words, the costs of production have noth- 
ing to do with temporary prices, but every- 
thing to do with permanent prices. 

But the distinction between short and 
long runs, between temporary and perma- 
nent conditions, is relative. Under normal 
circumstances, in most industries not in- 
volving a conspicuously long time be- 
tween the raw material and the finished 
product, short run adjustments do not re- 
quire more than a few months or a year 
or so at most to run their course. On the 
other hand, after great catastrophic move- 
ments the adjustments resulting are much 
slower. The greater the disturbance in 
the economic equilibrium the longer will 
be the time required to establish a new 
equilibrium. In brief the equilibriating 
forces act much slower and show great 


} 


} 
apparent irregularities after unusual eco- 


nomic disturbances. 

The inflation period during and follow- 
ing the War, and the abrupt reaction of 
1920-1921 was a great economic dis- 
turbanee. And the irregularities, uncer- 
tainties, and anomalies staring at us now 
are merely the maladjustments resulting 


| from the slowness with which the equilib- 


riating forces operate after such a dis- 
turbance. 

But this is not the permanent condition. 
In the end, balances are established; 
prices are adjusted all along the line and 
the “overhead” of individual businesses 
is adequately and properly carried by 
the volume of sales. But during the 
equilibriating process the cogs do not set 
in the proper gears. The manufacturer 
accuses the retailer of “hand to mouth” 
buying, and the retailer accuses the con- 
suming public of perpetrating a buyers’ 


| strike on the community. That there is 
| maladjustment is obvious to all; that the 


remedy can be sought from within is ob- 
vious to few. Few realize that the busi- 


ness men have the alternative of helping | 


or hindering the process. 

The business man, be he manufacturer 
or retailer can lose money in one of two 
ways when his costs are out of line with 
his prices. He can lose money by high 
prices, few sales with the consequent 
extraordinary burden of overhead; or he 
can lose money by low prices, large sales 
but a relatively lower burden of overhead. 
The former alternative is the one usually 
chosen, because it involves a less apparent 
dislocation of business. But it creates un- 
certainty and it tends to perpetuate the 
very conditions which engender it. The 
latter alternative, on the other hand, is 
a direct aid to the final readjustment, in 
so far as it increases, ultimately, the vol- 
ume of goods sold to the ultimate con- 
sumers, It is very important to distin- 
guish between arbitrary acts of price ad- 
justment which go with the tide from 
those which go against it. 

Obviously if the consumer believes 
there is too great a spread between the 
price of the finished product and the raw 
material—whether or not this spread is 
only sufficiently adequate to compensate 
for the cost of manufacture and distribu- 
tion—he will hold off from buying. And 
the only way he can be lured into buy- 
ing is through a lower price level. But 
if the manufacturer lowers his prices to 
stimulate purchases, he will or may be 
selling below the cost of production. This 
will depend upon the original costs of 
his raw materials and upon the relative 
burden of overhead. On the other hand, 
by maintaining the price the manufacturer 
will continue to lose, because the few sales 
cannot carry the overhead. To continue 
the policy of high prices and small turn- 
over, carries certain losses so long as 
buyers remain convinced—justifiably or 
otherwise—that prices of finished products 
are out of line with those of the raw 
materials. To reduce prices, abruptly in 
the face of apparent certain losses, might 


very possibly result in lessened losses or 
even profits through the greater sales with 
the smaller indirect manufacturing costs 
and overhead to be apportioned to each 
unit of product. Whether or not, how- 
ever, the action results in an immediate 
increase or decrease in losses, the final 
result viewed in terms of long run periods 
will be profits rather than losses—for 
otherwise the business is economically un- 
justified and had best be wound up im- 
mediately. 

Labor is probably, of all the groups in 
the community, the one which shows per- 
haps the least foresight in assisting a 
quick adjustment after a period of dis- 
turbance. This applies to both organized 
as well as unorganized, skilled as well as 
unskilled labor. After a rise in wages the 
individual as well as the union prefers the 
maintenance of the same daily or the same 
piece rate even though the work avail- 
able is small. They forget that if wages 
are allowed to decline abruptly, commod- 
ities can be produced cheaper; as a con- 
sequence there will be more work and 
their wages will go further. At a lower 
rate they will not only get a greater ag- 
gregate wage, but it will buy more. 
many, many years this simple but basic 
principle of labor economics has been 
taught, and as continuously labor, indi- 
vidually and collectively, has refused to 
recognize its fundamental truth. A couple 
of weeks ago the management of a Fall 
River cotton mill, confronted by the seri- 
ous maladjustment between the price of 
raw cotton and gray cloth, announced that 
the mill would close. An ignorant Portu- 
guese woman came to the assistant super- 
intendent and said: “You pay us not so 
much—you sell the cloth very cheap—we 
all work—we have money to pay rent. 
Now we have none.” She was a true 
economist, far wiser and saner than the 
unions’ delegates or the false profits of 
an untrammeled industrial order. 

All these somewhat proverbial but com- 
monplace observations are well illustrated 
by the shoe industry at the present time. 
Hides and leather are very low—relatively 
to the pre-war level. 


shoes are not. The shoe retailer is buy- 


ing from “hand to mouth” and the con- | 


suming public is exerting every restraint 
to withhold its purchases. Consequently 
both hides and leather remain low, manu- 
facturers are losing because of the heavy 
overhead that must be apportioned to each 
pair of shoes, retailers feel constrained 
to reduce their purchases to the smallest 
compass. The highly organized labor 
unions are refusing to concede anything, 
preferring idleness at high wages to work 
at low wages. Meanwhile the buying pub- 
lic, told by every tanner, broadcasted by 
the press, that leather is a drug on the 
market, postpone their purchases know- 
ing with the naive shrewdness of ordinary 
horse sense, that in the end the prices of 
shoes must decline to correspond to those 
of leather. And in the end this will be 
true. The process of reaching this end, 
however, can be foreshortened if manu- 


For | 


The retail prices of | 


facturer, worker, and retailer—irrespec- 
tive of the promptings of high wages for 
part time and the elusive overhead—liter- 
ally force the consumer into the market 
through abrupt reductions. 

This, then, is the situation as an out- 
sider observes it at the present time. The 
industrial machinery sustained a series 
of terrible shocks. The wheels of the pro- 
duction and distribution of commodities 
are out of gear. Their movements and ad- 
justments lack balance, and they will re- 
main so until new adjustments are at- 
tained. Alone and unaided by individual 
effort and understanding, these adjust- 
ments will be ultimately reached after a 
considerable period of time. But if in- 
telligence and foresight can be brought to 
bear on the adjustments the length of 
time can be shortened. While ultimately 
the wheels of the economic order neces- 
sarily attain their balance, the grinding 
and wear and the time can be lessened by 
intelligent direction. 


NORTHWARD THE 
COURSE OF EMPIRE 
TAKES ITS WAY 


The total investments of United States 
capital in Canada in 1923 is estimated 
at $2,500,000,000, an amount said to be 
approximately equal to that invested there 
by Great Britain. These British invest- 
ments in Canada are said not to have 
materially increased since 1914, when the 
United States had very little capital staked 
in her great Northern neighbor’s future. 
There would seem to be good reason for 
expecting that within two or three years 
there will be more United States capi- 
tal in Canada than English. Since it is 
estimated that only $450,000,000 worth of 
foreign capital was invested in Canada 
in 1900 the increase is indeed noteworthy. 

According to figures published by the 
Canadian Department of the Interior the 
leading industries in which the United 
States and Great Britain have invested 
in Canada are as follows: 


United 
Canada States U.K. 
per- per- _—iper- 


centage centage centages 


Lumber (Mill produc- 


tON) cas aienieeeoe (Ay aeisy” OBR) 
Pulp and Paper ..... 69.5 = 20) 7.4 
Central Elec. Stations 79.8 14.6 4.2 
Steel Furnaces and 

Rolling Mills ..... 57.7 40.8 9 
Copper Smelting .... 134 51.7 34. 
Agricultural Imp. ... 50. 38.8 10. 
Elec. Apparatus ..... 43.4 45,1 9.6 
Cotton Textiles ..... 85.6 9.5 38 


The fact that the present Prime Min- 
ister of Canada is a graduate of Harvard 
University, and that the contacts between 
the two great North American nations 
are daily increasing, cannot fail to bring 
us closer to a country whose prosperity 
and increasing commercial importance bid 
fair to become outstanding features of 
economic life of the twentieth century. 
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down for his now famous Graphic Sketch 
Club. 

“T never allow this welfare work,” he 
said to the writer, “to become sentimental. 
When it reaches that point I stop.” 

No sob-sister stuff in Mr. Fleisher’s 
business, that of making yarns which go 
from that fine Philadelphia factory to 
every part of the world. 

But no one could find anywhere a more 
complete application of welfare principles 
than in the Fleisher mills. 

“Keep them happy, healthy, comfort- 
able and they can earn and receive a 
standard wage.” That is Samuel Fleisher’s 
theory of business welfare. 

“Tf they are not healthy, happy and com- 
fortable, they cannot for very long earn 
a standard wage. That hurts both the 
employe and the employer.” 

So the music, the pictures, the beauti- 
ful rest rooms and dance floors, the con- 
certs, the superb little hospital presided 
over by the most human-interest nurse in 
Pennsylvania, the excellent cafe where all 
eat at cost prices or less—all these things 
combine to keep the hundreds of men and 
women in the Fleisher mills “happy, 
healthy and comfortable.” 

Let Mr. Fleisher take you over the 
many floors of that modern factory of 
concrete and he appears to be a compan- 
ion rather than a boss. But no mushy 
sentimentalism, no  back-slapping, no 
cheap flatteries. 

It is all game and healthy. So out on 
the Fleisher playing fields you regularly 
find some of the best athletic teams in 
Philadelphia. 

There’s the artist in business. He keeps 
a force of workers up to ideal standards 
by applying ideal methods. 


Now how does he put the “reverse 
English,” as billiard players say, and ap- 
ply business to his Graphic Sketch Club 
down in Christian Street? 

Some twenty-five years ago Mr. Fleisher 
was impressed, when going through that 
over-crowded section of the city, with 
this sensation: 

What a lot of boys and girls here who 
have nothing wholesome to do in the even- 
ing. No nice, warm home in winter. No 
cool place in summer. No entertainment. 
No pleasurable occupation. No chance 
to study or use their hands. 

So he took a very small house and in- 
vited boys and girls to come in and make 
pictures. Or just sit around. 

A few came. There are many lads down 


Excellent rooms for study. Just as com- 
fortable ones for social recreation. 

And being a true artist in business and 
a level-headed business man in art, Mr. 
Fleisher has filled the many rooms of 
the Club with rare and costly works of 
art of every kind. 

The things are worth a big fortune, but 
they are enjoyed by all the members of 
the Club as freely as if they had helped 
supply them. 

The Club has a sort of self-governing 
code. The rules are simple and easily 
accepted. Rarely has there ever in twenty- 
five years been a fracture of one of them. 

Boys and girls, men and women meet 
there and enjoy all the usual advantages 
of a first-rate club, with the immense ad- 


MELLON MAXIMS 


Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury, has made a notable contribution to 
“Thrift Week” literature. In a list of 
eleven warnings to those who save and 
invest their earnings, Mr. Mellon gives 
invaluable, practical advice, which is ap- 
plicable to not only “Thrift Week” but 
every other week in the year. They may 
be summarized as follows: 

Never buy stocks in mines you know 
nothing about. Shun alluring prom- 
ises about mines in a far-away land. 

None but the rich can afford to trifle 
with oil wells. 

A patent may be only the right to a 
lawsuit. Schemers take advantage of 
every important discovery and _ in- 
vention, and some have nothing but 
promises to sell. 

Do you want to buy a swamp? There 
are real estate promoters who will 
sell you swamps as “shore front- 
age.” If you buy property, buy near 
home. 

Look out for new companies that are 
going to sell by mail. They may 


never earn more than salary money, 
and that is paid out. 

New manufacturing methods should al- 
ways be personally checked and in- 
vestigated. 


“Invest quick or it may be too late” is | 
the favorite urge of wildcat stock | 


salesmen. That should make you 


suspicious, 


Look with suspicion on offers with spe- 


stock bonuses. 


Your banker will tell you that “tips”| 3) over the Fleisher yarn mills. 


on the stock market are worthless. 
Do not think you will be let in “on 
the ground floor.” 


The rich man can afford to speculate. | 
If he loses he has other money in| 


bank. Not so the small investor. 
Neyer play the stock market on “mar- 
gin.” 

Stock in companies being organized on 
the success of others, rarely turns 
out well. Do not put your money 


into another man’s dreams. 


there who have the keenest artistic senses 
but no chance to develop them. 

Mr. Fleisher supplied the chance. He 
provided the house and all the tools, as 
it were, for future painters, etchers and 
sculptors to indulge in their fancies. 

Naturally those young folks quickly 
grew to like the well-lighted rooms of 
that Fleisher house—named the Graphic 
Sketch Club. 

All who came were members—hence the 
Club. No dues, no fees, no charges. 

But there were soon the ablest teachers 
to instruct and just as soon a demand for 
more space. So the Club moved across 
the street into what was then a school. 

Then Mr. Fleisher bought an adjoin- 
ing Church which is now connected with 
the Club. You will search Philadelphia 
in vain, for a more unique institution than 


the Graphic Sketch Club as it stands| 


to-day. 


ditional advantage of a place to study, 


when they want to study. The instruc- | 


tors provided are ever of the very best 
type. 

Result? Well, the Graphic Sketch 
Club has now in the wide world of art 
some of its most successful workers. Men 
of national reputation now, were once 
poor boys who drifted at night into the 
bright Club rooms on Christian Street 
for their first lessons. 

This thing to Mr. Fleisher is not a fad. 
It is a business. 

He gets no money dividends out of it. 
Quite the contrary. Rather a deficit of 
thousands a year which he must meet, and 
yet this artist in business, or business 
man in art, whichever you like, does get 
an enormous dividend out of his Graphic 
Sketch Club. 

His dividend is in the satisfaction of 
doing something worth while for many 
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hundreds who needed help just at the 
right time. A whale of a dividend when 
thus measured by things accomplished. 

Of course Philadelphia knows the 
Graphic Sketch Club, knows it well, but 
for many years Mr. Fleisher toiled along 
quietly to the tune of no outside brass 
band and no applause. 

Other cities know the Graphic Sketch 
Club quite as well as we know it and 
better. Ask the artists of Boston if that 
is not true. 

Mr. Fleisher has another idea. He says 
Philadelphia lacks a decent, high-stand- 
ard, modern tenement house for its poor- 
est people. 

We still cling to the tumble down 
vintage of tenements erected before the 
Civil War. Philadelphia is farther to the 
rear in that respect of any which can be 
mentioned. 

We have tens, even hundreds of thou- 
sands of excellent homes for the well-to- 
do. But no one has yet, on a large scale, 
built the ideal home here for the poorest 
class. 

But that’s another story. 

It is a thing wholly original and its 
match cannot be found anywhere else. 
As an index of the hard-headed business 


|man in art it is a wonderful institution. 
cial inducements in cash discounts or | 


Yet it is no more extraordinary than 
the index of the artist which is written 


He proves daily that a business man can 


| promote art and artists. Just as regularly 


Mr. Fleisher proves that an artist can be 
a huge success as a manufacturer. 


CREDIT WHERE CREDIT 
IS DUE 


In the article which appeared in the 
January issue of THE Corn EXCHANGE 
describing the new vault at our Central 
City office, we omitted to give credit to the 
builders, viz., The York Safe & Lock Co., 
of York, Pa. They did a good job and 
we are glad to publish this belated testi- 
monial as to the quality and excellent 
general character of their work. They 
consider this vault one of their best efforts. 
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EXODUS TO THE COUN- 
TRY IS ON 


Ho for the country home! 

The exodus is on! There is no stop- 
ping it. Formerly considered a luxury 
of the rich, the country place is fast 
becoming the abode of the erstwhile cave 
dweller of the city. 

Especially since the Big Fuss in Europe 
the tide of home-hungry city families has 
been flooding into the country lanes. For 
many the dream of a lifetime has ma- 
terialized. This is a vast economic change 
which is proving of great benefit to all 
concerned. And be it understood I am 
not speaking of the suburbs or the sub- 
urbanite. I tell of the simon pure, bona 
fide country dweller who commutes to 


the city; neither rich nor poor—just aver- | 


age. 
And what are the fundamental rea- 
sons for this change? 


In Philadelphia there is still an enor- 
mous shortage in housing accommodation, 


not to mention the annual natural in- | 
crease of forty thousand population that | 


must be cared for. Aside from that there 
is a normal desire to live in the country 
inherent in many people when they reach 
the age where they settle down calmly to 
the business of living and bringing up 
their families properly. 

There are the considerations of health, 
open spaces for the kids to romp and run, 
room to stretch without punching a neigh- 
bor in the eye; the desire to back into 
some old clothes and tinker with the flivver 
or chop wood, or build a dam; to plant 
flowers and shrubs and vegetables, to 


®sit in front of a real open fire with real | 


This 


blazing logs on a winter’s night. 


wholesale trekking to the country really | 


had just begun, and in the next few 
years is bound to reach startling propor- 
tions. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in making 
this ideal life available to the man of 
moderate means is the low priced car. 
Next comes the universal development of 
good roads. Why, nowadays the country 
commuter can hop into his car and run 
four or five miles to the station while 
the suburbanite is walking as many 
blocks. Moreover, the wonderful main 
pikes radiating from Philadelphia make 
the daily motor trip into the city a quick 
and pleasurable jaunt. 

Another phase of this exodus is seen 
in the remodeling of untold numbers of 
old farm houses; keeping the delightful 
atmosphere of the older day, and with it 
combining every modern convenience of 
the city house. There are few main roads 


|of whom I am writing. 


| 


The little automatic electric pump keeps 
water under pressure throughout the 
| house. 

So many of these old farmhouses have 
been given the gland treatment for re- 
juvenation that there is a shortage of 
available places. Jf you do not believe 
this just drive out the Main Line and 
start searching for a quaint old stone 
house with an eye to remodeling. Try 
and find one! If you doubt that city 
people are going out into the country 
byways question your real estate man 
who handles country properties as to 
houses that can be rented in the country. 
Some of the best known of these firms 


house for rent. 

Many owners of large estates are re- 
|modeling the various lodges and tenant 
houses on their Jands and renting them 
to the country home seeker. 
confuse this rush from city life to coun- 
|try life with the “back to the farm” 
movement. These people are not neces- 
sarily the same as the large numbers of 
city hicks who labor under the delusion 
that they can give up a good job in the 
city and make a fortune on the land. 


method of doing this impossible stunt 
is by raising chickens. Hence the large 
number of abandoned chicken farms 
which sadden some country landscapes. 
Country commuters is the more ac- 
curate classification of the sort of folks 
They are peo- 
ple who demand all city comforts in a 
country home, with the added attractions 
of fresh air, rocks, hills, woods, and al- 
ways, if it is possible, do they want the 
little stream singing over the rocks. 


THE “BETTER HOMES IN AMER- 
ICA” MOVEMENT 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


borrowed or built for the occasion, and 
carefully equipped and furnished. The 
planting of the grounds, the architecture, 
the equipment and furnishing are ex- 
plained and illustrated to visitors by a 
committee of hostesses. 

About five hundred communities took 
part in the work in 1922, local commit- 
tees furnishing, sometimes building, dem- 
onstration homes which hundreds of thou- 
sands of American families carefully in- 
spected. The following year about a 
thousand communities held Better Homes 
demonstrations. This year Better Homes 
in America is going forward with the 
prospect that many more American com- 
munities will support this movement to 
help the American home and American 
citizenship. 

The organization is entirely non-com- 
mercial, deriving no support whatever 
from any business agencies. President 
Coolidge, for the second time, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Advisory 


without electric light and telephone lines. ' Council, warmly indorsing the work in his 


have on their books not a single country | 


Do not | 
thrift for home ownership. (Only 45 per | 


Nine times out of ten their particular | 


letter of acceptance. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover is president. National or- 
ganizations co-operating with Better 
Homes in America include the American 
Home Economics Association, the Na- 
tional Housing Association, the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Community Service, Inc., 


the Federation of Farm and Home Bu- 
reaus, the General Federation of Wom- 


en’s Clubs, the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. On the Advisory Council 
are the Secretaries of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Interior, and Chiefs of the 


| United States Bureau of Education, the 


United States Public Health Service, and 
the Children’s Bureau. 

The aims sought in exhibiting demon- 
stration homes in communities throughout 
America may be set forth briefly as fol- 
lows: 


1. To demonstrate the advantages of 


cent of the families of America are home- 
owners.) 
2. To overcome the present shortage of 


/homes—America needs at least 600,000} 


new homes. 

3. To make a sweet and wholesome 
home life available to all. 

4. To assist and encourage home-mak- 
ers and home-builders. (Over 90 per cent 
of the women of America do their own 


| home work.) 


5. To improve the home environment, 
thereby helping to build character in the 
younger generation. 

6. To increase the efficiency of the 
wage-earner of the house. 

7. To stimulate sensible and appropri- 
ate purchasing for home improvement. 

8. To mobilize community pride for a 


/common objective—pride of home. 


Particular stress is being laid this year 
on homes for the many families of moder- 
ate or small incomes. A demonstration 
home falling within this class was awarded 
first prize after careful consideration of 
all of the demonstrations throughout the 
nation last year. Particular merit at- 
taches to this demonstration home, as it 
was engineered throughout by boy and girl 
students of Washington High School at 
Port Huron, Michigan. Backing was se- 
cured, the house planned, furnished and 
erected by these high school students, 
the house costing complete a little more 
than $5,000. At the end of “Better Homes 
Week” this prize demonstration home was 
sold for $300 more than it cost to erect. 
This profit is being used to finance the 
demonstration of another home this year. 

A striking example of accomplishment 
of the first of the objects of Better Homes 
in America—the encouragement of thrift 
for home ownership—resulted from the 
Port Huron demonstration. Every boy and 
girl who took part in the prize-winning 
effort there has pledged himself or herself 
to earn and deposit in the bank, before 
graduation, the sum of $50 as a nest egg 
toward eventual home ownership. 

Better Homes in America is concerned 
with helping American families to Jearn 


| 


the most economical and effective meth- 
ods of building and managing homes. It 
also concerns itself with the furnishing 
and decoration of homes, the beautifica- 
tion of home surroundings, with home 
music, with home play, and with libraries. 

Better Homes in America believes that 
as is the home so is the community and 
the nation. The future of America will 
be shaped in large measure by the charac- 
ter of its homes. While true homes may 
be found in tenements and apartments, 
in such dwellings the home spirit is 
greatly handicapped. America has the 
heritage of the one-family house. In it 
have been sheltered and formed our fam- 
ily and our social life. 

The method our local committees are 
asked to follow in demonstrating homes 
is, briefly, as follows: 

1. An educational campaign explaining 
the movement conducted with the assist- 
ance of the newspapers, stores, churches, 
schools, and clubs. 

2. A demonstration home or model 
home to be selected, completely furnished 
and equipped for inspection by the public 
during Better Homes Week, May 11 to 18. 
An interesting program of Jectures, cook- 
ing demonstrations, and other exhibits of 
interest to the home-maker to be ar- 
ranged. 

3. Local committees to carry out the 
following activities: 

(a) Providing for its budget, 

(b) Selecting the demonstration home, 

(c) Providing for furnishing and dec- 
oration, 

(d) Reception of visitors and manage- 
ment, 

(e) Home economic demonstrations and 
model kitchen contests, 

(f) Campaigns to stimulate thrift for 
home ownership. 

The view of the importance of the 
movement taken by President Coolidge is 
well expressed in the concluding para- 
graphs of his letter to Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, accepting the chairmanship 
of the Advisory Council. The President 
wrote: “The American home is the foun- 
dation of our national and individual well- 
being. Its steady improvement is, at the 


same time, a test of our civilization and | 


of our ideals. The Better Homes in Amer- 
ica movement provides a channel through 
which men and women in each commu- 
nity can encourage the building, orna- 
menting and owning of private homes by 
the people at large. We need attractive, 
worthy, permanent homes that lighten the 
burden of housekeeping. We need homes 
in which home life can reach its finest 
levels and in which can be reared happy 
children and upright citizens. 

“T commend participation in Better 
Homes demonstrations and in the other 
work of the movement to the American 
people.” 
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SUPER-POWER IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


Utilizing Long Neglected Assets 


American business thought runs in 
cycles, Just now we are in the super- 
power cycle. 


A large combination of electric plants || 


in Western Pennsylvania and adjoining 
States is the newest development along 
this line. 

It is expected that one thousand or 
more horsepower of electricity can be de- 
veloped there. 

“The big electric unit,” says William 
L. Eglin, Vice-President of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, “can do the work 
much more cheaply than a large number 
of smaller units.” 

Electricity is like nearly every other 
commodity in that respect. It can be 
made more economically when generated 
in bulk. 

Just now there is being made in Penn- 
sylvania a super-power survey. Morris L. 
Cooke is the director of the survey. He 
was formerly Director of Public Works 
in Philadelphia. 

A recent journey over Canada con- 
vinced Mr. Cooke, as he informed the 
writer, that the United States is indulg- 
ing in a Rip Van Winkle sleep. In time 
it must awaken to the fact that it has 
neglected to use an enormous power asset 
which is now wholly ignored. 

A city lives on power. Cheap power 
means, of course, economy in industry. 

The city which can get its power to 
best advantage has a winning handicap 
over the others which stick to an anti- 
quated and more costly service. 

Philadelphia requires in round figures 
a million horsepower to keep its wheels 
in motion. 

Only about half that power, or perhaps 
a trifle less, is supplied by the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. 

It will be seen from this that Phila- 
delphia industry has a great interest at 
stake in this factor which is popularly 
called just now super:power plants. 

Why, queries the novice, does not some- 
one erect at the anthracite mines in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania a super-power 
electric plant to supply Philadelphia and 
New York? 

It is, says Mr. Cooke, and others, fea- 
sible now to carry the current through the 
heavy conduits several hundred miles. 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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U. S.—T’ll Give You a Tow, But It’s Up to You to Lighten That Load. 


TIVERS 


“TUT vie jin 


ONE OF THE SIX MAJOR 
INDUSTRIES 


The Development of Paper Making 


William Bradford, the first paper maker 
in America, would very likely open wide 
his eyes if he could visit us to-day. He 
would surely marvel to observe how hun- 
dreds of various articles, from milk bot- 
tles to car wheels, are now being manu- 
factured from paper. 

And the fact that paper making to-day 
ranks among the six major industries of 
the United States would in all probability 
tremendously amaze and bewilder the 
good gentleman. 

The manufacture of paper in America 
had its start back in “1690,” when Wil- 
liam Bradford, an ambitious printer from 
England, was instrumental in building a 

(Continued on page 3, column 2) 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


An Institution Invaluable to the 
Commonwealth 


The banquet for business firms and 
others a century old has become a Phila- 
delphia custom. 

One institution which is in no way con- 
nected with business will this year reach 
its hundred-year milestone. 

The original meeting which resulted in 
the foundation of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania was held one century ago 
next December. 

Since it is the business of this society 
to preserve intact the history of our city 
and state especially, the history of the 
society itself deserves attention. 

George Washington Smith was the 

(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


HISTORY OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Its Social and Economic Value 


History 
Early Development 

Ever since the days when Joseph 
hoarded the grain in the Land of Egypt 
against a period of want, literature has 
been full of references to insurance. It 
was many years after this, however, be- 
fore insurance in the modern sense of 
the word showed any great development. 
Naturally, because so many of our an- 
cesiors were sea-faring men, fire and 
marine insurance developed first. Orig- 
inally, several men bonded themselves 
for a fixed charge to indemnify the owner 
of a vessel should it not reach its destina- 
tion, and with this as a basis, the early 
companies were formed. 

The development of life insurance came 
directly as a result of marine insurance, 
although preceded by a period of charity, 
during which it was customary to “pass 
the hat” among the friends of the de- 
ceased for the aid of the family. When 
marine insurance had reached the stage 
where it was extensively used, it was real- 
ized that with the exception of death from 
sickness, the lives of the sailors could 
be insured for the term of the voyage at 
practically the same rates as on the vessel 
itself. Reasoning further and still ig- 
noring the factor of death from sickness 
the early life insurance rates were uni- 
form, irrespective of age. 


First Life Insurance Compunies 


The Old Equitable Society of London 
is generally accredited with being the first 
life insurance company of any great im- 
portance. This Society is still in exist- 
ence to-day. Life Insurance developed 
slowly in the United States, due mainly 
to the lack of centralization of the col- 
onies, the sparsity of the population, and 
the uncertainty of the risk. The oldest 
existing life insurance company in Amer- 
ica is the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
(1759) a company formed for the relief 
of poor Presbyterian ministers and their 
families. Incidentally this company has 
experienced the most favorable mortality 
of any company in existence for any 
great length of time. 


Development in the United States 


After 1860 life insurance developed rap- 
idly and like most industries passed on 
(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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through its periods of growth and decline. 
The decline, what little there has been, 
was entirely due to frauds perpetrated 
both by the companies and by the in- 
sured. Accompanying the rapid growth 
of insurance and keeping pace with it, 
developed State supervision. Massachu- 
setts, under the leadership of Elizur 
Wright, the first Insurance Commissioner 
of that State, was largely instrumental in 
safeguarding the public from the alluring 
schemes of unsound insurance companies. 
After the many failures of insurance com- 
panies in the decade 1870-1880, nothing 
of importance in the development of in- 
surance up to 1905 can be reported ex- 
cept the phenomenal growth. In 1905 a 
committee, of which Charles Evans 
Hughes was Chairman, was appointed by 
the Governor of New York to investigate 
insurance companies doing business in that 
State. The direct result was the passage 
of many beneficial though stringent laws 
regulating insurance. 


SocraL VALUE 


The social value of life insurance can- 
not be overestimated. That insurance is 
not for the rich alone, is evidenced by the 
average amount of policies issued being 
between $2,000 and $3,000. By means of 
life insurance it is possible for a man of 
average means to leave his family in a 
better condition financially than during 
his lifetime. Mortgages are paid off, 
children are kept in school, families are 
held together, widows are saved from 
taking menial positions, old age is taken 
care of and young men are taught the 
value of thrift—all through life insurance. 
At the close of 1923 over 60 billion dollars 
of life insurance was in force on the in- 
habitants of the United States covering 45 
to 50 million individuals. In the year 
1923 more life insurance was written than 
in any other one year. The insuring of 
the soldiers and sailors by the United 
States during the World War and the in- 
creased appreciation of insurance through 
the sale of industrial and group insurance 
are to a great extent responsible for this 
phenomenal growth. 


Other Forms of Personal Insurance. 

To the mention of ordinary life insur- 
ance might be added the other forms of 
personal insurance: accident and health 
insurance which takes care of the in- 
sured himself in the event of disability; 
compensation insurance which takes care 
of industrial accidents; industrial insur- 
ance which is, in many cases, the only 
insurance the working man can get; and 
group insurance which has done more 
toward stabilizing industry than any other 
one factor. 


Group Insurance. 

Group Insurance started in 1912 when 
Montgomery, Ward & Company wished 
to insure their employees against death. 
It is particularly significant that the initial 


step in this latest form of insurance 
should be taken by an employer. Group 
Insurance is a means of improving ex- 
isting relationships between the em- 
ployer and employee. It is written in 
most States without examination and in- 
sures all employees of the classes desig- 
nated, irrespective of their physical con- 
dition. Approximately twenty per cent 
of all employees cannot get insurance at 
standard rates because of physical dis- 
ability, but these are covered by Group 
Insurance. 

At the end of 1923 approximately 
$2,460,000,000 Group Life Insurance was 
in force in the companies domiciled in 
the United States. Approximately 
2,750,000 individuals were insured and of 
these approximately 825,000 carried no 
other insurance; 825,000 carried not more 
than $500 other insurance; and 1,100,000 
carried not more than $1,000 other in- 
surance. These figures themselves im- 
press us with the enormity of Group In- 
surance. 

When we add that claims amounting to 
over $16,500,000 were paid last year on 
about 18,000 individuals, we simply ac- 
centuate its usefulness. Of these over 
seven per cent were on employees per- 
manently and totally disabled. There 
were 16,700 families kept intact during 
the period of readjustment following the 
death of the wage-earner and the last 
days of 1,300 workers were cheered by 
the insurance check which came to those 
unable to work. 


Economic VALUE 


From the above figures and the knowl- 
edge that the cost of the cheapest insur- 
ance per $1,000 is approximately $8.00 
and the most expensive several hundred 
dollars, some appreciation of the vast sums 
of money invested in insurance can be 
realized. Anyone investing the few dol- 
lars he would spend for life insurance 
would do very well indeed to obtain a 
larger yield than four per cent unless a 
slightly higher yield were obtained from 
Treasury Certificates. The insurance com- 
panies investing the small deposits of the 
millions of insured can obtain yields of 
from four and five-tenths to seven per 
cent, depending on the nature of the in- 
vestments and the laws governing their 
investments. 

The $8,000,000,000 of invested funds of 
life insurance companies find their way 
into practically every large business en- 
terprise. These include: 

(1) Railroad Securities. 

(2) Mortgages—farm, dwellings, real 
estate, office buildings, ete. 

(3) Bonds—city, county, state, govern- 
ment. 

(4) Purchase and development of Real 
Estate. 

(5) Stocks—insurance companies, 
banks and trust companies. 

(6) Industrial securities. 

(7) Public Utility Securities. 

(8) Loans to Policyholders. 

Railroads are dependent to a great ex- 


tent on insurance companies to purchase 
their securities. Approximately) 
$2,000,000,000 of life insurance funds are 
invested in railroad stocks and bonds; 
mortgage loans claim approximately 
$2,500,000,000; municipal, county, state 
and government bonds approximately 
$1,400,000,000. 

Loans to policyholders comprise ap- 
proximately one-eighth of the total in- 
vestments of life insurance companies. 
These are made at various rates of in- 
terest between five and six per cent and 
are made on the sole security of the 
policies themselves. It is often of great 
value to an insured to be able to borrow 
money quickly in an emergency and the 
policyholders have a priority claim on the 
companies’ funds. 

Life Insurance is being used more ex- 
tensively to-day than ever before to meet 
State and Federal estate and inheritance 
taxes. To have sufficient insurance to 
care for these taxes immediately when 
due, avoids the necessity of liquidating 
assets at a loss or of carrying sufficient 
liquid assets with its attendant loss of 
interest. 

Private loans are often secured by a 
life insurance policy. This has been the 
means of many young men securing an 
education. 

Partners or members of a firm often 
insure their lives for the benefit of the 
business in order that the sudden with- 
drawal of the deceased member’s interest 
may not affect the firm adversely. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 
father of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Meeting Governor Clinton, of 
New York, Mr. Smith was so impressed 
by the necessity of preserving historical 
records that he came back to Philadel- 
phia and at once interested half a dozen 
friends in such a project. 

Seven men gathered in the home of 
Thomas I. Wharton. Besides Mr. Wharton 
himself, there were present George W. 
Smith, Roberts Vaux, Stephen Duncan, 
William Rawle, Jr., Dr. Benjamin H. 
Coates and Dr. Caspar Wistar. 

Mr. Vaux was asked to preside when it 
was resolved “that it is expedient to form 
a society for the purpose of elucidating 
the history of Pennsylvania.” 

From that modest acorn has grown a 
mighty oak tree. 

Thomas Lynch Montgomery, the libra- 
rian of the Historical Society, informed 
the writer that the society’s library holds 
200,000 volumes. 

There are priceless manuscripts, orig- 
inal papers which cannot be duplicated 
for money, paintings, antiques, and other 
works of art which have no replicas. 

At a recent meeting of the Historical 
Society, Hampton L. Carson suggested 
that the money value of the society’s pos- 


sessions is at least $6,000,000. 
This institution is far greater than nine- 
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ty-nine in one hundred Philadelphians 
imagine. It has in it many beautiful ob- 
jects which Pennsylvania travelers would 
rave over if they were obliged to travel 
to Europe to see them. 

Here they may be seen for nothing. 

William Rawle was elected the first 
president of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. He outlined the purpose 
of the society thus: 

“The objects of the society are to trace 
all the circumstances of early settlements, 
to collect all documents and written and 
printed evidence and all traditionary in- 
formation that may be obtainable.” 

That foster-mother of all learning in 
Pennsylvania, the American Philosophical 
Society, offered a home for the infant 
Historical Society in the ancient building 
at Chestnut and Fifth Streets. 

Since then the society has had a num- 
ber of homes, one being that of the fa- 
mous Picture House in Spruce Street. 

That building had been especially con- 
structed for the housing and exhibition of 
Benjamin West’s famous painting, “Christ 
Healing the Sick.” 

It was painted especially for the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, which owned the “Pic- 
ture House,” and turned it over to the 
Historical Society. 

During its century of existence the so- 
ciety had other homes, but finally the 
managers realized the necessity for hous- 
ing their historic treasures in a building 
proof against fire. 

And so was built the exceptional struc- 
ture at Locust and Thirteenth Streets. It 
was a wise move to make. 

Individuals like Simon Gratz, who learn 
the care which is taken of all historical 
matter entrusted to the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, become eager to 
send their own personal papers, records 
and books. ‘ 

In the case of Mr. Gratz, a large num- 
ber of especially constructed filing cases 
were built to accommodate the thousands 
of valuable letters and documents which 
he in a long lifetime has gathered. 

The first paper read before the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania dealt with 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians. It was 
prepared by Roberts Vaux. 

Historical writers from all parts of the 
world regularly visit this immense Phila- 
delphia institution for original data. 

It has become the repository for a major 
part of all the original literature con- 
nected with Penn and his associates in 
founding this city and state. 

The scholar finds there an almost inex- 
haustible mine of information on the story 
of the Commonwealth. It is not second 
hand, but the original documents. 

But with the Franklin Institute, also a 
century old, the Pennsylvania School of 
Industrial Art, the Ridgway Library, Bart- 
ram’s Garden, the Archxological Museum 
of the University, and others, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania maintains 
for Philadelphia a solidity as an educa- 
tional center which is all too infrequently 
appreciated. 
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SUPER-POWER IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


Then why not make the power at the 
mine and bring it to Philadelphia by 
wire, rather than pay for hauling the 
coal here in trains? 

The answer is—water. 

There is not nearly enough water in 
the anthracite region to generate elec- 
tricity on the scale suggested. 

The quantity of water used in an elec- 
tric plant is almost unbelievably great. 

Vice-President Eglin says that at each 
of his Company’s large Philadelphia sta- 
tions, just about as much water passes 
through daily, as the whole of Philadel- 
phia uses in the same time. 

It takes eighty pounds of water to make 
a pound of steam, and to generate from 
the steam say 450,000 horsepower of elec- 
tricity means that only a great river can 
supply enough water to do the work. 

At Philadelphia there is ample water 
for the Philadelphia Electric Company to 
run its output up to the 100,000,000 horse- 
power required by the entire city. 

But twenty miles above Trenton, the 
Delaware has dwindled down to a size 
which would not do better than a fifth of 
that. 

In Western Pennsylvania where the 
consolidation of a dozen smaller Electric 
Companies has occurred, they also have 
river supplies of water. 

The super-power survey which the 
State itself is making will aim to show 
just where and how the natural supplies 
of water and coal can best be utilized to 
generate electricity. 

In places not near our coal fields are 
hundreds of miles of swift rivers and 
creeks. These streams were in pioneer 


days all used to turn millwheels. 
were considered very valuable. 

But for many years past Pennsylvania 
has not regarded these thousands of miles 
of creek and river in the true light. 

They are and can easily be shown to 
be streams of gold. 

Pennsylvania happily does not need 
these streams for irrigation, as do many 
Western States. But Pennsylvania can 
utilize them for creating power in a way 
which can easily put this State first in 
the race of cheap power to turn the 
wheels in its more than 100,000 indus- 
tries, 

Philadelphia is near enough to both 
coal and water to enjoy an immense ad- 
vantage in this electric age. It is an 
advantage of location with which but few 
cities in the world can compare. 

Of course there is also the element of 
electricity on farms. That is something 
scarcely known in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

The results of the super-power survey 
ought speedily to change that and carry 
to a large proportion of Pennsylvania’s 
218,000 farms the best farm hand ever 
known. 

Mr. Cooke found, so he informed the 
writer, Canadian farms where electricity 
was doing sixteen different chores. 

It lighted the home, ground the feed 
for horses and hogs, cut feed for cows, 
sawed the fire wood, and also sawed the 
lumber for fences and buildings, churned 
the butter after separating the milk, 
washed and ironed the family clothing 
and in some cases milked the cows. 

Mr. Cooke insists that nobody has a 
mortgage on electricity. Pennsylvania 
farms can use it as well as Canadian 
farms, some of which more than one hun- 
dred miles from Niagara, still make that 
mighty fall do a large part of their work. 

The Rapid Transit Company is the 
largest user of electricity in Philadelphia. 
It needs about 150,000 horsepower. 

But from that largest user of power 
down to the one who turns a peanut 
roaster, all must be interested in this 
super-power project. 

Public interest should be kept awake 
on this topic. Philadelphia should not 
neglect to capitalize one of the most 
sweeping advantages it may enjoy as an 
industrial center. 


They 


ONE OF THE SIX MAJOR INDUS.- 
TRIES 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 


little mill at Germantown, Pa., now a 
part of Philadelphia. It was known as 
the Rittenhouse Mill, so styled after a 
German paper maker, who was a partner 
in the venture. It is said that only three 
men operated this mill, and, of course, the 
output was very small indeed. 

“A history of rag-gathering, in one 
sense,” is the way one authority has de- 
scribed the first century and a quarter of 


the history of paper making in America. 
During this period there were only a few 
small mills, making perhaps less than a 
dozen different kinds of paper, including 
news print and book. Difficulties in- 
volved in obtaining sufficient raw mate- 
rial to a large degree, contributed to high 
production cost, which quite limited the 
use of paper. 


Rags were the only stock used in our 
country for one hundred and twenty-five 
years after Bradford built his mill in 
Pennsylvania. Almost from the start it 
was difficult to get enough rags, because 
rags from linen goods were needed. As 
the number of mills grew larger, naturally 
the rag shortage grew more acute. This 
was especially true as cotton plantations 
increased in the South, Being thrifty, peo- 
ple commenced more and more to use 
cotton cloth for whatever purposes suit- 
able, because it was cheaper than linen. 
Cotton rags did not prove satisfactory 
for paper, because paper made from such 
stock was found to lack desired strength. 
It became necessary to import staple 
linen stock in considerable quantity. 
Rags were expensive, especially when it 
was necessary to import, and this diffi- 
culty in obtaining stock forced the price 
of paper so high that printers and pub- 
lishers could not afford to buy much 
of it. 

Finally, in 1830, Wooster and Joseph 
E. Holmes of Meadville, Pa., secured 
patents on a process for making pulp 
from wood. Since the process of making 
wood pulp has developed, the general and 
widespread use of paper has followed. 
Linen rag stock is, of course, still used 
as the basis for some papers, but wood 
pulp has proved so universally satisfac- 
tory as to largely take the place of the 
other. 

Real signs of prosperity in the paper 
industry are said to have been first ob- 
served in the days of plenty, following 
the Civil War period. However, the rapid 
development of the business did not 
actually commence until about “1900.” 

But wood pulp first lowered the price 
of paper to a point which was the fore- 
runner of large scale production. It is 
wood pulp, and, of course, improved ma- 
chinery and methods, which have up to 
the present time kept the price well within 
reason. 

Now the questions are: What of the 
future? Will our source of supply for 
raw materials hold out? What of other 
important factors affecting production 
costs? 


Now, when one considers that paper 
products are produced annually to the 
value of something more than $667,000,- 
000, it is very evident that vast timber 
tracts must be cut over or devastated to 
secure pulpwood. And it doesn’t seem so 
very strange that this immense need for 
pulpwood is rather rapidly depleting our 
forests. Government statistics actually 
show that we are becoming each year 
dependent in a larger measure upon for- 


eign sources for our wood pulp and pulp- 
wood. 

Read the following comparative table 
of imports of wood pulp and pulpwood 
into the United States, quoted from a 
recent bulletin of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association: 


Year 1916 1920 1923 

Bleached chem- 

ical pulp tons 52,942 147,512 299,902 
Unbleached 

chemical pulp 

tons. feslee site 368,223 526,049 776,989 
Mechanically 

ground pulp 262,613 232,517 299,950 
Pulpwood, 

COLds eaainas 1,097,577 1,241,704 1,351,963 


Those figures indicate how importations 
are increasing. In the case of bleached 
chemical pulp it will be observed that in 
“1923” the total tonnage was nearly six 
times that of “1916.” 

Imports of paper into the United States 
during “1923” broke all records, the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
says. Total imports during “1923,” as 
compared with “1922,” were as follows: 


Pe eae $85,854,357 
116,137,795 


eee reer eesee 


Exports are comparatively small, al- 
though there was some increase in “1923”: 


re) 


$22,139,064 
25,677,685 


The problem of “building up the for- 
ests to a point where they would be 
capable of supplying indefinitely the 
raw material needed by the paper indus- 
try” quite clearly falls upon governmental 
agencies or perhaps an occasional very 
large estate. 

Future development of the paper indus- 
try also depends to some extent upon the 
further development of our national re- 
sources in the way of water power and 
waterways. There is considerable agita- 
tion for the development of these re- 
sources, but here, again, the question of 
adequate legislation becomes involved. 
Waterways and water power, of course, 
have a direct bearing upon the growth 
of the paper industry, because power and 
the transportation of raw materials have 
much to do with keeping down produc- 
tion costs. If greater use could be 
made of the waterways and, perhaps a 
canal system worked out, much perishable 
freight could move by water, leaving the 
rail traffic less congested, which would 
place the railways in better position for 
the rapid transit of passengers and perish- 
able goods. 
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WHENCE CAME THE 
NAME PHILADEL- 
PHIA? 


Did William Penn name our city from 
the old Greek one in Asia Minor, the one 
mentioned in the New: Testament, or did 
he call it after some friend or kinswoman? 
It should always be remembered that 
Philadelphia as a surname was one com- 
monly given to girls not merely through- 
out William Penn’s time, but also for 
some time afterward. It has been shown, 
after careful research, that it was the most 
common girl’s name of Greek origin in 
the Seventeenth Century in England, and 
the fact that it was also derived from the 
Bible made it particularly a favorite 
among the Puritan families, and among 
those whose religious beliefs closely ap- 
proximated those of Penn. 

The name seems to be found in Parish 
registers throughout England, and par- 
ticularly in and near London, and other 
places where William Penn lived. It 
also seems to have been used in all 
classes of society. Thus, the Lady Phila- 
delphia Carr was buried at Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, England, on May 3, 1639, and 
over one hundred instances of the use 
of the name Philadelphia are to be found 
between 1603 and 1625. 

We find the name Philadelphia also in 
common use nearly one hundred years 
later. On August 6, 1720, William Adams 
and Philadelphia Saffery were married at 
Canterbury Cathedral, at Canterbury, in 
Kent. 

The word Philadelphia has persisted as 
a surname in some of the Latin American 
countries. The writer has known a num- 
ber of people in Brazil named Phila- 
delpho, the masculine of Philadelphia. 

The habit of naming cities in the New 
World for ladies was by no means un- 
common. Elizabeth, New Jersey, was, as 
we all know, named for the wife of Sir 
George Carteret, and the gallant Captain 
John Smith sought to perpetuate the 
names of ladies of all nationalities whom 
he had loved along the stern and rock- 
bound coasts of New England and Vir- 
ginia. Coming nearer home we have 
Queen Christina, of Sweden, commemor- 
ated in the Swedish Colony on the Dela- 
ware, and Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I, giving her name to Maryland. 


NOTES ON PHILADELPHIA 
LIFE A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


TEA 


Tea-drinking seems, so far as we can 
ascertain, to have steadily increased in 
Philadelphia during the first quarter of 
the last century. The first tea to come to 
Philadelphia directly from China arrived 
in 1787, and from that date onward a 
steadily increasing stream of vessels 
brought the cup that cheers, but not in- 
ebriates, from Canton to the wharves on 
the Delaware River. 


On April 5, 1824, the good Philadel- 
phia-built ship, Woodrop Sims, of one 
thousand tons burthen—she was the larg- 
est ship in the United States when Eyre 
and Massey launched her in Philadelphia 
in 1800—arrived at Philadelphia from 
Canton, whence she had sailed December 
2, 1823, bearing an ample supply of each 
of the eight varieties of China tea then 
beloved by the Philadelphia housewife— 
Young Hyson, Hyson Skin, Hyson, Gun- 
powder, Imperial, Pouchong, Souchong, 
and Bohea, to name them in the order 
of their popularity. Think of the cups 
that were brewed from the 1742 chests, 
537 half chests, 500 Ten Catty Boxes and 
400 Five Catty Boxes of Young Hyson 
tea brought in on the Woodrop Sims! 
Twenty-four different Philadelphia firms 
were then importing tea directly from 
China, and in November, 1823, there were 
five Philadelphia ships at Canton waiting 
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You could leave Philadelphia by the 
Coach at five in the morning, and reach 
New York very late that same night— 
the trip was supposed to be made in 
twelve hours. This rapid transit cost 
$6.00 per person—twice what it costs in 
1924 to go to New York in a sixth of 
the time. As a matter of fact, if we con- 
sider the relative value of money, it is 
safe to say that the cost of passenger 
transportation from Philadelphia to New 
York is a third to-day of what it was one 
hundred years ago. Philadelphians had 
fifteen years to wait before through rail 
communication was opened with New 
York in 1839. Our cities, and more es- 
pecially our interior towns, were still very 
isolated. The Philadelphia papers con- 
tain little or no news from the interior 
of the State, though a letter from Lan- 
caster in a Philadelphia newspaper for 
March 11, 1824 states that “Serious com- 


REPEATING MELLON MAXIMS 


Never buy stocks in mines you know| 


nothing about. Shun alluring prom- 


ises about mines in a far-away land. 
None but the rich can afford to trifle with 
oil wells. 
A patent may be only the right to a law- 
suit. Schemers take advantage of every 


“Invest quick or it may be too late” 
the favorite urge of wildcat stock sales- 
men. That should make you suspicious. 

Look with suspicion on offers with special 
inducements in cash discounts or stock 
bonuses. 

Your banker will tell you that “tips” on 
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EGBERT FISH, THE FINANCIAL FLOUNDER 


important discovery and invention, and 
some have nothing but promises to sell. 

Do you want to buy a swamp? There are 
real estate promoters who will sell you 
swamps as “shore frontage.” If you 
buy property, buy near home. 

Look out for new companies that are 
going to sell by mail. They may never 
earn more than salary money, and that 
is paid out. 

New manufacturing methods should always 
be personally checked and investigated. 


the stock market are worthless. Do not 
think you will be let in “on the ground 
floor.” 

The rich man can afford to speculate. If 
he loses he has other money in bank. 
Not so the small investor. Never play 
the stock market on “margin.” 

Stock in companies being organized on 
the success of others rarely turns out 
well. Do not put your money into an- 
other man’s dreams. 


for their tea cargoes. Besides tea, these 
ships brought silks and Chinaware, and 


many other interesting Oriental products. 
* * * 


ILLUMINATION 

A reminder of our ancestors’ methods of 
illumination is shown in the advertise- 
ments of an oil store at No. 10 So. 4th 
Street—Winter Pressed Sperm oil was on 
sale there at sixty-two and a half cents 
per gallon, and it could be sent in “tin 
canisters” to country merchants. Inferior 
oil was used in the kitchen—and much 
cheaper than that for the parlor or din- 


}ing room. Sperm Candles could always 


be had “to light you to bed,” and to go 
into the old-fashioned brass candlesticks 
imported from England. 


plaints are made already against the new 
inspectors of whisky for the city of Phila- 
delphia.” 
* * * 
AMUSEMENTS 

There were plenty of amusements in 
the Philadelphia of 1824. Although thea- 
tres had only been established for about 
thirty years, and many people were preju- 
diced against them, as much on ac- 
count of their danger from fire as on 
moral grounds, the “amusement business” 
occupied the same relative amount of ad- 
vertising space in the daily papers in 
1824 as in 1924. Museums and Menag- 
eries attracted much attention. Dr. John 
Pierce, of Brookline, Mass., visiting Phila- 
delphia in 1812 found Peale’s Museum 


crowded and glowingly describes it in his 
diary. At 272 Market Street, above 
Eighth, a Menagerie delighted the Phila- 
delphians in March, 1824. Here were to 
be admired (at twenty-five cents admis- 
sion) “A Fine Full Grown Red African 
Lion: The Large and Noted Elephant, 
which is both a curiosity in organization 
and a wonder in sagacity; Two Full 
Grown Arabian Camels, Male and Fe- 
male; Two Llamas, or South American 
Camels, a very beautiful animal, and 
unequaled in speed; a two legged Hog 
from Canton, a great curiosity; a wild 
Hog from the Mountains of Peru, a very 
singular and savage animal; a Learned 
Polar Bear and a North American Bear; 
Two Cavies from South America; and a 
variety of the Simea, or Monkey.” 

So there was no lack of amusements 
among our ancestors a hundred years ago, 
even if Philadelphia then had no sewer 
system and the city water supply was just 
beginning. 


A TRIP TO PHILADEL- 
PHIA IN 1812 


Travelers’ diaries are always interesting, 
all the more so when written by those 
whose interests are varied. 

The Rev. John Pierce left New York 
Monday, December 14, 1812 at 9 o’clock, 
A.M., in the accommodation state for Phila- 
delphia. Crossing the Hudson in a ferry 
boat, he reached Princeton at nightfall 
and spent the night there. Then to Tren- 
ton to breakfast, arriving at Philadelphia 
at 3 p.M., on Tuesday, December 15, pass- 
ing over the “excellent chain bridge” over 
the Delaware at Trenton. Dr. Pierce 
noticed people “gathering corn without 
husks, baking it out of doors in ovens con- 
structed by themselves.” Tuesday after- 
noon Dr. Pierce paid twelve and one-half 
cents to see an elephant. This was doubt- 
less Elizabeth, the first elephant ever ex- 
hibited in the United States, who brought 
much profit to her owner, Hackaliah 
Bailey. 

“Girard has a bank of his own, and 
issues notes, which are in good credit.” 
December 17 Dr. Pierce “went to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, a Magnificent, 
Neat and Charitable Institution. Went 
into the Museum attached to it. Saw 
the Human Frame under almost every 
form. The gardens (around the hospital) 
very neat and elegant. Large Brazen 
Statue of Penn.” On the same busy day 
Dr. Pierce ‘went to the United States 
Mint, and saw the coining and milling of 
half dollars. The evening of the 17th was 
spent with Mr. John Vaughan, who intro- 
duced him to the Portuguese Minister, 
the Abbé Correa, of whom Dr. Pierce notes 
that “He has published several works 
(and is a) member of most of the 
Learned Institutions in Europe and Amer- 
ica.” The Portuguese Court was then at 
Rio de Janeiro, so the Abbé Correa rep- 
resented the Brazilian part of the Portu- 
guese Kingdom—Brazil was not yet inde- 
pendently represented in the United States. 
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THE U. S. POST OFFICE IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


An Interesting Account of lts 
Activities 


One of the largest, most intricate 
and withal profitable concerns in Phila- 
delphia is the post oflice. 

The business transacted daily by the 
postal employes in this city far ex- 
ceeds the popular estimate. Burdens 
added to the post office have grown 
heavy and complex. 

In a measure, it has become an ex- 
press agent and a banker as well as 
a collector and distributor of ordinary 
mail matter. 

Plans for the erection of a great 
new central post office building should 
interest every business and every in- 
dustry in Philadelphia, since the swift 
dispatch of mail is a vital matter. 

Outgrowing post office facilities is 
a Philadelphia habit, and one which 
reflects the steady expansion of the city 
itself. 

No people in the United States should 
take keener pride in postal affairs than 
Philadelphians. Benjamin Franklin 
was our country’s first eminent author- 
ity on postal matters. 

When a mere youth he was made 
postmaster of the city and later Post- 
master General for the American Col- 
onies while they were still under Brit- 
ish dominion. 

After independence came, Franklin 
was the new nation’s first postmaster- 
general. His energy and enterprise, as 
alert in the public service as it ever was 
in his private affairs, resulted in many 
improvements in the carrying of mails 
in that remote day before railroad 
trains, steamships, automobiles, air- 
planes and even canals became factors 
in the rapid dispatch of mail matter. 

But before Franklin’s time, the con- 
stables were the first letter carriers. 
It was the duty of sheriffs, constables 
and justices of the peace to forward 
letters within three hours after their 
receipt. 

They had the right to impress 
men and horses for that purpose. The 
system was actually crude and in a 
country lacking roads, delays were 
great. 

It appears that Henry Waldy, of 
Tacony, was this city’s first postmaster. 


(Continued on page 8, column 1) 
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PAVING THE ROAD TO PERMANENT PEACE 


“There appears to be every reason to hope that the report offers a basis 
for a practical solution of the reparations problem.” 
“T should favor the calling of a conference to achieve * * * limitations of 


armaments.”—President Coolidge. 


BUSINESS DURING A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


Fundamental Conditions Not Affected 


We are apt to ascribe a great deal 


of the present unsettlement in trade 
to the fact that there is to be a presi- 
dential election next November. There 
is no other way of getting closer to the 
facts in a subject of this kind than in 
looking up the records, discarding 
theory and the popular fancy for 
glimpsing things through defective 
glasses. After all, the fact that a presi- 
dential election takes place next fall 
should not in itself affect fundamental 
conditions. 

We have asked the Bradstreet Com- 
pany to see what their records dis- 
close and find that there have been 
some presidential years when business 
was very good and others when it cer- 
tainly was poor. For instance, the 
years 1892, 1900, and 1912 were found 
to be comparatively good years in busi- 
ness, while 1884, 1896, 1904 and 1908 
were rather poor years. We find that 
the good and the bad in these years 
were due to other causes. 

The different agitations and investi- 
gations during the present year, while 
they are unsettling and disquieting, do 


not in themselves stifle business, and 
while much of the disturbance is due 
to political reasons, some of these so- 
called sensational disclosures have been 
brewing for months. Other presidential 
years have witnessed similar occur- 
rences. 

In fact, it will be found that exist- 
uncertainties and problems are 
merely cumulating from past years and 
are now taking their toll in the ham- 
pering and restricting of business. 


ing 


We are well aware that many in- 
dustries are, and have been for some 
time past, working with curtailed 
forces and are turning out materially 
less than the peak production. The 
outstanding fact, of course, is that a 
hand to mouth buying policy is due 
rather to the caution engendered from 
past disastrous experiences. 


We must recognize that our produc- 
tion facilities are ample for all needs. 
With this factor, it is hard to recon- 
cile the continuance of high commodity 
prices and high labor. 


(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
PHILADELPHIA LAWYER 


A Perspective of Local and National 
Progress 


Part | 


Reminiscences, like confidences, are 
always dangerous, and never more so 
than when one has lived seventy-seven 
years in the same city. But when, as 
I look back on Philadelphia when I 
began to practice law here in 1872, 
what do you think is the greatest 
change I find? Time—its use and abuse, 
and our relative consideration of it. 

Not nearly so much real work was 
done in Philadelphia fifty years ago 
as today. That may surprise you. 
What I mean is this. Vastly more 
manual labor was performed. There 
were practically no labor-saving ma- 


chines. But how much time was 
wasted, and how little incentive to 
labor! Advertising was in its infancy. 


It was considered indecent to put 
people’s photographs in the papers. 
“New Business’ campaigns were un- 
heard of. Progress was, to be sure, 
being made, but we never felt it in the 
early ’seventies as we do today. 

Take the banks then. <A prodigious 
amount of time was spent over what 
were really trifles. There was no at- 
tempt whatever either to sell the bank 
to the community, or to let the com- 
munity as a whole see why it needed 
a bank. The bank statements and 
what passed for bank advertising then 
had about as much effect as the tomb- 
stones in Laurel Hill Cemetery. It was 
the same way with business. ‘The pub- 
lic be damned” seemed to be the motto 
of everyone. People did what they 
pleased. If today we have too many 
laws, then we had too few sensible ones. 
Panics and scandalous failures were far 
more frequent than now. The year I 
began practicing law in Philadelphia 
what might have been a bad panic was 
stopped when the President of a large 
bank personally refused to lend gold 
to a speculator who wanted to play with 
it. The courage of that single man 
that bank President, was what Vine 
the day. Today we have the Federal 
Reserve System. 

How the city has changed! There 
was then next to no suburban develop- 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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ment. How could there be in the horse 
and buggy stage? Overbrook consisted 
of two or three summer residences. 
The “Main Line” had not yet been born. 
Most of the factories were in the midst 
of the city with their working people 
grouped around them. Little or noth- 
ing was done to teach these working 
people to save. The university was 
moving across the river into what had 
recently been a tangled growth of woods 
where snakes roamed. Mayor Stokley 
was being laughed at for his folly in 
thinking of creating a modern park 
system. They said we were to have a 
new city hall. And there was just ex- 
actly as much discussion about the 
Centennial as about what we shall do 
in 1926. 

It was a hideous period in our archi- 
tecture—neither fish, flesh or fowl. 
Somehow I hate to see the old Public 
Ledger Building go. They ought to put 
some of it in a museum. I can remem- 
ber when it was erected—then the larg- 
est newspaper building in the world. 

Tia correctly, Penn- 
sylvania had more miles of railway 
than any other State in the Union in 
1869. But great tracts of the interior 
of the State were just as isolated as they 
had been fifty years before. I think 
interurban trolley, in fact, electrical 
traction in general, has done as much 
to break up rural isolation as any 
other factor. 


remember 


Our iron and steel industries were 
still then largely family affairs. The 
corporations had not yet arrived. 
Many of the iron and steel centers 
were like the old feudal German prin- 
cipalities—half isolated groups, where 
the lord and master was kind and the 
people all knew each other. It was 
just before the Molly Maguire period— 
but there were plenty of strikes and 
industrial disturbances. 


General Grant was President. He 
was President because he had been a 
General. No human being ever could 
have predicted in March, 1861, that he 
would be President of the United 
States in eight years. To my mind, 
looking back at it all, there was some- 
thing very pathetic about Grant and 
his whole administration. It was a 
time of pitiable disorganization in pub- 
lie life. Taxes had been very high in 
the Civil War, and until about 1872. 
We had a far higher income tax from 
1862 to 1870 in proportion to the coun- 
try’s wealth than we have had since 
1918. There were all sorts of other 
taxes. A revenue stamp on the back 
of an old photograph I found the other 
day showed one form of taxation. It 
was an era of terrific financial ad- 
justments. We had a very high pro- 


tective tariff, but, mind you, by far 
the greater part of our taxes were fed- 
eral—the State and city taxes were not 
so high. 

Civil War veterans were everywhere. 
Iw 1875 they wanted a bonus, and Con- 
gress passed one for them. Grant 
vetoed it. The old General may have 
failed in private business both before 
and after he became General and Presi- 
dent, but he know how to act when 
occasion required. 

I have said there were scandals in 
public life. There always have been 
and always will be. The Credit Mo- 
bilier and Secretary Belknap scandal 
in Grant’s time caused just as much 
of a furore then as now—and just as 
much as that $25,000 loan the dear old 
Bank of the United States gave James 
Monroe the day before he left office, 
which has never been heard of since. 
And let us never forget that no Presi- 
dent has ever been abused more than 
George Washington, right here in Phila- 
delphia. My family keep some old 
papers published in 1797 when he left 
office. He was called a liar, a crook, 
and everything else; the people were 
told that it was “A Day of Jubilee” 
when he left the Presidency, I can 
remember when a certain Senator from 
Delaware arose in the United States 
Senate and said the world had never 
known such a tyrant and monster as 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Perhaps Pennsylvania played a 
greater part in national affairs in the 
early 1870’s than at almost any other 
time in her history. She had very able 
men in Congress, of both parties.. Gen- 
eral Hartranft was very nearly nomi- 
nated for President in 1876. Then, as 
now, we paid a goodly share of the 
taxes. The Civil War had been a won- 
derful thing for our State. It came, 
as you know, within our boundaries. 
Chambersburg was twice burnt and 
raided. Gettysburg was in our midst. 
Philadelphia was the southernmost 
really loyal northern city. We were in 
much the same position as were Eng- 
land or France from 1914 to 1918. 
We had to bear the brunt of it. We 
furnished men, guns, ammuniion, with- 
out stint. Our industries received a 
wonderful stimulus. Our transporta- 
tion facilities were quickened. Our 
life as a throbbing new industrial com- 
munity began. Our shipbuilding and 
shipping were greatly stimulated. From 
1864 to 1876 we ran a regular line of 
passenger and freight steamers from 
Philadelphia to Brazil. In 1877 Gen- 
eral Grant sailed from Philadelphia 
to Europe, beginning his round-the- 
world tour, on a Philadelphia-made 
ship. 

Philadelphia was not a clean city 
fifty years ago. Bathtubs were not 
plentiful. But there were no apart- 
ments. The first one in New York 
started in 1869. The street cleaning 


departments left much to be desired. 
Mr. Shippen, the Superintendent of 
Schools, was dotting the city with 
brown stone school houses. These were 
a vast improvement. Mr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, was initiating much 
that later blossomed forth in our edu- 
cational life. The average citizen is 
much better looked after today than 
fifty years ago. He has better sewers, 
better policemen, and oh, how many 
advantages! But is he any happier? 

It was an era of preparation, a time 
of beginnings. We owe the telephone, 
the gas stove, and the cigarettes to 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876— 
and in my next I will tell you some- 
thing about that Centennial and how 
it affected Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS DURING A PRESIDEN- 
TIAL YEAR 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


We may find the explanation in the 
quantitative theory of money. 

Bradstreet’s Food Index Number, 
based on the wholesale prices per pound 
of thirty-one articles used for food, is 
$3.16 compared with $3.33 for the week 
ending April 19, 1923. This funda- 
mental condition is not one that has 
any relation whatever to the fact that 
a president is to be elected next Novem- 
ber. 

On the other hand, there continues 
a relatively large construction program. 
Building is active, the quarter’s total 
of permits and accompanying value 
breaking all records, but it is to be 
noted that the supplies of material 
offered seem to be rather in excess of 
requirements. 

In most manufacturing lines outputs 
seem to have slowed down. 

These are facts, but it cannot be said 
that they are due to the presidential 
election in November. Rather we must 
recognize that construction and pro- 
duction have been going along at a high 
rate and that it became only a ques- 
tion of time when production was bound 
to equal and even to exceed the demand 
in most lines, with our tremendous po- 
tential facilities. 

Money continues easy; bonds are ac- 
tive; European exchanges, led by 
French franes, are stronger, which in it- 
self, is a good harbinger of better con- 
ditions abroad. There is nothing in 
either of these phases of the situation 
which has any close relation to a presi- 
dential election. 

Bank clearings, strangely enough, 
have been making large totals, exceed- 
ing those of a year ago. It is hard to 
reconcile this feature of the situation 
with the slowing up of business; it 
seems anomalous that if business has 
slowed up so much as the man in the 


street seems to think, bank clearings 
have not also fallen off in a relative de- 
gree. It would appear that the aggre- 
gate of business done after all is very 
large. 

Therefore, it seems to us that as a 
whole business is on relatively the 
same plane as the previous year, and 
if the coming election should be con- 
sidered an influence in any way, it 
should be characterized as a contrib- 
uting factor and not a determining one. 

Hesitancy and caution rather make 
for conservation of strength in the busi- 
ness structure. 

The result of the national elections, 
however, is a very different and more 
important matter. National policies 
of the victorious party may mean much 
one way or the other to the future of 
business. 

It is not strange, therefore, that cap- 
ital should watch its step during a 
presidential year. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE TERMS “BANKER” 
AND “BANK” 


The term “banker” originally meant 
a money-changer; then it came to mean 
one who dealt in bills of exchange, giving 
drafts and making remittances. Not 
until 1670 do we find any indication of 
the word banker in the sense of a 
proprietor of a corporation organized 
to do banking. In the first Anglo-Span- 
ish dictionary (Percival’s), published 
in 1591, the Spanish word “Banquero” 
is rendered “a banker, an exchanger 
of money.” In 1624—just three hun- 
dred years ago—the English drama- 
tist, Heywood, in one of his plays 
speaks of “one Phillipus, a bancker,” 
or one that dealt in the exchange of 
money. In Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play, “Pilgrimage,” written in 1618, 
occurs the phase: “Rogues and beg- 
gars have got the trick now to become 
banckmasters.” In 1622 we find in an 
English law book, Malynes’ “Ancient 
Law Merchant,” the following defini- 
tion of a bank: “A banke is properly 
a collection of all the readie money of 
some kingdome, into the hands of some 
persons licensed thereunto by publicke 
authoritie.” 

An act passed in 1670 uses the fol- 
lowing language: “Whereas, several 
persons, goldsmiths and others, by tak- 
ing or borrowing great sums of money, 
and lending out the same again, for 
extraordinary hire and profit, have 
gained and acquired to themselves the 
reputation and name of bankers.” Dean 
Swift, writing on the state of Ireland 
in 1727, refers to “the daily increase 
of bankers, who may be a necessary evil 


in a trading country, but so ruinous in 
ours,” 
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THE U, S) POST OFFICE IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
He was directed to furnish horses for 
passengers to go as far up the Dela- 
ware as Trenton and down the river 
to Newcastle. 

Delivery of letters did not begin here 
for 70 years after the city was founded. 
Franklin scored a triumph when he 
sent out from Philadelphia to New 
England a mail once every week in- 
stead of every two weeks, as had been 
the custom. 

So 20 years before the Liberty Bell 
rang out its message in 1776 it was 
possible to send a letter to Boston and 
get a reply to it in about three weeks. 

But as soon as our new government, 
under President Washington, got go- 
ing, the postal service received much 
attention. The postmaster general was 
paid $2,000 salary. Post roads were 
built in all directions. 

Yet sending a letter then was an 
expensive business. For 30 miles or 
less the rate was 6 cents. For a trip 
of 200 miles a letter had to pay 15 
cents, while for 450 miles the price 
was 25 cents. 

Postage stamps had not been in- 
vented and President Washington never 
saw one. 

Few important institutions in Phila- 
delphia have been moved so frequently 
as the post office. Since Washington’s 
time there have been seventeen differ- 
ent central post offices. 

The present one was opened just 40 
years ago, in 1884. The one prior to 
that was in Fifth Street below Chest- 


nut. It was inaugurated in February, 
1863, with great ceremony. 

A. J. Cattell, then president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Governor An- 
drew G. Curtin, Postmaster General 
Blair and Mayor Henry. 

But the mail business of Philadelphia 
soon grew too big for that office and 
so was planned the present post office 
building at Chestnut and Ninth Streets 

The government paid for the site 
$1,491,000, which was the greatest sum 
ever expended by the United States 
up to that time for a Federal building 
site. The granite structure itself cost 
$4,500,000. 

At that time Philadelphia had the 
widest mail distribution of any city 
in the world excepting London. And 
the post office was by far the finest in 
America at that time. 

Nothing, however, could better illus- 
trate the enormous growth of Phila- 
delphia as a business center than the 
expansion of our local mail service 
since the present post office was occu- 
pied in 1884. 

In the year preceding that the num- 
ber of pieces of mail handled in Phila- 
delphia was 181,000,000. 

By the end of last year the total had 
been multiplied more than 17 times. 

The increase alone in pieces of mail 
handled in Philadelphia in the fiscal 
year 1923, compared with 1922, was 
nearly 100,000,000 greater than the en- 
tire amount handled in a whole year 
when our existing central office was 
first occupied. 

Our post office is now obliged to do 
in twenty days what it had to do in 
the whole of 1883, although the cen- 
tral post office structure remains un- 
changed. 

Philadelphia handles about 9,000,000 
pieces of mail every day. 


To accomplish that our city’s postal 
employes pass through their hands an 
average of about 16,000 separate items 
of mail every minute, day and night, 
the year around. 

And the amount climbs higher every 
week and has been doing that steadily 
for years. 

The Philadelphia Post Office is real 
big business. Gross receipts last year 
were but little short of $17,000,000. 


And, of course, if it were run as a 
separate unit, the Philadelphia post 
office would show up a large money 
earner. 


Income over expenses last year on 
that total business of nearly $17,000,- 
000 was in excess of $9,000,000. 


Which shows that standing alone 
the Philadelphia post office earns a 
clear profit of fully a hundred per cent, 
even after deducting the total cost of 
all the money Uncle Sam has invested 
in our central and sub-station post 
offices. 


In recent years parcel post has de- 
veloped rapidly. Philadelphia last 
year dispatched more than 34,000,000 
such packages. 

What a burden-bearer is our mail 
carrier can be judged from the fact 
that he delivers about five for every one 
carried by a motor truck. 

In matters of dispatching money, the 
Philadelphia post office carries on a 
large business. 

There are paid and repaid in this 
city more than $1,000,000 of money 
orders every week. Last year there 
were issued over 1,680,000 domestic and 
57,000 foreign orders. 

This country was so well served by 
its banking institutions that the postal 
savings bank department of the United 
States post office has shown relatively 
less growth than almost any other de- 
partment. 

In foreign countries, from which we 
borrowed this idea, the people lacked 
the bank facilities which they enjoy in 
Philadelphia. 

So it may not be surprising that last 
year the certificates of deposit 
amounted to $2,902,000, while certifi- 
cates paid out were $2,642,000. 

However, there was a small gain in 
the number of accounts, 12,977 new 
ones having been opened and 11,110 old 
ones closed out. 

A survey of the Philadelphia post 
office is convincing in several directions. 

First, the extreme efficiency with 
which a vast volume of business is 
handled with often-times obsolete fa- 
cilities. 

Second, the rapidity, despite all com- 
plaints, of the dispatch of mails. 

Third, the ever-growing use of our 
post office for other than the carrying 
of letters and other reading matter. 

Fourth, the post office is an index 
of Philadelphia an an industrial and 
commercial metropolis. 

Fifth, the moderate price charged 
for ordinary letter and parcel post 
carriage considering the distance often 
traveled. 


A hundred years ago Philadelphians 
had no bananas, but plenty of lemons 
and oranges from the West Indies, and 
oranges came from Brazil, then two 
months away. Although the value of 
Pennsylvania’s manufactured products 
was then greater than that of any other 
State in the Union—$5,049,276 in 1820 
—her chief item of export to the West 
Indies and South America was flour, 
the flour export business of Philadel- 
phia being estimated at $150,000 per 
annum. From October 27 to December 
4, 1823, 24,000 barrels of flour arrived 
at Rio de Janeiro from the United 
States, 15,800 barrels of which had gone 
on to Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
Today Argentina and Uraguay export 
flour to Brazil! 


IMMIGRATION 


Will increased wages and possibly 
higher costs of production be the only 
results from the restrictive immigration 
policy which Congress seems determined 
to adopt? 

How many of our readers have ever 
considered how the three million five 
hundred thousand people living within 
forty miles of city hall will be affected 
by this policy—what it will mean to 
each and everybody in our great city? 


Under the law as passed by the Sen- 
ate and House, approximately 150,000 
people a year can enter the United 
States. It is the avowed object of the 
framers of this legislation to have as 
many as possible of these 150,000 to go 
to the farms and encourage the com- 
ing of those who seek agricultural life 
and pursuits. In other words, the aver- 
age manufacturer will probably not be 
greatly helped by this law as far as 
getting more laborers goes. 


Are we going to make up for this 
by increased mechanical efforts? Matth- 
ias W. Baldwin needed more workmen 
for his engine of 1834 than does the 
locomotive of 1924, Henry Disston’s 
saw of 1844 had far more manual labor 
in it than does the Disston product 
of today. We could go through the 
line with every Philadelphia product. 
It has been estimated that production 
costs in some lines have been cut by 
a fifth in the last 30 years—in some 
others, even more is the case. 


Our demands are not decreasing— 
neither is our purchasing power. The 
old woman who looked up at the Wool- 
worth Building and said, “Your ten 
cents and my ten cents built that,” was 
an economist of the first water. Noth- 
ing has been a greater index of the 
increase in the purchasing power of 
the United States in the last ten years 
than the development of the chain store 
for every variety of purchase. 


A celebrated English traveler in 
Greece about two years ago re- 
marked that he could invariably 


tell the home of a returned emi- 
grant to that classic land because every 
Greek who had once lived in the United 
States could never get on without a 
bathtub when he had returned to the 
historic shores of his native land. If 
every returned emigrant kept up a 
market for United States products our 
export trade would materially increase. 


Incidentally, there were 700,000 new 
bathtubs manufactured in the United 
States in 1923; in 1847 it was illegal 
for a person to take a bath in a bath- 
tub in Philadelphia. 

In 1797 practically all the soap used 
in the United States was imported from 
Italy. Last year we made far the 
greater part of our soap, and we spent 
$250,000,000 on it, 
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DEPRECIATION — OBSO- 
LESCENCE 


These two factors go hand in hand. 
It is important to consider them in the 
perpetuity of any industrial enterprise 
—important from the standpoint of 
conserving resources and building up re- 
serves, important also from the stand- 
point of safeguarding one’s credit, It 
denotes on the part of executives, a 
broad gauge conception of their duty 
to stockholders and creditors alike. 

Its parallel ig found in the homely 
sense of a man putting part of his 
earnings in a savings fund instead of 
squandering them, and these factors 
should never be neglected for the sake 
of dividends; otherwise, it might come 
dangerously close to the point of pay- 
ing dividends out of capital. 

We all know what depreciation is. 
What we want to emphasize in this 
paper is its value. Everything is sub- 
ject to depreciation. The trouble is 
if a policy of consistent depreciation 
is not adopted, plant requirements 
might increase to the point where a 
financial readjustment becomes neces- 
sary. There is the concern that goes 
along with a persistent dividend policy, 
taking pride in the fact that over 
a period of years it has never failed 
to pay a dividend. Then suddenly 
it wakes up to the fact that in- 
stead of paying out dividends, the prof- 
its should have been conserved by 
charges to depreciation and a reserve 
fund established for the improvement 
of the plant. For, in one case, it be- 
came necessary to change the manu- 
facturing facilities in order to meet 
changing conditions in the trade and 
when these changes were made it in- 
volved an expenditure far beyond what 
had been contemplated. The dividends 
that had been paid out in prior years 
should have been put into plant. 

What constitutes a fair depreciation 
rate will always be a bone of contention, 
the trouble being that depreciation is 
usually dependent on what profits are, 
rather than what rate should be made 
according to the average normal, useful 
life of the thing depreciated. 

Obsolescence is almost synonymous 
with depreciation. Yet, a thing may 
have a slow rate of depreciation, but 
a very rapid one of obsolescense, due 
to the rapid development in science and 
mechanics the past forty years. 


Obsolescence might possibly be re- 
garded in the nature of a reserve for 
contingencies. Thus, in the illustra- 
tion mentioned, the change in manu- 
facturing methods immediately made a 
lot of old machinery obsolete. So, too, 
frequently patents have scarcely been 
granted and the devices publicly tested 
when some startling improvement has 
made the original thing almost obso- 


lete. The case of the automobile is 
one in point. 

Depreciation should be fixed only 
after matured deliberation and careful 
reckoning of all of the elements and 
contingencies. Thus, it has become a 
well established custom among success- 
ful concerns to write off annually a 
fair amount for depreciation and ob- 
solescence. Any commercial or indus- 
trial enterprise which neglects to do 
so is fooling itself and may be making 
a serious mistake. The strongest in- 
dustries in this country are those which 
consider depreciation more important 
than dividends. 


know of any one of our business asso- 
ciates who are in active control of any 
business at the age of 89, much less 
any who are devising new ways and 
means at that age by which any com- 
mercial concern can be made profitable. 
There is in the United States, however, 
an author who is said not to have 
written his first book until he became 
53 years of age. He is now 89 and is 
still writing stories for boys, which is 
possibly what keeps him young. His 
books are eagerly sought after, and are 
said to have a wide sale. Most of us 
who are fortunate to live to the age of 
89 are supported by what we have 
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Here 


is the center of the Port of Philadelphia and of the Delaware River front activi- 
ties in shipping and shipbuilding. Within almest a stone’s throw is the 
insurance business of Philadelphia and the great publishing houses, and in a 
few minutes over rapid transit lines is the manufacturing center of the United 


States. 


THE ECONOMIC RESULTS 
OF AUTHORSHIP 


It is a little singular that more atten- 
tion has never been given to the finan- 
cial results of the activities of authors 
and writers in general. It is probable 
that if a close analysis were made that 
it would be found that the actual tangi- 
ble rewards of ability in authorship 
are as great in proportion to the actual 
amount of effort expended as in almost 
any other line of endeavor, especially 
when we consider that the brain worker 
receives today approximately four to 
five times the compensation that he 
obtained one hundred years ago. 

A rather remarkable case has just 
come to our attention. We do not 


earned during our earlier years, but 
here is a man who is still in the earn- 
ing class, although he has long since 
said good-bye to threescore years and 
ten. More power to him! He ought to 
give lectures on business training if 
he can spare any time from the writ- 
ing of boys’ stories. 

Philadelphia has been so long the 
home of the largest printing and pub- 
lishing businesses in the United States 
that it is well for budding authors to 
keep what we have written in mind. 

The Pulitzer prizes for excellence in 
almost every branch of writing which 
are annually awarded to American 
authors for success in many fields of 
literary endeavor have done a great 
deal to stimulate the best there is in 
our literature. 


COFFEE AND THE PORT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


How many people realize today that 
two-thirds of the eoffee now being con- 
sumed in Philadelphia 
directly into our Port? 
only brought in 788 bags of coffee direct 
to Philadelphia from Brazil. In 1922, 
this figure had risen to 19,593 bags, 
and in 1923 to 54,664 bags. Thus far, 
in 1924, 45,438 bags have reached Phila- 
delphia, these imports being valued at 
slightly over $1,000,00@, There is every 
reason to believe that by the end of 
this year, practically all the coffee used 


in Philadelphia will be imported direct- 
ly into this city. 

Not merely is Philadelphia importing 
so much of its own coffee at this time, 
but we are also supplying Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg, Columbus, and many other 
interior cities with this fragrant bever- 
age. Great credit is due to the Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau 
for the efforts in this direction. 

It may be of interest to very briefly 
sketch the history of coffee imports 
into Philadelphia. As is well known, 
it is almost exactly 200 years ago since 
cofiee was introduced into the West 
Indies by the Dutch, who brought it 
from Java. Until the year 1797, prac-' 
tically all the coffee used in Philadel- 
phia came from the West India Islands. 
In that year we began importing Java 
coffee direct from that distant island. ; 
It was not until September 18, 1809, 
when the good ship “Pittsburgh” ar- 
rived in Philadelphia with the first 
shipment of Brazilian coffee, consigned 
to Louis Krumbhaar, that we began 
getting our morning coffee from Brazil. 


SUPER POWER IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


A Correction 


In an article on “Super Power in 
Pennsylvania,’ which appeared in the 
March issue of “The Corn Exchange,” 
there were several typographical errors. 

Instead of 1,000 horse-power to be 
developed by the recent consolidation 
of Western Pennsylvania plants, the 
amount, of course, should read a mil- 
lion, and as regards the water sup- 
ply of Philadelphia, the figures should 
have read 1,000,000 horsepower instead 
of one hundred million. 

A correspondent has written to dis- 
agree with Vice-President Eglin, of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, on thi 
amount of water used in the local elec- 
tric plants. However, Mr. Eglin as 
sures “The Corn Exchange” that in 
each of its large Philadelphia plan 
the quantity of water required equa! 
that used by the entire city. 

As to the use of anthracite min 
water for electric purposes, the chem- 
ical treatment of it would make th 
cost prohibitive. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


Percentage of Increase Greater 


Than Men's 


By BERNIcE V. Brown, 
Dean of Radcliffe College 


When, at this Commencement season, 
we read over the long lists of young 
women graduating from colleges and 
professional schools, it is hard to real- 
ize that fifty years ago the colleges for 
women could have been counted on the 
fingers of one hand ‘Today the accred- 
ited colleges belonging to the American 
Association of University Women num- 
ber one hundred and fifty. In our 
grandmothers’ day it would have been 
difficult if not impossible to find a 
woman doctor, lawyer, architect, or 
scientist. The positions of social 
worker, librarian, and _ stenographer 
did not exist. Today our Colleges and 
Universities are preparing women for 
these and many other callings. They 
turn out annually thousands of young 
women ready and eager to take up 
gainful occupations. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that enrollment in our colleges for 
women as in those for men has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds with no 
prospect of any decrease in the near 
future. A 200 or 300% increase in ten 
years has not been uncommon. In fact, 
‘the percentage of increase in the wom- 
en’s colleges has been even greater than 
in the men’s institutions during the last 
fifteen years. 

The flood of new applicants is made 
up of students of various types. Many 
candidates present themselves each year 
because they take a college education 
for granted. To go four years to col- 
lege is looked upon by many as the 
“thing to do”’—in much the same man- 
ner as attendance at high school is re- 
garded. A second group enter college 
for what might be called the commer- 
cial value of the college degree. Young 
women, like young men, find that in 
applying for positions they are often 
asked “Have you a college diploma?” 
For promotion in teaching, college 
training is required and it is made a 
prerequisite for admission into the 
graduate and professional schools of 
good standing A few girls will usually 
be found who have come to college 
chiefly for the good time it promises 
and who go through, care-free, with as 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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INBAD THE TAXPAYER 
THAT OLD-MAN-OF-THE-SEA TALE IS NO MYTH 


BLENDING OF THE CULTURAL AND PRACTICAL IN THE 
ART INSTRUCTION OF PHILADELPHIA 


5 By THORNTON OAKLEY 


France, May 1, 1924 


Writing this in the heart of the | city in terms of France—France where 
French Pyrenees, the snow-clad peaks through the ages, even through the hor- 


above me, the roar of the water-fall 
upon my ear, the street of the moun- 
tain village dotted with picturesquely 
elad figures on their way to mass, I 
find it impossible to separate myself 
entirely from my surroundings, to pro- 
ject myself, uninfluenced by France, 
across the Atlantic to Philadelphia. 
And so in bending my thoughts upon 
the subject upon which “The Corn Ex- 
change” has honored me in asking me 
to put down a few impressions—The 
Blending of the Cultural and Practi- 
eal in the Art Instruction of Philadel- 
phia”—I find’ I begin by thinking of my 


rors of devastating wars, beauty ever 
has remained the goal towards which 
the nation struggles. Is there a nation to 
be found where, more than in France, 
things of the spirit become more evi- 
dent, where above all the rack and tu- 
mult of the tragedy of life, the glory 
of humanity dazzles more resplendent? 
Ah, yes, I know that if one delves 
below the surface, no matter in what 
land, the human spirit will be found in 
all its beauty—and, too, I know that 
in America, with all its rush and roar, 
its skyscrapers, its mills, its blaring 
(Continued on page 2, column 1) 


THE DEADENING HAND OF 
GOVERNMENT vs. PROS- 
PERITY AND THE COMMON 
WELFARE 


Secretary Hoover, in a speech to the 
Electrical Convention, referred to the 
deadening hand of government, espe- 
cially emphasizing the contemplated 
super power projects. 

His words have a broad significance 
and should make us pause to consider 
what they may mean as applied to the 
future of business in this Country, 
since the development of super power 
is but one of the manifestations of a 
greater industrial era. 

Industry must of necessity forge 
ahead in ever-expanding achievement. 
This must be so, or the standards of 
American living must fall. 

Super power should revolutionize 
agriculture, which is but another phase 
of industry; the factors that raise the 
science of farming as a business and 
improve conditions of life on the farm 
cannot fail to beneficially affect every 
American citizen. 

Can the possibilities of super power 
be realized and its full purpose 
achieved, if its development is handi- 
capped by severe regulations and un- 
necessary restrictions? 

There is a prevalent belief in our 
legislative bodies that capital is a men- 
ace to the common welfare. 

Of the more than 11,000 Bills intro- 
duced into the present session of Con- 
gress, it is difficult to find any that 
shows on the part of its authors a 
disposition to visualize the problems 
that impede the march of industrial 
progress. 

Excessive and unwise taxation, for 
instance, is harmful to business. It is 
also absurd because it defeats its own 
object by reducing the capacity of those 
who pay the taxes. History proves 
that it is as foolishly uneconomic as 
“killing the goose that lays the Golden 
Egg.” 

Russia’s industries were almost com- 
pletely destroyed by the deadening 
hand of government. Viewing the 
corpse while begging the rest of the 
world to feed its starving millions, 
those who promised a Utopia through 
the exercise of blighting laws were 
forced to abrogate some of them. 

Her stricken industries are scarcely 
able to move, even now, such was the 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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THE DEADENING HAND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT vs. PROSPERITY AND 
THE COMMON WELFARE 
(Continued from Ist page) 
deadening effect of the application of 

their principles of government. 

Secretary Hoover is a business man— 
he is also a high Government official. 
He knows how industry must be man- 
aged in order to succeed. He also has 
witnessed the sad effects of official in- 
terference. 

Not that all business legislation has 
been unwise. On the contrary, legisla- 
tive safeguards have done much to pro- 
tect and encourage legitimate business 
and save our Country from the evils of 
dishonest manipulation and the im- 
proper exploitation of National re- 
sources. Such laws are necessary for 
the common good. 

In recent years, however, our legis- 
ators have become obsessed with an 
impractical idealism. We have simply 
swung beyond the laws of reason. We 
are a Nation of psychological extrem- 
ists, with a strong inherent sense of 
justice and common sense that ulti- 
mately prevails. 

In the final test, therefore, the Amer- 
ican people will swing back into bal- 
ance, with a recognition of the mutu- 
ality of interests between capital and 
labor. 

They will realize that the best way 
to help themselves is to work with 
Business; that the best way to work 
with Business is to keep it free from 
unnecessary laws that make capital 
timid and afraid. 

“Who is he,” says President Cool- 
idge, “that can take no part in busi- 
ness because he believes it is selfish? 
These institutions (business and re- 
ligion) are the instruments by which 
an eternal purpose is working out the 
salvation of the world—it is for us to 
work with them, to dedicate ourselves 
to them, to justify our faith in them.” 


BLENDING OF THE CULTURAL 
AND PRACTICAL IN THE ART 
INSTRUCTION OF PHILADELPHIA 

(Continued from 1st page) 
factories, its telephones, its visible ex- 
istence all athrong with wealth and 
competition, but scratch this thin ven- 
eer and you will find the human soul 
glorified as ever. Yet as I contemplate 
my native land I feel that danger lurks 
in this crust of material activity, may 
it not at length become too thick, may 
it not at last put out the breath that 
keeps alive men’s hearts. 

They call this practical, this roar, 
this grappling after riches—but, what 
truly is the practical, the useful? Is 
it solely the acquisition of the dollar? 
Is it not rather that quality, that ac- 
tivity that brings about a mellowing, a 
beautifying of man’s existence? Is it 
not something that gives deep pleasure, 
something that touches an inward spir- 
itual chord, holds before man’s eyes a 


vision of ideal effort, an illumined goal 
so bright that shadows in a toil-worn 
world are lightened, yea dispelled, and 
the meaning of life itself made evi- 
dent? ‘Towards this goal the dollar 
may be a means, but it is not the end. 
Leave the mammoth city; dream be- 
neath the sky, roam amongst the hills, 
feel the winds of heaven on your brow, 
and life’s magic wonder becomes vivid 
—the dollar melts away. It is in his 
canyon streets that man seems clutched 
in jaws of the industrial gods. Here 
true life seems trembling in the bal- 
ance. Is it to be crushed into obliv- 
ion? 

No, I fear not for the future. As 
long as ideals hold their sway o’er 
human hearts life will go and on, 
from goal achieved toward goal to be 
attained, piercing dark after dark, 
emerging ever more dazzlingly, more 
pure. 

Consider Philadelphia, Roaring 
teeming city that she is, intent upon 
her modern way, acquiring and out- 
pouring wealth, she nourishes within 
her breast agents for her spiritual wel- 
fare. Agents these are that, all un- 
consciously perhaps to the city folk 
themselves, serve to train, to heighten 
that appreciation for ideals that lies in 
every normal, human soul. These 
agents are the art schools—priceless 
to the city’s, yea, the nation’s life. 
They hold before the questioning eyes 
of youth the lamp of beauty. Send 
forth into the vortex of human struggle 
men and women armed with strength 
of purpose that can never be exting- 
uished. With artists’ fingers these 
craftsmen touch every niche of work 
they find. With wizardy of hand and 
eye and brain, above all with a lofty 
philosophy of life, they prevent an ut- 
terly commercial age. It is to its 
schools, free, untrammeled, full of vis- 
ion, that a land must ever call for re- 
juvenation, for inspiration for its fu- 
ture life. It is to her art schools that 
Philadelphia turns that she may pre- 
serve the glory of her heritage. 

Among these schools of Philadelphia 
I shall mention three,—three for which 
I have especial love and. admiration; 
three which stand pre-eminently among 
the art schools of the world. Need I 
mention names? They are the School 
of Architecture of the University of 
Pennsylvania; the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of Industrial Art; 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Were you to ask me which 
of these be broadest in its scope, I 
could not answer. They form a trio, 
each incomplete without the other two, 
all combining through the work of far- 
flung graduates to heighten public 
taste, to instill and to develop, not 


only in the city but through the land 


at large, an ever deeper appreciation 
and knowledge of the beauty that un- 
derlies all things. 


EXCHANGE, PHILADELPRITAY Marys 


It is natural perhaps however that I 
turn first in mentioning these schools, 
to the University, my Alma Mater, to 
whose School of Architecture I owe my 
first foundation in whatever training 
I may possess. After all in architec- 
ture are found all the arts combined. 
Shelter, next to food, has ever been 
man’s greatest need and to his build- 
ings has he always given of his great- 
est effort. Here are to be found as 
one the practical and beautiful, for in 
endeavor vital to his life man of neces- 
sity expresses not material message 
only but his sense of all most meaning- 
ful. Today in the erecting of our mam- 
moth cities, conserving and utilizing the 
knowledge and experience accumulated 
through the long-gone years, our 
schools of architecture serve as guar- 
dians of the public taste. Foremost 
stands our school at the University. 
Its graduates may be said to control 
the spirit of modern building. Into 
their laps pour coveted awards, the 
greater prizes. Upon their draughting 
tables are born the drawings from 
which spring domes and pinnacles 
which scrape the heavens, towers of 
steel that lift the eyes and mind to the 
Eternal. Here indeed is evidence that 
art and practicality are one. To Dean 
Warren P. Laird and his faculty— 
amongst them that gifted genius of de- 
sign, Paul P. Cret—who throughout 
more than a quarter of a century have 
toiled to establish in America the high- 
est of artistic standards, is due the 
world-wide fame of our architectural 
school 

Of wide-spread influence likewise is 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art. Under its brilliant 
Principal, Hughes R. Elliott, with a 
group of teachers acclaimed in many 
fields, it sends forth its workers to en- 
rich and to ennoble an almost infinite 
variety of objects and materials needed 
in man’s usual walks of life. Recall to 
mind, if you will, a partial list of 
things with which modern man_sur- 
rounds himself and you will compre- 
hend what opportunities therein are 
offered for beauty or the reverse. 
Tables, chairs, furniture in ever-vary- 
ing forms; carpets, rugs, curtains, wall- 
paper; drapery, costume, man’s ever- 
changing dress; iron works, pottery, 
carvings, jewelry; magazines and books 
—ah, what magie power for enchant- 
ment lies in the richly, subtly illus- 
trated book!—the list, it seems, might 
run on without an end. What vehicles 
these objects are, if unloved, for empty 
ugliness; if touched by artist’s wand, 
for unbelievable delight. 

To the looms then, to the craftsman’s 
bench; to the manufacturers’ work- 
shops; to the editorial offices whence 
issue the illuminated publications of 
the land, the school sends forth its 
artists and its artisans. Continually, 
bountifully, they make evident the 
unity of usefulness and of design. 
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To the lay mind, I think it likely, 
the immediate connection between 
painting and sculpture and the every 
day world is not apparent. A building 
of soaring symmetry, towering majes- 
tically above a city’s streets, substan- 
tantially offers evidence, even to the 
humblest passerby, that art and prac- 
ticality are one. Things of daily use, 
familiarity—a dress, a rug, a spoon, 
agaip, I wish to mention the marvel- 
ous field of the illustrated book—any 
minor object of sensitive design—all 
serve, perhaps not always consciously, 
to touch some sympathetic chord in 
that beholder not devoid of all that dif- 
ferentiates a man from beast. Per- 
haps vividly, perhaps vaguely, he senses 
the services of art. But with paint- 
ings, sculpture, the connection is not 
apt to be so clear. Here is something 
dimly felt to be exotic. What relation, 
the lay mind asks, has an exhibtion 
gallery with life? Why should a 
struggling worker of the world be ex- 
pected, at much inconvenience to him- 
self in time and like as not in money, 
to find his way from his simple, beaten 
path into a remote and darkened gal- 
lery hung with curious and inexplicable 
so-called works of art. Perhaps with 
many an exhibition, and if paintings 
and sculpture were always confined to 
gallery walls, there might be something 
true in this, the lay mind’s mode of 
thinking. But all exhibitions are not 
bizarre, moreover the greatest useful- 
ness of painting and of sculpture is not 
confined to galleries. These giants 
among the fine arts exert their mighty 
influence wherever man assembles. His 
buildings, his halls, his theatres, his 
stores, his homes, his parks, his places 
of recreation—all owe to painting and 
to sculpture a vast debt. Here, upon 
his walls; there, e’en beside him in his 
walks amongst the city’s streets, paint- 
ing and sculpture speak to him theiz 
message, turn his mind ever-con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to realms of 
dream above dust and noise of traflie 


To this service our Pennsylvani 
Academy of the Fine Arts sends its 
graduates. First in America among 
the Schools of Fine Arts, under the 
master guidance of its President, John 
Frederick Lewis, it engenders, fosters 
and develops, sends forth at length 
into the world, rank after rank of plas 
tic and pictorial artists distined to take 
their prominent part in revelation 0} 
the Truth. 


I cannot terminate these few re 
marks upon the art schools of Phila 
delphia without mentioning a fourth— 
named the Graphic Sketch Club 
Founded and controlled by Samuel § 
Fleisher—that well-beloved and public 
spirited citizen whom Philadelphia lasi 
spring delighted to honor in presentin, 
him the Bok Award—the school nobl 

(Continued on page 3) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
(Continued from 1st page) 
little work as possible. And finally, 
there are today, as there always have 
been, a certain number of earnest, able 
young women who come to college in 
pursuit of learning, with the feeling, 
conscious or unconscious, that there 
they can acquire a breadth of view, a 
preparation for life, which cannot be 
found elsewhere. 

This continual increase in numbers 
has meant a strain on the finances of 
many a college and administrators have 
had to go again and again to the alum- 
nae and to the public for support. The 
response has been everywhere most 
generous. The value of land and build- 
ings in women’s colleges runs up into 
many millions and large additions have 
been made to endowment for instruc- 
Never in the world’s history has 
such an outpouring of 
wealth, public and private, in the cause 


of higher education, 


justify further support? 


_ This being the case it is not strange 
that the public should inquire closely 
into the work these colleges are doing. 
Should they continue to be modelled on 
colleges for men? Do the results as 
shown by graduates of women’s colleges 
These are 


| questions we frequently hear asked. 


When the movement for the col- 


_legiate education of women began, its 


leaders aimed to give to women the 


| same opportunities for mental and cul- 


tural advancement as were open to men. 
Writers have criticized the founders of 


women’s colleges for thus copying the 
cirriculum of men’s institutions regard- 
less of women’s “capacity or vocation” 
but it can be shown that these courses 
were offered to men not because they 
were helpful directly in men’s profes- 
sions but because they were regarded 
as desirable for any individual. Liberal 
arts colleges were opened to girls not 
because anyone wished to give girls an 
education identical with a man’s but 
because it was thought wise to give 
them a liberal education. This repre- 
sented an attempt to educate women as 
individuals rather than as women. The 
early workers for higher education for 
women as Emma Willard, Mary Lyon, 
and Alice Freeman Palmer, wanted to 
give girls the best possible education. 
They looked around and copied the 
men’s college as the best. The primary 
objeet of the women’s college then, as 
now, was to develop an open mind, a 
scientific attitude toward the collection 
of facts, an ability and will to think. 

Not a few people, including often- 
times parents of college students, say 
that a woman is wasting her time in 
studying Latin and the higher mathe- 
matics. Why it is a greater waste of 
time for her than for her brother, they 
do not say. It is urged by such critics 
that a woman should study domestic 
arts, nursing, and the other vocations 
for which she is suited and which she 
may very possibly enter. Everyone 
would grant that women are eminently 
qualified for these vocations and that 
training is highly desirable but is it 
not as great a mistake to teach a 
woman only what she will actually use 
as to limit her to purely cultural and 
theoretical studies. ‘There is surely a 
happy medium between the two schools, 
the one protesting against any inter- 
ference with the time-honored arts 
course and the other desiring to scrap 
it all and provide in its place practical 
training. To secure the good in each 
of these extremes and avoid the evil is 
admitted to be one of the tasks before 
educators today. It is possible accord- 
ing to some authorities to give a stu- 
dent “general culture by means of a 
carefully-worked-out program of pro- 
fessional training.” In other words, 
culture is being recognized not as a 
thing apart which can be definitely la- 
beled and prescribed but as something 
which may be acquired in any number 
of ways and one of these ways is in the 
pursuit of some organized plan of study 
toward a purposeful end. 

The catalogues of most women’s col- 
leges show a generous offering in “cul- 
tural” courses together with a large 
number of “non-cultural” courses. For 
instance a catalogue chosen at random 
lists the following: Labor Problems, 
Public Finance, Commercial. Crises, 
Railroads, Unemployment, Immigra- 
tion. Can anyone believe that these 
courses if properly taught could fail to 


broaden a student’s outlook on life or 
make her less able to think clearly on 
the complicated problems of our day? 
Are they not cultural in the truest 
sense? Let us suppose that a young wo- 
man planned to enter a bank or busi- 
ness house engaged in South American 
trade. Instead of taking a business or 
commercial course in a special school 
she could enter a liberal arts college, 
take what courses she pleased in clas- 
sics or science or philosophy, and in 
addition elect Spanish, History of Lat- 
in America, Statistics, Accounting, In- 
ternational trade and tariff problems, 
and Principles of money and banking. 
All of these are offered in one of our 
most conservative Eastern colleges for 
girls. It is reasonable to suppose that 
she will take a more intelligent interest 
in the firm’s business than she would 
if she had had strictly vocational com- 
mercial courses or strictly cultural sub- 
jects? 

In the same way a student interested 
in juvenile court work could find train- 
ing for her vocation by taking the 
courses in Social problems, Poor relief, 
Psychology, Education, and State and 
local governments. Yet she need not 
feel she has limited her opportunity 
for general culture. Or take a student 
wishing to work in the field of com- 
mercial art. She could choose the His- 
tory of Art, Etching and engraving, 


Sculpture, Aesthetics—none of them 
“vocational” courses, strictly speak- 
ing. 


Statistics taken from Radcliffe Col- 
lege records of the last five years show 
that about 65% of the students in the 
graduating class knew at Commence- 
ment what they were to do in the fol- 
lowing year. Of this number 33% an- 
nounced teaching, 21% further study, 
18% business, 4% social work and 3% 
scientific work. 

The predominance of teaching as a 
vocation for college graduates is well 
known. This is due in part to the fact 
that frequently it is the line of least re- 
sistance. Many a student when asked 
what she intends to do after college 
says “Oh, I don’t know—teach, I sup- 
pose.” This answer is, however, heard 
less often now than before the war. 
During the war the services of women 
were sought in many businesses where 
they had formerly been excluded or ad- 
mitted with reluctance. While these 
positions are not open to women in the 
same degree as they were in 1918, a 
well trained woman graduate will not 
often find herself disqualified because 
of sex. Many college girls go into 
teaching because it offers an immediate, 
though not often a large, financial re- 
turn. Girls who have had to borrow 
money for the college course turn to 
teaching as a sure way of earning 
money with which to meet their indebt- 
edness. The country needs trained 
teachers and no one would want to see 
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a falling off in the number of women 
entering the profession. The colleges 
do wish, nevertheless, to prevent the 
half hearted acceptance of any life 
work. A great deal more information 
might well be given students as to the 
special fields within teaching, i. e., work 
with the pre-school children, the deaf, 
dumb and blind, mentally defectives, 
and so on. If students could be given 
adequate guidance in the choice of a vo- 
cation, enthusiasm for teaching might 
be shown by a greater number than at 
present. At any rate a student elect- 
ing to teach would know what she was 
undertaking and there would be fewer 
square pegs in round holes 

During he last ten years the number 
of girls announcing business as their 
chosen field has been increasing. This 
tendency has been lamented by some 
as “materialistic” and wasteful of col- 
lege training. But business which 
President Lowell has called “the oldest 
of the arts and the newest of the pro- 
fessions” cannot be ignored by any 
adviser of college students. The general 
heading “business” includes chiefly de- 
partment store buying, selling and per- 
sonnel work, banking, insurance, real 
estate, advertising, book publishing, and 
factory employment management. 

If this drift away from the former 
“cultural” professions to business con- 
tinues, the need for a thorough study 
of the college curriculum will be 
marked. While introducing no new 
subjects, an attempt must surely be 
made to give the student some grasp 
of the infinite complexities of modern 
business. 


BLENDING OF THE CULTURAL 

AND PRACTICAL IN THE ART 
INSTRUCTION OF PHILADELPHIA 

(Continued from page 2) 

serves in the development among the 
city’s less financially fortunate young 
people of that natural bent or yearning 
towards things or thoughts of beauty 
which, it might perhaps be said, flames 
more often in the breasts of the hum- 
bler born than in those more comfort- 
able yet more hampered souls who, be- 
cause of their more worldly stations, 
find their spirits trapped by hosts of 
preconceived conventions. 

The Graphic Sketch Club, to those 
young lives that find their bright- 
starred way into its doors, becomes in 
turn to them a doorway to a world not 
altogether based on bitter economic 
struggle. Trained to look for the 
ideal, attuned to color, light, the bot- 
tomless glory of the sky, the mystery 
of space—above all with understanding 
and sympathy awakened for the hopes 
and dreams, the sufferings of its hu- 
man fellows—the young, artistic soul 
fares forth to serve in the daily prob- 
lems of mankind. 
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REMINISCENSES OF A PHIL- 
ADELPHIA LAWYER 


A Perspective of Local and National 
Progress 


The Centennial—|1876 


Part Il 

The Centennial Exposition in 1876 
was more than an event—it was a pro- 
gram, as the witty Frenchman said of 
his wife’s dress. In my opinion, the 
Centennial was a tremendous force for 
peace and for better international un- 
It brought the people of 
the world very much more closely to- 
gether, just as the great Hxhibition 
at Wembley in England is now doing. 
By the way, I understand that this 
Exhibition cost our British cousins in 
the neighborhood of $400,000,000, and 


11 I can learn it is well worth it. 
co not think the educational fea- 


cures of the Centennial celebrations in 
Philadelphia in 1876 have been stressed 
enough in what has been written con- 
cerning that important event. We 
know that we owe the cigarette in its 
present form to ideas which germinated 
in the brain of a poor boy from the 
of North Carolina, who | 
took his last cent to come and see the 
Centennial, and who saw there some 
Turks and Egyptians rolling cigarettes 
by hand. Today that boy is at the 
head of the British-American Tobacco 
Company, of China, and is one of the 
greatest figures in international trade. 
In an interesting article he admits that 
he received his entire original inspira- 


derstanding. 


mountains 


tion and stimulus to development from | 


the Centennial Exposition and what he 
saw there. Of course, he must have 
been a bright boy to start with, or he 
never would have had the ambition to 
make the journey to Phiadelphia—but 
we never can tell what may influence 


our lives, consciously or unconsciously. 
I have often wondered how much 


benefit has been brought to the women 
of the United States by the perfection 
of the gas stove. 

But something came out of the Cen- 
tennial even greater than either of 
these, and that was the stimulus given 
by Alexander Graham Bell and a little 
tinkling machine, which 99 people out 
of every 100 then regarded as a pretty 
toy. No inventor has ever struggled 
harder than Mr. Bell. At the time of 
the Centennial he was 29 years old. 
The only success he had met with had 
been that which comes from knowing 
that you are along the right path, 
whether you are earning any money or 
not. Fortunately the Centennial at- 
tracted many prominent foreign visi- 
tors. Among them was Dom Pedro II, 
Emperor of Brazil. I happened to be 
standing near the booth when Dom 
Pedro tested Bell’s invention, and as 
long as I live I shall never forget his 
exclamation when he had observed it,— 

(Continued on column 4) 
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OFFICE—1510-12 CHESTNUT STREET 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


It supplements and completes the service of the Main Office at Chestnut 


and Second Streets. 
convenient. 


Our friends can use either office, whichever is the more 


THE CARTOONIST AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR 


Twenty-five years ago the total num- 
ber of well-known cartoonists in this 
country was almost nil. His work 
was reproduced by the laborious wood- 
cut process in Harper’s Weekly. 

Now their number is legion and they 
have become an economic factor of con- 
siderable importance. In the early days 


| the newspaper political cartoonist was 


the whole works, and the so-called com- 
ic artist was of little importance. And 
then the Sunday colored supplement 
was born, and the era of important 
money dawned. 

The New York World and the Jour- 
nal bid up the salaries of their comic 
artists by taking them away from each 
other at constantly increasing pay 
checks. The daddies of “Buster Brown” 


jand the “Katzenjammer Kids” espe- 


cially benefitted by this rivalry. 

Next came the genesis of the daily 
comic It was freely predicted that 
this was but a passing fad and would 
soon run its course. Well, it is still 
running and running stronger every 
day, until most big papers carry pages 
of them. Some of the headliners have 
been very important features in build- 


ing up circulation and gathering in the 
shekels It is the multiplication of this 
product through syndicating, whereby 
the single drawing of the artist is re- 
produced any number of times, sent 
out in matrix form at very low cost 
and printed simultaneously in hun- 
dreds of papers throughout the country 
that has made possible the princely 
salaries enjoyed by a considerable num- 
ber of the topliners. 

One of these receives three-fourths of 
the gross returns from the syndicate, 
five hundred dollars per week for the 
use of his characters in cartoon motion 
pictures, not to mention large royalties 
on books. Some of the larger papers 
pay enough for the service of this ar- 
tist’s syndicated work as to compare 
favorably with the average professional 
man’s entire earnings. Incidentally he 
maintains a racing stable, with horses 
named after his characters. 

Another well-known cartoonist was 
brought from the west some years ago 
at a salary of fifteen thousand, to which 
he added four or five thousand a year 
from royalties on his reprinted books. 
By this time it may be doubled. 
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REMINISCENSES OF A PHILADEL- 
PHIA LAWYER 


(Continued from column 1) 


“My God, it talks.” Enthusiasm was 
one of the Brazilian Emperor’s vir- 
tues. He called the attention of all 
those around him to Bell and to his in- 
vention. He described it glowingly and 
admiringly, knowing how much Charles 
J. Harrah, Jacob Humbird, and other 
American inventive men of progress 
had done for his own Empire. In 
short, Don Pedro’s advertising called 
the attention of a number of men of 
means to Bell, and was of material help 
to him in advancing one of the great- 
est conveniences of modern times. 

Think what the Centennial did for 
Philadelphia. Mayor McMichael and 
John Welsh persisted in their efforts 
until the goal was reached. 

I do not think I have known a more 
unobtrusive person than John Welsh, 
or one who accomplished more for the 
community with less idea of self-ad- 
vancement or self-interest. No one will 
ever know the amount of time, money 
and effort that he gave freely and spon- 
taneously to put the Centennial across, 
and his appointment as Minister to 
England by President Hayes was a fit- 


ting national recognition of his services 
to his city, his State, and his country. 
Sometimes when I read the biogra- 


phies of so-called successful men, and 
of the stories that they delight to 
write (always after they have reached 
the age of 65) as to what wonderful 
things they accomplished, I am re- 
minded of John Welsh, and of those 
with him who brought about the suc- 
cess of the Centennial Exposition. I 
never saw any of these gentlemen giy- 
ing their photographs to the paper 
and tell how they had risen from being 
poor boys to be the saviours of the Na: 
tion. Whatever the defects of the peo: 
ple of Philadelphia may be, blatant 
self-advertisement is not one of them 
We do not need that pretty pufling 
which is the joy of some natures to let 
people know what we are. 

It is particularly pleasant to learn 
that there will be an educational ex: 
hibit in the Sesqui-Centennial of 1926, 
If an old man can offer a suggestion 
it would be that somewhere there be 
displayed models of the school houses 
as they were then, and as they are now, 
Fifty years is a small time in which tc 
change human nature. We may not 
produce any brighter school children 
today than we did fifty years ago, but 
at least we see that they brush their 
teeth regularly, and that the rooms are 
very much better lighted and aired. 1 
should also like to see an exhibit of 
the way in which our highest ideale 
are taught to those children who are 
of foreign birth or parentage,—ir 
other words, how we are making goo 
Americans, and especially good Phil 
delphians of them. 
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THE ROAD POLICY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Leading Position to Be Maintained 


At the present time Pennsylvania is 
engaged in a great road construction 
program. More than $80,000,000 has 
been spent on new construction within 
four years, and this amount does not 
include large sums spent for mainte- 
nance during this same period. This 
State is one of the leaders in highway 
improvement, and the fact that a new 
$50,000,000 bond issue was recently 
authorized by the people indicates that 
the State intends to maintain its lead- 
ing position. 

The greatest influence in the revival 
of interest in good roads was the 
bicycle. A few years after the intro- 
duction of the “safety,” the modern 
bicycle, 1885, a bicycling craze struck 
the country which reached its height in 
the later nineties. Bicycling was 
praised far and wide as an invigorating 
exercise, and the wheelmen were de- 
clared to be public benefactors, because 
they had initiated the movement for 
better roads, and kept it going through 
a national organization. 

The bicycle craze died out as quickly 
as it had come, but the advent and de- 
velopment of the passenger automobile 
and motor truck have kept the move- 
ment going and with ever-increasing 
ntensity. Good roads are demanded at 
the present time by Pennsylvania’s one 
nillion automobile -owners, and —their 
three million additional passengers and 
‘he seventy-seven thousand commercial 
vehicle owners and their two million 
datrons. 

The people of the State authorized a 
850,000,000 road bond issue in 1918 
which was strongly supported in the 
‘lection campaign by Senator Sproul, 
the candidate for governor. State 
Highway Commissioner Sadler worked 
yut in a highly satisfactory manner the 
letails for the expenditure of the bond 
noney, and also for the expenditure of 
ther large amounts, which came to the 
lepartment from the automobile license 
‘ees. He put a stop to the building of 
macadam roads for the reason that 
uch roads would wear out long before 
he bonds matured. It was the Sproul- 
jadler policy that no roads should be 
aid except in permanent types of con- 
truction. All improvements contracted 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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WELCOME? STRANGER 


Read the article on the road policy of Pennsylvania in this issue. We all 
should be proud of our great system of highways, which is fast putting every 
farm on Main Street. 

Maintenance of highways, in its broadest sense, begins even before actual 
construction starts and is affected by: Type of construction, facility with which 
repairs can be made and the inevitable service openings replaced; policy of 
highway officials in charge, proper restriction or control of traffic, etc. 

The selection of type of pavement is not a question merely of longest life 
before replacement or of the “strongest” form of construction, but is dependent 
on many factors, such as cost per mile, long interruption to traffic during con- 
struction, ease and speed with which repairs can be made, ete. 

Probably of greatest importance in protection or maintenance of highways is 
“keeping everlastingly at it.” Nowhere else is the proverbial stitch in time more 
justified. Nearly all well-managed highway departments now use the patrol 
system of maintenance, where definite sections of road are assigned to the care 
of one experienced patrolman, who makes minor and immediate repairs and 
promptly reports larger troubles to his superior. 

Maintenance, however, is futile if use of the highway is not restricted to its 
designed capacity. Excessive loads and speeds and inadequate tire equip- 
ment soon destroy the best road. In this connection not the least offender is 
the horse-drawn vehicle. With narrow steel tires, often springless and heavily 
loaded, this class of traffic pays nothing toward the cost of the roads it destroys. 

This subject of restricted use of the highways and equitable taxation (licens- 
ing) has been carefully studied by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has issued several instructive pamphlets treating thereon. 


THE SWING OF THE INDUS- 
TRIAL PENDULUM 


A Review and a Forecast 


By ArtHur 8. Drewine 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


It is a commonplace of any student 
of economic values to say that a multi- 
tude of varying conditions are oper- 
ative at any one time to work their 
varied effects on the course of industry, 
yet out of this multitude one must pick 
a certain few which are of such pri- 


mary significance that they, alone, 
point unerringly to the succeeding 
stages of the industrial cycle. Some- 


times these primary facts are confused 


‘and contradictory, at others they point 


in a single direction. 

If one had drawn up a summary of 
important economic conditions, say six 
or eight months ago, the most con- 


'|Spicuous single element of doubt and 


uncertainty to confuse the forecaster 
of business conditions was the continu- 
ing high interest rates. Other evidence 
pointed to the fact that we were then 
in and should continue to be in for 
some months a period of depressed 
business, declining prices and industrial 
unemployment. But ordinarily these 
outward effects are coupled with low 
interest rates; whereas six or eight 
months ago interest rates were con- 
tinuing high. They had been high for 
a long period and continued high in 
spite of the slackening of business 
activity. 

At the present time this source of 
uncertainty has vanished. Added to 
the obvious industrial retardation ob- 
servable in our primary industries there 
is an apparent over-abundance of lend- 
ing capital, reflecting itself in the low- 
est level of interest rates we have ex- 
perienced in several years. This de- 
velopment has great significance in 
clarifying our present understanding of 
the industrial cycle. 

The down swing of the industrial pen- 
dulum, besides showing itself in drop- 
ping prices, business losses, increasing 
unemployment, has an undoubtedly stul- 
tifying influence on business ambition. 
The average proprietor of a business en- 
terprise, factory, or store gauges his 
future actions by his present profits. 
He buys materials, increases his em- 
ployees, and builds extensions when his 
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for and payable out of the 1918 bond 
money have this durable design. The 
principle that the investment of bond 
money must contemplate an improve- 
ment which would have an existence 
equal to that of the loan was adhered 
to consistently. 

During the war an increased use of 
the motor truck was a necessity and 
since the war there has been a greatly 
extended use of this method of trans- 
portation. The railroads are feeling 
the competition of the motor vehicle in 
both passenger and freight service. 
What else can be expected with fifteen 
million machines in operation in the 
United States? 

The expansion of truck transporta- 
tion has created new problems in con- 
nection with the use, maintenance and 
control of the highways. Many of the 
roads of the State have been torn to 
pieces by use of the truck. It was 
never intended when the roads were 
built that vehicles as large and heavy 
as railway cars should travel over them 
at high speed. It was and is an engi- 
neering problem to build roads which 
can stand the stress and impact of 
heavy trucks moving at from fifteen to 
thirty miles an hour and weighing, with 
their loads, from ten to twenty tons. 
A Research Bureau of the Department 
of State Highways and the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Federal Govern- 
ment conduct investigations with the idea 
of meeting the engineering problem. 

Another and more difficult problem 
of the State government is that of de- 
termining how much the commercial 
vehicle should pay towards the con- 
struction and maintenance of the roads 
and in what form it should pay the 
tax. The fact that trucks using the 
free public highways compete with the 
old railway carriers whose roadways 
have cost millions to construct has 
caused the charge to be raised that 
motor truck competition is unfair. The 
State receives a very large portion of 
its revenue from the tax which is laid 
upon the securities and the gross in- 
comes of corporations engaged in the 
business of transportation, and it is 
contended that the motor trucks should 
pay more for the maintenance of the 
highways than they have been required 
to contribute in the past. 

The motor vehicle owners are quick 
to point out that in addition to the 
regular State license fees they pay in 
the form of a wide variety of taxes, 
such as federal excise taxes, personal 
property taxes, income taxes and taxes 
on garage and other facilities. The 
frequent changes in the laws relating 
to license fees have been attempts on 
the part of the State government to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
problem, 


When the main roads of the Com- 
monwealth were operated by turnpike 
companies the expense of roads was 
met by tolls levied on the users of 
the road; that is, a sort of tax accord- 
ing to specific benefit. On the whole, 
however, the roads of the State have 
been financed by general taxes on the 
theory that roads are a general benefit. 
During the last few years the tendency 
has been away from the general benefit 
idea and a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the taxes have been placed on 
automobile and motor truck owners, the 
actual users of the roads. Registration 
fees and gasoline taxes are the forms 
of taxation levied according to the 
specific benefit principle. 

Automobile license fees have been 
one of the main sources of revenue for 
roads since 1906, when the law went 
into effect requiring automobile owners 
to pay a fee of $3.00. The average 
registration fee at the present time is 
$15.00. Vehicles are classified and fees 
charged according to horse power in 
some cases, and weight in others; the 
minimum fee is $10.00. Between 1911 
and 1922, $50,000,000 were received 
from license fees. This past year 
(1923) the receipts totaled $15,000,000, 
which was an increase of three hun- 
dred and fifty fold over the amount 
collected in 1906. 

The main sources of revenue for 
roads are, in addition to registration 
fees and gasoline taxes, federal aid 
money and special appropriations by 
the legislature. The national govern- 
ment, in accordance with its policy of 
aiding the States in road building, has 
given Pennsylvania almost $15,000,000 
in the last five years. 

Between 1911 and 1922, $44,000,000 
were appropriated by the legislature 
from general State revenues. The 
amounts from this source at the pres- 
ent time are not as large as formerly, 
the 1923 legislature giving only $24,000 
to the Highway Department. In the 
past these appropriations have been 
used for construction, but Governor 
Pinchot, in making a plea for the re- 
cent road loan, said that the legislative 
appropriations of the immediate future 
will be needed for maintenance. 

Thousands of new automobiles are 
being added to the traffic annually, and 
there is almost unanimous approval of 
the extensive road-building program of 
he present time. With the increasing use 
of the passenger automobile and motor 
truck the normal expectancy seems to 
be that the good roads movement will 
continue, and may, perhaps, increase 
in intensity. 


THE SWING OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
PENDULUM 
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current sales show a profit; he with- 
holds all orders for materials, dis- 


charges employees, and contracts his 
working space when his current ac- 
counts show a loss. He is affected 
solely by the outlook into the immedi- 
ate future, but this outlook determines, 
with an intensive certainty, his capital 
requirements. Consequently after the 
mad rush for credit to bridge over a 
crisis, the whole downward course of 
business contraction is followed by a 
continuing increase of available money 
and credit and a slow but steady fall 
in interest rates. The situation last 
winter and spring was anomalous be- 
cause credit remained constrained and 
interest rates high when general busi- 
ness was obviously declining. The 
present weakness in the money market 
accompanied by high levels of bond 
prices is exactly what we would ex- 
pect with the present low ebb in in- 
dustry. 


Two factors, however, of somewhat 
less significance remain anomalous and 
contradictory—high retail prices and 
large railroad earnings. Proably, 
more than any other single factor, the 
refusal of retail merchants to reduce 
prices and take their losses, if need be, 
has retarded business recovery. The 
unwarranted and uneconomic margin 
between manufacturers’ prices and re- 
tail prices is not to be explained by 
the higher cost of doing business en- 
tailed by the retail merchant. In the 
end that has nothing to do with it, be- 
cause an increase of volume of sales 
and not an increase in the gross margin 
of profit will, in the long run, suffice 
as the only alternative, that will sur- 
vive competition, of meeting the higher 
costs of conducting retail business. 
conditions being as they are, we will 
make little progress in a recovery of 
business until there is a marked read- 
justment of retail prices in accordance 
with the current prices of merchan- 
dise in the hands of the original pro- 
ducer. 


The relative strength of railway earn- 
ings can be explained by reasons not 
directly due to industrial prosperity. 
It should be remembered that during 
Government operation of the carriers 
every capital expenditure had been re- 
duced to a minimum—at first to re- 
lease all available capital for war pur- 
poses and later because of general un- 
certainty. Consequently when opera- 
tion was resumed by the railway own- 
ers every effort had to be made—in 
spite of low railway credit—to re- 
habilitate the over-used and _ under- 
maintained machine. 


This rehabilitation process having 
been largely completed, the railroads 
found themselves able to carry on their 
operations under reduced costs—with 
the benefits that arose 
normal growth of population—reflect- 
ing itself in higher net earnings. 
Special conditions, too, in different sec- 


from. the | 


| the pale cast of thought. 


tions of the country account for special 
results—the agricultural prosperity of 
the South reacting on the earnings of 
southern railways, for example. So 
that the fact that railway earnings 
are out of line with general business 
conditions has a great deal less sig- 
nificance with reference to the course 
of the industrial cycle than the bear- 
ing of railway earnings, under other 
conditions, would suggest. 


Of greater importance, by far, is the 
psychological temper of the people. It 
would seem that pessimism is just as 
rampant in certain industries—more so 
in some, such as the cotton textile—as 
it was in the spring; but all in all, 
there is less discouragement and more 
fearlessness. This is exactly the hu- 
man concomitant, which, when coupled 
with plentiful, cheap credit, presages 
the bottom of the cycle. In economics, 
as in mechanics, we reach and pass 
over the bottom before we realize what 
has occurred, 


Certain industries, particularly those 
engaged in producing raw materials 
and semi-fabricated products, will, un- 
doubtedly, remain dormant for some 
months yet. This is true of those in- 
dustries which produce a product—like 
leather or pulp-wood—which responds 
slowly to changes in the upward and 
downward swings of the cycle. Yet, 
all things considered, the careful ob- 
server must note about him the varied 
and quickening symptoms of optimism 
so far as conditions in general are con- 
cerned. Specifically these may not 
show themselves in clear and definite 
results before the middle of the 
autumn, but in the meantime business 
executives, with increasing courage, will 
be tempted by the large available sup- 
play of credit to increase their com- 
mitments. There should, therefore, be 
conspicuous signs of general business 
revival by the early winter. 


If this surmise is correct, we shall 
have continuing cheap money into the 
autumn. Long-term bond prices may 
go a little higher, but there will prob- 
ably be little change from the present 
level. New public utility and railway 
issues will temper the excesses in the 
bond market. And when there is again 
a demand for money in industry, with 
the consequent rise in interest rates, 
long-term bond prices, quite irre- 
spective of business conditions, will de: 
cline. Obviously then the owner of 
long-term bonds should liquidate them 
at the present high level of prices and 
reinvest the proceeds in either short 
term interest-bearing securities or else 
industrial stocks at their present low 
levels, the decision being based on t 
temperamental attitude toward the 
future. The time to sell bonds and bu 
stocks is when a kind of marke 
paralysis pervades business executiv 
and their courage is sickled o’er by 
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THE OLD PENNSYLVANIA 
HOSPITAL 


The Oldest Hospital in America 


To the medical instincts of Dr. 
Thomas Bond, joined with the public- 
spirited zeal of Benjamin Franklin, the 
2ditor, America owes its first and 
dest hospital. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, long a 
venerated institution, was chartered 
{72 years ago. A dozen zealous men 
iad promised to match with 2,000 
»ounds a like sum appropriated by the 
Solonial Assembly. 

Such was Franklin’s fame as a pro- 
noter of good works that his news- 
yaper articles quickly brought more 
chan the 2,000 pounds promised. 

_ Then it was decided to appeal to 
the Penns, grandsons of the founders 
»f our city and state, to donate ground 
or the new hospital. 

| They offered to give two different 
sracts, neither of which was suitable, 
vmd so those far-sighted organizers 
ought, with 500 pounds cash, the en- 
‘ire block bounded by Eighth, Ninth, 
Spruce and Pine Streets, where the 
nospital now stands, 

» There was one reservation of a strip 
i0 feet wide along Spruce Street which 
he Penns donated along with a gift 
»f forty pounds a year. 

But the new world’s first hospital 
‘ad to battle against superstition and 
gnorance, 

To overcome that, Drs. Thomas and 
Phineas Bond and Doctor Zachary 


agreed to attend all hospital patients 
for the first three years without any fee. 

As a temporary home at first, a 
building on the south side of Market 
Street, west of Fifth Street, known as 
Judge John Kinsey’s mansion, was used. 

That was the start of this oldest hos- 
pital in America, which now treats 
more than 50,000 patients in a year. 

Besides that the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital long ago acquired a tract of 100 
acres along Market Street west of 
Forty-fourth Street. 

The recent sale of about twelve acres 
of that land, coupled with the plan of 
the city itself to spend $4,000,000 on 
the General Hospital, has focused at- 
tention to this subject of hospitals. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital obtained 
$221,000 for the twelve acres sold. 
And that sale was the beginning of a 
development at famous Kirkbride’s, 
which is the popular name for that 
branch of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
which far transcends anything ever 
done in this state for the care of the 
insane. 

It was twenty years after the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital was started before 
the second one in America was founded 
in New York. It was then another 
twenty years before, in Boston, was 
opened the third hospital on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

These dates show that the hospital 
idea grew very slowly. Franklin was 
not only a great editor, scientist, states- 
man and diplomat, but a shrewd poli- 
tician. He made with his own hand 
the application for the Pennsylvania 
Hospital charter, but did not sign it. 

Many members of the Assembly were 
ever afraid that Franklin was, as we 
say today, trying to put something over 
en them. And it seems he did in that 
very instance. 

In his autobiography he says, “I do 
not remember any of my political 
maneuvers the success of which gave 
me more pleasure or wherein I more 
easily excused myself for having made 
some use of cunning.” 

To indicate how far from the center 
of things Eighth and Spruce Streets 
was in that day an early minute of the 
managers said they adjourned and 
“went in a body to view several places 
near the town” for a hospital site. One 
of these places “near the town” is to- 
day occupied by the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. 

In applying for a hospital charter, 
curiously the first need mentioned was 
a place to care for the insane. 

From the very first insane patients 
were taken at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. It was not until 1841, or ninety 
years after Franklin and Doctor Bond 
started it, that the special institution 
for the insane was founded out on 
Market Street. 

Quaint indeed are some of the early 
records of this old hospital which 
started with just two patients. All 


sunstroke cases are registered as re- 
sults of “drinking too much cold 
water.” 

Later experience at the Pennsylvania, 
as in other hospitals, proved that too 
much alcohol and perhaps too little 
water was by far the leading cause of 
heat cases. 

More than one man or woman was 
carried to the Pennsylvania Hospital 
who, the record shows, had been shot 
by Indians. 

Some of the wounded from Brad- 
dock’s Massacre in 1755 were cared for 
in the Pennsylvania Hospital, and, of 
course, larger numbers in the Revo- 
lution. 

In the War of 1812 and during the 
Civil War this mother of American 
hospitals contributed its full share in 
“building up the nation’s wounds.” 

For twenty-five years the wife of 
Stephen Girard was an insane patient 
there and her body was buried in the 
hospital grounds. 

The original hospital building still 
stands and is used the same as any 
other portion of that busy place. 

Thousands know of that great hos- 
pital stretching along Market Street 
as Kirkbride’s, so-called for the 
famous Doctor Kirkbride, who for so 
many years was superintendent of it. 
Now Doctor Kirkbride’s grandson, 
Arthur V. Morton, is president of the 
Board of Managers and is keenly ac- 
tive in this new and great work of 
making that by far the foremost insane 
hospital in the world in all that con- 
cerns preventive as well as curative 
measures. 

Prevention of insanity has only re- 
cently received proper attention. It is 
a curious fact that America’s oldest 
hospital will thus be first in Pennsyl- 
vania on a large scale to devote atten- 
tion to this new phase in medical sci- 
ence. 

Beginning with the Bonds and com- 
ing down through the age of Benjamin 
Rush and Philip Lyng Physick, “father 
of American surgery,’ to the more 
modern giants, including Dr. D. Hayes 
Agnew, the old hospital has had the 
services of our most brilliant scientists. 

The hospital has received no official 
financial aid since 1750. It has now an 
endowment fund approximating $5,- 
000,000. Its plant is worth a great 
many millions besides. 

One of its most cherished possessions 
is a picture. In 1810 the managers in- 
vited Benjamin West, then living in 
London, to contribute a picture. “Christ 
Healing the Sick” is the result. When 
first brought to Philadelphia it was a 
sensation, being considered the most 
important work of art ever seen in 
America. By charging a small fee to 
see it the Pennsylvania Hospital soon 
collected $15,000. This great painting 
now greets the visitor as he enters the 
administration building facing Eighth 
Street. 
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Through the windows of that same 
building you may see another cherished 
object—a grandson of Penn’s Treaty 
Elm. This beautiful elm was planted 
in 1841 and is now a giant. 

It is now 160 years since the fine 
medical library owned by the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital was started. The 
first book for it was donated by Dr. 
John Fothergill. A fee was taken from 
the medical students for clinics and 
this money was applied to the purchase 
of books. This was done on the advice 
of the faculty, including Doctor Bond, 
one of Franklin’s associates in found- 
ing the hospital, and Dr. Thomas Cad- 
walader. Forty-three books from the 
private library of Dr. Lloyd Zachary 
was a vast donation for that day and 
came when the library was three years 
old. Dr. Benjamin Morris’ sister gave 
fifty-five volumes which her noted 
brother had collected when at Leyden. 
William Strahan, of London, also sent 
over some books, and so the library 
gradually grew, and when the first 
President of the United States went 
into office the hospital catalogue 
showed the library then had 528 books. 
The library now contains many thou- 
sand volumes and is considered one of 
ihe best medical libraries in the world. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES COUN- 
CIL OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Special Libraries Council of 
Philadelphia and vicinity was organ- 
ized September, 1919, with the idea of 
making possible a better knowledge of 
the library resources of the city and 
the surrounding territory. 

While particular care has always 
been given to the enrollment in the 
membership of all the special libra- 
rians in our region, general librarians 
and business men charged with the col- 
lection of information have been wel- 
comed as desirable members who could 
aid us in the work and whom we could 
in turn aid. 

A clearing house of informatiqn has 
been established through the aid and 
courtesy of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia in its Municipal Reference Di- 
vision. This has been of great value, 
not merely to the council membership, 
but to the general public as well. 

A Union List of Periodicals has 
lately been started. It is compiled on 
cards, which for greater convenience 
are kept, not in the clearing house, but 
in the Periodical Department of The 
Free Library. 

“The Directory of Libraries of Phila- 
delphia and Its Environs” is now in its 
third edition. This is not a list of 
council members, but a guide to the 
library resources of the region, that is 
in daily use throughout the city. 

Copies of the directory may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Helen M. 
Rankin, 1238 Locust Street. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


The Chippendale Exhibit 


France’s gift of a $50,000 Gobelin 
tapestry to Philadelphia is now housed 
in the Pennsylvania Museum, Fair- 
mount Park. 

This adds a new and striking feature 
to that home of the fine arts. 

There is also on exhibition in the 
museum a fine collection of Chippen- 
dale furniture loaned by public-spirited 
citizens. 

As Philadelphia was the birthplace 
of the so-called American Chippendale 
furniture, this loan exhibition should 
attract unusual interest. 

All things considered, there were 
never before so many beautiful things 
to be seen in the great museum than 
can be found there today. 

Hundreds of Philadelphians cross 
the Atlantic every year and walk miles 
upon miles through the galleries and 
museums of Europe who never see the 
interior of Philadelphia’s immense 
showplace of a similar kind. 

For the student of art our museum 
is a veritable storehouse of antiquities, 
and it is getting better all the time. 

Just now, however, the two centers 
of interest are that huge and vivid 
tapestry and the Chippendale exhibit. 

The Gobelin represents a contingent 
of American troops of the World War 
passing Independence Hall. It is so 
large it would fill the whole side of an 
ordinary sized room in a residence. 

Tapestries are a world of art in 
themselves. Intricate as they appear 
to be, they are yet very simple in con- 
struction and are made upon looms of 
the oldest fashion. 

Helen of Troy has been represented 
as weaving into tapestry the story of 
the Trojan War, of which she herself 
was the prize. 

From that day to this tapestries have 
charmed all civilized countries, includ- 
ing the Chinese, since they have their 
own picturesque patterns, 

It is said, however, that all the great 
tapestries known to exist were woven 
in three centuries, starting with the 
century in which Columbus discovered 
America. 

The Gobelins, which now figure so 
prominently, began in the seventeenth 
century in Flanders or Northern 
France. 

At the present time the collectors pay 
as handsomely for tapestries as they 
do for rare books and paintings. But 
eighty years ago one of the world’s 
most famous tapestries, known as the 
Apocalypse, in the Cathedral at 
Angers, France, was sold for $60. 

It was the remnant of a huge work 
470 feet long and eighteen feet high in 
ninety different scenes. Only about 
seventy of these remain, 

While that wonderful new Gobelin 
attracts unusual attention just now in 


the Pennsylvania Museum, still the 
Chippendale furniture delights every- 
one who knows the difference between 
a chair made by that English master 
and another turned out on a machine 
in a modern factory. 

Of course, everybody knows that not 
all or nearly all of what is called Chip- 
pendale furniture was the handwork of 
Themas Chippendale himself. 


Chippendale stands for the furniture | 


made after the patterns so skillfully 


laid down by that wonder worker in) 


wood, 


As a furniture wood, mahogany did | 


not come into general use until about 
1700. 

At the same time there appeared in 
Philadelphia those famous pieces 
known as “sample chairs,” 

These very chairs form a highly novel 


of Chippendales and they are now part 
of Howard Reifsnyder’s superb collec- 
tion of antiques. 


Gradually the Philadelphia artisans | 


drifted away from the English master 
in details. 
sylvania Museum now some beautiful 
specimens of highboys and lowboys 


which were made in Philadelphia along | 


Chippendale lines in other furniture, 


but in no sense copies from actual | 


pieces. 


Seven years before the Declaration | 


of Independence, Hercules Courtenay, 
a newly arrived Englishman, set up in 
the furniture trade on Front Street, 


very near to the spot where Howard | 


Reifsnyder, now an antique enthusiast 
and collector of rare judgment, has his 
own place of business, 

And after the Revolution, Samuel 


Claphamson, another carver from Lon- | 


con, opened his shop in Market Street 
in that block where dwelt President 
George Washington. 

He advertised all kinds of furniture, 
sideboards, round tables, oval break- 
fast tables, bamboo and other fancy 
chairs. 

These oval affairs suggest that the 
pioneer Philadelphia furniture maker 
was turning out things in the manner 
of Heppelwhite as well as of Chippen- 
dale, 


Among the notable exhibits is a card | 


table owned by John Cadwalader. This 
very table appears in a portrait of his 
great grandfather, General John Cad- 
walader, painted before the Revolu- 
tion. 

A giant grandfather’s clock, another 
of Mr. Reifsnyder’s possessions, is in 
the exhibition. It is almost eight feet 
tall and was the product of Edward 
Duffield, who died before the Battle of 
Lexington was fought, and who vied 
with the great David Rittenhouse him- 
self as a clockmaker. 

Space here prevents a review of all 
the beautiful lists of furniture loaned 
by twenty-five different ladies and 
gentlemen, including Mrs. Pierre S. du 


You may see in the Penn- | 


selling? 


Pont, of Delaware, and the notable ex- 
hibits of Mr. John D. Mcllhenny and 
Mr. George D. Widener, of this city, 
and Mr. Luke Vincent Lockwood, of 
New York. 


But there is one significant thing 
which the observant man or woman 
notices. Many languages are spoken 
in the Pennsylvania Museum. That 
proves it is the mecca of the recently 
arrived residents of Philadelphia. 

Anyone who admires the beautiful 
and the antique can spend days out 
there. For, besides the tapestries and 
this particular exhibit of furniture in 


_the Chippendale style, there are superb 


art objects from all lands and many 
ages. 

Rare silver, tiles, furniture, various 
fabrics and, of course, the notable col- 


feature of the present loan exhibition | ection APN oideg ee Le 


what awaits the visitor. 


AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS AS EXPORTERS 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 
most severe critics of Americans in 
export trade are Americans. It is so 
easy to criticise and every mis- 
take, every dishonest act of irrespon- 
sible concerns is seized upon with 
avidity and sent broadcast over the 
country until the average man, who has 
only an academic interest in our coun- 
try’s trade, is convinced that American 
manufacturers are, in the main, nar- 
row-minded, ignorant, careless and dis- 
honorable in their dealings with over- 
seas importers and merchants. 


“Why,” is frequently asked, “does a 
manufacturer who is keen, progressive 


_and intelligent in the conduct of his 


domestic business lose all the sense 
with which he was born or which he 
has acquired when he enters foreign 
business?” ‘The answer is, “He doesn’t.” 
Has the export trade of this country 
been built up from $1,425,000,000 to 
$4,091,000,000 in twenty years by a lot 
of addle-pated incompetents? Has the 
appellation “Made in America” come 
to be generally accepted the world over 
as a guarantee of high quality and 
henest manufacture through dishonest 
or even poorly conceived methods of 
Baldwin locomotives are pull- 
ing trains on foreign railroads, Stetson 
hats are the standard of style and qual- 
ity in hundreds of foreign cities, the 
S. S. White dental goods are demanded 
by dentists in all parts of the globe, 
Disston saws are known nearly every- 
where and are buzzing away in the re- 
motest forests of every country. 
American typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines and many thousands of other 
articles, the products of the factories 
of the United States, are exported to 
practically all civilized and to many 
semi-civilized countries. 


Moreover, it is not only specialties, 
in which, it may be claimed, the de- 
mand is due to the genius of American 
invention rather than to salesmanship 
or business acumen, which are being 
shipped to the four points of the com- 
pass. In many staple products which 
meet keen price and quality competi- 
tion, American manufacturers are hold- 
ing their own in spite of the much- 
vaunted selling methods of European 
manufacturers. Notwithstanding ad- 
verse rates of exchange, despite the ad- 
vantages of lower labor costs enjoyed 
by their foreign competitors, American 
manufacturers are surely and steadily 
forging ahead in hundreds of branches 
of trade. 


Yes, and strange as it may appear, 
some American manufacturers know 
how to pack and when they learn the 
requirements, and are informed regard- 
ing the handling of their goods in 
transit, they pack much more scientifi- 
cally than manufacturers in other 
countries. Americans do not seem to 
know that all this is true, but fortu- 
nately, there are a lot of foreign im- 
porters and merchants who do know 
and who want American goods because 
they know. 


The Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum has evidence of the faith of the 
well-informed foreign merchants in the 
quality of American goods and in the 
integrity and business ability of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, in the thousands of 
inquiries coming to it from all quarters 
of the globe, and for almost every 
kind of manufactured product. A 
glance over a number of letters re- 
cently received and answered by the 
museum’s Foreign Trade Bureau shows 
inquiries for barbed wire for Ecuador, 
soda fountains for Cuba, hosiery for 
ihe Dutch West Indies, automobile 
supplies for Greece, blacksmiths’ tools 
for Chile, box-making machinery for 
Portugal, glassware for India, furni- 
ture for Mexico, lard for Denmark, 
dry goods for Porto Rica, shirts and 
collars for Colombia, office supplies for 
Argentina, furniture for Guatemala, 
rice machinery for Haiti, radio ap- 
paratus for Italy, mining machinery 
for South Africa and a long list of 
products for Australia and New ted 
land. In fact, an analysis of the i 
quiries coming to the Commercial Mu- 
scum in one month shows requests co I- 
ing from almost every country and a 
nearly every kind of manufactured 
goods. ; 

Of course, all these inquiries do not 
lead to business, but they do demon- 
strate the desire on the part of forei 
houses to establish American connec- 
tions, and this desire is largely born of 
a confidence in the character of Amer 
can goods and of their makers. 


Dupiey Bartiett, 


Chief, Foreign Trade = 
The Commercial Musewm. 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL 
COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pioneer in Its Field 


To be first in the field of science 
has been a Philadelphia habit. Here 
botany was first taught in America. 

In Philadelphia was started the 
first medical college, the first law 
school and the first school of phar- 
macy. 

American chemistry had in Phila- 
delphia its real birth, and in line with 
these other firsts here was established 
ithe first hospital on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

When a new school of medicine, 
known as homeopathy, was founded 
by Hahnemann, Philadelphia was 
selected as the spot to place its first 
American medical school. 

Another important first for Phila- 
delphia was the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. In fact, this 
was not only the first woman’s medi- 
cal college in the United States, but 
\the world. 

This college for the medical educa- 
ition of women was_ incorporated 
‘seventy years ago last March. It was 
not created by women, but by men, 

Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, of Chester 
County, was the originator. He got 
‘the idea for his revolutionary move 
from an older sister in whose judg- 
ment Doctor Fussell had the greatest 
confidence. 

There had, up to 1850, been no 
woman physician anywhere. Hence 
the new college was met with a storm 
of opposition and ridicule. Medicine 
was a science supposed to belong 
wholly to man, but that was two 
generations before woman franchise 
became universal in America. 

Now that women are successful in 
every business and all the professions, 
the opposition to the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania appears 
all the more strange. 

_ The incorporators of that new col- 
lege selected William J. Mullen for 
its first president. He obtained 
possession of the rear portion of the 
building No. 627 Arch Street. 

There, on October 10, 1850, the 
doors were opened to women medical 
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ON’T WORRY about the effects of the election on 
business. Thirty-one presidential elections have come 

and gone and the United States is still forging ahead. 
The farmer is a conservative and, as a class, can be 
depended upon to uphold what is best for the country. 
Higher agricultural prices have eliminated many of the 
farmer’s troubles, thus helping both the political situation 


and business in general. 


Broad fields of purchasing in sections that have been 
compelled to strictly economize for several years will now 
be opened and this will reflect increased business all along 


the line. 


Keep down costs as much as possible, go after the 
business and don’t neglect the Philadelphia field. 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 
—PAST AND PRESENT 


An Interesting and Varied 
History 


We are very glad to learn that Mr. 
Charles J. Cohen is shortly to issue a 
revised edition of his very interesting 
book on “Rittenhouse Square—Past 
and Present,” which was first pub- 
lished in Philadelphia two years ago. 
Philadelphians of future generations 
will find few reference books more 
useful than this; in fact, there are very 
few historical works that have ever 
been written about any city in the 
United States which are so filled with 
real interesting and useful informa- 
tion as is this work of Mr, Cohen’s. 
It is not a real estate catalogue, or an 
attempt to exalt the lives of a few 
people, but is a simple, accurate 
record of the men and women who 
have lived in and around one of the 
most interesting public squares in 
Philadelphia during the last hundred 


' years, since Rittenhouse Square began 


to exist in 1816. 

Mr. Cohen supplies us with detailed 
accounts of the activity and family 
connections of many of the most 
prominent people who have lived in 
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A SKETCH OF 
CUBA TODAY 


Commercial and Other 
Impressions 


Ever since May 30, 1783, when the 
Continental Congress meeting at 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets elected 
Oliver Pollock, of Philadelphia, “our 
commercial agent at the city and port 
of Havana, to assist the American 
traders with your advice,’ the rela- 
tions of the United States, and 
especially Philadelphia, with Cuba 
bave been very close. Our contacts 
with Cuba have increased in exact 
ratio to the improvement of our com- 
munications with her. In the sailing- 
ship days Havana was not much fur- 
ther from Spain than from Philadel- 
phia. Today we can reach the Pearl 
of the Antilles in fifty-four hours by 
rail and ferry boat. 

Several changes meet the eye of 
the traveler who has not visited Cuba 
for eight years. Chief among them is 
what a friend of the writer called the 
U. S.-ization of the island. Our 
national sports have conquered the 
Cubans fully as much as any other of 
our exports. Pages of the Havana 
dailies are given over to baseball 


(Continued on page 2, column 2) 


THE KNITTED 
OUTERWEAR 
INDUSTRY 


Its Development and Growth 


Notr.—The meeting of the National Convention 
of the Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia gives timeliness to this article. 


Until recently New York and 
Brooklyn have been under the mis- 
apprehension that it was they who 
created the knitted outerwear in- 
dustry. The headquarters of the 
organization is today in New York, 
to be sure; and it is doing valuable 
work, both by protecting their in- 
terests at Washington and in further- 
ing them among retailers and con- 
sumers. At the time, however, of the 
coming of the National Convention to 
Philadelphia it is suitable to note that 
here, after all, were the pioneers, 

Although searches for information 
in the technical libraries of Philadel- 
phia would probably find less infor- 
mation about the knitting industry 
than about other branches of the tex- 
tile arts, yet here was born the knitted 
outerwear manufacture between 90 
and 100 years ago. Here it survives 
today, represented by some of the 
most prosperous plants in the United 
States, as well as by an organization 
of Master Knitters, Dyers and others 
identified with the trade, which nu- 
merically outranks the other chapters 
of the National Association of Knitted 
Outerwear Manufacturers. 

It has not been many years that the 
term “knitted outerwear” has been 
used, for knitting had always been 
considered generically without  re- 
solving into its parts the great indus- 
try which began at Cohoes, New 
York, a century ago. But the Mohawk 
Valley has remained a center chiefly 
for the manufacture of hosiery, and 
particularly underwear. To Philadel- 
phia falls the honor of having 
mothered the first mills to make 
knitted garments for external wear. 

John Button, grandfather of the 
late Conyers Button, a prominent re- 
tired textile manufacturer, was ap- 
parently one of the first to organize 
the production of knitted garments 
with a view to joint manufacture and 
distribution, and it is very probable 
that he imported the first knitting 
frame from England. 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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(Continued from page 1, column 4) 

German and English speaking 
knitters and weavers, who had been 
working independently on their home 
knitting frames, and on strictly hand- 
made goods, associated themselves 
with John R. Fisher, about 1826, in 
his new mill, at what is now Hight- 
eenth Street and Fisher’s Avenue. 

Jerseys and coarse-knitted “pea- 
jackets” for mariners, laborers and 
the like were the principal garments 
offered, with petticoats of doubtful 
fit but unquestioned warmth, for the 
ladies. 

However, the industry progressed, 
and in 1856 we know George Peberdy 
started at Fourth and Girard Avenue 
with less than half a dozen hand- 
operated circular machines, making 
shawls, hoods, wristlets, cardigan 
sweaters and mittens. As may be 
conjectured by those unacquainted 
with knitting terms, the circular 
machine produced a tube of fabric, 
in varying sizes, which was cut open 
and shaped to various requirements, 
and controlled as to pattern, so that 
some quite complicated “open-work” 
effects could be achieved. The 
Peberdy name still survives in the 
Peberdy Mill operated by the grand- 
son of its founder, in an old stone 
and stucco plant, part of which was 
once a distillery, on the “gut” off of 
East Penn Street, near Belfield 
Avenue, close to Wister Station on 
the Reading Railway’s Germantown 
branch. 

Cardigan knitting machines were 
first put under power by this firm 
when it occupied an old stable and 
small brick building on Ashmead 
Street, where the Royal Ascot Mills 
now stand. This was in 1869, but 
the Martin Landenberger Mill, we 
are told, was operating with a fifteen- 
horse-power engine more than twenty 
years earlier. This plant was in 
Kensington, at Frankford Avenue 
and Wildey Street. Landenberger, a 
doughty immigrant from the Chem- 
nitz district, brought over machinery 
and many valuable ideas, from both 
Swiss and German knitters, and the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger of 1857 
records that he employed 500 hands 
in knitting and weaving. He was in- 
defatigable in improving his ma- 
chinery, and made most of his own, 
once he got his plant under way. 
At one time he is said to have used 
more than a quarter million pounds 
of wool yearly, a tremendous con- 
sumption for one plant at that time. 

Another name identified with old- 
time knitting activities is that of 
William Allen, whose successors own 
and operate the J. & B. Allen mill, 
at 4980 Sheldon Street, Germantown. 
The story of William Allen’s early 


struggles, after he broke away from 
a steady “job” in the Fisher mill, in- 
cludes more than one tale of sup- 
plies lent by kindly neighbors; yet the 
magnificent property on which is 
built the rambling old structure still 
bearing the Allen name was part of 
a thousand-acre purchase of German- 
town land, largely located between 
Germantown Avenue and the Read- 
ing Railway branch. 

Just as the Civil War gave the 
knitted outerwear industry its first 
big impetus in the United States, so 
the World War brought it, in its 
more modern aspect, a tremendous 
boom. The industry was credited 
with a capital investment of more 
than $100,000,000 in 1920, nearly 
double what it was in 1914. 

The slump was hard on many 
knitters, some of them men of little 
originality, and others ethically at 
sea in the midst of easy profits. But 
the industry is one of nation-wide 
importance. Its products are ex- 
ported to all the Latin-American and 
many other lands, 

There is today a greater striving 
for artistic and fabric excellence, and 
a slow but effective weeding out of 
unscrupulous and unoriginal produc- 
tive enterprise, which is gradually 
shaking this prosperous industry back 
into its shoes. William Portner, 
President of the Franklin Sweater 
Mills, and of the Philadelphia Branch 
ef the Knitted Outerwear Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has sounded a call 
to consider seriously the founding of 
a National Research Bureau for the 
industry in Philadelphia. It is a 
move to which responsible persons 
interested in the prosperity of the 
textile industries will doubtless give 
serious thought. 

The national organization, coming 
to Philadelphia for a few days, will 
come not only to talk profits but to 
make a pilgrimage to Valley Forge, 
and perhaps to some of the old mill 
sites in Germantown and Kensington 
—there to be reminded that behind 
the opportunities of today was laid a 
patiently built roadway of American 
industrial progress. 


A SKETCH OF CUBA TODAY 


(Continued from page 1, column 8) 


news. The newer office buildings are 
replicas of those in our larger cities. 
None of your breakfast in a Havana 
hotel comes from Cuba except the 
fruit. Sugar is not a constitutional 
monarch, It is a greater despot over 
this fair island than General Weyler 
ever was. Tobacco is a minor ruler, 
and henequen is decidedly third in 
the list of Cuban products. 

As regards the opportunities in 
Cuba for the sale of United States 


goods, with the development of the 
car-ferry service from Key West dur- 
ing the last few years Cuba has be- 
come practically domestic territory 
as far as our manufacturers are 
concerned. During the month of 
July more than 800 carloads of 
freight moved to Cuba on the South- 
ern Railway System alone, and the 
percentage for other railway systems 
is equally high. The freight yards in 
Havana might almost be those around 
some United States city of 400,000 
people. Here we see freight cars 
from almost every railroad in the 
United States. A number of these 
are refrigerator cars, and have 
brought into Cuba large amounts of 
fresh eggs, vegetables and _ food- 
stuffs of all kinds. 

During the twelve months ending 
June 30th, 1924, the United States 
exported nearly $200,000,000 worth of 
merchandise to Cuba, and since there 
ere 4,000,000 people in Cuba, practi- 
cally every inhabitant of the island 
bought $50 worth of goods. Practi- 
cally every article of wearing apparel 
comes from the United States. There 
is naturally an extremely good busi- 
ness in sugar machinery and in equip- 
isent of almost every kind and de- 
scription for the sugar mills. This 
embraces quite a large amount of 
hardware, as well as rails and many 
other articles. The newer style of 
buildings being erected in Havana 
calls for more and more United 
States products. 

There is a particularly large field 
for canned goods; in fact, for 
groceries of almost every description. 
With the development of the sugar 
industry the island seems to be less 
and less self-reliant as regards raising 
its own foodstuffs. With the increas- 
ing winter population, and the con- 
venience of travel to and from the 
United States, the demand for such 
articles from the North seems to give 
every promise of constantly growing. 

There is probably no country in the 
world which is so dependent on one 
crop as is Cuba, and there is always 
a certain danger of over-production, 
just as is the case with every one- 
crop country in the world. Cuba is 
today in many ways in the same situa- 
tion as were the Southern States of 
the United States thirty years ago, 
with their dependence on _ cotton, 
and another comparison could be 
made with the reliance of certain 
parts of Brazil on coffee at this time. 

It has often seemed surprising to 
the writer that more attempts were 
not made to cultivate such tropical 
articles as camphor, vanilla and 
spices of all kinds in Cuba. There 
would seem to be a particularly good 
opportunity for the development of 
camphor, as well as a number of other 
articles which would appear adapted 
to its climate and soil. 


A hundred years ago a large part 
cf the coffee consumed in Philadel-— 
phia came from Cuba. Today the 
amount raised in the island is not 
very great. It possesses, however, a 
delicious flavor, and should be more 
widely known in the United States. 

It is very interesting to look back 
and see how, during the last twenty- 
five years, United States influences 
have penetrated the island. During 
the Spanish occupation a great many 
young men were sent to Spain and to— 
Europe to study. Today almost all 
of them come to the United States. 
The island seems to have swung more 
and more into the orbit of its great 
northern neighbor. While preserving 
its political independence, which it is 
to be hoped always will be main- 
tained, the books that are read and 
the tendencies of the younger genera- 
tion seem more inclined northward 
than eastward. 

We have a great responsibility in 
Cuba, but it is the responsibility of a 
sincere friend. A great deal of good 
work is being done by the American — 
schools in the island in teaching the 
people English, and in giving them 
a knowledge of the best that the 
United States stands for. | 

A trip to Cuba is quite worth while, 
and it is to be hoped that many of 
our readers will enjoy it. 


A CORN EXCHANGE 
DEPOSITOR FOR 
FIFTY-NINE YEARS 


Although Shakespeare never men-— 
tions the word “bank” in our modern 
sense, when he wrote about “old 
friends thou hast in their adoption 
tried—grapple them to thy soul like 
hoops of steel” is true in banking as 
in any other profession. 

Sarah Lady Jersey, for fifty years 
the moving spirit in Coutt’s Bank in 
London, is said to have remarked that 
her oldest depositors were not merely 
respectable, but progressive enough 
to stay with those who made every 
effort to help them. 

So, when one of our depositors, 
Mr. Joseph C. Gill, recently reported 
that he had made his initial deposit 
in this bank in 1869, it brought to the 
fore the thought that there is such a 
thing as loyalty; that there is a senti- 
ment that attaches even to a business” 
friendship dating back fifty-five years, 

We thought that this friend must 
be our oldest depositor until we re- 
called that E. F. Houghton & Co. of 
Philadelphia opened their account 
with this bank in 1865, fifty-nine 
years ago, and are still numbered 
among our valued clients. We ar 
glad to publish this as something un 
usual in modern business relationships. 
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RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 
—PAST AND PRESENT 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
Philadelphia during the last century, 
but he does not omit the mention of 
a great many of those who have 
formed the background of our busi- 
ness life, and whose careers are just 
as interesting as those who have 
achieved very marked prominence. 


A witty visitor to Philadelphia once 
remarked that Rittenhouse Square 
was the abiding place of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and this remark was 
not far wrong, when we consider that 
three of its most distinguished Presi- 
dents—Thomas A. Scott, Alexander 
J. Cassatt and John Edgar Thomson 
—lived there, as well as Mr. James 
S. Fahnestock, for many years Treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Space prevents our discussing or 
even mentioning a great many of the 
other people who have been residents 
there. To allude to but a few, we find 
Mrs. Sarah Josephas Hale, the 
wuthoress, as well as Mrs. Ellen 
Duane Gillespie, who was so active in 
°romoting the women’s participation 
a the great Centennial of 1876. 


Almost every phase of this city’s 
ife was represented around the 
Square. Here lived, at one time, 
Major Alfred Mordecai, one of the 
nost distinguished soldiers in the old 
American Army, who was one of the 
Sommission sent to Europe to study 
the Crimean War; Algernon Sydney 


Roberts, founder of the Pencoyd Iron 
Works, and one of the most important 
figures in the development of the iron 
industry in Pennsylvania; also Mr. 
George S. Pepper, to whom Philadel- 
phia owes the munificent bequest 
whence our new Public Library has 
grown. 


Three families of international in- 
fluence and importance have lived in 
Rittenhouse Square during the past 
century. Mr. William West Frazier 
was long a resident there. As is well 
known to many of our readers, he 
spent the greater part of his life in 
the sugar importing business, con- 
tinuing the foreign trade traditions of 
his family, who have been engaged in 
Latin-American trade since 1737, a 
record which is believed to be unique 
in the United States, 


How many Philadelphians know 
that many of the first railways in 
Russia were built by Joseph Harrison, 
whose handsome mansion in Ritten- 
house Square has just been torn down 
to make room for the Penn Athletic 
Club? It is said that the operations 
of the Russian troops in the Crimean 
War never could have taken place 
without the railroads built by Mr. 
Harrison, who spent a great many 
years in Russia in the forties and 
fifties of the last century. He re- 
turned to Philadelphia with one of 
the largest fortunes that anyone in 
this city had possessed up to that 
time, and his Rittenhouse Square 
mansion is said to have been modeled 
after one of the Imperial Palaces in 
Petrograd. 


Sir Charles Kortright, British Con- 
sul in Philadelphia from 1857 to 1876, 
also lived in Rittenhouse Square. This 
distinguished diplomatist had repre- 
sented England in the Republic of 
Colombia before coming to our city, 
He married a lady of prominence and 
distinction, who bequeathed the whole 
of her large fortune at her death to 
charitable purposes. 


We could go on and tell about 
James Harper, one of the early resi- 
dents of the Square, who was the first 
to originate the process in the United 
States of making bricks by machinery ; 
of William Weightman, one of the 
most important figures in the develop- 
ment of the chemical industry in our 
country, who lived to be 91 years old; 
of Ambassador Charlemagne Tower, 
who represented the United States in 
Russia, Austria and Germany for 
eleven years so successfully, but we 
would not wish to deprive our readers 
of the pleasure of studying for them- 
selves Mr. Cohen’s interesting book. 
Much has happened since wild ducks 
were shot near Rittenhouse Square in 
1830, and the new Curtis Institute of 
Music promises to develop another 
chapter in its interesting and varied 
history. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
students for the first time anywhere 
on earth, 

Eight students registered, and they 
constituted the first graduating class. 
One of that group, Dr. Ann Preston, 
later became professor of physiology 
and hygiene and still later was dean 
of the college faculty, 

For eighteen years, however, there 
was no woman on the board of man- 
agers. The six professors were, of 
course, men, since there were then no 
women physicians, 

But in spite of ridicule and in 
face of very strong opposition on the 
part of nearly the entire medical pro- 
fession, forty women matriculated in 
the new college during the first year. 

Since that day the college has 
steadily expanded, until now it em- 
braces among its students women 
from all parts of the world. 

At the commencement, medical 
Giplomas went to young women from 
China, Japan, Poland, Russia and 
Hungary. 

The first hospital for women in 
Asia was a gift of the Rajah of Ram- 
pore at the request of Dr. Clara 
Swain, who graduated from the 
Woman’s Medical College in the class 
of 1869, 

Dr. Sarah C. Seward, who gradu- 
ated two years after Doctor Swain, 
opened a medical mission with a 
hospital at Allahabad, in India, and 
for twenty years carried on there a 
notable work, 

Dr. Bertha T, Caldwell succeeded 
Doctor Seward in that field. 

Graduates from the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College have gone into Burma, 
Japan, Syria and Turkey, as well as 
China and India. 

They have accomplished a kind of 
missionary work which the mission- 
aries representing churches say has 
been of vast benefit. 

Whoever travels in the Far East 
is informed that the American medi- 
cal missionary has produced results 
in the methods of simple living stand- 
ards which result in the annual sav- 
ing of thousands of lives. 

Opposition to this pioneer college 
for women was intense and was not 
confined to Philadelphia. Physicians 
all over the country held it up to 
scorn, 

Remonstrances against admitting 
the women students to mixed clinics 
in hospitals were adopted by the 
University of Pennsylvania and Jeff- 
erson Medical College and the medi- 
cal staffs of various other hospitals. 

When, in 1869, thirty of the women 
students appeared at a Pennsylvania 
Hospital clinic the men students cre- 
ated such a furore that it became 
almost a national question. 


But the Woman’s Medical College 
had come to stay, and it was a great 
day, January 2, 1869, when the 
eminent Dr. Alfred Stille opened his 
lecture in a Philadelphia Hospital 
clinic with the salutation: 

“Ladies and gentlemen.” 

A battle of eighteen years had been 
won, 

It did not take long for the 
Woman’s Medical College to outgrow 
its first home. During the Civil War, 
in 1862, larger quarters were obtained 
in the hospital building on the present 
site of the institution on College 
Avenue, 

Women clinics, women professors, 
a woman’s hospital, women managers, 
all came to be recognized as stand- 
ard affairs, 

Every college has had to fight with 
poverty. None had a longer and 
harder fight than this first medical 
college for women. Money with 
which to purchase the first manikin 
was obtained for the college by Dr. 
Elwood Harvey in a curious manner, 

It was before the Civil War, when 
the Underground Railroad was carry- 
ing slaves from the South to freedom 
in Canada. Doctor Harvey heard 
that a slave girl was hiding in Wash- 
ington. 

He made arrangements to bring her 
north disguised as a boy. He drove 
her from Washington to this city and 
then forwarded her by the usual 
route, 

The price he received was $300, and 
that money paid for that first mani- 
kin seen in the Woman’s Medical 
College. 


CONSUMPTION 
OF MILK SHOWS 
LARGE INCREASE 


How many people realize that one 
curious phase of the development of 
prohibition has been a corresponding 
increase in the consumption of milk 
and other dairy products? In 1869 
the output of milk in the United 
States was only 235,500,599 gallons, 
whereas today it is upward of 8,000,- 
000,000 gallons annually. Per capita 
consumption of milk in the United 
States in 1918 was 43 gallons, in 1921 
4& gallons, in 1922 50 gallons and in 
1923 53 gallons—a gain of nearly 25 
per cent. in five years. It is said that 
the amount of milk used in Phila- 
delphia has increased by about 15 
per cent. during that time. Inciden- 
tally, the 210,000,000 gallons of ice 
cream which were consumed in the 
United States in 1917 increased to 
294,000,000 in 1928. The increase in 
registered cattle in the United States 
—Holstein, Friesians, Jersey, Guern- 
sey and Ayrshire—has been marked, 
There were fewer than 20,000 in 1900, 
and ten times as many in 1921, 
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GERMANY’S 
INSISTENT NEED 
FOR GOLD CREDIT 


A Difficult Situation 


Dominating all other business prob- 
lems today in Germany is the ques- 
tion of bank credit for German in- 
dustries. The national government at 
Berlin has decided that the balance 
sheets of all important banks shall be 
drawn up exclusively on a gold basis, 
no credit to be given to any business 
or industry whose balance sheet is not 
prepared in the same manner. The 
immediate results of this policy have 
been a tightening of credit and the 
failure of many young businesses. 
Some uneasiness over this very strin- 
gent operation will continue to pre- 
vail for several months, but after 
that period it is believed that the 
financial position will be cleared up, 
with German trade and _ industry 
placed in a stronger position. Presi- 
Gent Schacht, the very capable presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, is our authority 
for this opinion, and those interested 
in this field should get a copy of his 
special report on this problem, which 
will probably reach this country in 
translation in a couple of weeks. 

But this action of the Reichsbank 
in shutting down on all new redis- 
counting, in its efforts to uphold the 
rentenmark, should be of the keenest 
interest to American banks free to ex- 
tend private credit to strong indus- 
trials abroad. Because it is true that 
the strongest of German companies 
have been caught in this most insist- 
ent need for gold credit, that can only 
be obtained abroad. The first cry for 
this outside assistance came from 
German millers and grain importers 
six and seven months ago; in the 
last three months the appeal has be- 
come truly general and much more 
pressing. Krupps, which is a good 
example, since their resources are 
so well known, have had great difficulty 
in securing such a small amount as 
$6,000,000 (to keep their capital stock 
from being “frozen”), although they 
offered a first mortgage on one of 
their strongest plants. 

Thus far it has been mainly English, 
Dutch and Swiss banks which have 
profited handsomely by loans to Ger- 
man concerns of whose credit record 
they felt quite satisfied. French and 
Belgian bankers are not anxious to 
extend such help even at excellent 
rates, both because they have no 
taste for extending such direct aid to 
German industry, and also because 
they begin to feel that financial 
stringency is not far from the door 
of many of their own private busi- 
ness houses. Naturally, any firm go- 


ing in to pluck this profitable orchard 
should be both prompt and careful, 
the latter precaution being probably 
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best secured through the services of a 
capable agent and legal adviser in 
some industrial center such as Essen. 


LADIES’ ROOM, CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
1510-12 CHESTNUT STREET 


THE OLD NEIGH- 
BORHOOD—A 
REMINISCENCE 


Editor, THe Corn ExcHANnceE. 


Sim: I have read with great interest 
and pleasure, in your last issue, 
“Reminiscences of a Lawyer.” There 
are others with him who regret the 
passing of the old Ledger Building at 
the southwest corner of Sixth and 
Chestnut Streets. Some of us can 
remember the Ledger Building that 
stood at the southwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut Streets, and George W. 
Childs, editor and proprietor. We 
recall Peterson’s Book Store and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer office next door 
to the Ledger on Chestnut Street. 
Around the corner, on Third Street, 
south of the Ledger, was the publica- 
tion office of the Evening Telegraph, 
also the Evening Bulletin. Next door 
to these was the office of the famous 
broker, Jay Cooke. Upstairs, in the 
same building, was the McLaughlin 
Printing House that produced and 
published those highly colored picture 
books that so delighted us in our 
childhood days. 

In memory we can see the great 
Anthony J. Drexel coming out of his 
office on Third Street above Chestnut 
Street (the name “Drexel & Co., 
Bankers,” in stone letters still appears 
on the front of the building) and 
moving in and out of the various 
brokers’ offices on the “Street,” as 
Third Street was then called in finan- 
cial circles. We had no telephones in 
those days. 

Dr. David Jayne was then flooding 
the country with his wonderful al- 
manac, 

Crippen & Maddox were famous 


grocers at the time and occupied the 
northeast corner of Third Street and 
Carter’s Alley. What a wonderfully 
busy place was Third Street in those 
days! But what shall I say about old 
Second Street? The longest continu- 
ous business street in the world! 

I figure that the rows of stores now 
run for at least twenty blocks south 
of Market Street and thirty blocks 
north of that street, and, taking both 
sides of the street, they would make 
a continuous line of business houses of 
not less than ten miles long. 

How the “Corn” has grown since 
those days when John Lamond had his 
store next door, above the bank on 
Second Street! And how he annoyed 
Dell Noblit and the other officers of 
the bank by his big placard plastered 
on the front of his dingy little place 
announcing to all passersby that he 
“owned his own store and the bank 
next door.” 

Campbell, the tea man, was at the 
northwest corner of Second and Chest- 
nut Streets, and next door above, on 
Second Street, was Dietz & Magee. A 
little further up the street was John 
Wanamaker’s relative by the same 
name with his “large and commodious 
restaurant.” The front of his build- 
ing was all of thirteen and a half feet. 

Then there was Homer’s Toy Store, 
site of which is now occupied by the 
“Corn Exchange.” And _ Sharpless 
Brothers’ “Wholesale Warerooms,” 
and Doctor Hart’s “Oldest Drug 
Store in Philadelphia.” 

Around on Letitia Street stood 
William Penn’s old house, then used 
as a “tavern,” and there was Henry 
Simons’ “Second Street Clothing 
Hall.” Near him was the famous 
Duross Brothers’ “Black Horse Alley 
Printing House.” Mr. Duross told 
the writer that he always hung a card 


on the front of his safe telling the 
burglar, if he should come along, 
where he could find the key. 


South of the bank, on Second Street, — 


was Hardt’s famous restaurant, a re- 
sort for business men and _ bankers. 
where they discussed their problems 
over a bowl of hot java and mocha. 

Across the way, corner of Ionic 
Street, Levi Cromwell, the well-known 
colored caterer, was located. 
the elite used to gather, not for “shore 
dinners,” but to eat just plain crabs 
without the shells on them. 

Down near Second and Walnut 
Streets was the carpet store man who 
built a boat in his cellar and could not 
get it out. 

And so I might go on ad infinitum. 

A DeEposrror. 


TOKYO —TODAY 


Thoughliving mostly within the limits 
of the comfortable Imperial Hotel and 
my office two blocks away, I walked 
the length of the Ginza again. 
entire distance was a succession of 
surprises, as time after time I was 
compelled to stop and inspect one 
after another thoroughly modern, 
high-class store or shop. 

Haberdasheries, drug stores, milli- 
nery parlors, candy stores, music 
stores, bakery and pastry shops, 
jewelry and curios, watches and 
clocks, stationery and books, many of 
them with window displays that would 
rival the best of the average American 
cities and showing a great many of 
exactly the same goods, even the same 
trademark brands, flanked by the 
window trims furnished by the Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Few of the buildings are more than 
two stories high and all are of tem- 


The © 


Here 


porary construction, as the govern-— 
ment has not allowed any permanent ~ 


work during this first year following 


the earthquake, but some remarkable — 
things have been done in securing 


striking effects in stucco and other 


finishes which give splendid oppor-_ 


tunities for individual touches to the 
different stores. 

Inside, many of the stores are in 
striking contrast to the Japanese cus- 
tom of having the entire stock of any 
article piled up in full view, ap- 
parently to impress you by sheer 
weight of numbers, and store fixtures 
of modern design are used to show 
off the goods in pleasing style. The 
stores give one very much the same 
impression you get from the branch 


stores opened in pleasure resorts by 


the large establishments from the 
cities. i 

With this much accomplished in the 
“barracks” stage of Tokyo’s recovery, 
it is easily seen that the permanent 
reconstruction of the city, which is 
now starting, will be along the most 


advanced lines. 2 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
PHASE OF THE 
CITY BEAUTIFUL 


Exemplified in Our Newer 
Business Structures 


_ As a rule, no other business is so 
well housed as banks. —__ 

The United States itself set the 
fashion for a high standard when a 
century ago it built in Philadelphia 
what architects said was the most 
impressive structure in America. It 
was for the Second United States 
Bank and is now the Custom House. 

Philadelphia’s more than one hun- 
dred banks and trust companies are 
uncommonly well housed. This ap- 
plies to banks in the outer sections 
of the city as well as those in the 
heart of it. 

There is presented the unusual 
spectacle of four new bank buildings 
in a row at Chestnut and Fifteenth 
Streets. The Corn Exchange National 
Bank’s Central City building is one 
of them. 

A decidedly uncommon bank edifice 
is the Provident Trust’s Mid-City 
office. It strikes a new note in busi- 
aess architecture. 

Taking a very narrow old building, 
the Provident succeeded in getting 
several astonishing results. First, the 
ippearance when you enter gives the 
mpression of width and roominess, 
udthough it in reality is very narrow. 

Second, the visitor is surprised at 
the unusual amount of light. At first 
t is a puzzle where the light origi- 
iates until it is discovered emanating 
‘rom hidden batteries of electric 
oulbs upon the top of the enclosure 
tbout the working offices. 

This surprising light result was 
chieved partly by having the wood- 
york a clean white, as are the walls. 

The Provident started in on the 
idewalk on Chestnut Street to do 
he out-of-the-way thing. It laid 
lown a brick pavement, but only 
‘fter the city stipulated that it must 
‘€ upon a solid concrete base. 

That was to avoid what scornful 
isitors used to call the “Philadelphia 
rick brick pavement”—one where a 
sose brick, when stepped upon, 
rould squirt mud or water upon the 
edestrian. 


(Continued on page 4, column 1) 
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what could be fostered by our city and eventually grow to propor: 

tions justified by past accomplishments—the centennial celebration 
of Franklin Institute and the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Carpenters’ Association. 

We are not constitutionally fitted to compete with other cities in purely 
pleasure-seeking enterprises, and recognizing this we may strive for entirely 
different prestige. It is not our habit to blow our own trumpet, and this will 
be unnecessary if, with hospitable warmth and progressive intent, we invite to 
the home of their birth or infancy activities of world-wide growth. 

Take, for instance, the various developments of Franklin’s ideas in science, 
letters, public betterment and industries, and add to them music, art, medicine 
and education, and we have already an array that should not only rouse us 
from our seeming lethargy, but awaken untold interest everywhere. 

In all plans for the Sesqui-Centennial we hear constantly of the stadium 
to hold countless numbers of visitors. But there must be something other than 
sports to attract visitors here, and as yet no definite plan has been revealed. 

Why not follow in the direction pointed by Franklin Institute and the 
Carpenters? Draw here, for conference and entertainment, congresses in music, 
art, education and letters, medicine, science and industry—the list is only sug- 
gestive—and we could start at the Sesqui-Centennial celebration what would 
become annual events. 

Of course, to do this we must have some adequate meeting place, and as 
yet Victory Hall seems just a hazy possibility. But given a purpose, perhaps 
we can concentrate on getting ready for our guests, and in this city of homes 
add one large one that may house many interests. Let Philadelphia take its 
rightful place and become a mecca for conference and advancement and a 


broadcasting station of great power. 
: SS CHAS. S. CALWELL 
President 


ibe September we had in Philadelphia two notable examples of 


The Value of the University of Pennsylvania 
To the City of Philadelphia 


HE University of Pennsylvania and the 

City of Philadelphia have grown up 
together. When the University was in its 
infancy, the city was still only a lusty 
child—a community of perhaps two thou- 
sand buildings, heated with wood and 
lighted chiefly by candles. It was a town 
almost without street pavements, with no 
water system, and no street lighting, de- 
pending for fire protection upon the volun- 
teer fire company organized by Franklin, 
and one or two other similar organiza- 
tions. 

Truly, the University, the germ of which 
was a charity school projected in 1740, fol- 
lowed by an academy in 1749 and a college in 1753, was a product of the city’s 
youth, and has now by several generations been taken very much for granted. 
A reputation that annually draws students from every part of America and 
from the Seven Seas seems at times not to have penetrated the territory be- 
tween the Delaware and the Schuylkill which was so neatly plotted by Surveyor 
Thomas Holme for William Penn. 

But suppose the University of Pennsylvania were to be closed, or removed 
to a distant city—what would Philadelphia lose, besides a few thrilling 
forward passes in the fall and some exciting relay games in April? 

The money loss—one of the least important—may be readily visualized. 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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A HUNDRED YEARS 
OF SCIENTIFIC 
INITIATIVE 


Achievements of the 
Franklin Institute 


Famed all over the civilized world 
are two Philadelphia scientific so- 
cieties. 

The older of these, the American 
Philosophical Society, was established 
by Franklin more than 175 years ago. 

The younger, Franklin Institute, 
named for our country’s foremost sci- 
entist of the eighteenth century, is 
now 100 years old, 

How highly Franklin Institute is 
regarded in all lands was proved at 
the recent celebration in honor of its 
centenary. 

President W. C. L. Eglin had a 
committee make a list of the sixty 
leading scientists of the world. Invi- 
tations were sent to them, asking each 
to read a paper in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the September celebration. 

Fifty-four of the sixty accepted, of 
whom every one of the foreigners in- 
vited came. President Eglin said this 
response was without precedent. It 
showed, he explained, that the fore- 
most men of science everywhere 
deemed it an honor to join in paying 
respect to Franklin Institute. 

Philadelphia has usually looked 
upon Franklin Institute as a center 
where highbrows gather to talk about 
impossibilities. But what seems im- 
possible one day is practicable the 
next, 

So around this centenarian cluster 
many popular and valuable achieve- 
ments. It was one of the first to urge 
the patenting of new processes. To 
such an extent did it lead in that re- 
spect that its Journal during a period 
of fifteen years remains the only 
source of information about the de- 
tails of all patents granted in the 
United States. 

Franklin Institute claims credit for 
the creation of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

When the sewing machine was a 
toddling infant, Franklin Institute 
had, in 1858, a special exhibition to 
show the public what this new ma- 
chine could do. 

Today a nut and a screw are just 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 


The University has on its campus dur- 
ing the winter months about eight 
thousand full-time students. It has 
seven thousand more in evening and 
summer and extension classes, the 
latter scattered through the State. 
With its faculty, its employees, and 
with the retail stores, supply houses 
and boarding houses that depend 
upon it, the University may be called 
a town of twelve thousand or more 
people—a very important economic 
unit. The University’s annual budget 
approaches five millions, and its stu- 
dents from outside of Philadelphia 
spend here not less than four millions 
additional in clothing, food, books, 
loundry and amusements. A business 
th considering. 


sut the money value of the Uni- 
versity to the community is as 
nothing to services that cannot be so 
measured, yet are real and tangible. 
It has not only grown up with the 
city; it is one of the sources of the 
city’s life force. Every important ac- 
tion requires an idea and a man to 
carry it out. This is the University’s 
function in the city life—to foster 
ideas and train men. It is hardly 
too much to say that there is in the 
city no profession, and hardly an im- 
portant industry or business, or lead- 
ing social, religious, scientific or edu- 
cational organization, that does not 
owe something to the University, 
either for the training of a part of 
its personnel, or for assistance in the 
solution of its special problems. 


The University has thirteen main 
schools besides its libraries, hospitals, 
museums, etc. In its classrooms and 
laboratories one hundred and seven- 
teen subjects are taught, each sub- 
divided into many courses. Anyone 
who inquires will find that somewhere 

the University work is being done 

| problems that affect his personal 
interests. Twenty thousand men and 
women who have studied at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania are residing 
in or near Philadelphia. They are 
often found in high places, as in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, where three 
directors and two vice-presidents, 
and several other chief executives, are 
University men; or in our local 
courts, which have twenty-four 
judges who studied in the University 
Law School. 

University men have an important 
share in the city government. Two 
members of the Mayor’s “Cabinet,” 
nearly a half of all the physicians 
and surgeons in various branches of 
city service, the Chief of the Gas 
Bureau, the chief chemists in the 
Bureau of Surveys and Water—this 
is a partial list. Two of the Uni- 
versity staff are members of the 


Board of Health (one of them has 
served twenty-one years). Another 
member of the staff is the City’s Di- 
rector of School Medical Inspection. 

One of the greatest services the 
University has performed for the 
city is in the training of teachers in 
its College, its School of Education, 
its Graduate School and other de- 
partments. Last year (1923-1924) 
more than a quarter of the students 
in the Graduate School were con- 
nected with the Public Schools of 
the city. 

In the School of Education, also, 
were enrolled 425 men and women 
who are teachers in service in Phila- 
delphia schools, most of them can- 
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engineering, chemistry, finance and 
commerce, who intensively study the 
city’s manufacturing plants, carry a 
knowledge of them to distant States, 
and establish for them new and val- 
uable connections. The parents of 
students visit the city by the hun- 
dreds every year, and thousands of 
people come here for scientific meet- 
ings, for the programs of “School- 
men’s Week” and the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, or for sports in the stadium. 
And the Summer School each year 
organizes for its 2000 students, at 
least half of them from distant sec- 
tions, excursions to historic points 
and to important Philadelphia indus- 
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didates for degrees. This school and 
the Graduate School bring to the city 
large numbers of students from other 
centers, thus combating the tendency 
toward “inbreeding,” an evil in all 
large city school systems. Of the 
630 graduates of the School of Edu- 
cation since its foundation ten years 
ago a very large part have become 
teachers in Philadelphia. 


With the reputation of the Univer- 


sity grows the reputation and 
strength of the city. It has often 
been remarked that Philadelphia 


needs a greater “hinterland”—a back 
country that turns naturally to it for 
ideas and for trade, as does a great 
part of New England to Boston. The 
University is helping to increase in 
Pennsylvania through its graduates 
in every county, through its nine ex- 
tension centers in the State and 
through its students from _ other 
States, the numbers of people who 
will turn toward Philadelphia when 
they need goods or ideas or men. Its 
distant medical graduates call upon 
Philadelphia specialists for consulta- 
tions. Its graduate dentists abroad 
proudly display the word “Philadel- 
phia” on their signs. Its students of 


tries, which send them away enthusi- 
astic over the city as an interesting 
place to visit. 

In 1765, with the election of John 
Morgan as “Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physick,’ the Uni- 
versity established the first medical 
course in the United States and be- 
gan thus in Philadelphia the system 
of teaching and research which has 
made the city a medical center of 
the first rank. Incidentally, this has 
led to the establishment here of large 
manufactories of surgical instru- 
ments, medical, dental and hospital 
supplies, and has developed important 
publishers of medical text books. 


The University schools of medicine, 
dentistry, hygiene and _ veterinary 
medicine bring selected students from 
all over the country and beyond, 
many of whom upon graduation lo- 
cate in or near Philadelphia. The 
presence of high-grade schools of 
medicine stimulates the entire local 
profession by personal contacts, by 
frequent lectures, and by the influ- 
ence on the programs of local medi- 
cal societies. The University also 
maintains three teaching hospitals, 
which annually treat about 125,000 


“in-patients” and “out-patients,” and 
handle 25,000 accident cases. 

In every large medical meeting of 
recent years stress has been laid upon 
graduate medical teaching and credit 
is given to Philadelphia as a pioneer 
in this field of scientific education. 
The Graduate School of Medicine, 
still very young, brings here each 
year from a wide area several scores 
of graduate physicians to take 
courses under the city’s specialists. 
Practically every medical agency in 
Philadelphia has been mobilized to 
afford a unique opportunity for the 
advanced study of surgery and medi- 
cine. It is a tribute to the genuine 
scientific spirit of Philadelphia medi- 
cine that many of the teachers are 
working without pay. The school has 
also established in Philadelphia and 
in several centers in Pennsylvania 
extension courses to carry modern 
medical knowledge to practitioners 
who have not time for regular 
courses, 

The Phipps Institute, one of the 
most important special research and 
public health agencies in the world, 
makes laboratory and clinical studies 


of tuberculosis, and in co-operation 


with the School of Hygiene offers 
courses in public nursing. Schools 
of nursing are also maintained in the 
University hospitals, and the School 
of Dentistry trains young women as 
oral hygienists, who are very neces- 
sary in public health work. These 
students treated 2000 children in the 
public schools last year. Through its 
Veterinary School the University has 
an important influence 
quality of the city’s milk and meat 
supply. The city’s director of anti- 
tuberculosis work has his office in one 
of the University’s hospitals. The 


University’s laboratories of engineer- 


ing and bacteriology have helped to 
give Philadelphia its excellent water 


supply. The Psychological Clinic 
examines hundreds of children an- 
nually for correction of speech 
defects. 
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And when a dog suspected of 
‘rabies is picked up on our streets, a 
policeman takes him for inspection 
to the University Veterinary Hos- 
| pital. 

In these and numberless other ways 
the University ministers to the public 
health. If its great work were dis- 
‘continued, the effect would before 
‘long be felt in every Philadelphia 
household. 

Modern industry and business en- 
'terprise, no less than public health, 
rest upon scientific research. The 
University not only trains men and 
women for the responsible positions 
in Philadelphia business organiza- 
tions, but the vast stores of knowl- 
edge and experience of its scholars 
are called upon daily for the solution 
of problems affecting Philadelphia 
balance sheets. A chapter might 
easily be written upon the services 
\thus rendered by each of the Uni- 
‘versity’s laboratories, but these re- 
cent examples may illustrate a phase 
of activity that is seldom mentioned 
and little known. 

A member of the staff of the new 
Moore School of Electrical Engineer- 
ing has made extended tests on radio 
apparatus, to improve design, for 
manufacturers in the Philadelphia 
district. Another staff member is 
conducting investigations on new 
power plant equipment, and is devis- 
ing acceptance tests for such appa- 
‘ratus. At the request of the Chamber 
of Commerce, this laboratory made a 
report on the lighting in Fairmount 


Park. One of the University’s engi- 
neers designed and supervised the 
installation of a new lighting system 
in the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank. The University experts are 
called upon constantly for testimony 
involving electrical phenomena, in 
cases of liability insurance, patent 
litigation and the like. 

The city’s engineering departments 
are at all times in close touch with 
the civil engineering laboratory of 
the University. For the Bureau of 
Water Supply the laboratory has 
made hydraulic tests used in design- 
ing the Queen Lane Filtration Plant, 
and tests on a special storm water 
diverter for the Frankford Greek in- 
terceptor. For the Bureau of Build- 
ing Inspection the University exam- 
ined the cause of failure of a con- 
crete building in Frankford and has 
made fire tests of building materials. 
The University tested for the Depart- 
ment of Transit models of the huge 
concrete beams that support the City 
Hall and a steel arch on the Frank- 
ford Elevated Railway. The civil en- 
gineering laboratory has made tests 
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of cable and bolts for the new Dela- 
ware River Bridge. Tests have also 
been made of the floor systems of 
city highway bridges. 

During the war a large part of the 
material used in the Naval Air Fac- 
tory at League Island was tested in 
the mechanical engineering labora- 
tories in West Philadelphia. Another 
important investigation was of com- 
mercial hoists used for raising and 
lowering the long lines of connected 
metal window sash in factories. Still 
another piece of commercial research 
work, which has attracted wide sci- 
entific notice, was concerned with the 
insulating qualities of materials used 
to cover steam and hot-water pipes. 

The unique work of Dr. Edgar F. 
Smith on tungsten made possible the 
tungsten filament in incandescent 
electric lamps. Another member of 
the Chemistry staff has added greatly 


McKEAN HOUSE 


to the knowledge of the rare metal 
germanium, and his work has already 
importantly affected Philadelphia 
commercial enterprises. 


Of course, the University research 
workers are pestered by cranks. This 
is perhaps particularly noticeable in 
the Morgan Laboratory of Physics, 
which is visited almost daily by men 
and women to whom a _ University 
man’s time seems to have no value. 
But not infrequently the visitor is 
looking for help on a real problem, 
as was the man for whom the labo- 
ratory conducted an_ investigation 
into the rate of flow of gasoline 
through fine glass tubes of varying 
sizes and shapes. He was working 
on an improvement in carburetors. 


A banker some years ago said to 
a University professor, “Of course, 
you college teachers don’t pretend to 
know anything about business.” “You 
mean,” was the reply, “that we often 
pretend not to know anything about 
item 

One great division of the Univer- 
sity, founded by a far-seeing Phila- 
delphian, is the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, which last 
June graduated 513 young men. The 
Wharton School does pretend to 
know something about business, in- 
cluding insurance, banking, merchan- 
dising, accounting, business law, com- 
merce and transportation, and busi- 
ness men are interested in what the 
school is doing. Last year thirty 
higher executives addressed the stu- 
dents of industry, presenting for at- 
tempted solution problems drawn 
from their recent business experience. 

Three years ago there was estab- 
lished in the Wharton School a de- 
partment of Industrial Research, 
which receives regularly from nine- 
teen firms figures on their “labor 
turnover,” showing sex, occupation, 
length of service, cause of leaving, 
etc. These are compared and di- 
gested, and reports are made to the 
employers. One executive wrote re- 
cently: “The ‘Latest Curve’ report ar- 


rived a few days ago, and I went 
over it with keen interest. You can- 
not imagine what a great help these 
reports are and how they have af- 
fected our employment problems. We 
are starting a training department 
for our grinders and polishers, where 
you note our greatest turnover has 
been. With the aid of your reports 
we have avoided the strikes and shut- 
downs that trouble our neighbors.” 


With the co-operation of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., a study has been 
made, in a local knitting factory, of 
the mental and physical factors in 
industrial unrest. The result has 
been a five per cent. increase in pro- 
duction, without difficulty, and with 
practically no loss of men in twelve 
months. 


Every senior student in the Whar- 
ton School makes a research study, 
usually based on some Philadelphia 
business organization. One firm 
wrote voluntarily to the Wharton 
School that a study thus made by an 
undergraduate on “Co-relation of 
Sales and Production” in their busi- 
ness had been found extremely val- 
uable “in this period of readjustment, 
when conservative policies are forc- 
ing economy and the elimination of 
waste.” 

It is impossible here to tell the 
whole story of the University’s value 
to the city. One would like to de- 
scribe the influence of the Department 
of Architecture on Philadelphia taste, 
to list the more than a hundred free 
public lectures offered last year, to 
show how the public uses the Uni- 
versity Library, to say something of 
the unique University Museum with 
its exhibits, its lectures, and its ex- 
plorations, which have often put 
Philadelphia “on the front page” of 
the world’s newspaper. 

But enough may have been pre- 
sented to explain why many im- 
portant men and women, not gradu- 
ates of Pennsylvania, gladly give 
their time and money to the further- 
ing of the institution’s projects, in 
the belief that in helping the Uni- 
versity they are serving their city. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHASE OF THE 
CITY BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 

But the Provident aimed at a 
genuine Colonial result, and got it. 
Brick walls faced with white marble 
are not ordinary in these days of 
granite, sandstone, concrete and steel. 

All throughout the interior the 
Colonial thought is carried. That ap- 
plies to the woodwork finishing, 
which, as before said, is plain white. 

More especially does it apply to 
the furniture. President J. Barton 
Townsend, as poker players say, went 
the limit in designing and selecting 
his furniture. 

Office chairs on the ground floor 
are exact replicas of the chairs used 
by the founders of our government in 
Independence Hall. They are made 
in the same shapes and from similar 
woods. 

The office desks carry out the same 
idea. Thus the desk upon which de- 
positors write out their slips is a re- 
production of Thomas Jefferson’s 
desk in every detail. 

To complete the true Colonial effect 
from top to bottom, a room on the 
third floor devoted especidily to 
women customers or friends is a 
beautiful Colonial drawing room, The 
tall cabinet is a genuine antique 
which cost a great many hundred 
dollars. Chairs and window shades 
are in harmony and the result is ex- 
tremely pleasing all through. 

The claim is made for Philadelphia 
newspapers that they very soon will 
have the best average business homes 
in the city. Two new buildings now 
in course of construction will cost 
more than $12,000,000. 

The Inquirer’s building, on North 
Broad Street, which is very nearly 
finished, will, with its equipment, cost 
about $7,000,000. 

nsurance companies, like banks 

1 newspapers, display civic pride 

many fine buildings. The North 
America’s great structure on the 
Parkway will be a striking landmark 
on that thoroughfare. 

A life insurance company also con- 
templates an imposing new home 
nearer Fairmount Park. Thirty years 
has seen a complete change in the 
Philadelphia skyline. 

Hotels and apartment houses tower 
on all sides and the average archi- 
tectural effect is far higher than busi- 
ness generally deemed necessary only 
a few years ago. 

A walk along Chestnut and Walnut 
Streets reveals an exceptional num- 
ber of new store fronts, many of 
them being beautiful and solid in 
appearance. Red brick walls in 
dozens of instances have given way 
to stone or granite. 

A similar change has come in a 
number of narrow residential streets. 
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What were ten years ago forbidding 
tenements have been converted into 
picturesque and high-class homes. 

Indeed, Philadelphia has gone into 
a new architectural era. Business 
buildings as well as homes and hotels 
must now be good to look at and not 
merely usable. This has been applied 
even to factories, where utility is 
combined with architectural excel- 
lence. 

And it is notably true of our new 
schools. Some of these are classic 
in their design. The ultimate effect 
upon thousands of children seeing 
daily something beautiful rather than 
something hideous ought to produce 
beneficial results, just as good music 
is known to have an_ elevating 
tendency. 

Nowhere can you see a more vivid 
contrast between what was deemed 
good enough in Philadelphia twenty 
years ago and what is demanded to- 
day than in our bridges. Nothing 
could be uglier than some of the 
steel bridges which were built across 
the Schuylkill a couple of decades ago. 

Compared with the newer ones of 
concrete or the superb span across 
the Delaware, the average Philadel- 
phia bridge of a former generation 
was a nightmare, 

It is rather odd that in this city 
of 2,000,000 people, while there are 
900 churches, there is not one, except 
for its historic interest, which is re- 
markable for its fine architectural 
effects. It is the one exception where no 
new or striking note in architecture 
has been struck in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia has spent tens of mil- 
lions more on new building since the 
war than in any similar period be- 
fore. It is a matter for general 
pride that the builders have had such 
high ideals. 

It makes a city beautiful as well 
as useful. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF 
SCIENTIFIC INITIATIVE 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
that to the average man, but it was 
Franklin Institute which exactly sixty 
years ago, during the Civil War, 
brought about the standardization of 
those essentials in an age of ma- 
chinery. 

Before Franklin Institute was a 
year old it was so progressive it had 
an exhibition of American manufac- 
tures in old Carpenters’ Hall. This 
is said to be the first of its kind ever 
seen in the United States. 

That was hardly a world’s fair, but 
its 300 exhibits of things made in 
America produced immense discus- 
sion. Similar exhibits were held reg- 
ularly for the next twenty years. 

The first to suggest an international 
show to celebrate our independence 
in 1876 was Franklin Institute. The 
Centennial, first of such expositions 
seen in America, was the sequel. 


While the electric light and tele- 
phone made their bow at the Centen- 
nial, development in both was slow. 
So Franklin Institute in 1884 held 
the first important electrical exhibi- 
tion in this country. That exhibition 
quickened interest in all things elec- 
trical. General John J. Carty, chief 
engineer of Bell Telephone, said it 
marked the greatest forward step 
which had, up until then, been taken. 

If Franklin Institute had a middle 
name it should be Practical. It ever 
aims to get results which will be of 
use to mankind. 

The Institute’s library of 100,000 
volumes is one of the best of its kind 
in the world. It was found to be of 
great value during the last war. 

A free school in wireless and in- 
struction in navigation and aviation 


and the production of poison gases 
were other activities of Franklin In- 


stitute while the United States was © 


drilling 4,000,000 men for our armies. 


Probably not over one person in 


one hundred in Philadelphia has ever — 


been inside that historic building in 
Seventh Street, between Market and 


Chestnut, which has been Franklin © 


Institute’s home for 
years. But it is one of the real show 
places in this city. 

Franklin’s electrical 
startled the world and made him 
known everywhere. You may see in 
Franklin Institute the very instru- 
ments the old sage used from 1747 
to 1758. 


On exhibition is the original book — 


written by Franklin to explain his 
new stove, which was a revolutionary 


thing in a day when open fireplaces — 


were the rule. 


Two old odometers used by Frank- 
lin and Jefferson and one made by 
Isaiah Lukens are other priceless 
relics. 


Millions of doors and bank vault 
boxes are fastened by a lock or 
variations of a lock called Yale. 


In Franklin Institute is the original — 
model for that epoch-making con- — 


trivance. 


Early cameras have a place in this 


exhibit, and all Pennsylvanians ‘should ~ 
be interested in an ancient air pump — 
used by Dr. Joseph Priestly, discov- — 
erer of oxygen, which that exiled — 
British scientist brought to Philadel- — 


phia. 


From the very start Franklin Insti- — 


tute aimed at things practical. 


Thus it furnished instruction in 


chemistry, natural philosophy, me- © 
William — 


chanics and architecture. 
Strickland, a leading architect of his 
time, taught that branch of science. 


That was before so many colleges 
had courses in scientific branches of — 


learning. Franklin Institute was a 


leader. 


It seems now that the second cen- — 
tury of Franklin Institute may even — 


eclipse the first. Henry W. Bartol 
left a large fund for its endowment. 


Scientific research will go forward — 
with new appliances and in new sur-— 


this especial — 


roundings built for 


purpose. 


What the Rockefeller Institute is 
to the world of medicine, Franklin In- 
stitute is destined to become, if it is — 
not that already, in the wide domain — 


of mechanical and electrical science. 


It is securely established as a seat 
of knowledge, a fountain of research, 


an inspiration for those who hope to— 


win new victories in the realm of 
inventions, 


ninety-eight — 


experiments — 
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THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Its Centennial and Its 
Usefulness 


In commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania it is fitting 
and proper that we risk repetition 
because of the article in the March 
issue of Tue Corn ExcHaNnceE. 


An institution which reaches the 
hundred-year milestone, in no way 
connected with business and not run 
for financial gain to the members; 
an institution that has become in- 
valuable to the people of this State, 
is well worthy of special notice and 
consideration. 

The Society was organized one cen- 
tury ago on December 2d, on Sixth 
Street between Chestnut and Walnut 
Streets. 


Seven men gathered in the home of 
‘Thomas I. Wharton. Besides Mr. 
Wharton himself, there were present 
George W. Smith, Roberts Vaux, 
‘Stephen Duncan, William Rawle, Jr., 
Dr. Benjamin H. Coates and Dr. 
Caspar Wistar. 

A resolution was adopted “That it 
is expedient to form a society for the 
purpose of elucidating the history of 
Pennsylvania.” 

The objects are to trace all the 
circumstances of early settlements, to 
collect all documents and written and 
printed evidence and all traditionary 
information that may be obtainable. 

In the beginning of 1854 the library 
contained 2,821 bound volumes. Today 
there are over 100,000 bound books, 
over 200,000 pamphlets and priceless 
manuscripts, original papers which 
cannot be duplicated for money, 
paintings, antiques, and other works 
of art which have no replicas. The 
Honorable Hampton L. Carson has 
Stated that the value of these pos- 
sessions is at least $6,000,000. 

The permanent home of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania is at 
the corner of Locust and Thirteenth 


(Continued on page 2, column 8) 
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SINGING ITS PRAISES 


Inheritance Taxes May Be Confiscatory. 
Multiple State Taxes and Investments 


our able Secretary of the Treasury has called attention to the con- 

fiscatory taxes levied by our Government. Under the present act an 
estate may be subject to Federal estate taxes of 40 per cent. Forty-six 
states impose inheritance taxes in addition to the Federal estate tax. 

Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, on June 2, 1924, said: 
“The principles applicable to high surtaxes apply similarly to high estate 
taxes. The bill raises the estate tax to 40 per cent. When there is 
added to this the inheritance taxes, levied by the states, these amount to a 
practical confiscation of capital. To meet these taxes executors must realize 
cash on forced lowering of all values upon which the credit structure of our 
country is based and diminishing the very source from which this revenue 
comes.” 

Inheritance tax laws, being more and more recognized as the least objec- 
tionable and among the most productive of revenue raisers, are right now in 
the midst of their period of greatest change and development. Most of the 
legislatures are now in full swing, changing these statutes by amendments at 
nearly every session. In one year twenty-three states passed new acts of 
amendments revising and increasing inheritance taxes. Prior to 1916 there 
was no Federal estate tax. In eight years the Federal estate tax has come 
into existence and has been increased four times. 


‘ke passage of the Revenue Act of 1924 against the sound advice of 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) 


SELLING 
THE PORT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


A Far-Reaching Policy Already 
Inaugurated 


Philadelphia has embarked upon a 
campaign for port development. 
Mayor Kendrick has placed himself 
squarely at the front of this aggres- 
sive movement, 


“TI propose,” he said to THe Corn 
Excuanece, “to call a conference of 
perhaps 100 mayors and burgesses of 
Pennsylvania. 

“In addition to that I have invited 
the representatives of large steam- 
ship companies to meet here with the 
heads of various commercial organi- 
zations, 


“I want to see that Philadelphia 
not only has a port in which to do 
the biggest business, but to be sure 
that exporters and importers have the 
best service from steamship com- 
panies when they use the port of 
Philadelphia.” 

It was a notable thing when the 
presidents of eight important rail- 
roads met here a few weeks ago to 
discuss the port. 


The Pennsylvania, the Reading and 
B. & O., the three railroads directly 
interested in the greater belt line, are 
definitely committed to a program 
involving an expenditure of tens of 
millions of dollars. 


“From car to ship” is a slogan 
that fits the Philadelphia port as it 
fits no other in America, 

Mayor Kendrick’s campaign aims 
now to guarantee ships and to guar- 
antee cargoes to fill the ships. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis said at the 
railroad presidents’ dinner that the 
first need is to sell the port of Phila- 
delphia to the shipping world. 

What has the port to sell? 


A thirty-five-foot channel not un- 
der 1,000 feet wide at any point all 
the way to the sea. 

The finest municipal piers in the 
United States. 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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SELLING THE PORT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 1, coiumn 4) 

The largest ore, coal and grain 
loading facilities on the Atlantic. 

A new belt line railroad which will 
give access to all the 265,000 miles of 
our country’s railroads to send cars 
right to the docks with their freight. 

A port which needs not a dollar 
spent for lighterage. 

A port which offers a two-cent rail 
differential against Boston and New 
York on western shipments. 

The new pier of the Girard group, 
North Wharves. 

A new pier 900 feet long and 300 
feet wide in the Moyamensing group 
at Porter Street to be completed by 
April Ist. 

Another pier in the same South 
Wharves group to be completed next 
year, The former of these piers cost 
$3,000,000. 

The substructure of the latter is 
finished at a cost of $1,330,000. 


These are some of the items of the 
Philadelphia port which this city has 
to sell, as Mr. Curtis puts it, to the 
commercial world. 


Since at the present time the port 
is not utilized up to nearly 100 per 
cent. of capacity, Mayor Kendrick 
wisely suggests that more cargoes is 
the thing of immediate importance. 

That is why he is encouraging the 
Boosters’ Club of the City Business 
Club. The Boosters, at their own 
expense, undertook to sell the port 
of Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, De- 
troit and other cities. The Mayor 
was pleased with the result of that 
salesmanship and he heard directly 
from commercial bodies in the West 
of the good effects produced. 

The State of Pennsylvania has 
never used its own port to anything 
approaching 100 per cent. of the busi- 
ness it transacts. Hence, Mayor 
Kendrick’s effort to sell the Philadel- 
phia port directly to the executives 
of 100 leading Pennsylvania cities 
and towns. That seems to be a thing 
of real value. 


President Rea said that the shipper 
or consignee designates the railroad 
and the port. But in thousands of 
instances a railroad can swing busi- 
ness to or away from a port by the 
mere matter of facilities offered at 
different places. 

President Willard, of the B. & O., 
declared that he was eager to see the 
newer and greater belt line project 
completed. 


No one in the city has displayed a 
keener knowledge of what must be 
done than H. J. Horan, president of 
the Commercial Exchange. It was 


he who arranged for that memorable 
banquet at the Manufacturers’ Club. 

“United action by all business in- 
terests of the city,” is Mr. Horan’s 
slogan. 

Thus he invited all other commer- 
cial organizations to participate in 
that conclave of city officials, railroad 
presidents, bankers and business men 
from every field. 

Mayor Kendrick is ambitious to 
show at the end of his administration 
the greatest material development 
this city has ever experienced during 
a similar period. Along with sub- 
ways, water works, and the many 
other civic developments to cost 
scores of millions of dollars, which 
are under way or projected, the 
Mayor will insist that port interests 
be pushed without delay and along 
the lines outlined in his address at 
the railroad presidents’ dinner. 

The Mayor is a firm believer in the 
necessity to put greatest stress upon 
the selling of the port. He desires 
to popularize it. He is not of that 
school which is growing smaller all 
the time and which believes that even 
a good thing can sell itself. 


It won’t. 


Manufacturers throughout Penn- 
sylvania and the rest of the United 
States must be shown with definite 
figures how they can save money by 
utilizing the port of Philadelphia. 
The Mayor declares that this can be 
done. 


With ocean rates to New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia identical, 
but with Philadelphia enjoying a rail 
differential to the West of two cents 
per 100 pounds, gives the ocean ship- 
per who uses Philadelphia an imme- 
diate profit. 

Mayor Kendrick wisely says that 
this profit is a thing which can do 
more than any other one factor to 
sell our port to inland producers who 
export or import. 

Thus Philadelphia, when it invites 
a Pittsburgh steel maker to ship via 
Philadelphia, has the best possible 
ace up its sleeve. That is a profit 
for the other fellow. 


As a matter of fact, Charles J. 
Webb, at the port dinner, definitely 
showed how his concern saved $725 
on 1,000 bales of wool through the 
port of Philadelphia as against the 
cost of bringing it via New York 
City. 

Mr, Webb also urged President 
Horan and others in authority to 
open a branch office of the Ocean 
Traffic Bureau in London. 


The idea, of course, is to be right 
on the ground to get business, but 
more especially to give definite facts 
about costs at various American 
ports. 

If the Detroit producer can make 


a profit for himself by exporting via 
Philadelphia, then the Manchester 
producer can make a profit for him- 
self when exporting to Detroit if he 
ships via Philadelphia. 

Mayor Kendrick and others who 
are leading in this campaign for a 
greater port business believe that our 
port facilities are now so splendid 
that port selling rather than port ex- 
tension is the premier course to pur- 
sue. But, of course, they agree that 
all the important plans for storage, 
belt line, new piers, etc., be pushed 
to speedy completion. 


The enormous increase in adver- 
tising in all lines of business in re- 
cent years shows that selling things 
rises in importance all the time as 
compared with production. 


We have facilities for handling at 
the Philadelphia port several times 
as much tonnage as goes through it. 


To have the port used is, there- 
fore, of prime importance and it is 
along that line of getting it used 
that Mayor Kendrick takes the lead 
with so much energy. His position 
enables him to perform a service of 
immeasurable value to the whole city. 


The Mayor is in this thing to stay. 
He is greatly interested. His influ- 
ence is being exerted to harmonize 
all elements. 


In the matter of the Philadelphia 
port Mayor Kendrick declares that 
his slogan, as for his administration 
generally, is: “Co-operation and Ac- 
tion.” 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
Streets. It is a building especially 
constructed to house valuable books, 
letters and documents which have 
taken a century to gather. 


The historical collections of the So- 
ciety are always open for public in- 
spection. Probably no collection in 
any state in the Union so accurately 
mirrors the life of the community 
from the early times to the present 
as the collections in this building re- 
flect that of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Here we can see William Penn’s 
wampum belt, representing the 
founding of our Commonwealth. Here 
are excellent examples of the china 
and tableware used by our early 
Colonists, with many specimens of 
the furniture they had in their homes. 
There are priceless manuscripts, orig- 
inal papers, paintings, antiques, and 
other works of art which have no 
replicas and cannot be duplicated for 
money. They are originals. 


Among the collections of special 


import are those of Charlemagne 
Tower’s Colonial laws, the Cassel 
books in German, the Dreer auto- 
graphs, original portraits of William 
Penn, Benjamin Franklin and George 
Washington. Here can also be found 
the original manuscripts of the many 
histories of Pennsylvania and Phila- 
delphia. No society in America is 
richer in original papers. 

The Historical Society, while re- 
ceiving some State aid, is mainly sup- 
ported by the annual dues and con- 
tributions of its members, together 
with the income from its endowment, 
which has been accumulating for over 
seventy years, and to which many 
Philadelphians have generously con- 
tributed. 

It is ‘a » commonplace remark 
state that history teaches patri 
but perhaps it is not so commonplace 
to state that we can have no rever- 
ence for the soundness of present-day 
institutions without knowing whence 
they arose, and how they developed. 
Heredity and environment are just 
as important factors in the growth 
of the State as in the growth of the 
individual, and just as our larger 
universities are founding and equip- 
ping laboratories to study the growth 
of the individual, so the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society is a labora- 
tory for the analytical study of the 
growth and development of our Com- 
monwealth. The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania maintains for Penn- 
sylvania a solidity as an educational 
center which is all too little appreci- 
ated. It enters its second century 
with the endorsement and support of 
the citizens whom it serves. 4 


r 


HARDWICK & MAGEE 
COMPANY—1205 


In our September issue we pointed 
out that our oldest depositor, so far 
as we could ascertain, was Messrs. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., who opened 
their account with us in 1865. We 
now find, however, that we have an- 
other friend whose relationship goes 
back that far. We have reference to 
Messrs. Hardwick & Magee Com 
pany, who write us that they a 

w 


business with us in 1865. It 

then a partnership under the name) 
of Ivins & Dietz, which was formed| 
in 1865 and was later succeeded 
Ivins, Dietz & Magee. Indeed, it 
quite possible that the relationship) 
antedates 1865 because the pred 
cessor of Ivins & Dietz was the firm) 


we have no records to show whether! 
or not Lewis & Ivins carried an ac-| 
count with the Corn Exchange Na- 


tional Bank, 
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INHERITANCE TAXES MAY BE 
CONFISCATORY 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, summarizes our present 
situation as follows: “Almost every 
state in the Union has an estate or 
inheritance tax, and every estate 
pays, therefore, not only the Federal 
tax, but the tax of the state of resi- 
dence of the decedent, plus the taxes 
of one or more other states. The 
total tax—always two taxes, and 
often three or four—may take more 
than half of a large estate, and cases 
are possible where it would take 
practically the entire property.” 

It is thus not impossible, indeed 
not unusual, for an estate of mod- 
erate size to be taxed by ten or 
twelve different states. Several large 
estates have been obliged to pay in- 
heritance taxes to nearly every state 
in the Union. A man may be taxed 
by the state under whose laws the 
corporation is organized in which he 
owns stocks or bonds and by the 

state in which the corporation may 
be doing business or in which it owns 
properties on whose soil he has never 
set foot. 

Henry C. Jackson, a director of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston, left an estate the holdings of 
‘which were taxed by the Federal 
Government, by Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 

‘Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, 
‘Montana, New Hampshire, New Jer- 


sey, New York, Ohio, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
The Federal estate tax was approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. The tax paid to 
Massachusetts amounted to 11 per 
cent. In addition, seventeen states 
besides his state of residence taxed 
him, many in which he had never 
been nor owned a dollar’s worth of 
property. In some cases a single 
security was taxed four different 
times. 

Multiple taxation by several states 
is bad enough, but it is aggravated 
by the necessity of waiver of tax 
liability by several states before an 
estate can be settled. In some es- 
tates local or ancillary administration 
is required. This means delay with 
attendant penalties and high legal 
costs. In case of the stock of a com- 
pany doing business in several states, 
whether a tax is due or not, in each 
of these states a copy of the will 
must be filed and the appointment 
of an executor established, an inven- 
tory and appraisal furnished and a 
Sworn statement of claims and ad- 
ministration expenses submitted. The 
sanction of all of the several states 
must be obtained before the stock 
can be transferred. 

Inheritance taxation and the com- 
plications arising therefrom have 
reached a point which results in the 
actual confiscation of many estates. 
It is possible through multiple taxa- 
tion in the forty-six states where in- 
heritance taxes are imposed, together 
with the Federal estate tax, to assess 
taxes of 130 per cent. of the value 
of an estate, 

The recent settlement of many es- 
tates has shown the heavy burden of 
inheritance taxes. The heirs of the 
late F, W. Woolworth mortgaged the 
Woolworth Building and the Wool- 
worth residence on upper Fifth Ave- 
nue was sold at forced sale for only 
a fraction of its value to meet the 
State and Federal inheritance taxes. 

It is obvious that large estates suf- 
fer greatly from heavy taxation, but 
it is also true of smaller estates. The 
net estate of Herbert Smith, whose 
will was probated in Erie County, 
New York, was appraised at $197,- 
221.11. After settlement had been 
made the remaining estate was $82,- 
310.42, a shrinkage of $114,910.69. A 
final account of an estate of $1,350, 
filed in the Orphans’ Court of Phila- 
delphia County in October of this 
year, in which all property was lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania, shows a 
shrinkage, due to settlement costs, of 
over 23 per cent. Whether a man’s 
estate is large or small the question 
of what he “left” is not half as im- 
portant as “what did his beneficiaries 
receive.” 

What is the answer to this com- 
plex situation? Will “tax exempt” 
securities exempt? No security es- 


capes the estate or inheritance tax, 
not even U. S. Liberty Bonds or “tax 
exempt” municipals, Investors are 
beginning to realize that the inherit- 
ance tax is as important as the in- 
come tax. 

Most investors consider a security 
from three points: Safety of prin- 
cipal, income and _ marketability. 
Little thought has been given to the 
effect of the inheritance taxes. ‘The 
advantage of owning securities hav- 
ing an equal safety of principal, in- 
come and marketability, but with a 
substantially small inheritance tax 
liability, is very apparent and should 
be carefully considered by every in- 
vestor so there will be no complica- 
tion and multiplication of inheritance 
taxes, 

Two men during their lives may 
have accumulated with infinite pains 
estates of like amounts, although they 
may be subject to taxes of unlike 
amounts, The estate of one may con- 
sist of securities issued by ten cor- 
porations and be subject to inherit- 
ance taxes in twenty-five or more 
states. The other may consist of se- 
curities issued by fifteen corporations 
and be subject to inheritance taxes 
in only three or four states, possibly 
only one. After the payment of 
taxes the estates, which were of equal 
value, become unequal; the one estate 
is confiscated, the other of practically 
its original value. 

The securities of one corporation 
may be subject to taxes in many 
States because the corporation is 
chartered, is doing business, or has 
assets in states imposing inheritance 
taxes. The securities of another cor- 
poration may be subject to the tax 
of only one state, the state of resi- 
dence, because the corporation is 
chartered, is doing business or has 
assets in only one state or in states 
imposing no inheritance tax. It is 
also true that investments in some 
states are subject to very heavy taxes, 
while investments in other states are 
subject to very light taxes, 

Two popular railroad stocks, the 
New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad—having practically 
the same security of principal, return 
of income and marketability—are 
subject to greatly different inherit- 
ance taxes. In the case of a resident 
of Pennsylvania taxes would have to 
be paid to six states before the stock 
of the New York Central could be 
transferred, while the Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock would be subject to 
only one state tax. Investors should 
consider the inheritance tax liability 
they incur in every security pur- 
chased. 

The problem for every investor is 
how to avoid the destruction of his 
estate by confiscatory taxation. The 
solution would be to have uniform 
tax laws; but with forty-six states 


imposing taxes, no two of which are 
alike, in addition to the Federal es- 
tate tax, uniform tax laws are prac- 
tically impossible. 

There is, however, a solution. <A 
man should rearrange his investments 
so as to minimize the inheritance tax 
and the many complications arising 
therefrom. This can be accomplished 
by switching from stocks and bonds 
of corporations which are taxable in 
states imposing heavy taxes to se- 
curities of corporations taxable in 
states imposing a low rate of tax 
and in some cases no tax. For in- 
stance, a man, a resident of Penn- 
sylvania who owned stock in an Ar- 
kansas corporation which he intended 
leaving to his niece, by Switching his 
holdings to the stock of a Rhode 
Island or a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion would increase the value of the 
estate passing to the niece by over 17 
per cent. 

Every investor, by a careful analy- 
sis of his investment, should find op- 
portunities for making substantial re- 
ductions in the inheritance taxes to 
which his estate be liable. 

It is possible to reduce inheritance 
taxation to a minimum without im- 
pairing the safety of principal, the 
return of income or the marketability. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSES 
IN COMMERCE 
AND FINANCE 


We note everywhere the increasing 
contacts between business and educa- 
tion. When Joseph Wharton gave 
$200,000 to found the Wharton School 
of Commerce and Finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1881 
such a purpose for an educational 
gift was unheard of in the United 
States. As late as 1907, when the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration was established, 
the generous guarantee of one man 
alone—a Boston banker, the late 
Major Higginson—made its establish- 
ment possible. 

Now we hear of another banker 
giving $5,000,000 toward this same 
business school. It is not so much 
the money involved that is note- 
worthy, as the purpose to which it is 
to be applied. 

To teach the future business man 
how to use the services of experts 
and to understand the general theories 
underlying their work; to instill into 
him the underlying principles which 
exist in all business; to emphasize 
the complex problem of industrial 
management; and the development of 
new methods of research and the 
means of making their results avail- 
able are among the more important 
contributions which education is giv- 
ing business today. 
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OUR NEW ' 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


Far-Seeing Reforms Effected 


When President Coolidge signed 
the Rogers Bill “For the reorganiza- 
tion and improvement of the foreign 
service of the United States” on May 
24, 1924, he inaugurated one of the 
most far-seeing reforms that have ever 
taken place in one of the executive 
departments of our Government, and 
one which cannot fail to be of great 
benefit to all whose business contacts 
are with foreign countries. 


Since we could not dress ourselves, 
or comb and brush our hair, to men- 
tion only a few ways in which for- 
eign trade affects our daily life, with- 
out having intercourse with foreign 
nations, it will be readily seen that 
anything that tends to improve such 
contacts is not without interest to 
the business community. 


By this new law political appoint- 
ments to consulates and secretary- 
ships of legations or embassies are 
forever at an end. Hereafter the 
diplomatic and consular service of the 
United States is to be known as the 
foreign service of the United States, 
and all officers therein will be known 
as foreign service officers. ‘They are 
to be entitled to pensions, just as 
our army and navy officers, and all 
persons entering the foreign service 
hereafter will be obliged to spend a 
year receiving intensive training in 
the State Department. This school- 
ing may be compared to that which 
a young man receives at Annapolis 
or West Point. In the old days peo- 
ple often went to their posts without 
the slightest knowledge of their 
duties. Can you imagine anyone be- 
ing appointed colonel of a regiment 
or captain of a battleship without 
previous training? 

Another excellent provision in the 
Rogers Bill is that a much more ade- 
quate inspection service of our em- 
bassies, legations and _ consulates 
abroad is provided thereby. In the 
past there have been too few in- 
spectors in the consular service, and 
practically none in the diplomatic 
service. As a result a great many 
things crept up which were not ac- 
cording to Hoyle. For instance, a 
considerable number of foreigners 
were employed as clerks in embassies 
and legations, often at high salaries. 
These posts will now be given to 
young American citizens to train 
them in the new foreign service. 

An even more important improve- 
ment, and one which was strongly 
advocated in THe Corn ExcHancr 
for July 29, 1919, is the increase in 
the salaries of secretaries of lega- 
tions and embassies. In the absence 


of the minister or ambassador these 
men must necessarily assume charge 
of the mission where they are sta- 
tioned. They should, therefore, be 
properly compensated, and the new 
law provides that counsellors of em- 
bassies or legations, the highest sec- 
retarial grade, will receive $9,000 an- 
nually instead of the $4,000 they were 
previously drawing. The salaries of 
the various grades of secretaries have 
been materially increased and now 
render it possible for young men 
without independent means to enter 
this important branch of the foreign 
service. 

To quote from Honorable Wilbur 
J. Carr, now Assistant Secretary of 
State, who has largely directed and 
developed the consular organization 
of the State Department since 1898: 
“The advantages and compensations 
of the new foreign service career 
are such as will attract the best types 
of material the country affords,” and 
“throughout the career of the foreign 
service officers the new machinery of 
elimination will constantly guard and 
enforce the high standard of the 
foreign service.” 

What a contrast all this is to the 
old methods! Until 1906 anyone with 
proper political pull could become a 
consul, and they were fearfully and 
wonderfully made. The writer has 
personally known of consuls and min- 
isters whose appointments were fully 
based on political considerations, 
whose private and official lives shame- 
fully misrepresented their country. 
Drunkenness was one of the minor 
sins. One consul murdered a man to 
get possession of his estate. An- 
other made Uncle Sam pay for the 
traveling expenses of his pet dog, and 
several consuls of Canada lived in the 
United States and rarely visited their 
posts. Under the Rogers Bill foreign 
service officers must retire at 65, un- 
less under special circumstances, 
when they can stay on until they are 
70. This is very different from the 
old days, when one consul entered 
the service at 79, and at 88 was still 
representing the United States in a 
large European city. Foreign posts 
were frequently held by persons who 
were not American citizens at all. In 
one case an alien was receiving $3,000 
a year who had never set foot in the 
United States. 

While the law of 1906 produced a 
great many improvements, notably 
the beginning of the inspection serv- 
ice, and the law of 1915 further 
helped by assigning consuls and dip- 
lomatic secretaries to grades instead 
of to posts, the new legislation ampli- 
fies all these improvements and ren- 
ders much closer checkings available 
on our representatives abroad. Even 
after the law of 1906 some consuls 
were found illegally engaged in 
private business. One man acted as 


representative of a stock broker, and 
another, with an official salary of 
$2,000 annually, is said to have retired 
after eight years with over $100,000 
which he had secured by improper 
means. 

Today we have a foreign service 
whose organization and membership 
are equal to those of any other of 
the great powers. Our new foreign 
service offers a career to serious 
young men of the proper calibre. 
Great credit is due to Congressman 
John J. Rogers, of Massachusetts, for 
his tireless activity on behalf of these 
much-needed reforms, and were it not 
for the persistency of Secretary 
Hughes and Assistant Secretary Wil- 
bur J. Carr in their desire to further 
strengthen their department, the es- 
tablishment of this new foreign serv- 
ice might have been long delayed. It 
is to be hoped that more and more 
of our ministers and ambassadors 
abroad will be chosen from the 
trained young men now in our foreign 
service—and fewer and fewer like the 
immortal sage-brush diplomat who 
exclaimed: “Where in blank is Para- 
guay? I have just been made minis- 
ter there?” 


OUR NEED OF IMPORTS 


A Lesson Close at Home 


We do not have to go outside of 
the bank to find out how we, as a 
people, are dependent upon the rest 
of the world. 

For instance, we would have to do 
without the typewriter if manufac- 
turers could not get the rubber for 
the keys and the manganese in the 
making of the steel, both of which 
are imported. 

Gallnuts from Syria and China help 
to make the ink turn black, and the 
gum arabic used to improve the ink 
comes from Arabia and India. Ja- 
maica and South America furnish the 
logwood extract which produces 
purple black color, and the carmine 
for red ink comes from France. 

Lead for the pencils comes from 
Mexico and the cedar wood usually 
from Central Europe or some part of 
South America. Mucilage or paste 
relies upon oil of cassis from Ceylon 
and lavender oil from France, cit- 
ronella from Italy, potato starch 
from several European countries, as 
well as flour from Java, while ghatti 
gum comes from India and sorts 
Arabic from Arabia go into mucilage. 
In both of these adhesives karaya 
gum is used as a thickener. 

Even in the sealing wax we must 
have shellac from India and litho- 
pone from Holland. 

Probably no single article in a 
bank contains more imported prod- 
ucts than the telephone. We will 


not mention the countries or the uses 
of each commodity, as it would take 
up too much space, but among the 
most important which are imported 
are silk, rubber, flax, nickel, shellac, 
and platinum. As a matter of fact, 
products of twelve different coun- 
tries, most of them quite distant from 
the United States, go into the manu- 
facture of the telephone. 

Then there are paint, varnish and 
floor polish ‘The American paint 
manufacturing industry draws sup- 
plies from abroad, including sienna 
from Italy, umber from Turkey, 
ocher from France, red oxide from 
Spain, barytes from Germany, yellow 
prussiate of potash from Germany 
and France, casein from South 
America, Van Dyke brown from Hol- 
land and English vermilion from 
England. There aré also dry~ oils, —~ 
linseed oil, wood oil; while varnish 
needs shellac and different kinds of 
gum from a number of countries. As 
for paint brushes, bristles come 
largely from China, Russia and Ger- © 
many. 

The finer grades of paper that are 
so important a factor in banking sup- 
plies are usually made from imported 
pulp. This, however, is due more to — 
the very wasteful cutting down of 
our own forests and to the fact that © 
less and less paper has been made of ~ 
rags in the United States since 1860. 
There is a considerable difference be- i 
tween the wearing qualities of paper — 
made from rags and that made from © 
wood pulp. ( 

The entire electric light equipment — 
of the institution would be impossible — 
in its present shape without supplies — 
from abroad: for moulded insulation, — 
French ocher and carnauba wax; for 
sheet insulation, kraft paper, burlap, 
mica, porcelain, antimony, tin, to say 
nothing of the use of dies made of 
diamonds for cutting purposes. 
Tungsten is used in the lamp fila- P| 
ment, also nickel—all of these and — 
more enter into the manufacture of 
electrical equipment. 

As for the personal dress of the 
employes, the ladies must have silk 
from abroad, while bristles in the ; 
hairbrush come from Japan and the ti 
combs are made of hard rubber from — 
Singapore. Collars from imported _ 
linens and optical glass are nearly © 
always imported. Even in soap there 
are products from at least five dif-_ 
ferent countries. We have to have 
materials from ten foreign countries 
to make a Stetson hat, while straw 
hats require materials from at least 
two foreign lands. 

If we apply this little lesson com- 
mercially we will realize how inter- 
nationally interwoven modern civili- 
zation is, and how interdependent the 
nations are today compared wit 
what they were even only a few years 
ago. 
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BUSINESS AND 
FINANCIAL 
CONDITIONS 


Variables of the Upward 
Swing 


By Pror. Artaur S. Dewine 
Faculty Harvard University 


It is human nature to believe in 
the permanence of the present. This 
is particularly true regarding our 
cursory judgments of economic and 
business conditions. So that it is 
natural to presume that all signs of 
returning business prosperity, that 
meet us at every turn, presage a year 
of marked business prosperity. It is 
natural, furthermore, to presume 
that those first evidences of the up- 
ward course of the business cycle are 
the harbingers of greater and still 
greater business activity as the new 
year shall run its course. Granting, 
for the moment, that this expectation 
may prove to be true, so far as the 
general course of business is con- 
cerned, there are, nevertheless, many 
limitations and variations which will 
interfere with the smooth, upward 
swing of the pendulum and interrupt 
and modify its movement. 

As a whole, general business is not, 
at the opening of the year, as far 
along the road of recovery as the 
Tise in stock market quotations would 
seem to indicate. Preceding the up- 
swing of the pendulum there are a 
variety of reversals and anticipatory 
signs—like the false dawn of Omar— 
which command an amount of atten- 
tion quite beyond their real signfi- 
cance. In the present view the light 
that looms bright on the horizon is 
the pronounced and _ continuously 
maintained rise in the prices of 
Shares of stock. And, with the pos- 
sible exception of oil shares, this rise 
has extended throughout all lines of 
effort—railroads, local utilities, shares 
of mining, manufacturing, and mer- 
chandising companies. 

People are apt to confuse three re- 
lated but, nevertheless, independent 
variables — stock market quotations, 
bond prices, and the index of busi- 
hess. Of these three the movements 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


HOW INHERITANCE 
TAXES AFFECT 
THE INVESTOR 


The Growing Menace of Mul- 
tiple Taxation 


Investors seem curiously unaware 
that the tax which has made the 
most rapid progress in this country 
in recent years is not the tax on in- 
comes, but on inheritances and trans- 
fers. Inheritance taxes on an in- 
vestor’s estate may amount to more 
than the total of all income taxes 
paid during a lifetime. 

Many investors make investments 
without the slightest thought of the 
inheritance tax liability they incur 
and the effect of such taxes on their 
estates. Curiously, it is very sur- 
prising that investors as a class have 
paid so little attention to this grow- 
ing menace to the integrity of their 
holdings. 

It has been the custom of an in- 
vestor to purchase a security because 
he felt the principal was safe, that 
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““FRIENDS 
OF THE 
WISSAHICKON”’ 


How Shall Its Beauties Be 
Preserved 


With the extension of city life into 
all suburban reaches, and with the 
entire countryside made easy of ac- 
cess to the city-minded through the 
universal use of motor cars by all 
classes of individuals, a situation is 
developing everywhere that is menac- 
ing what is called, in a short phrase, 
the natural beauties of the country- 
side, the wild ways and the wood- 
ways. So much is this the case that 
in a number of states legislation has 
been enacted to prevent what is be- 
coming a kind of universal roadside 
and woodside vandalism. 

The trouble is, nature is not able 
to cope with the situation pro- 
duced by the passing of time, and 
those who are not familiar with the 
vicissitudes that menace such an ex- 
traordinarily beautiful forest region 


(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


THE MODERN 


WOMAN 
IN EUROPE 


Changes in Her Status Since 
the War 


By those few neutral judges who 
dare to define her, that specific en- 
tity known as “the modern woman” 
is recognized by a more or less ag- 
gravated desire to seek and live her 
own individuality outside the home. 
And as we witness the affection—or 
infection—spreading, we are naturally 
interested to learn how thrives this 
modern malady in the bosom of our 
more experienced and conservative 
relatives in Europe. 

In reporting on such a matter we 
find there are three great fields with- 
in which to group and report our 
observations; first, suffrage and poli- 
tics; secondly, education and profes- 
sional activity; thirdly, legal privi- 
leges as individuals, covering espe- 
cially the points of marriage and 
property. 

Thanks to the dramatic qualities of 
Sylvia Pankhurst and Lady Astor, 
America has been kept well informed 
on the struggles and victories of 
British suffragettes and of the en- 
trance of some of their cooler heads 
into political life. But the advance 
in some other countries is liable to 
prove new and startling. That a 
small country such as Denmark has 
nine M. P.’s is interesting though not 
disturbing. But when we come to 
Germany we are forced to sit up, 
rub our eyes, and admit that after 
all things do change in the old coun- 
tries. The German woman who has 
always been relegated to the sphere 
of her own K. K. K.—*Kuche, 
Kirche und Kinder”—has put thirty- 
nine women into the National As- 
sembly, 155 women into the legisla- 
tures of the different states, while 
1,400 were elected municipal coun- 
cilors. Further concrete proof that 
Germany intends welcoming her 
women into public life is seen in the 
opening of the Cologne School of 
Municipal Administration to women. 

Of course, it is the Latin countries 
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that have done least in offering their 
women political privileges, and the 
recent award of suffrage in municipal 
elections to Belgian women is the 
first real break in this solid wall. 

We find that the war gave a real 
impetus to the education of girls in 
schools and universities, some of the 
latter becoming quite dependent 
upon their participation for contin- 
uance. France has three stages of 
university instruction and they are 
all open to women. And in that 
other aspect of this field, professional 
activity, we find that there are now 
eighty women lawyers in Paris alone, 
while they also hold already a 

irk medicine, pharmacy, 

/fecture and engineer- 
ing. aciicvements of certain 
women doctors in Vienna have long 
been noted, but only within the last 
few years have German women been 
granted the opportunities for prac- 
tice in hospital clinics and legal 
chambers. They have always been 
allowed to study in the universities 
on equal terms with the men, but 
even today the imperious German 
“doktors” are scornfully hostile to 
the proposed entrance of ladies into 
their proud domain. 

The opposition to women entering 
professions is especially strong and 
outspoken in Italy. This holds true 
in departments where natural fitness 
and sympathy would argue for their 
introduction. The board in charge 
of the Italian National Fund for 
Mothers is composed entirely of men! 

England opens all her professions 
to her women except the army, navy, 
air force and church! This matter 
of exclusion of women from the 
ministry in several countries merits 
research on the part of some critic 
with a sense of humor. Denmark, 
otherwise very liberal with her fair 
sex, closes to them the law (the last 
one opened to them in England) and 
the ministry! The only university, 
that of Copenhagen, is open to 
women, except that they cannot 
graduate in divinity. And they may 
study law but not practice it! 

When we come to legal protection 
on the two all-important points of 
marriage and property, we again 
find the Latin countries to be the 
worst offenders from the feminists’ 
viewpoint. In Italy legalized divorce 
practically does not exist and sepa- 
ration is supported by legislature 
quite unjust to the women. Adultery 
and its consequences are not judged 
the same for the two sexes, while the 
rich find it easy to get the results 
desired of divorce by changing their 
nationality. 
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Many minor changes have been 
tacked onto the French code, but its 
basic principle still remains intact: 
“The wife owes obedience to her hus- 
band.” Hence there are numerous 
acts which she cannot commit with- 
out his approval; among the most 
interesting are the following: (1) 
Sue and be sued; (2) Sign a legal 
contract; (3) Accept a legacy; (4) 
Give away any part of her fortune; 
(5) Mortgage her possessions; (6) 
Choose a profession. Faced opposite 
to this English law would appear to 
offer a direct and liberal contrast on 
most of these provisions, granting, 
for instance, such rights as that of 
choosing a profession and that to 
sue and be sued. But English 
women do not yet feel “squared” in 
practice. For instance, the fathers 
are given charge of children in case 
of divorce; though the law aims to 
make wives economically inde- 
pendent, their economic situation far 
from realizes this aim. 

For the Anglo-Saxon it is inter- 
esting to note the three types of 
financial arrangements for marriage 
in Latin countries: 

1. Separation of property. This is 
the most favorable for preserving 
the independence of the married 
woman, since it allows her to admin- 
ister her own property. 

2. Dotal system. A definite amount 
of the wife’s property is prescribed, 
of which the husband has the use of 
the income but not the principal. 

Under both these systems the wife 
has no share in the accumulations of 
the husband. 

3. Community system. All profits 
or accumulations are shared, but only 
at the death of the husband. 

There is naturally much variation 
in the application of these systems. 
The community system is the prac- 
tice in Belgium unless a special con- 
tract is formed, while in Denmark 
the woman often secures the privi- 
lege of separate control of property. 
These terms sound fair, but in prac- 
tice the law distinctly favors the hus- 
band. For instance, our Belgian 
lady, in marrying, loses her legal 
capacity and the right to dispose of 
her property while her husband lives. 

The most interesting aspect of this 
whole question is the attitude of our 
French or Belgian or Spanish lady. 
Our superficial examination would 
seem to prove her the most unhappy 
and abused of the lot. One after the 
other, she has seen her sisters in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany, Russia and Austria given 
the vote in national politics. And 
what does she think of it all? The 
facts of the case are that she has a 
most sincere dislike and scorn for 
participation in public life—even 
those ladies forced into it necessarily, 
such as Madame Curie, Sarah Bern- 


hardt and Madame Poincare. Such 
women are sharp and emphatic in 
their denunciation of any participa- 
tion by their sex in politics, knowing 
very well that if a woman has any 
qualities she can bring them to play 
much more naturally and effectively 
in private life. 

As brought out by Stephane 
Lauzanne, editor of Le Matin, there 
is but one answer to the question 
why the French woman has no politi- 
cal status, and that is the fact that 
she doesn’t want it. Business and 
professional life they accept when 
necessary, but as a second choice 
with a frankness born of a practical 
philosophy that is the backbone of 
French private life. 

We called upon an American woman 
living in France to give us our con- 
clusion on this interesting difference 
of opinion, Answering the wonder- 
ing questions of American women, 
“the most restless, most seeking, most 
unsatisfied and most unfulfilled 
women in the world,” she explains 
for them how the French women can 
be so “strangely contented.” Start- 
ing from a sound philosophy of life, 
they handle it and the relations it 
brings with a calmness and tact that 
most of us privately wish we had. 
“They do their work efficiently and 
gracefully, never dreaming that there 
are millions of women who regard 
women’s work, specifically, as an in- 
dication of inequality, as a matter 
for protest or pity!” 

Kennetuo W. Wess. 


‘““FRIENDS OF THE WISSA- 
HICKON”’ 


(Continued from page 1, column 8) 

as the Wissahickon have no concep- 
tion of what faces the Park Commis- 
sion today when it comes to the losses 
through the death or destruction of 
the older trees that make the vistas 
so superb. Only last spring one sleet 
storm laid low one hundred and nine- 
teen trees, many of them hemlocks, 
along the road of the upper Wissa- 
hickon, while a due proportion fell 
elsewhere throughout the wooded slope 
and subsequent storms have destroyed 
others, whose still evergreen masses 
lie prone on the floor of the wood- 
lands, unremoved after the unremit- 
ting work of a busy season. 

The stark, gaunt boles of the dead 
chestnut trees still in place tell of the 
chestnut blight, while the cutting off of 
the necessary moisture here and there 
as the city drainage regions carry the 
surplus water off through the sewers, 
which formerly ran down over the 
slopes, has brought about other tree 
casualties, while the invasion of weeds 
in the way of herbs, shrubs, and even 


‘trees, as in the case of the ailanthus 


from the nearby city streets and back 
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yards, has disturbed the balance of 
growth of the native trees and 
brought into the plunging and more 
simply rural aspects an _ entirely 
false note. The ailanthus has its 
place in city back yards and it can 
even fit in with the effects needed in 
our general park systems, but it is 
absolutely out of place in the Wissa- 
hickon, in which it is encroaching 
more and more every year, since its 
effect of feathery green fronds can 
be replaced easily by a replanting of 
such of our own native species that 
give the same effect in part, such as 
the walnuts, the locusts, the sumacs. 
Moreover, the encroaching weeds and 
the herbs which are now disturbing 
ledge and level might easily, with a 
great naturalist in charge, supported 
by the finest type of nurserymen ~ 
trained to save the ancient forest as- — 
pect of the valley, be replaced with — 
azaleas, laurel and rhododendron. 
and, particularly, wherein the fa- 
miliar natural combination with the 
red cedar, the juniper, is possible, by — 
such splendid flowering trees as the © 
shad bush, the Judas tree, and, above 
all, the dogwood, in addition to the 
hawthornes and the witch _hazels, 
which still are seen as if by a miracle 
along the wooded lanes tributary to 
the main valley. _ 
Then, too, for tangles and rock 
heaps, roadsides and fence ways, the — 
Wissahickon, as a tree sanctuary, as — 
an arboretum of the plant life of 
the forests of eastern Pennsylvania, 
should see replanted as the originals 
disappear the various wild grapes, 
the Virginia creeper, the moon seed, 
the two species of clematis, our own 
wild honeysuckle, the climbing bitter- 
sweet, and the cat briar (the wild 
smilax), the last named in spring, 
summer and autumn, first in its glit- — 
tering greens, and then, in its rich- 
ness of colors, only surpassed by 
stained glass, from the deepest of 
yellows to the most crimson of crim-— 
sons and orange-reds and fiery 
splashes is ever conspicuous in shel- 
tered places even in December, and, — 
with the others, giving a touch that — 
represents the wild ways of the — 
woodways at their very best. Again, — 
whether the passing of the chestnut — 
should not have been met immedi- — 
ately by replanting such superb tree — 
sites with the chestnut-oak, magnifi- 
cent specimens of which are found © 
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questions for experts to decide. But — 
the policy of seeing to it that the — 


and the buttonwoods and the oaks, 
and the sour gum, and, above all, 
the supremely fine hemlocks, as they 
die should be replaced by their own 


serve all the species belonging to the 
valley, now menaced by changing | 
(Continued on page 3, column 1) y 
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conditions, would seem to be the 
counsel of wisdom, 

The Wissahickon has just recently 
come to a fiftieth anniversary, which 
anniversary it shares, by the way, 
with one of the most famous special 
parks in the country, the famous Ar- 
‘nold Arboretum of Boston, which 
very much smaller park has fortu- 
nately, however, been under the con- 
trol of a very great naturalist, Charles 
|S. Sargent, ever since its organization 
in the early seventies. 


However, such are the extraordi- 
nary natural endowments of the 
‘Wissahickon that even today its 
fatural beauties quite surpass in 
every way anything that is presented 
: the Arnold Arboretum, But that 
this kind of thing cannot go on for- 
ever, since the natural beauties of 
the Wissahickon are by no means 
iself-perpetuating, by no means in- 
vulnerable, is known to all, so it is 
interesting to call attention to the 
fact, in what might be called its 
jubilee year, that in a more or less 
informal manner a group of public- 
Spirited citizens, composed for the 
most part of those who live in and 
mear the valley of the Upper Wissa- 
hickon, that part of the park now 
fortunately freed from automobiles 
and thus becoming by the very na- 
ture of the case a natural tree sanc- 
tuary, have formed themselves into 
a sort of patriotic firing squad called 
the “Friends of the Wissahickon.” 
It has been suggested to them, and 
by many of them, supported in their 


positions by specialists of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and _ the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, that 
in order to secure beyond all perad- 
venture that the natural wild beauty 
of the Upper Wissahickon shall be 
maintained unspoiled and unimpaired 
today and its future assured, a 
friendly campaign of education might 
well be undertaken. 


If the casual, seasonal vandalism 
was stopped, by which the Wissa- 
hickon is deprived of its smaller 
shrubs and trees and plants which, 
by reason of their flora, or the color 
of their leaves in autumn, or their 
evergreen character, attract the 
despoilers, a very big start in the 
preservation of its natural beauties 
could be made. But beyond and 
above this it has been suggested that 
what the situation more particularly 
calls for is not only the constant 
solicitude of the Park Commission 
for the perpetuation of the beauties 
of the Wissahickon and the friendly 
interest of public-spirited citizens, 
but specifically such a study of the 
present condition and future needs 
of the Wissahickon as will make clear 
to all just what the most intelligent 
opinion and expert advice may sug- 
gest as to the most sensible way of 
underwriting its future for the next 
fifty years beyond all peradventure. 
Certainly this is a problem that is 
worthy of those who know and love 
the Wissahickon, and if the “Friends 
of the Wissahickon” can bring about 
these desired results they will place 
the city in their debt for all time. 


Harvey M. Warts. 


HOW INHERITANCE TAXES 
AFFECT THE INVESTOR 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
it gave a satisfactory return of in- 
come and had good marketability. 
The question of the inheritance tax 
is seldom given any consideration. 

Most investors believe their estates 
will be subject to only two taxes, 
the federal estate tax and the in- 
heritance tax of the state in which 
they have residence. Nothing could 
be more untrue when it is possible 
under the present laws for an estate 
to be subject to taxes in forty-six 
states in addition to the federal es- 
tate tax. 


A single security may be taxed in 
six different states. New York Cen- 
tral Railroad is incorporated in six 
different states and for an executor 
to transfer it he would be liable for 
state taxes in New York, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. The estate of a Pennsyl- 
vanian owning Rock Island Railroad 
stock would be liable for three state 


taxes, as well as the federal tax. Not 
only railroad stocks are subject to 
multiple taxation, but industrials as 
well. 

In Pennsylvania the tax is a flat 
rate of 2 per cent. on lineal heirs and 
10 per cent. on collateral heirs. In 
New York and New Jersey it is a 
graduated tax. All three states ar- 
rive at the amount of tax due by an 
altogether different method of calcu- 
lation. It is said that no two states 
have uniform inheritance tax laws. 

The discrepancies in the tax laws 
of the various states are very great. 
Should a man leave $250,000 to char- 
ity in New York there is no tax to 
pay, whereas in Pennsylvania a tax 
of $25,000 is imposed. 

The inheritance tax is not always 
the most harassing feature of the 
tax problem. The technical compli- 
ance with the law in the case of all 
estates, even those of a few thousand 
dollars, is one of the greatest diffi- 
culties. 

Executors are required to meet the 
requirements of every state which 
may lay claim to a tax and in each 
state the tax may be measured by a 
different rule and arrived at by a 
different method. The consent of 
each state imposing a tax must be 
secured before the executor can ob- 
tain stock in his name for purpose 
of sale or distribution. Some states 
will not deal directly with an ex- 
ecutor, but require counsel to repre- 
sent the estate. 

The trouble and expense of secur- 
ing “consents” of transfer is a very 
considerable item. In some cases a 
few shares of stock might better be 
sacrificed than transferred. 

In all cases taxes must be paid 
promptly to avoid penalties. Sale of 
property at a sacrifice may be neces- 
sary to raise funds to pay the taxes. 
An actual case from the probate 
records shows a small estate which 
was subject to an inheritance tax of 
$5,973, and due to delay in settle- 
ment, faced costs of administration 
and shrinkage amounting to $18,357. 

Inheritance taxes are a first mort- 
gage on the property of an estate. 
In most states payment is required 
within one year, as is also true of 
the Federal Government. 

The federal and state governments 
in the payment of taxes will not 
share with the heirs in the cats and 
dogs, the real estate or the business. 
The state governments will take 
nothing but cash, the Federal Gov- 
ernment only cash or Liberty Bonds, 

Most estates lack the cash to pay 
the taxes. What is the executor to 
do? Obviously, the executor must 
sell securities or property. 

The best securities or properties 
are sold because they have the most 
ready market. Thus, the very assets 
which the decedent relied upon to 


support his family are disposed of. 
Furthermore, forced liquidation 
means sacrifice. 


The problem for every investor is 
how to avoid the confiscation of his 
estate by excessive taxation. There 
are several ways. 


Among persons of means the high 
rates of inheritance taxation have 
stimulated gifts and transfers under 
living trusts during their lifetime. In 
view of the graduated rates of tax 
it is obvious that anything which 
splits up the estate reduces the 
amount of taxes. This process 
usually takes the form of trust 
funds. Secretary Mellon has stated 
on a number of occasions that this 
is one of the commonest methods of 
legally reducing taxes. 


Life insurance is now being used 
extensively to facilitate the payment 
of inheritance taxes and to protect 
estates from confiscatory taxes. 


Life insurance is a_ protection 
against the forced sale and sacrifice 
of assets, the incurring of debts, the 
loss of control, the interference of a 
going business caused by heavy death 
duties. Life insurance pays the tax 
for the estate and not from it. 


Where life insurance is used to in- 
sure an estate against loss, the very 
act which creates and matures the 
debt, death itself, discharges it. 


A vice-president of one of the 
larger life insurance companies was 
asked whether he thought most busi- 
ness men were prepared for the pres- 
ent inheritance taxes. He replied 
that the best evidence that most men 
are not prepared is the fact that 
when urged to buy life insurance for 
tax purposes they say they haven’t 
the money. If they cannot pay for 
one year’s premium now, how can 
their estates pay from twenty-five to 
thirty times as much after they have 
gone. 

Every investor, by a careful analy- 
sis of his investments, should find 
opportunities for substantially re- 
ducing inheritance taxes by selling 
certain securities and purchasing 
others. By this means it is possible 
to reduce inheritance taxation to a 
minimum without impairing the 
safety or income of the investment. 


Generally speaking, coupon bonds 
are reached less thoroughly by the 
taxing officials than registered bonds 
and stocks. Also speaking generally, 
the concentration of investments to 
the state of domicile greatly reduces 
taxes. 


A resident of Pennsylvania who 
buys securities of companies char- 
tered in Pennsylvania and owning 
property only in Pennsylvania and 
who keeps the securities themselves 
within the state, will avoid both ex- 
pense and complication. 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 
CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
of the stock market and the quota- 


tions of bonds are merely the ob- 
jective signs of changes in general 
business level; but they are objective 
signs which have their greatest sig- 
nificance at different points in the 
cyclic movement of business. This is 
apparent at once from the most 
superficial study of the mechanism of 
the business cycle. 

Changes in the level of stock prices 
are merely changes in the concerted 
opinion regarding the subsequent 
profits likely to be realized, in the 
immediate future, by large corpora- 
tions. Such prices, therefore, antici- 
pate the actual realization or the 
of ‘ligation of profits. 
rise before the rise 

before a decline 
in profits—just as the price of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. stock began to rise 
last summer as soon as grain prices 
began to move upward, on the pre- 
sumption that increased wealth to 
farmers would bring increased buy- 
ing power and this would show itself 
as an increase of farmer purchases 
resulting in greater profits to the 
mail order house. It is the antici- 
pation of profits that occasions a rise 
on the stock market rather than their 
realization; although a high price 
level of stocks cannot be maintained 
without at least some actual realiza- 
tion of the anticipated profits. 

In the beginning of the upswing of 
the cycle there is, ordinarily, a rise 
in general prices before there is ob- 
jective evidence of a rise in profits. 
So that both the general price level 
of commodities and the price level of 
stocks will begin to move upward be- 
fore there are clear evidences of a 
general acceleration of business as 
evidenced by greater actually real- 
ized profits or rising wages or rising 
interest rates. This is the prelimi- 
nary stage through which we have 
just passed and are now passing. If 
this surmise is true, certain results 
will probably follow. 

The year 1925 will probably be a 
year of conspicuous business ac- 
tivity; and this is true whatsoever 
the turn of European economics. I 
am inclined to give less weight to 
European conditions than the major- 
ity of writers, under the presumption 
that the potential demand for ulti- 
mater consumers’ goods in this coun- 
try alone is greater than ordinarily 
assumed. Undoubtedly, there is much 
action and counteraction between 
Europe and this country, and when 
this is measured in exports and im- 
ports the stagnation or dislocation 
of European markets would seem to 
have an astounding influence on 
American business. This implication 


failure 


8. sneres 


has been unduly emphasized by a 
type of sentimentalist who is seek- 
ing to justify a kind of Chauvinistic 
internationalism on economic grounds. 
Undoubtedly, the prosperity of 
Europe does stimulate our own pros- 
perity; and her economic stagnation 
tends to retard our own business ac- 
tivity. But in the end it is a ques- 
tion of degree; and I am inclined to 


does expanding business require more 
capital for expansion, but a higher 
price level of raw materials implies 
that more capital shall be tied up in 
inventories. As the stock market be- 
comes increasingly active on higher 
levels, bank credit will be required to 
finance it. From whatever the point 
of view, therefore, there will be an 
increased demand for capital. This 


Cambridge, Mass., 11 December, 1924. 


Dear Mr. Calwell: 


I think I have never written anything on the qualities and 
attributes which a person charged with executive responsibilities 


should possess. 


Some of these qualities are natural gifts, such as 


a calm temperament and a love of work; but others can be ac- 
quired by observation and experience. Any man who is going to 
be efficient under great responsibilities will need the capacity to 
select competent assistants, and to give them their heads when 
once proved. An executive who finds it necessary to do every- 


thing himself will get to the limit of his potentialities long before 

he is really old. 

I never expect to get as far as Philadelphia again. My present 

limit for visits is about half an hour’s drive in my own automobile. 
Sincerely yours, 


believe our own business cycle will 
run its major course without any- 
thing like the aberrations that Euro- 
pean conditions are said to cause. 
After all, what will stabilize Europe 
is more work and less talk. The dif- 
ficulty is psychological and not eco- 
nomic; its cure is an intention to 
work and pay debts and not to drink 
wine and find excuses for not paying 
them. 

This upward swing of the major 
business cycle will extend, probably, 
well through the current year. But 
it will be interrupted by numerous 
periods of quiet and recession. Pre- 
ceding what we may call the main 
swing will be a steady rise in prices 
—shown most constantly in the early 
part of the year by increases in the 
levels of raw materials—such as cop- 
per, pig iron, cotton or grain. After 
the rise in the prices of all kinds of 
commodities has become clear, there 
will follow a rise in wages and finally 
in general interest rates. 

It is in following the cause and 
effect of changes in interest rates 
that we get perhaps the most illumi- 
nating sidelights on certain aspects 
and certain correlaries of the up- 
swing of the cycle. As the swing 
gets well under way there will be an 
increase in the demand for capital— 
both capital goods, like manufactur- 
ing space and raw materials, and 
fluid capital, like money, with which 
to purchase these goods. Not only 


will, inevitably, be accompanied by a 
hardening of interest rates. 

This general increase in interest 
rates will exert its influence spas- 
modically. Rates on call money will 
fluctuate more than in the last six 
months, and the general trend will be 
upward. High-grade commercial 
paper will slowly reach a higher level 
—perhaps 5 per cent. by May and 6 
per cent. by the autumn. The extent 
to which the commercial paper mar- 
ket will be determined by free eco- 
nomic forces will, of course, depend 
on the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is quite possible that a 
narrow political expediency may hold 
rediscount rates down, under the 
misapprehension that the natural in- 
crease in the demand for money 
ought not to be allowed to retard 
rising prices, wages, and the bounty 
of a business boom. By resorting to 
methods of secondary inflation the 
level of commercial paper may be 
kept well below 5 per cent., even with 
the greatly increased demand for 
money. But I think this is doubtful. 

Where the tendency to higher in- 
terest rates will show itself with un- 
mistakable clearness is in the price 
level of bonds, particularly high- 
grade investment bonds. The price 
of a high-grade investment bond, 
such as a first mortgage on a great 
railroad system or a municipal bond 
of assured standing, depends on the 
value of capital as evidenced by long- 


term money borrowings with a mini: 
mum of risk attached to them. Con: 
sequently, as interest rates go up 
the market value of bonds of thi: 
character will decline. That is, i: 
money rates are approximately ‘ 
per cent., a very high-grade 4 pei 
cent. coupon investment bond woulc 
sell for approximately par; but i 
interest rates are on a 6 per cent 
basis such a bond would sell for ¢ 
little less than seventy—omitting, foi 
the moment, amortization. In _ the 
immediate future, therefore, with th« 
hardening of interest rates there wil 
be inevitably a decline in investment 
bonds. That decline will be showr 
first in the highest grade investmeni 
bonds, because their price is entirely 
a matter of the value of capital, anc 
not of general business prosperity 
In all probability the better grade o: 
investment bonds are at their highes' 
level at the present time, and thers 
will be a slow decline in quotation: 
of such securities running throughouw' 
the year. 

The same principles do not apply 
to medium-grade bonds and specu 
lative bonds, because their marke 
price is a resultant of the index o 
business activity, and the value o 
capital, Although the increased valu 
of capital may tend to depress th 
market quotations of such bonds 
nevertheless, the increasing busines 
activity will tend to push up thei 
market value. Consequently, we wil 
see, for a time at least, investmen 
and speculative bonds moving in op 
posite directions, the former declin 
ing and the latter advancing. 

Although the tendency of the stoc'! 
market will be upward for som 
months, it would seem that this up 
ward swing will be interrupted b 
violent recessions due to the chang 
in the technical position of specula 
tive commitments. And as the mar 
ket moves to higher levels its upwar 
rate will be slower owing to th 
brake upon it caused by increase 
interest rates. 

One of the results of recent statis 
tical studies of the business cycle i 
a realization of the importance o 
what one might call minor and sec 
ondary cycles. It is important t 
note that with all the optimism cut 
rent at the opening of the new yea 
that the conditions are ripe for suc 
a secondary downward swing of th 
pendulum which may interrupt fo 
some months the general and mor 
fundamental upward swing. In othe 
words, although the stars seem t 
point to a year of increasing bus 
ness prosperity, it is not unlikel 
that this general current may be ir 
terrupted in the immediate future b 
a marked recession in stock marke 
prices and by a retardation, if not 
temporary downward trend, in ger 
eral prices. 


LABOR 
DEVELOPMENTS 
IN GERMANY 


The Trend to Pre-War 
Conditions 
By MARGARET L. GOLDSMITH 


Norg:—Miss Goldsmith has spent three years in 

, Germany, studying conditions there. She discusses 

the situation as she saw it from close personal 
_ contact and observation. 


It is not easy to explain the Ger- 
‘man labor situation to the American 
‘reader, for fundamental conditions 
here are so different from those pre- 
vailing in the United States. 
| ‘The word inflation is innocent 
enough. And yet to witness the real- 
‘ity was a distressing thing. It was 
particularly hard on the workers 
whose pay envelope sometimes shrank 
to half its value before they reached 
their homes. On Saturday after- 
aoons during the depreciation period 
one saw crowds of people hurrying 
to the shops to buy what they could 
vefore their money had become value- 
less. With each drop of the mark 
prices rose immediately and during 
nany weeks shopkeepers were obliged 
‘o change their price labels every 
tour, sometimes increasing them by 
{00 per cent. Early last year many 
‘mployers paid off their labor twice 


vorkers could get ahead of prices. 
't was a constant chase to spend 
saper marks more quickly than they 
ost their purchasing power. But 
juite generally throughout this pe- 
iod the rise in prices outstripped the 
vage increases. Besides, workers and 
mployers alike were worried by con- 
tant wage negotiations. The em- 
loyer, of course, had other financial 
roblems to face as well, which be- 
ame so serious that it was necessary 
» curtail production, which resulted 
| wholesale dismissals. Great un- 
mployment followed, and the position 
f labor last fall was most serious 
id was causing deepening discontent 
id sporadic social unrest all over 
ermany. This unrest took a very 
idical form, especially in large cities 
tch as Hamburg or Berlin. The 
‘easuries of the trade unions had 


(Continued on page 3, column 3) 


| week, or more often, so that the. 
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As we imagine ourselves and — 
(See cartoon on back page) 


MANY WILL 
NOT EVEN READ 
THROUGH THIS 
ARTICLE 


The great problem which confronts 
every person possessed of property, 
whether it be an extensive estate or 
a small life insurance policy, is the 
problem of how that property can be 
most fairly, and at the same time, 
most judiciously cared for. 

When you read in the paper that 
the Frick estate suffered distressingly 
through the forced sale of millions in 
Securities and real estate and has 
been involved for several years in liti- 
gation; that the Woolworth Building 
had to be mortgaged to meet settle- 
ment costs; and that the family of a 
well-known manufacturer, who died 
recently, is threatened with losing 
control of the business because he 


(Continued on page 2, column 4) 


THE CASE 
OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
CONTRACTORS 


During the past year it is stated 
that as much as eighty million dol- 
lars’ worth of contracting business 
has been given by distinctly Phila- 
delphia corporations and institutions 
to contracting firms whose headquar- 
ters are outside our city. While it 
is not the desire or the thought of 
the Philadelphia general contractors 
to build a fence around the city, since 
they invite competition as the life of 
trade, that such institutions as a large 
hospital, a large insurance company, 
an electric plant and a large trust 
company building should award their 
construction work to firms outside 
the city, without competition from 
local general contractors, would seem 


(Continued on page 2, column $) 


INTERSTATE 
TRANSMISSION OF 
ELECTRICITY 


Super-Power and What it 
Means 


In every locality where there has 
been a substantial demand for elec- 
tricity local generating stations have 
been set up to furnish it. As a re- 
sult, there were at least as many 
generating stations as there were load 
centers. In each load center there 
is no uniform use of electrical power, 
the demand varying during the day 
and with the season of the year. In 
commercial localities usually the de- 
mand is heavy during the working 
hours of the day and comparatively 
light at other times. In non-indus- 
trial centers the converse of this is 
true. In whatever locality a generat- 
ing station is situated it must install 
sufficient equipment to meet its nor- 
mal demands, its seasonal peaks and 
emergencies occasioned by break- 
downs and other causes. The cost of 
equipment is a major item of expense 
and the losses resulting from idle 
power units is enormous. 

Local stations are usually com- 
pletely isolated from each other even 
where they serve contiguous terri- 
tory. Therefore, while one generat- 
ing station may be taxed to supply 
its demands at peak intervals, its 
neighbor may at that time have idle 
reserve equipment which is available. 
The electrical industry was not long 
in seeking to overcome this evil. It 
was realized that electricity was not 
capable of practical bulk storage, 
but that interconnection of the sta- 
tions would accomplish much. From 
that conception there arose what has 
been commonly called the super- 
power plan. 

The super-power plan contemplates 
the interconnection of suitable gen- 
erating stations and the transmission 
of electricity by each into a trunk 
power system, the electricity to be 
extracted therefrom by those most in 
need of it. When such power is to 
be transmitted long distances it is 
transformed into high voltages and 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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INTERSTATE TRANSMISSION 
OF ELECTRICITY 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
after it has reached its destination 
is retransformed to the lower com- 
mercial voltage. Some of the gen- 
erating stations may generate elec- 
tricity only from steam or water 
power and not engage in the retail 
trade at all. The typical generating 
station, however, in this system is the 
large unit station or “electric light 
plant” found in the larger communi- 
ties. 

The super-power system represents 
the application of the principle of 
mutual helpfulness. There is involved 
no implication of monopoly. The 
chief value of interconnection lies in 
making it possible to effect economies 
and insure a more reliable service to 
the public. If it does no more than 
eliminate waste it will justify itself, 
for, in a general way, whatever is 
saved to an industry eventually goes 
into the pocketbook of the ultimate 
consumer. This is particularly so in 
the field of public utilities where 
profits are largely regulated by gov- 
ernmental action. 

The law as to government regula- 
tion of the power industry is much 
the same as that affecting all semi- 
public undertakings. While electricity 
may be much of a mystery to most 
of us, the courts have treated it as a 
commodity and a subject of com- 
merce. When local to a given state, 
as when it is generated and sold 
therein, it is subject to the fullest 
measure of state legislation and regu- 
lation. When it crosses state lines 
it enters the domain of interstate 
commerce and then not only matters 
affecting its transmission but every 
subject reasonably bearing upon the 
business in its interstate aspects be- 
comes subject to regulation by the 
United States. In that event the state 
may neither regulate it nor impose 
upon it any restrictions or onerous 
burdens. This is true even though 
Congress has not seen fit to exercise 
its control of the subject. Interstate 
commerce is an object of national 
sovereignty. When the electrical 
business is interstate the state is 
without power to fix the rate at 
which the electricity shall be sold 
or exchanged, to tax the receipts from 
the business, or require a permit or 
license to engage in the business. Nor 
can the state in any wise discrimi- 
nate between companies engaged in 
local distribution and those carrying 
on an interstate business. When, 
however, interstate commerce in elec- 
tricity ceases it becomes subject to 
state regulation. Just when elec- 
tricity transmitted from one state to 
another loses its character as national 
commerce is a matter of practical 


conception. No hard and fast rule 
can be formulated to determine all 
cases. If electricity is merely run 
into a sub-station en route to its final 
destination after crossing state lines, 
the probability is that it is still inter- 
state commerce. But the line of de- 
marcation is very indistinct. Where 
gas was placed in local mains direct 
from. trunk mains filled in another 
state, the Supreme Court said that 
the state had power to fix the price 
at which the gas might be sold locally 
to consumers, because it was no 
longer in interstate commerce. The 
tendency of the courts is to recog- 
nize in the states their power to do 
what is reasonably necessary to pro- 
tect persons and property and carry 
on orderly government on the one 
hand and the right of the United 
States on the other hand to regulate 
the free commercial intercourse of 
people between states. In most in- 
stances the state power is sustained 
except where it operates to prevent 
free and untrammeled trade between 
persons in different states. When the 
Federal Government, however, im- 
poses its regulations upon a subject 
of interstate commerce the highest 
court in the land endeavors to leave 
the matter of the policy of the law 
to the Congress and as a result it 
has sustained one act which inci- 
dentally but effectively dealt with re- 
ceipts from local commerce—a sub- 
ject ordinarily within the control of 
the state, 

Super-power operations thus far 
have not been separately treated in 
the law from the ordinary electrical 
business. In some states the laws 
grant such general and comprehen- 
sive powers to their public utility 
commission takes the view that the 
made to restrict the interstate trans- 
mission of electricity. No such at- 
tempts, however, appear to have been 
made, except in one state where the 
commission take the view that the 
policy of the state is to prohibit the 
importation of power. The law of at 
least one state actually prohibits the 
interstate transmission of electricity 
generated there from water power. A 
few states permit the interstate 
transmission of power only with the 
consent of the commissions. 

State enactments of this kind do 
not represent the first attempts of 
states to exclude the interstate trans- 
portation of commodities. States 
have sought to prevent the importa- 
tion of oleomargarine and liquors. 
Both attempts failed, because their 
effect was to prevent interstate com- 
merce in a lawful subject of com- 
merce. The states in which natural 
gas is produced have resorted to sey- 
eral schemes to legally prevent gas 
exportations. It held, in effect, that 
gas was a proper subject of com- 


merce and that while, perhaps, the 
state might prohibit all gas extrac- 
tions it could not regulate gas trans- 
mission in interstate commerce. 


The state enactments which forbid 
electricity from water power being 
sent into other states involve some 
intricate legal questions. New Jersey 
successfully enforced a law prohibit- 
ing waters in its streams from being 
transported to New York. The law 
was held valid not because it regu- 
lated interstate commerce in water 
but because the water company had 
no right to the water as against New 
Jersey. The case is doubtful author- 
ity for sustaining a law attempting 
to keep within the state all electricity 
generated from the water powers of 
a state. It is probable a state, in 
such a case, may forbid its waters 
from being used for such mechanical 
purposes, but if it permits such use 
it is questionable that it can go be- 
yond the doctrine of the gas cases 
and also prohibit interstate commerce 
in a commodity lawful in the state. 


It is a noteworthy fact that while 
Congress alone has power to regulate 
the super-power business in its na- 
tional aspects, it has not legislated 
with respect thereto. It is reasonable 
to assume that this condition will 
continue unless the states unduly in- 
terfere with the free flow of power 
into its natural channels. 

Ira L. Grimsuaw. 


THE CASE OF THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA CONTRACTORS 


(Continued from page 1, column 8) 
to be a reasonable cause for com- 
plaint, and to create a situation that 
must be rectified if this important 
Philadelphia industry is to grow and 
the individual general contracting 
firms are to grow with it. 


A condition arose recently where a 
charitable institution raised funds by 
popular subscriptions only, not in 
Philadelphia, but in only a section 
of Philadelphia, for the building of a 
large addition to their plant, and 
there were eight bidders invited on 
this building by the committee, three 
of them practically “foreign” corpo- 
rations, to the exclusion of local con- 
tracting concerns who had personal 
interest and were personally and 
financially able to handle the contract 
—an entirely unjustifiable situation— 
and these three “foreign” corpora- 
tions were concerns of such a char- 
acter that the work was entirely out 
of their line of activity, but were in- 
vited apparently only because the 
committee thought the contract too 
large for other than the four local 
contractors invited, or would need 


further financing than their funds at 
hand would permit. Should this be 
possible in a city of 2,000,000, the 
third city in the country, with pos- 
sibly 100 general contracting firms 
needing business and support? 

Many office and monumental build- 
ings for local institutions throughout 
the city in the past year have been 
built by “foreign” corporations and 
many of them without local competi- 
tion, 

The answer to all this is that the 
general contractors of Philadelphia 
must organize, and by their merit 
must have the support of the business 
interests and the commercial trade 
bodies, and these same interests must — 
be made to realize they must render 
help and service to those from whom — 
they get their growth and support. 

There is an immense amount of — 
work contemplated in the next few 
years within Philadelphia. Why can 
it not be handled in its entirety by 
local contractors on competitive 
basis? In other cities, particularly 
New York, it is practically impossible 
for a Philadelphia contractor to enter 
within twenty-five miles radius of the 
city of New York; and although we 
have no desire to create such a bar- 
rier around Philadelphia, we only ask 


for consideration first, and then co- 
operation, 


MANY WILL NOT EVEN READ 
THROUGH THIS ARTICLE 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
left no will, he looks upon the whole 
subject as a very interesting bit of 
hews, and passes it by interested 
though undisturbed. 

Does he realize how heavy the price 
is that the average business man’s 
family pays for this point of view? 

“No will was found.” 


When you have seen such a state- 
ment in the newspapers, has the force 
of this thought come home?— 


“If I neglect to make my will I 
surrender all right to say how my 
property shall be divided.” 


Usually the neglect to make a will 
is nothing more than forgetfulness, 
though some men are under the mis- 
taken impression that it costs more 
to settle an estate under a will than 
it does without one. The legal fees 
are approximately the same, whether 
a man is farsighted enough to leave a 
will or whether the heirs have to re- 
port, “No will was found.” The most 
impressive example of the lack of 
care and consideration in arrangin 
one’s property is the volume of litiga: 
tion concerning the settlement of es 
tates in our courts today, a large per 
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MANY WILL NOT EVEN READ 
THROUGH THIS ARTICLE 


(Continued from page 2, column 4) 
centage of which is of a preventable 
nature, 

For a man to fulfill the duties 
which he owes his family he must 
think and learn about wills, about 
executors and trustees and, above all, 
about inheritance taxes. The future 
of his family may depend upon these 
things. 

The property of one who dies with- 
out a will is distributed among the 
heirs as the law provides. 

The question of whether a man 
should make a will is in essence the 
question of whether he wishes to make 
his own terms for the division, con- 
servation, management and possibly 
the protection of a going business, 
or whether he wishes the law to step 
in after he is gone and dispose of his 
estate and his business in a very 
rigid and routine way. 

The law takes little account of the 
individual needs of those who are left 
behind, of their helplessness or earn- 
ing capacity, or of the proper dis- 
position of a going business. Any 
distribution made by statute must 
necessarily be fixed and inflexible. 

A will should not be made except 
with legal assistance, no matter how 
simple it may be. “Home-made” 
wills are dangerous and often worth- 
less; an improperly drawn will is 
likely to prove worse than no will 
at all. 

Someone takes charge of the settle- 
ment of every estate, pays the debts, 


distributes or holds in trust what is 
left. Every individual should select 
that person. If named in the will the 
person is called the executor. Should 
there be no will a court will appoint 
an administrator, 

The court appointee may possibly 
be an absolute stranger to the family 
and not one whom a person would 
have cared to consider in such an 
important capacity. In fact, the per- 
son may know little if anything of 
the estate, and possibly less about 
the proper settlement and distribu- 
tion of the estate. 

What happens to the property 
after the settlement of the estate 
often depends on the judgment and 
business ability shown by the heirs. 

For example, a man’s wife may be 
without business experience, and the 
sudden acquisition of a large amount 
of property may leave her at a loss 
as to how to handle it. Under such 
conditions she may become the victim 
of unscrupulous advisers. To com- 
pletely safeguard the future it is not 
merely sufficient to bequeath them the 
money or property in bulk, but it is 
advisable to place at least a reason- 
able proportion of the property in 
trust for their benefit. 

The duties of an executor and a 
trustee require business experience 
and judgment of the highest order. 

An ideal executor and _ trustee 
would be one of long and successful 
business experience, or large financial 
responsibility, an impartial viewpoint 
and with the collective wisdom of a 
dozen capable men, who was never 
ill, never out of town and would 
never die. You could trust problems 
of management extending far into 
the future to such a person that you 
would hesitate to entrust to others. 

Every quality above may be found 
in the modern trust department of a 
bank, 

Do you realize that national banks 
have the right to do anything con- 
nected with the management of 
money or property that an individual 
can do? 

Pressure of time or improbability 
of accident or death are no excuse for 
failure to have a will. A will should 
cover all requirements and every man 
should consider thoroughly the pos- 
sibility of protecting his beneficiaries 
through a trust against the dangers 
of unwise property management. 
Furthermore, a man is not excused 
for failure to consider the means 
available for immediate protection of 
present wealth. The voluntary trust 
should be considered and its possi- 
bilities looked into before it is 
omitted from any plan of family pro- 
tection. 

These are matters of today, not of 
tomorrow. These are times when 
thinking men are making their wills. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 
IN GERMANY 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


, been completely sapped by the de- 


preciation and the more formal ex- 
pressions of discontent, such as 
strikes, were no longer possible for 
German labor. It is obvious also 
that where there is a great reserve of 
unemployed labor to draw from 
strikes can be ignored, 


These facts give a clue to the Ger- 
man labor situation as it was last 
fall; they explain that labor’s achieve- 
ments in the Revolution of 1918 were 
undone, because these reforms were 
no longer practical and could not 
meet the general economic needs of 
the country. The eight-hour day was 
abolished by special regulation under 
the Empowering Act of 1923, the fac- 
tory councils were reduced prac- 
tically to impotence and employers 
generally were forced to reduce 
wages if they were to carry on at all. 
Obviously such conditions were the 
result of inflation, but, nevertheless, 
the discontent of the workers en 
masse was turned to a great extent 
against their organization leaders and 
their party, with the result that trade 
union membership decreased to a 
marked extent. Even last May’s 
elections showed a decrease by thirty 
members in the Social-Democratic 
Party of the Reichstag. 


With the stabilization of the mark 
in November, 1923, the labor situa- 
tion showed a marked improvement 
within a few weeks. The workers 
were paid in the temporary currency 
established by Dr. Schacht. Though 
wages were relatively low, they were 
at least of lasting value and a Ren- 
tenmark represented the same pur- 
chasing power on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing pay day as on the Saturday 
itself. This stability in itself was 
such a relief that excessive wage de- 
mands were not made at this time. 
The strain of constant wage negotia- 
tions during the inflation period had 
had a marked effect on the psychol- 
ogy of German labor. With the grad- 
ual decrease of unemployment due to 
improving industrial conditions, Ger- 
man labor as a whole has seemed to 
adopt a more passive and co-opera- 
tive attitude. The gains of the work- 
ers in 1918 were largely theoretical 
and the sobriety of Germany’s pres- 
ent situation is in itself enough to 
dissipate ambition born in revolu- 
tionary intoxication. 

In many ways the present state of 
German labor is as it was before the 
war. The extreme radicalism that 
was gaining ground a year ago has 
declined considerably. In the elec- 
tions early in December the Com- 


munist Party was returned to the 
Reichstag shorn of nearly a_ third 
of its deputies. The attempt of the 
Communists to gain a foothold within 
the more conservative Social-Demo- 
cratic trade unions and so to domi- 
nate them has been defeated. The 
strenuous efforts to form separate 
and rival Communist unions has been 
a complete failure. It would be use- 
less to deny that there has been some 
Bolshevism in Germany, but in the 
struggle that has lasted about a year 
it has certainly been beaten, as was 
indicated by these last elections, 


About 40 per cent. of German 
workers now work eight hours daily; 
about 60 per cent. work more. It is 
in the larger institutions, such as the 
syndicates, that the longer working 
day prevails. The majority of metal 
workers have a nine-hour day. Most 
of the miners do nine or nine and a 
half hours above ground. The ten- 
hour day exists in some industries, 
but it is rare. Generally speaking, 
the hours of work are much as they 
were before the war. 


The number of unemployed work- 
ers now receiving government unem- 
ployment allowances is about half a 
million, The purchasing power of 
wages is still somewhat below the 
pre-war level, but shows a rising 
tendency. Early in November wages 
of government workers were  in- 
creased by 12% per cent. and of 
officials by 10 per cent. and it is ex- 
pected that this rise will affect wages 
in general, The average weekly wage 
of a skilled miner is now about 40.00 
marks and of unskilled mine labor it 
is 32.00 marks. A_ skilled metal 
worker receives on an average of 
39.00 marks weekly, an unskilled 
worker 26.00 marks. A male textile 
worker’s wage averages 28.00 marks 
weekly; a woman worker receives 
21.00 marks, 


As compared with American labor 
costs, these wages are, of course, very 
low. From the point of view of Ger- 
many’s competitive ability they are 
now particularly important, as other 
production costs, such as transporta- 
tion, or taxation, are more or less 
fixed by the terms of the London 
Agreement. Whether German wages 
will increase appreciably depends 
largely upon internal political and 
economic developments. After the 
sudden changes which have occurred 
in this country during the last few 
years it is difficult to make any pre- 
dictions, but it seems exceedingly 
doubtful whether the German wage 
level will be radically increased in 
the immediate future. It seems prob- 
able that wages, as the most impor- 
tant item, will continue their pre- 
war influence on the competitive 
ability of Germany’s foreign trade. 
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THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Its Rapid Growth and 
Development 


The late William T. Tilden, father 
of the tennis champion of all crea- 
tion, once told the writer he had been 
greatly abused about the West Phila- 
delphia High School. It is a monu- 
mental building covering a city block 
on Walnut at Forty-seventh Street. 

That school was finished, William 
Tilden being president of the Board, 
only thirteen years ago. It was built 
to accommodate 2400 students. To- 
day there are enrolled in the West 
Philadelphia High 6300 boys and 
girls. They.are taught in three sepa- 
rate shifts, just'as some large indus- 
trial plants are operated. 

Philadelphia has 835 school build- 
ings. Six new ones are in course of 
construction and the city rents six 
others. There are 267,000 pupils in 
public schools, which does not include 
the scores of thousands in parochial 
and private schools. 

The army of teachers embraces 7397, 
of whom 1043 are men. There are 
29,740 students in the senior high 
schools and 9857 in junior high 
schools. Junior high schools are only 
ten years old in this city and we have 
only about one-third the number re- 
quired to cover Philadelphia accord- 
ing to plans made by the Board of 
Education. 

It is estimated that Philadelphia’s 
335 school properties are worth $60,- 
000,000, of which about $14,000,000 is 
credited to school sites. 

Teachers’ salaries are now based 
upon more rational lines than for- 
merly. The minimum salary for pri- 
mary teachers is $1200 a year. There 
is a regular increase with service 
after the first year and at the end of 
eight years’ teaching the salary is 
$2000 a year. That is in primary and 
grammar grades. The pay for teach- 
ers in high schools is larger. The 
average for teachers in girls’ high 
schools is $2890 a year and in boys’ 
high schools $2910. For the past year 
the total sum paid to Philadelphia 
school teachers was $14,950,000, which 
makes an average for each of the 
7397 teachers about $2020 a year. 

A city which is as large as Phila- 
delphia and grows as rapidly has dif- 
ficulty in erecting new buildings fast 
enough to keep up with population. 
The average public school room ac- 
commodates fifty pupils. Each year 
sees an increase of 5000 pupils, so 
that 100 new school rooms must be 
added annually. The school term is 


ten months, which means again that 
at the beginning of every school 
month Philadelphia requires ten large 
school rooms more than it needed the 
month before. 

Replacements of old with new and 
infinitely better buildings must be 
added to the building program re- 
quired for additional pupils. Not 
only are they architecturally good, 


system so emphasized as by the amaz- 
ing growth of high schools. In 1914, 
the year the World War began, 
Philadelphia had 13,000 students in 
all high schools. There were then 
only 568 high school teachers. This 
year we see in senior high schools 
27,600 students and 1175 teachers. 
Students have thus more than doubled 
in a decade. 


—As we really are 


but they reach a standard in sani- 
tary excellence not dreamed of two 
decades ago. Light, heat, ventila- 
tion, playgrounds, drinking water, 
coat room space and other requisites 
are of the top order. 

Philadelphia schools in the old days 
were often hampered by a short- 
sighted policy. The schools were a 
part of the city government. A 
dozen years ago the school district of 
Philadelphia by Act of Assembly be- 
came completely and entirely inde- 
pendent. The Board of Education is 
sole master. It levies whatever tax it 
deems necessary to carry on the 
schools. It floats bonds without con- 
sulting any other authority to erect 
new buildings. Last year the Phila- 
delphia school district sold $10,000,000 
bonds. As large a sum will doubtless 
be needed this coming year. 

The State of Pennsylvania fixes the 
minimum salary for teachers here as 
elsewhere. State appropriations are 
the handle by which Harrisburg 
keeps a grip upon the school system 
of the Commonwealth, since each year 
the State donates a large sum for 
public schools. 

Perhaps in no other way is the 
popularity of our city’s public school 


In addition to these senior high 
schools the city has created in the 
past ten years twelve new junior high 
schools which enroll 18,000 students 
with 612 teachers. It is a truly re- 
markable thing that in one decade 
the senior high school population 
should more than double, while the 
city’s population could hardly have 
gained a quarter of that percentage. 

And yet that is not the complete 
record of our senior high schools. 
While total enrollment has more than 
doubled in a decade, the number of 
students who graduate has multiplied 
by three. This is another really 
startling fact and one might well ask 
the question: Why do three time as 
many boys and girls go clear through 
their high school course now as 
elected to do so in 1914 or previously? 

Another magnificent high school is 
now planned at Oxford and Fifty- 
ninth Streets, accommodating 2400 
students. If it is faced by the rush 
which the Frankford, Germantown, 
West Philadelphia and other high 
schools met, it will be too small be- 
fore the doors open. 

Our first Philadelphia high school, 
the old Central High, began its 
notable existence in October, 1838, 


with only sixty-three students, The 
Girls’ High or Normal School came 
a few years later. It would not be 
possible here to go into the details 
covering the splendid work done by 
that group of manual training schools 
in Philadelphia, Nor is it possible 
to enumerate all of the betterments 
seen in the ordinary public schools. 
Two will suffice to measure the im- 
mense strides upward taken by our 
schools which offer their facilities for 
all children in the city free as the 
very air. ‘ 

Our public school system now 
deems it a part of its task to look 
after child health and morals, as well 
as child education. Nearly a hun- 
dred medical inspectors are regularly 
employed. Eyes, teeth, general health 
and hygiene are all matters now for 
every-day supervision. This great 
corps of medical inspectors is rein- 
forced by nearly a hundred women 
in the school nurse service. 

Philadelphia schools are turning 
out by tens of thousands well-edu- 
cated citizens and at the same time 
by teaching 267,000 boys and girls 
rules of health is adding enormously 
to public happiness and welfare. 

Who is responsible for the conduct 
of our public schools? The Board of 
Public Education, of which William 
Rowen is the very able president and 
William Dick the decidedly efficient 
secretary and business manager. In 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia has an en- 
lightened educator who, while look- 
ing ahead, never fails to keep both 
feet solidly upon earth. 

Last year the total expenditure 
upon Philadelphia public schools was 
$24,000,000. It was an average of 
$105 for every pupil. This may be 
compared with $131 in Kansas City, 
which leads the list in similar ex- 
penditure, and with $92 for St. Louis, 
$107 in Chicago, $85 in Baltimore and 
$85 for New York. 


THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


In a previous issue it was stated 
that the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania was in part supported by 
state appropriation. There was only 
one state appropriation, as we un- 
derstand, which was for the erection 
of their present building. The fact 
is that the Society depends for its 
funds on its members and on volun- 
tary contributions. The public should 
know this, and not get the idea that 
the Society is in command of funds 
that render it independent of finan- 
cial assistance from anyone who is 
interested in this great public asset. 
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THE ADVENTURE 
OF 
WILLIAM PENN 


Where a Corporation of 1681 
Is Today 


On March 14, 1681, a corporation 
was started which has played an im- 
portant part in history. <A tract of 
land 3800 by 160 miles, of extreme 
fertility, mineral wealth and richness 
was granted to a man thirty-seven 
years of age, whose varied activities 
had already brought him some promi- 
nence. To develop this adventure, 
what might be termed subsidiary 
corporations were organized, one of 
which was called “The Free Society 
of Traders in Pennsylvania,’ to 
whom 20,000 acres of land were sold. 

From 1681 to 1776 the original 
proprietor and his descendants pos- 
sessed governmental rights—and to 
1779 territorial interests—in the 
country which they had done so much 
to establish. It might, therefore, be 
said to be an instance of personal 
rule over an Anglo-Saxon community 
for nearly 100 years. As early as 
March 10, 1682, Penn conveyed 5,000 
acres of land each to two merchants 
in and near Crefeld, Germany, while 
the subsidiary Frankfort Company, 
under its zealous promoter, Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, disposed of 25,000 
acres in 1683, Penn sold, on June 
11, 1683, 1,000 acres of land, each to 
three more people in Crefeld “Free 
Society of Traders.” 

Philip Ford, in May, 1682, made 
up a list of first purchasers and the 
acres they had taken, amounting to 
565,000 acres. 

The original corporation had thus 
developed into an international one. 
It cost about 75,000 pounds to found 
Pennsylvania between 1681 and 1700. 
Average passage money, at 7 pounds 
per head, 50,000 pounds. 

Purchases of land, 25,000 pounds. 

Fifteen thousand people at least 
came between 1681 and 1700, 

By 1700 the adventure was no 
longer an experiment. 

Total cost, 450,000 pounds—about 
$4,000,000 in our money today. 
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COMING INTO ITS OWN 


THE NEED 
FOR A 
NEW TERMINAL 


To Handle Fruit and 
Produce 


Possibly $15,000,000 represents the 
sum paid to the rail carriers serv- 
ing Philadelphia in freight charges 
on 50,000 carloads of fruit and pro- 
duce shipped to this city in 1924. 

Quite a huge sum, those unfamiliar 
with the magnitude and importance 
of this traffic to Philadelphia will say. 
Little wonder, for it is surprising, 
indeed, how little is known outside 
of busy Dock Street the big part 
the fruit and produce trade plays in 
the prosperity and well-being of this 


(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


NEW BUILDINGS 
AND NEW 
ACTIVITIES— 


In the Insurance 
District 


Measured by the money involved 
in it, insurance has grown to be the 
greatest single business in the United 
States. 

That means American insurance, 
when so reckoned by the money at 
stake, is the largest one business in 
the world. 

Our insurance in this country now 
totals up to the staggering amount 
of about one hundred billion dollars. 
That sum represents the grand total 
of all insurance policies, which in- 


(Continued on page 3, column 2) 


PRESIDENTS AND 
PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS 


By a Philadelphia 
Lawyer 


The first Presidential election that 
I can remember was in 1856.’ I heard 
my mother say to my father: “Well, 
I suppose you are going to vote for 
Ten Cent Jimmy,” meaning the Hon- 
orable James Buchanan, who had 
just retired as Minister to England, 
and who was the Democratic candi- 
date for President of the United 
States. Mr. Buchanan was a man 
about whom controversy will always 
rage, but up to about 1860 he was, 
generally speaking, highly regarded 
and esteeemed throughout the land, 
and particularly in Pennsylvania. My 
father and a great many other whigs 
did vote for “Ten Cent Jimmy,” but 
two days after he was inaugurated 
there came the Dred-Scott decision. 
For the benefit of those who think 
that our institutions are unprogres- 
sive and not subject to change, I 
would respectfully refer them to the 
fact that less than seven years 
elapsed between the Dred-Scott de- 
cision reaffirming slavery, and Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 

Pennsylvania became so strong in 
national affairs in Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration that it became a serious 
question as to whether the candidate 
to beat him should not also come 
from our State. In 1859 and early 
in 1860 Abraham Lincoln was abso- 
lutely unknown. Only one or two 
very small papers in the immediate 
vicinity of his home in Illinois were 
advocating his nomination. No one 
has ever been elected President of 
the United States at a more sudden 
jump from obscurity than was the 
case of Abraham Lincoln. Not until 
just before he was nominated did he 
have any national organization work- 
ing for him in the sense that politi- 
cal candidates have today. But when 
enthusiasm was aroused and _politi- 
cal opinion was suddenly ripened, 
there was a great deal of Lincoln 
sentiment in Philadelphia. 


(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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PRESIDENTS AND 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 

I have seen a great many elections 
since then, but I have never known of 
any where the candidate so enthused 
his personality into the campaign as 
did Abraham Lincoln. It should be 
remembered that he was forming a 
new party, making it out of what 
had really been a minority party, 
which only had its supporters in 
what was after all a small part of 
the United States. To get yourself 
elected President is a tremendous 
feat—it is the work of a lifetime, but 
to get yourself elected President by 
an entirely new party that has never 
been in power is a feat that in all 
our history has only been accom- 
plished by one man. In those days 
there was not the close touch between 
different parts of the country that 
exists today, and for a man to come 
out of the West and captivate con- 
servative and solid people in the 
Eastern cities was a phenomenon in 
itself. 

It was on February 22, 1861, that 
I saw Abraham Lincoln going up 
Arch Street, standing up in a ba- 
rouche with his hat off. I was then 
fourteen years old. At Tenth and 
Arch Streets I had an excellent view 
of him, and if I live to be 100 I shall 
never forget it. Sixty-four years 
have passed since then, and much has 
happened, but the sight of Lincoln 
that day is always before me. The 
people of Philadelphia went wild over 
him. It was well that he came here 
on his way to take up his terrible 
duties in Washington. It showed 
him that one northern city, at least, 
was solidly behind him. 

In 1864 I was at school in New 
Hampshire, at the school from which 
Lincoln’s son, Robert, had just 
evaduated. We were in the midst of 
fhe war and we took Mr. Lincoln’s 
re-election as a matter of course. In 
1868, when I was a senior at Harvard, 
I was a marshal in the General Grant 
parade through the streets of Bos- 
ton. There was great enthusiasm for 
him. Grant exemplified the popular 
hero, soldier type, which, as James 
Bryce says, has so often sold itself 
to the American people. This en- 
thusiasm had not waned when I had 
returned to Philadelphia in 1872, and 
when Grant was running against 
Greeley. If anyone else except 
Greeley had been running Grant 
might not have had such an easy 
time. Horace Greeley belonged to a 
type in American politics that today 
is as dead as the dodo, but in its 
time it flourished exceedingly. 

By 1876 the Grant enthusiasm had 
very much died out. Grant in peace 
was a very different man from Grant 


in war. Enormous publicity had 
been given to certain features of his 
administration, which not even his 
personal popularity and the old 
soldier vote seemed to be able fully 
to overcome. The last years of the 
old hero were pathetic. He seemed 
to have been the victim of unscrupu- 
lous and designing people, and 
whereas he should have lived in a 
dignified retirement after his trip 
around the world, he persisted in re- 
entering the public arena, with re- 
sults almost as disastrous to himself 
personally as they were to the re- 
gard in which many of his country- 
men had held him, The result was 
that there was not much excitement 
or enthusiasm either way in 1876. 
There had been a period of great dis- 
organization in our industrial life, 
particularly in Pennsylvania, and 
many did not know what would hap- 
pen. Finally Mr. Hayes was de- 
clared elected over Tilden and did 
just as well as he could. 

In 1880 we again had more pop- 
ular enthusiasm in the election. Gen- 
eral Hancock was born in Montgom- 
ery County, and had many friends in 
Pennsylvania, but he persisted in 
making the statement that the tariff 
was a “local issue,” and that defeated 
him. 

The country had great faith in 
Garfield. If he had lived he would, 
I think, have become one of our 
greatest Presidents. He was always 
trying to learn from those about him. 
The Presidential office would not 
have engendered in him any of those 
semi-dictatorial feelings which have 
been so unfortunate to some of our 
great men when they have risen to 
the heights. 

Mr. Arthur, who, as we all know, 
succeeded Garfield when he died, was 
not a conciliator. He was a hard 
working man, who had an extremely 
difficult position. He fully expected 
to be nominated in 1884, and was 
bitterly disappointed when the nomi- 
nation went to Blaine. There had 
been a great many attacks on Blaine, 
whose character and temperament 
were such as always to make him a 
center of controversy, whether he had 
gone into the national arena or stayed 
in some more local field. The cam- 
paign of 1884 was a “don’t vote” 
campaign. Thousands stayed away 
from the polls. 

Grover Cleveland is now recognized 
by all to have been one of our great- 
est Presidents. I think there have 
been very few that have grown more 
in popular favor or in the esteem of 
all thinking men, Democrats or Re- 
publicans. I was particularly im- 
pressed by several acts of his. He 
caused an Indian reservation which 
had been opened by President Arthur 
to be closed to settlement, since its 


opening was proved to have been in 
direct violation of some Indian 
treaties. He used every effort to de- 
feat any fraud or imposition on the 
Government, and no President has 
ever fought harder to defeat im- 
proper pension bills. Although I did 
not agree politically with Cleveland, 
my regard for him has constantly 
increased, 

Some Presidents that we have had 
seem to have a kind of static force 
as regards the esteem in which they 
are publicly held. They never ap- 
pear to be adaptable enough to get 
beyond a certain point. Walt Whit- 
man said of Benjamin Harrison that 
he was the smallest egg that ever 
had been laid in Uncle Sam’s basket, 
and I venture to predict that 100 
years from now he will be regarded 
as a kind of interlude between the 
two Cleveland periods. He was an 
extremely able lawyer. His tempera- 
ment was cold and indifferent and 
his manners in public, as I saw him, 
entirely lacked cordiality. Lawyers 
will always be grateful to him for his 
uniformly excellent judicial appoint- 
ments. 


THE NEED FOR A 
NEW TERMINAL 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
community of nearly 2,000,000 in- 
habitants. 

It is perhaps not going too far 
when it is said the perishable fruit 
and produce trade represents the 
largest distinctive business in Phila- 
delphia, 

Certainly no other particular line 
of activity handled as many carloads 
of merchandise of the same value in 
or out of Philadelphia last year as 
did the members of the Philadelphia 
Perishable Carlot Receivers’ Associa- 
tion. It is equally certain no other 
single business returned to the car- 
riers the huge sum in freight charges 
as did the perishable receivers. 

The above facts are decidedly 
pertinent at this time in view of the 
efforts of the Philadelphia Perishable 
Carlot Receivers to have the rail lines 
establish adequate facilities for the 
handling of this important traffic ar- 
riving in Philadelphia from all quar- 
ters of the United States and prin- 
cipally from Florida and California. 
Those who analyze the value of this 
business to Philadelphia cannot but 
appreciate that a business of its mag- 
nitude and importance to the com- 
munity is deserving of the fullest co- 
operation from every transportation 
interest, ; 

Thomas J. Cancelmo, president of 
the Philadelphia Perishable Carlot 
Receivers’ Association, and spokes- 
man for the trade, says despite the 
fact the fruit and produce receipts 


by rail to Philadelphia have increased 
over 100 per cent. in the last five 
years, there has been little improve- 
ment in the facilities for handling 
this tremendous traffic. At Thirtieth 
and Market Streets where the major 
part of the fruit and produce is re- 
ceived, the facilities, according to Mr. 
Cancelmo, are about the same as they 
were twenty years ago. While mod- 
ern facilities in the way of terminals 
have been provided for nearly every 
other line of commerce, those involv- 
ing the handling of fruit and produce, 
it is unfortunate to relate, have been 
sorely neglected. Furthermore, mem- 
bers of the fruit and produce trade 
insist that for economic distribution 
and prompt handling the present re- 
ceiving stations are too widely sepa- 
rated to serve either the trade or the 
public satisfactorily. Considering the 
fact that the stations at present are 
located at Thirty-first and Chestnut, 
Thirtieth and Market, Second and 
Master Streets and Pier 22 South, it 
would seem that there is a great deal 
of logic in this statement. Such 
widely separated distributing points 
mean added expense, which is re- 
flected in higher prices to the public. 

Facilities requested by the Phila- 
delphia Perishable Carlot Receivers, 
to replace the present antiquated sta- 
tions, do not appear to the trade un- 
reasonable when consideration is 
given to the great expense which the 
carriers have gone to in providing 
modern accommodations for the han- 
dling of other traffic. 

What the members of the trade 
seek is a union terminal, to be lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Delaware 
and Oregon Avenues, preferably on 
property owned by the Government 
and adjoining the army base piers. 
Such a terminal, to be built at the 
expense of the rail lines and used by 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Reading on equal terms, they 
say, should provide the following: 

A cold storage plant, with facili- 
ties to handle 1,000 cars of perishable 
freight; 

Three piers or sheds, 1,000 feet 
long, affording opportunity for the 
unloading, inspection and sale of 
commodities every working day; 

Eight team tracks, affording de- 
livery direct from cars to trucks; 
tracks to have space for the spotting 
of a minimum of 500 cars; 

A storage yard of 1,000 cars ca- 
pacity ; 

Facilities for auction sales; and 

Office accommodations for members 
of the trade. 

In other words, with these facili- 
ties provided, the whole of the busi- 
ness dealing with the carlot receivers 
would be centered at Oregon Avenue. 

The building of a union terminal 
at Delaware and Oregon Avenues, 


(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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according to E. S. Woodward, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
the Association, would solve the 
problems of those engaged in this 
trade and place the city and port of 
Philadelphia in a position to be rated 
the first city in service, 

It is a foregone conclusion the 
market house at Thirtieth Street, 
now the center for the receiving of 
fruit and produce, will shortly dis- 
appear. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
plans for the new station at West 
Philadelphia call for the wiping out 
of this old terminal landmark, 

It would therefore appear the time 
is most opportune to ‘urge that 
prompt and serious attention be given 
to the terminal needs of the fruit 
and produce trade with the hope 
their requirements will be speedily 
met and to their entire satisfaction. 

It is estimated that approximately 
$5,000,000 will build the facilities the 
trade has asked for, When the vast 
sum collected annually by the car- 
riers in freight rates on perishable 
fruit and produce is considered, this 
does not appear too much. In rail- 
road circles a tendency exists for 
unification in many directions. For 
instance, in several of the larger 
cities separate passenger terminals 
are giving way to the more modern 
and less expensively operated union 
terminal. This is so in Chicago, St. 
Louis and in Washington, while in 
New York the B. & O. and the Le- 
high Valley have been using the 
Pennsylvania Terminal. Furthermore, 
a feature of the South Philadelphia 


agreement, insofar as that dealing 
with the Belt Line calls for its use 
by all lines entering Philadelphia, the 
precedent has already been estab- 
lished. There is nothing new or radi- 
cal in the request of the Carlot Re- 
ceivers, 

Furthermore, the cold _ storage 
plant. asked for by the association 
would no doubt pave the way for 
the port of Philadelphia to once more 
become a factor in the exporting of 
fruit and provisions, now largely 
moving through other ports, 


NEW BUILDINGS AND 
NEW ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 1, column 8) 


cludes life, 
group and fire. 

Philadelphia has a peculiar interest 
in insurance because in this city was 
seen the original American fire in- 
surance company, and many years 
later also the first American life in- 
surance company. 

Hence this eagerness for the world 
to take not a chance unless the chance 
be first underwritten has stimulated 
enormously our insurance activities in 
that ancient Walnut Street section. 

There is another new insurance 
building on the north side of Wal- 
nut east of Fourth. It is the home 
of the Employers Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation. 

The form of insurance implied by 
that name has expanded with im- 
mense rapidity. Industry of every 
kind simply passes along the risks of 
accident to insurance companies and 
finds it economy to do so. 

It has not been long since the Fire 
Association moved into its solid new 
building at Walnut and Fourth 
Streets. And the Penn Mutual’s 
great new home at Walnut and Sixth, 
where once stood the loathsome old 
prison, is another insurance monu- 
ment in that locality. 

Philadelphia’s leadership in insur- 
ance was emphasized just recently 
when the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
passed its thirtieth birthday. It was 
the original lumbermen’s mutual fire 
insurance done in this State and it 
set the fashion for similar insurance 
in other states. , 

Yet the significant thing about the 
unusual building activity in east 
Walnut Street is this: It denotes that 
if it is the scene of the oldest of 
American insurance, it is ever young 
and vigorous. 

Building progress in no part of 
Philadelphia is more notable than 
that east of the spot where our coun- 
try was born 149 years ago. 

American insurance, born in Phila- 
delphia, has now become a giant so 


accident, employers, 


big that it represents about two and 
a half times the value of all Amer- 
ica’s 6,000,000 farms. 

It equals the value of our yearly 
farm output ten times, 

Insurance is nearly five times 
greater than the united value of our 
265,000 miles of railroads. 

Pile all the steel mills, iron mines, 
coal mines, gold mines in one heap 
and they do not reach up to the in- 
surance summit. 

Because insurance is so enormous 
and since American insurance started 
here in Philadelphia a century and 
three-quarters ago, the strides now 
being made by Philadelphia insur- 
ance companies is a matter of public 
interest and an occasion for civic 
pride. 

At no previous time in the memory 
of our oldest inhabitant have so many 
handsome new insurance buildings 
risen as may be seen now in the 
lower Walnut Street section. That 
is now and has been for much more 
than a century the home of Phila- 
delphia insurance. 

The three blocks from Third to 
Sixth Street comprise the center of 
our fire insurance and other insur- 
ance activities. 


At the southeast angle of Inde- 
pendence Square is the new and 
nearly completed Independence In- 
demnity Insurance Company building. 
The whole city owes a debt to the 
company for the type of architecture 
it selected, 

The red brick Colonial effect goes 
a great way toward putting clear 
around that sacred Independence 
Square buildings to match Independ- 
ence Hall, Congress Hall and the 
ancient first home of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

On the west rises the new Public 
Ledger building and the still new 
Curtis building, also of red brick 
with white marble trimmings. The 
Independence Indemnity Company 
maintained this general scheme of red 
brick and stone. 

But a building of that magnitude, 
and it is eight or nine stories high, 
indicates the ever-rising tide in local 
insurance prosperity. That is the 
main point. The building is a sym- 
bol of greater business, 

Further east in Walnut Street and 
also on the south side towers the 
new General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation’s superb new 
ten-story office building. It made a 
most striking addition to that insur- 
ance region’s architectural advan- 
tages. 

When one looks at the General Ac- 
cident’s new home he is impressed 
by the stupendous growth in insur- 
ance business which must make such 
costly offices necessary. 


But when you examine the facts 
you realize that growth of insurance 
has been an American marvel. In no 
other business way has this country 
developed so rapidly. 

When Lincoln was President sixty 
years ago only one person in 1,000 
in the United States had a life in- 
surance policy. Now there is a policy 
for about one person out of every 
seven. 

And in thirty years the income of 
American fire insurance companies 
multiplied seven times. In the same 
period such other forms of insurance 
as industrial group and accident ex- 
panded relatively even faster. 

Today almost every man who can 
get insurance is insured. Nearly all 
workers are insured. Our sixteen 
million autos are insured. Almost 
every form of business carries some 
kind of insurance. 

It once seemed a novel thing when 
farmers insured against hailstorms or 
lightning. Now Sunday schools in- 
sure against a rainy day for their 
picnics and hundreds of large athletic 
events are regularly insured against 
the elements. 

Prize fighters insure their fists. 
Race horses are insured against in- 
jury. Professional pianists have 
their fingers insured. In some places 
it is common to take out insurance 
on the contingency of twins. 


GOVERNMENT 
MEDDLING 
2,000 YEARS AGO 


Price fixing, Government control of 
labor, state ownership—all these 
were tried on a considerable scale by 
the Romans, and all failed. 


In 801 A. D. the Emperor Dio- 
cletian issued a decree fixing the 
maximum prices which it was lawful 
to charge for seven or eight hundred 
different articles, comprising food, 
clothing, shoes, and labor of all kinds. 
The attempt to enforce the law led 
to riot and disorder and its ultimate 
repeal, 

One of the causes of the decline of 
the Roman Empire was the interven- 
tion of the government in various 
ways in people’s private affairs and 
in constant attempts to artificially 
regulate business. 


Excessive income taxes were felt by 
the Romans. Augustus Cesar levied 
a tax of 25 per cent. on the income 
of all real estate owned by freemen. 

Excessive borrowing was practiced 
by the municipalities, who frequently 
went to brokers who charged them 
enormous interest, sometimes 24 per 
cent., for securing the loan. 
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THE PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSEXIN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Its Relationship to Modern 
Merchandising 


It is easy to see that the great 
volume of business handled today has 
made it possible for warehouses to 
give better and cheaper service than 
would be possible if facilities were 
maintained through privately owned 
warehouses operated by each concern 
producing and storing the goods. 

The out-of-town manufacturer, for 
instance, marketing in this city, ob- 
tains, without any capital investment, 
the same or better services in regard 
to his local and nearby distribution 
than he would obtain if he main- 
tained his own private warehouse op- 
erated by his own organization. 

It is quite obvious, because of the 
co-operative principle of one over- 
head spread over several hundred 
distributors, that the public ware- 
house is a decidedly more economical 
proposition. 

Such facilities as are offered today 
are rendered practicable only by 
business in great volume and variety, 
so that the warehouse with a mini- 
mum of expense can perform every 
detail of warehousing and distribu- 
tion, such as receiving and account- 
ing to the distributor of all mer- 
chandise received; papers and docu- 
ments are compiled and furnished for 
the supporting of claims against the 
carriers when merchandise is received 
in a damaged condition; the neces- 
sary reconditioning and recoopering 
is performed by the» warehouse at 
cost; freight is paid on inbound and 
prepaid on outbound shipments; re- 
ports of shipments and deliveries as 
they are made are furnished to the 
depositor, giving him the necessary 
information for invoicing his cus- 
tomers; and a periodical accounting 
of stock is also made. 

By assessing a fixed charge for 
each package placed in the ware- 
house, which covers a complete 
service, it is an easy matter for the 
manufacturer to arrive at an exact 
cost of placing his merchandise in 
the hands of the dealer. 

In the wider development of bank- 
ing, also, the public warehouse has 
been an important factor. Nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts issued by 
reliable warehouses of good standing 
on staple merchandise are considered 
good collateral. Banking funds to 
the extent of many millions of dol- 
lars annually in Philadelphia alone 
are contributing to the operation of 
trade as a result of the use of these 
receipts as collateral for loans ex- 
tended by Philadelphia banks. 

Philadelphia is fortunate in having 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY 


a number of responsible warehouses 
of unquestioned standing, which is 
very important, as it is the relia- 
bility of the warehouse on which the 
bank depends in accepting its re- 
ceipts as collateral. The business of 
warehousing in this city has reached 
the maximum of service because of 
the splendid facilities afforded by the 
warehouses themselves and the as- 
sistance rendered by the railroads 
and steamship lines serving them. 

The widening of Delaware Avenue 
to the extent of 250 feet, forming a 
great artery of traffic along the river 
front, has added greatly to ware- 
house facilities in this section. 

Warehouses which connect with 
great trunk lines, such as the Read- 
ing Railroad, the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem and the Baltimore & Ohio, are 
well constituted to handle carload 
shipments, which are placed on the 
warehouse sidings at the flat Phila- 
delphia rate. This enables many out- 
of-town manufacturers to use the 
pool car method of shipment, obtain- 
ing the lower carload rate from dis- 
tant points and reshipping to nearby 
points through public warehouses in 
Philadelphia at nominal costs, result- 
ing on the entire transaction in a 
considerable saving in time and 
expense. 

The completion of great municipal 
piers, with facilities to unload a num- 
ber of ships simultaneously; the erec- 
tion of the Delaware River Bridge, 
the longest span in the world; the 
increased facilities of the great rail- 
roads; the facilities afforded by the 
Belt Line Railroad, paralleling the 
waterfront—all of these are im- 
portant factors in reducing the cost 
and increasing the efficiency in the 
distribution of domestic and foreign 
products from this city. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME 
FOR A GREAT 
INSTITUTION 


A municipality’s greatness can 
largely be measured by the scope of 
its Free Library system. 

Philadelphia stands high in the list 
of cities which have provided build- 
ings and books for the education, 
amusement and development of its 
citizens, and, with the opening of the 
new Main Library building, situated 
on a two-acre plot bounded by Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth, Vine and Wood 
Streets, a great forward step will 
have been achieved. 


The new building will be one of 
the most modern and complete in the 
world and it will have a total shelf 
capacity of 1,500,000 volumes. 

In addition to this new building 
and the present main building, the 
library system includes twenty-eight 
branches situated at various com- 
munity centers throughout the city. 
Twenty-two of the branch buildings 
were paid for out of the Carnegie 
gift of $1,500,000. Sites for fifteen 
of the buildings were donated by 
public-spirited citizens. 

Through the Free Library system 
Philadelphia citizens have access to 
629,847 volumes and 36,926 pamphlets 
in seventy-four languages. 


Figures for 1924 are not available 
—but during 1923 the library system 
loaned 3,939,938 volumes for home 
perusal, including 1,542,413 books 
taken out by children. The library 
buildings were used for reading and 
study by 2,274,812 persons, who did 
not borrow books. 


So that Philadelphia’s sightless 


might read, the Department for the 
Blind, which is operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society, circulated 31,727 
books in raised letters. 


The Music Department issued for 
home use 11,560 volumes of musical 
scores and text-books, and the Peri- 
odical Department, which contains 
31,418 bound volumes and keeps on 
file 2,152 current magazines, was used 
by 164,787 readers, Approximately 
110,585 persons worked and studied 
in the Reference Department, which 
contains 9,296 volumes. 


The Department of Public Docu- 
ments, containing 49,806 bound vol- 
umes and 881,008 unbound docu- 
ments, was of service to 4,168 busi- 
ness men, lawyers and students. 


Fifty-two traveling libraries, of 
from twenty-five to fifty volumes 
each, were supplied for police, fire 
and telegraph stations, 


With true public spirit the library 
system allowed its branch library lec- 
ture rooms to be used without charge 
by patriotic and civic societies. 


All of this work is conducted with 
utmost economy by a total staff of 
only 372 employes—a truly remark- 
able showing. 


The Free Library system has been 
of immeasurable benefit to thousands 
of our citizens who owe much of 
their present position in life to the 
educational facilities provided by the 
library when conditions at home pre- 
vented regular schooling. 


This bank takes pleasure in calling 
attention to the great part played by 
this unselfish enterprise in helping 
to make Philadelphia the forward- 
striding success it is today. 


- chambers. 
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BANKS AND BANKING 


By AGNES REPPLIER 


A good many years ago I had the 
pleasure of seeing a great spectacular 
melodrama at Drury Lane (its name 
was “Cheer! Boys, Cheer!” and it 


“was one of the besi of its kind), and 


the incident which most amused the 
house was the determination of a 
rich Australian to withdraw her ac- 
count from the Bank of England be- 
cause it was so dirty. She argued 
that an institution which would not 
clean itself up was no fit place for a 
woman’s money; whereas the audi- 
ence, being English, felt with all its 
soul that dinginess was the hallmark 
of conservatism. Every inch of grime 
on the face of a national bank was 
an added guarantee of security. 

This is a familiar note in the litera- 
ture of England. When Trollope 
wants to emphasize the authority of 
a very learned counsel, like Mr. Dove 
in “The Eustace Diamonds,” he takes 
pains to lodge him in dim and dusty 
When Dickens wants to 
satirize the gullibility of the British 
public he paints in fantastic phrases 
the splendors which deceive them. 
The massive marbles and shimmering 
plate glass of the Anglo-Bengalee 
Loan and Life Insurance Company 
in “Martin Chuzzlewit” stand for 
bankruptcy. The very clock and coal 
scuttles, the lettering of the circulars, 
and the buttons on the porters’ waist- 
coats shriek their warnings to the 


wise. 


A somewhat similar prejudice in 
favor of dirt and discomfort was not 
unknown to Americans a generation 
ago. Business of vast importance 


"was transacted in offices austerely de- 


void of ease. A great pioneer pub- 
lishing house took a perverted pride 
in the inaccessibility of quarters, 


gained by steep flights of steps, and 


presenting, when reached, a perfected 
miracle of inconvenience. Now this 
same firm dwells, like the “Bohemian 


Girl,’ in “marble halls,” which yet 


er oo eee 


retain the saving grace of severity. 
An American magazine, which used 
to live so many stories high that only 
an Alpine climber could get to it, is 
now housed in quarters so beautiful 
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Is THE CORN EXCHANGE of any 
value to you? 


F SO, please mail the enclosed postal 
with any necessary corrections. We are 
revising our mailing list, which has grown 
very large, and we wish to eliminate the 
names of those not interested in our paper. 
Postals are not enclosed for our regular 
stockholders’ and customers’ list. Their 
names will be continued. Other names not 
heard from will be eliminated from our list. 


PROGRESS OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


In the reaction against the unusual 
and strenuous demands of war time 
many people have expected the 
women’s clubs to become torpid and 
devitalized. We have all heard the 
club woman satirized and disparaged 
in much the same way that we have 
smiled at the over-zealous college 
woman trying to reform the world in 
a generation. The club woman has 
been ridiculed not so much for her 
enthusiasm for reform as for her 
neglect of her home obligations and 
her cheerful absorption of superficial 
information. Why, then, should we 
be interested in women’s clubs just 
now if they are doomed to an early 
end, or in their product, the club 
woman, if she is unworthy to survive 
in the struggle for existence? 

Like Mark Twain’s death, the re- 
port of the decline of women’s clubs 
is “greatly exaggerated.” Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, recent president 
of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has offered a con- 
vincing list of figures to show that 
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INTERNATIONAL EXPO- 
SITIONS AS THE MILE- 
STONES OF PROGRESS 


So much has been written about the 
present-day value of international ex- 
positions that it occurred to us that 
a short retrospect of the permanent 
results of those previously held and 
their effect on public opinion might 
be of interest. 

The first international exposition 
was held at the Crystal Palace in 
London from May to October, 1851. 
It was largely conceived and pro- 
moted by Prince Albert, the husband 
of Queen Victoria, and is of decided 
interest to Americans, since it was 
really the first international exposi- 
tion of United States products. It 
is worth noting some of them that 
attracted the attention of the first 
international exposition, 

An exhibit of chemicals from 
Wetherill Bros., of Philadelphia, at- 
tracted particular attention, as also 
did some starch made of corn from 
Colgate & Co., of New York. The 
McCormick reaping machine was very 
much in evidence, but “it is in light 
carriages that the Americans have 
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123 YEARS OLD 
AND GOING STRONG 


The Du Pont Company and 
its Varied Endeavors 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co, began its existence in 1802 with 
the erection on the banks of the 
Brandywine of the first powder mill 
in the United States. The enterprise 
was started by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, a young French chemist 
who had learned the art of manu- 
facturing powder in the government 
factories in France. He found a 
warm supporter and friend in this 
country in the person of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who pronounced the du Pont 
powder far superior to any which 
he had been able to secure up to 
that time. 

Early in the history of the du Pont 
powder plant it became an important 
aid to the Government’s fighting 
forces. It made military powders 
for the expeditions against the 
Tripoli pirates, for the War of 1812, 
the Mexican, Indian, Civil and 
Spanish-American Wars. During the 
recent great war it supplied about 
40 per cent, of the explosives made 
throughout the world for the United 
States and the Allies. 

The du Pont organization is pri- 
marily and essentially a company for 
the production of peace-time prod- 
ucts. The enormous development of 
the United States in coal and metal 
mining, road building, construction 
work of all kinds, and certain phases 
of ditching, stump removing and 
other agricultural activities has been 
made possible by an uninterrupted 
supply of efficient explosives. 

During the life of the company, 
through the use of explosives, more 
than a quarter of a million miles of 
railroad and more than two million 
miles of highways have been built in 
the United States; more than 400,- 
000,000 acres of land have been 
cleared and improved, and, in one 
single year, more than 600,000,000 
tons of coal have been mined. The 
Panama Canal has been excavated 
and in New York alone millions of 
tons of stone have been moved for 
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that they have become a place of 
pilgrimage. “The old order changes,” 
and the new order is in accord with 
the dominant impulses of the age. 


For what is expressed in a bank 
like the Corn Exchange but the nat- 
ural development of a people whose 
keenest life is its business life, whose 
broadest domination is the domina- 
tion of agriculture and industrialism, 
and whose expenditures are as vast 
as its boundaries! Americans have 
strewn their land with churches which 
are, for the most part, copies of au- 
thorized models; with monuments 
which are, for the most part, honest 
efforts to speak an unknown tongue; 
and with public buildings which are, 
for the most part, magnificent de- 
vices for diverting the people’s money 
into the politicians’ pockets. But out 
of their own hearts, and by the light 
of their own genius, they built the 
skyscrapers, aiming only at strength 
and utility, and reaching the tower- 
ing heights of beauty. Urged on by 
their own needs, they covered the 
ground with a tracery of railway 
tracks which they never dreamed 
were beautiful until they saw what 
etchings artists made of them. In- 
spired by a spirit of sober enter- 
prise, they built railway stations 
which are unsurpassed and unsurpass- 
able, vast and dignified banks, and 
colossal edifices to hive the golden 
bees of commerce. 

The atmosphere of a bank is like 
no other atmosphere in the world. 
There is the visible presence of ways 
and means on the one hand, and there 
are the suggestions that reach out 
into time and space on the other. 
We see the material side embodied 
in the safe deposit vaults of the Corn 
Mxchange Bank, the indescribable 

omplications of its vast circular 

oor and of its tiny locks, the walls 

of shimmering steel that hide the 
secrets of wealth behind their smooth, 
white surface. We see it in the fa- 
miliar processes by which mechanism 
accomplishes with speed and certainty 
the tasks once confided to faltering 
human hands and blundering human 
minds. We see it in the numerous 
offices, the array of desks and type- 
writers, the army of men and women 
employed in carrying on the ceaseless 
routine of business. And we hear it 
in the murmur of sound which arises 
on every side, and which, like the 
humming of bees, is the soft, insist- 
ent, imperious voice of toil. 

The suggestive and imaginative 
side of a bank is its connection with 
people and places far away. The 
Corn Exchange is linked up with four 
thousand American towns every day. 


Accustomed as we are to the bigness 
of present-day figures, four thousand 
towns seem like a little world—and 
not such a very little world either, if 
we measure the miles which lie be- 
tween. Many tongues are spoken 
within the bank’s walls, for foreign 
visitors find interpreters who can 
help them to transact their business 
with ease and security. A _ small 
night staff labors through the sleep- 
ing hours to prepare the work which 
the big day staff finds waiting for it 
in the morning. So the bank con- 
nects day with night, town with town, 
and home-born with the alien. It is 
a center and a bond of union. 


The quarters provided by the Up- 
per Corn Exchange Bank, 1510 Chest- 
nut Street, for the comfort of de- 
positors, seem very elaborate and 
very imposing to one who remembers 
when desk room was hard to come 
by, and a chair to sit on a luxury. 
It would appear that the woman of 
affairs, even if affairs mean for her 
no more than buying her own securi- 
ties, cutting her own coupons, and 
writing her own cheques, likes to do 
these things amid surroundings of 
great ease and dignity. Here she can 
enjoy a secluded room and all the 
attention she desires. For parties of 
two or three there are larger rooms. 
For parties of four or five transact- 
ing business there are larger ones 
again. Meetings may be held in sev- 
eral commodious apartments designed 
especially for the purpose, and which 
are always at the service of the 
bank’s clients. In fact, nothing 
seems to be omitted for the conveni- 
ence of the bank’s customers. 


Back of the enterprise of the bank 
lies the enterprise of the city, and 
back of the enterprise of the city lies 
the enterprise of the State. Again 
and again has the Corn Exchange 
called the attention of Philadelphians 
to the great attainments and greater 
possibilities of Philadelphia. The 
huge sprawling town with its august 
past, its strenuous present, its aspir- 
ing future, is but little known even 
to its own sons and daughters. Men- 
tion its name, and they will tell you 
eagerly that it has lovely suburbs and 
a remarkably beautiful park. There 
their enthusiasm, and, apparently, 
their acquaintance, end. But what 
supports the park and nourishes the 
suburbs? The city. The city of 
nearly two million souls, with its 
giant industries producing annually 
nearly two billion dollars’ worth of 
manufactured goods, with its thirty- 
seven miles of navigable river front, 
its fifty-two lines of steamers plying 
to the ports of the world, its exports, 
second only to those of New York. 
Wharves are less beautiful than 
woods, and factories have a world- 
wide reputation for ugliness and dirt; 


but these things are not without their 
power and purpose in the making of 
civilization. 

And the Keystone State with its 
wild loveliness, its coal and iron, its 
fighting men, its vast industries, its 
amazing history! When the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed 
Pennsylvania was the foremost State 
to proffer her allegiance. Twelve 
hours after the first shot had been 
fired at Fort Sumter, Pennsylvania 
had voted five hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the organization and equip- 
ment of the State militia, and had 
placed these troops at the disposal 
of the President. Henry Adams, that 
very distinguished son of Massachu- 
setts, characterized the Pennsylvania 
mind as the steadiest of all American 
minds, “perhaps the most efficient, 
certainly the safest. When 
one sums up its influence one is in- 
clined to think that Pennsylvania set 
up the Government in 1789, saved it 
in 1861, created the American sys- 
tem, developed its iron and coal 
power, and sponsored its great rail- 
ways.” 


This is a strong showing, and it is 
well to bear such things in mind. 
“The old rulers of Pennsylvania,” 
says Sydney George Fisher, “thought 
nothing too good for their State.” 
The Corn Exchange is by way of 
thinking that nothing is too good for 
her now. For her, and for Penn’s 
city, which is her crowning glory, it 
has endeavored to embody conveni- 
ence and hospitality in its new bank 
structure. For her business men and 
women it maintains its friendly and 
comprehensive service, which is in 
accord with the best traditions of 
banking. 


PROGRESS OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
not only is the number of women’s 
clubs increasing annually by leaps 
and bounds, but a similar increase 
is shown in the membership of the 
already established clubs. In Phila- 
delphia there are 195 clubs that are 
members of the Federation, and the 
Pennsylvania Federation numbers 
63,000 members. So numerous and 
many-sided have the problems of these 
clubs become that Philadelphia has 
not only a city Federation consisting 
of the presidents of the local clubs, 
but also a club institute at which 
common problems can be discussed 
and policies suggested. 


Before proceeding further we must 
at once eliminate the members of the 
purely social club. The Acorn Club, 
founded in 1890, is one of the earliest 
of the restricted social clubs for 


from which husbands are 
barred as firmly as wives in the con- 
Servative men’s clubs. So far as I 
can discover, this sort of club, found 
only in the East, would never be ac- 
cused of having the club woman of 
caricature for a member. Instead of 
acting as a rival to home cares, it 
merely serves as an extension of home 
privileges. 

The Women’s City Club, with its 
almost instantaneous growth to 
nearly 4,000 members, will never, I 
am sure, be accused of producing a 
superficial club woman. Rather, it 
satisfied the craving of the increas- 
ing number of business and profes- 
sional women for the house privi- 
leges of a club. 


Both the Republican and Democratic 
clubs have classes for training in mu- 
nicipal government and in public — 
speaking. Surely one cannot con- 
demn the women for wanting to use 
their ballot intelligently and effec- 

a aed 
tively. The League of Women 
Voters, non-partisan in its efforts to 
“Get out the vote,” can scarcely be 
censured, but deserves commendation. 


women, 


But before the passage of the Suf- 
frage Amendment there were other 
clubs that did much to train women 
for the use of the ballot. As Mr. 
Albert White Vorse, writing for the 
Boston Commonwealih of June 2, 
1894, says in speaking of suffragists: 
“If they would turn from striving 
after power conferred by other peo- 
ple and devote themselves to becom- 
ing a power in their own personality, 
as these Philadelphia women have 
done, they would not only win the 
respect of everyone, but also they 
would train themselves properly to 
use the right of voting when it should 
come to them.” The Philadelphia 
women were the charter members of 
the Civic Club, founded a few months 
before to promote “by education and 
active co-operation a higher public 
spirit and a better social order.” 


But seventeen years earlier, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1877, was founded the New 
Century Club, that pioneer among 
women’s clubs. The stated objects 
of the founder were “first conveni- 
ence; second, the enjoyment of easy, 
informal social intercourse; third, the 
opportunity to use to better purpose 
the scattered female abilities in our 
community by working together.” 
Louise Stockton, at the Coming of 
Age Celebration in 1898, said: “We 
began when the idea of club life was 
a trivial thing; we are now acknowl- 
edged as a force to be reckoned with 
in social and civic calculations. We 
began alone in our city; others fol- 
lowed the example in other cities.” 
As one reads over the interests of 
even those early years and finds 
record of meetings in behalf of postal 
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(Continued from page 2, column 4) 
savings banks in 1886, of physiology 
in the public schools, of matrons in 
the police stations, of more women 
on the Board of Education, of sewing 
in the schools, of a bill to raise the 
age of consent, one does not wonder 
that they soon became “a force to be 
reckoned with,” and one rejoices with 
them in their ownership of a club- 
house in 1891. We must also bow to 
them as the founders of the Chil- 
dren’s Country Week Association. 
Who could wish to curtail such 
effort? 

The departmental club is still to 
be regarded as the prevalent form 
of woman’s club. Many others have 
followed the trail blazed by the New 
Century Club, notably the Philo- 
musian Club. In 1895 the New York 
Times characterized the work of one 
Philadelphia club as showing “fore- 
thought, system, care in details, dis- 
cipline, organization, energy, and 
patience”—all qualities that men 
have tended to regard as their own 
monopoly. Surely such _ training 
must not be lightly condemned. 

But we must not deal entirely with 
the older clubs; the Modern Club, as 
its name indicates, is young not only 
as an organization, but its members 
are young. No others need apply. 
These young women, with every in- 
ducement to idleness, prefer to meet 
at one of the hotels to hear informing 
lectures and to help the community 
by raising scholarships to continue 
the deserving at school. Such effort 
is always needed, 

Many of our Philadelphia clubs are 


local branches of national organiza- 
tions, like the Daughters of 1812, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the American Association 
of University Women. This last 
group we should particularly notice, 
for college women have an additional 
debt to the community because of the 
unusual privileges they have enjoyed. 
The College Club began as a purely 
social group, but it has now become 
the local chapter of the Association 
of University Women, and as such 
is becoming more departmental as 
well as international in character. 
Here gather the small groups of 
women from any one college, intent 
on passing on the opportunity they 
have enjoyed by raising scholarships 
or endowments. 

But the club which through thirty 
years has shown most clearly the 
realization that the favored owe a 
definite debt of time and money to 
the service of the common good is 
the Civic Club. In its very first year 
it co-operated with two other organi- 
zations to inaugurate the playground 
movement and to urge a city park- 
way, as well as placing city waste 
cans in the Seventh Ward. Since 
that time it has begun or helped to 
found an extraordinary number of 
municipal improvements. As _ far- 
seeing women they gave particular 
attention to the schools, first of all 
launching a movement for women on 
the school boards and as school vis- 
itors. They began the League of 
Good Citizenship for the teaching of 
civic responsibilities in the schools, 
and continued it until 1922, when the 
Board of Education established a 
regular civics course. They began 
the decoration of the schools and es- 
tablished the first school for back- 
ward children. So helpful was this 
that the Board of Education took it 
over the very next year. They started 
the extension free kindergartens and 
the next year co-operated with the 
Board of Education and the Vacant 
Lots Association to establish the first 
school gardé&* They also assisted 
in the movement for schools as social 
centers. 

But the Civic Club has not con- 
fined its attention to the schools; this 
list merely epitomizes the work of 
one of the four departments. Under 
each of municipal government, social 
science, and art one might list as 
many accomplishments. Many of 
these activities are still carried on by 
the club, but most have now become 
municipal cares or, as in the case of 
the Octavia Hill Association, sepa- 
rate organizations. This club seems 
to me the logical ancestress of the 
Welfare Federation, for in 1894 Mrs. 
Cornelius Stevenson, the first presi- 
dent, urged upon the social science 
department the inclusion in its mem- 
bership of “all the women who are 


officers of charitable institutions in 
Philadelphia,” in order that ‘“con- 
certed action can be brought to bear 
upon, the work of relief Zaoue 
wanted “the meetings of this depart- 
ment to take for the charitable por- 
tion of our community the place that 
the meetings of trunk line presidents 
hold in the eyes of the railroad world, 
and that here should be discussed and 
adjusted the limitations as well as 
the progress of the charitable service 
of the city.” 

Can we justly accuse such women 
of neglecting their homes? Rather 
they must be credited with the reali- 
zation that their homes do not stop 
at the doorstep, but that their city is 
their home and the environment of 
their children. 


123 YEARS OLD AND GOING 
STRONG 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
the building of aqueducts and sub- 
ways, all of which was accomplished 
by the use of explosives. A large 
percentage of them was manufac- 
tured by the du Pont Company. 
Without the use of such large 
amounts of explosives this country 
could not have made its marvelous 
progress. 

The company has been for many 
years the largest single manufacturer 
of commercial explosives in this coun- 
try. It controls its own nitrate de- 
posits in Chile, which are an essen- 
tial source of raw material, and it 
operates about sixty plants through- 
out the United States well located 
with reference to markets and sup- 
plies of raw materials. 

The relation between the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powders and py- 
roxylin products is such that the 
company has found a logical field for 
its activities in the manufacture of 
Fabrikoid, which is made by coating 
tough cotton cloth with a pyroxylin 
solution, and which is used extensively 
for upholstery, bookbinding, automo- 
bile tops, luggage and a wide variety 
of other articles. It is also a large 
producer of Pyralin, a pyroxylin 
plastic, the chemical relation of which 
to military powders is such as to 
make it a very desirable addition to 
the list of du Pont products. 

Another logical field of expansion 
has been found in the manufacture 
of dyes, the chemical composition of 
many of which is similar in nature to 
that of a number of modern ex- 
plosives. 

Continuing its policy of expansion 
in related chemical fields the du Pont 
Company purchased in 1917 the old- 
established firm of Harrison Brothers 
& Co., of Philadelphia. 

The acquisition of this establish- 
ment brought to the du Pont Com- 


pany a wealth of experience in the 
chemical field as well as a line of 
established quality paint products. 
In the paint line quality was pre- 
dominant in prepared paints, oil col- 
ors and white lead. It is a matter 
of interest that Harrison Brothers & 
Co. was one of the first manufactur- 
ing concerns to corrode white lead in 
this country. 

In 1918 the paint line of the du 
Pont Company was further aug- 
mented by the purchase of the 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Com- 
pany, of New Milford, Conn. This 
concern had an established reputa- 
tion of more than fifty years in the 
manufacture of the original wood 
filler—Wheeler’s wood filler. They 
had also established an enviable repu- 
tation in the manufacture of stains 
and finishes which were recognized 
by architects, painters and furni- 
ture manufacturers throughout the 
country, 

Then in 1918 the Chicago Varnish 
Company was acquired, bringing to 
the du Pont Company an established 
line of varnishes which had been fa- 
vorably known for more than fifty 
years. As a matter of fact, the Chi- 
cago Varnish Company was one of 
the first paint and varnish houses to 
recognize the desirability of special 
paints for certain purposes, and was 
the first to manufacture a _ floor 
varnish, 

With this background of experi- 
ence and established quality the du 
Pont paint and varnish line was 
formed. Harrison paints and colors, 
Bridgeport stains, wood fillers and 
finishes, and Chicago varnishes en- 
abled the formation of a line, every 
product of which was of equal sales 
value and quality. 

The line thus formed is a complete 
one, including a product for every 
household and industrial use. 

As an indication of the develop- 
ment of the Harrison Company, now 
du Pont, it is only necessary to cite 
the instances of two chemicals which 
were manufactured at this Philadel- 
phia plant during the early stages of 
the World War. 

Previous to that time strontium ni- 
trate was available only from the 
foreign countries, which meant that 
the supply was not readily available, 
if at all, during the war period. This 
same condition applies to barium 
chloride, the manufacture of which 
was started by the Harrison plant 
during 1913, 

Strontium nitrate is the chemical 
used in the manufacture of railroad 
fusees and fireworks. It is used for 
this purpose on account of the vivid 
red flame that is produced and which 
cannot be accomplished with any 
other chemical. Barium chloride is 
of particular importance to the pho- 
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123 YEARS OLD AND GOING 
STRONG 
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tographic industry, being used as an 
important part of the process in the 
manufacture of photographic papers. 
It is also used extensively in the 
manufacture of colors, in sugar puri- 
fication, tempering of tool steel, and 
tmmany other varied industries. 

In addition to these specifically 
mentioned chemicals the du Pont 
Company manufactures the following 
products, which are a very important 
factor in a large majority of Ameri- 
can industries: 

Acetic acid Sulphate of alumina 
Muriatic acid Alum 

Nitric acid Anhydrous 

Mixed acid sodium sulphate 

At the time the du Pont Company 
entered the paint field through the 
purchase of the plants mentioned 
above considerable development work 
had been done in the use of a paint 
pigment, lithopone. The Harrison 
Company had used this material in 
their products for a _ considerable 
period of time, and were financially 
interested in the Beckton Chemical 
Company, who originally produced 
such a product known as “Beckton 
White.” Also of importance to the 
paint industry was the manufacture 
of dry colors. 

In order to secure exact control of 
du Pont paint quality it was con- 
sidered advisable to secure manufac- 
turing facilities for lithopone and 
colors, so that in 1917 the dry color 
business of Cawley, Clark & Co., of 
Newark, was acquired. This com- 
pany had manufactured dry colors 
and lithopone for a number of years. 

Lithopone, as has been said, is an 
important pigment in the paint in- 
dustry, being used chiefly for flat 
wall paints and other interior paint 
products. Within the past four or 
five years considerable advance has 
been made in the manufacture of this 
product, so that its original draw- 
back, namely, that of turning gray 
under direct sunlight, has been al- 


most entirely eliminated. 
Lithopone is also extensively used 


in the manufacture of shade cloth, 
rubber products and linoleum. 

Dry colors, in addition to their use 
in all types of paint materials, are 
extensively used in the manufacture 
of printing and lithographic inks, and 
in the rubber and linoleum manufac- 
turing trades. 

The above outlines a few of the 
varied phases of the activities of a 
corporation which has always been 
directed by the same family through- 
out the 123 years of its existence—a 
noteworthy, and almost unique, fact 
in American business. Public useful- 
ness is, and always has been, their 
motto. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS 
AS THE MILESTONES 
OF PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 1, column 8) 
displayed something peculiarly their 
own. One of these vehicles is called 
a sulky, and is intended to carry but 
one person.” A _ locomotive going 
from five to six miles an hour was 
considered as exemplifying tremen- 
dous progress. Especial attention 
was given to photography, which 
seems to have caused more interest 
than almost any other of the sciences. 
A group of California gold plate, 
constructed from the purest Califor- 
nia gold entirely without alloy, and 
several Chickering pianos appeared 
to exemplify artistic progress on the 
part of our country at this London 
exposition. 

Four years later, in 1855, another 
exhibit of United States products was 
held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and 
many of our articles were displayed 
at the International Exhibition in 
Paris, held in that year. In 1862 
yet another occurred in London, and 
the Emperor Napoleon III used 
every endeavor to have that of Paris 
in 1867 eclipse all previous records. 


Fourteen thousand exhibitors had 
taken part in the great show of 1851, 
but the number had risen to fifty 
thousand in 1867. It is no wonder 
that Samuel F, B. Morse, the inventor 
of the telegraph, who took a promi- 
nent part in the 1867 exposition as 
one of the United States commission- 
ers, called it “The World in Epit- 
ome.” Speaking of this exposition at 
a later date, Abram S. Hewitt, who 
introductd the bill in Congress for 
the Paris exposition of 1878, and who 
was a hard-headed American iron 
master, said: “The information we 
obtained at the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1867 respecting the manufac- 
ture of steel increased that business 
to the extent of $20,000,000 in the 
past five years (1873 to 1878). In 
the same way the lessons learned 
at the Vienna exposition have already 
augmented the value of our leather 
manufacture by several millions.” The 
Vienna exposition in 1873 was suc- 
ceeded—and surpassed—by our Phila- 
delphia Centennial of 1876, through 
which the gas stove, the telephone 
and the cigarette were introduced to 
the world. Someone described our 
Centennial as “the _ international 
christening of electricity’—and they 
were not far wrong. When Dom 
Pedro II, the Emperor of Brazil, 
seized the instrument on which a poor 
young man named Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell had been working, and ex- 
claimed, “My God, it talks,’ he in- 
vited the attention of those present 
to an invention in whose development 
hundreds 9% jnillions of dollars have 


been spent, and which has caused the 
saving of hundreds of millions of 
hours of time. 

A boy named John A. Thomas 
worked his way to the Centennial 
from a small town in North Carolina. 
There he saw some Egyptians rolling 
cigarettes. Today Mr. Thomas is at 
the head of the British-American To- 
bacco Company in China, and is in- 
cidentally one of those responsible 
for the cigarette industry in the 
United States, 

The gas stove also started in an 
experimental way at our 1876 exhibi- 
tion and was seen and studied by so 
many visitors that it was only a 
question of time until it had reached 
nearly every home in the United 
States, 

At the close of the great exhibi- 
tion of 1851 Prince Albert remarked: 
“There is no direction in which its 
effects will be more sensibly and im- 
mediately perceived than in the im- 
provement which it may be expected 
to produce in taste, and in the im- 
pulse it has given to the arts of de- 
sign.” Prince Albert’s prophecy was 
strikingly brought out in many ways 
in the exhibitions which followed dur- 
ing the next thirty years. At each 
succeeding one progress was noted in 
the manufacture of ornamental glass 
and tableware, while the development 
of aniline dyes, first exhibited on a 
large scale at the Paris exposition of 
1878, showed an advance in certain 
industries along lines of taste prob- 
ably never contemplated by Prince 
Albert. 

Today floor coverings of all kinds 
are so universally used that it is hard 
for us to realize the enthusiasm with 
which those first displayed at the 
Paris exposition of 1867 were re- 
ceived. Scientific workmanship shown 
in machine tools of all kinds could 
be distinctly traced in the successive 
exhibits from 1851 on. 

At the Paris exposition of 1867 we 
hear of an illumination made by 
70,000 candles, while at that of 1878 
electricity still played a very sub- 
ordinate part; but that of 1889 was 
almost wholly lit by electricity, which 
was just beginning to be used also 
for transportation. Here at Paris in 
1889 was to be seen the famous Eiffel 
Tower, a marvel of what could be ac- 
complished by “those who meddle 
with cold iron.’ The Americas, 
North, Central and South, were very 
well represented at Paris in that year. 

The Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 
showed more than anything else that 
we had some sense of art and archi- 
tecture in this country. The Infanta 
Eulalia of Spain told a friend of the 
writer that the exquisite blending of 
our architectural taste with the 
amplitude of space of the various 
buildings had particularly impressed 
her. Hunt, Richardson, La Farge, 


St. Gaudens, Burnham, McKim and 
Stanford White lent their genius to- 
ward the creation of the Great White 
City, and many and many a resident 
of some small town on the prairies 
carried away new conceptions as to 
how handsome buildings could be 
made and new cities and town attrac- 
tively planned. The educational 
features of the Chicago exposition 
were noteworthy. As Henry Adams 
so aptly phrased it: “Chicago asked 
in 1893 for the first time the ques- 
tion whether the American people 
knew where they were driving. It 
was the first expression of American 
thought as a unity.” 


The Paris exhibition of 1900 dis- 
played, to use Henry Adams’ lan- 
guage, “channels of force” which 
were perhaps unconsciously assum- 
ing an equal position besides the 
“channels of taste” that had, perhaps, 
been predominant in previous exposi- 
tions. There were two “symbols of 
power” from the United States at 
this Paris exhibition that seemed to 
start a new century—St. Gaudens’ 
statue of General Sherman, and an 
automobile which it was claimed 
would go fifty miles an hour! 


Professor Langley was at Paris 
trying to ascertain how these new 
motors might make his airship feas- 
ible. Everywhere steam and electric 
current were exalted. The discov- 
eries and the economies of force were 
vividly displayed. As Henry Adams 
remarked after four months of study 
at this exhibition: “In the seven years 
(since the Chicago exhibition of 1893) 
man had translated himself into a 
new universe which had no common 
scale of measurement with the old— 
dynamos and automobiles and radium 
—opened another totally new educa- 
tion.” What is the highest form of 
energy ever known to man? We 
seem to have glimpses of ever new 
and changing phases of it with each 
fresh international exhibition. Each 
illustrates the growth of the control 
of man over the forces of nature. 


What would Henry Adams—or any 
other visitor to the World’s Fairs of 
1893 and even of 1900—think of our 
Sesqui-Centennial? If someone should 
come to Philadelphia next year who 
had been living in Thibet since then, 
what we think would impress them 
the most would be the immense num- 
ber of things we now take for 
granted. The average man is far 
better off than at the date of any 
previous exposition—and we shall see 
why at our Sesqui-Centennial next 
year, when the growth of his interna- 
tional contacts will be portrayed by 
the. international congresses and ex- 
hibitions, and his home conveniences 
will be illustrated in a thousand and 
one ways to be noted by all those who 
attend our Philadelphia World’s Fair. 
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COTTON AND THE 
COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY 


Analysis of Its Position as a 
Great Staple 


By Ricuarp SPmLLaANE 


Notre.—Mr. Spillane’s position on the 
subject will doubtless be challenged, but 
discussion of important things is always 
timely and desirable, 


No major industry of America is 
in a more anomalous position today 
than cotton. This applies not only 
to the raw product but the manu- 
factured goods. There is an idea that 
cotton cultivation originated in this 
country. That is absurd. Cotton 
was grown and the lint woven into 
cloth ages before the Christian Era. 
Asamatter of fact, the United States 
was one of the latest countries of the 
earth to make it a staple product. 

So far as the records show, our 
first cotton seed were brought to the 
Carolinas from Bermuda in colonial 
days and the first cotton grown here 
was as a garden plant. Later, when 
the utility of the fibre was apparent, 
there was some grown for commercial 
purposes, but the labor cost of re- 
moving the lint from the seed by 
hand, even though the labor was 
slave, made development slow. 

It was not until Eli Whitney de- 
vised the cotton gin that cotton grow- 
ing really expanded. Coincidental 
with Whitney’s invention were the 
revolutionary inventions of Har- 
greaves and Arkwright with the spin- 
ning jenny and the frame, which laid 
the basis for England’s pre-eminence 
in cotton manufacturing. 

Cotton has been both a blessing 
and a bane to the South. It made 
the South rich before the Civil War 
and led to the creation of great 
plantations, but it also was conducive 
to wedding the South to cotton to the 
neglect of other resources. 

Out of the prostration and poverty 
that followed that war there has come 
a mighty change in the South. Con- 
sider Birmingham, Alabama! It was 
not on the map at the close of the 
Civil War. It was not incorporated 
as a town until 1870. Now it ranks 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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BUSINESS 
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BUSINESS 
IS PUNK! 


9. 
BUSINESS 
IS GOING 
FROM BAD 


BUSINESS 


BUSINESS 
IS A BIT 


THE WHISPERING GAME—SH-H-H! 
(Start with No. 1) 


Aeronautics at the Sesqui-Centennial 


Nove.-—With ideal facilities, we cannot 
afford to neglect a comprehensive display of 
aircraft developments, 


How many of our readers realize 


that there are ideal facilities for 
holding, in connection with the 
Sesqui-Centennial next year, the 


greatest exposition thus far of the 
development and present status of 
zronautics? 

The Naval Aircraft Factory at 
League Island is now the largest es- 
tablishment of its kind in the United 
States, probably the greatest in the 
world. It was established in 1917 
when the United States entered the 
war for the manufacture of naval 
planes, which could not be secured 
expeditiously in the relatively small 
quantities required by the Navy from 


the private airplane factories glutted 
with orders from the Army. Its cost 
was $6,000,000, exclusive of the value 
of the ground. 

It is now used as an aircraft ex- 
perimental station and as a central 
material depot for the Naval Air 
Service. Its present factory activity 
consists of the development and 
manufacture of experimental planes 
and aircraft accessories and the op- 
eration of an eronautical engine 
testing laboratory, which is the most 
complete and best equipped of its 
kind in existence. The laboratories, 
shops and storehouses employ 1400 
people, and the total annual cost of 
the establishment to Uncle Sam is 

(Continued on page 2, column 3) 
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THE HOUSE 
OF SAFETY 


Revolutionizing a Dishonest 


World 


By Acewes Reppuirr, Litr. D. 


Not4E.—A well-merited honor was re- 
cently bestowed wpon Miss Repplier when 
Yale University conferred upon her the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. 


As soon as the human race grew 
civilized enough to acquire possessions 
(and that was early in the day), it 
appears to have been divided into two 
classes, capitalists and thieves. The 
capital may have consisted of a stone 
axe and a bear-skin — articles which 
seemed to the thief well worth the 
taking—and the battle of life re- 
solved itself into an effort to keep 
and an effort to plunder, which is 
the aspect it bears today. Perhaps 
the only people in the world who did 
not fear robbers were the Spartans. 
Their law-makers saw to it that no- 
body owned anything, except a little 
food, which anybody else would have; 
and even the food was bad. 

Sympathetic appreciation of rob- 
bery — on the part of those who have 
not been robbed —is as old as his- 
tory and as fable. Juno hid her 
golden apples in the Garden of Hes- 
perides, under the care of three 
watchful nymphs and a dragon. But 
they were stolen, for all her caution, 
and the stealing ranked as a hazard- 
ous but perfectly legitimate enter- 
prise. Autolycus, patron of thieves, 
was unduly favored by the gods. The 
master-thief appears in the folk-lore 
of every land, always successful, and 
always honored. When we come 
down to recorded facts, we find Jack 
Sheppard the most popular character 
of his day, with Dick Turpin pressing 
him hard, and Moll Cutpurse coming 
in a pretty close third. All three of 
these worthies have their place in the 
august pages of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. — 

On the other hand, the not un- 
natural desire of honest folk to hold 
on to what was theirs revealed itself 
in adroit efforts to hide and to de- 
fend; and so that useful implement, 
the lock, came into being. It is so 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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THE HOUSE OF SAFETY 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 

old that no one knows its age. Four 
thousand years ago the Egyptians 
were making a fairly complicated 
article. The origins of the Chinese 
lock are lost in obscurity. It would 
be refreshing to hear now and then 
of something — anything —that had 
not been invented first by the Chinese. 
If there are such inventions, the lock 
is not one of them. In ancient China 
men were using locks in which the 
arranging of the internal parts in 
their proper position was secured by 
the manipulation of external parts 
marked with letters or numbers. 
Chinese thieves must have been skill- 
ful manipulators to have inspired 
such corresponding acuteness on the 
part of Chinese plutocracy. 

But innocent Europe went its way 
without locks. At least those in use 
before the eighteenth century were so 
simple that a bunch of skeleton keys 
was all a robber needed for picking 
them. Dependence was placed upon 
the gallows to discourage such 
activities, and all real pleasure was 
taken out of robbery by the certainty 
of punishment. As late as 1851, the 
well-made lever, or “detector” lock of 
John Chubb, a British locksmith, was 
held to be inviolable. Then came 
along Alfred Charles Hobbs, an 
American, who gave a little exhibition 
of amateur burglary, picking the 
Chubb, the Barron and the Bramah 
lock with equal facility and speed. 

It was Hobbs who introduced into 
Great Britain changeable key locks 
for safe deposit boxes. The safe 
deposit vault, the “House of Safety,” 
dates from 1840, and it revolutionized 
a dishonest world, blocking the path 
of the burglar, and affording a 
delicious sense of security to the 
modest capitalist who wanted to keep 
what belonged to him. From the 
iron chest, the first of its kind in the 
United States, which is preserved in 
the Girard National Bank, to the 
guarded steel chambers of the Corn 
Exchange Bank, what a transition 
from an essentially simple thing to 
the most complicated protective ap- 
paratus which the brain of man can 
devise! And what a record of the 
never-ending struggle between law- 
lessness and law! 

For the ingenuity of the burglar 
kept pace with the ingenuity of the 
bank. For years it was possible for 
him to drill a hole in the door of a 
vault, or blow it open with gun- 
powder. When _ these primitive 
methods no longer availed, nitro- 
glycerine came to his aid; and if all 
else failed, he managed occasionally 
to waylay or kidnap the cashier, and 
force him by threats or by torture — 
sharply applied—to surrender the 
keys, and reveal the secret of the 


combination. It is a pleasure to feel 
that the cashier is now as safe as the 
rest of us, inasmuch as he cannot 
possibly give what he has not got, or 
reveal what he does not know. 


In 1911 a French scientist invented 
the oxyacetylene torch, which burns 
its way through steel as easily as 
fire burns its way through wood. It 
was of great service during the war; 
but it possessed the qualities most 
useful and desirable to the burglar, 
who saw himself entering with its 
help upon a fresh career of pros- 
perity. Once more it became neces- 
sary for science to come to the aid 
of law, and to produce a metal which 
could resist this new assault. Ten 
years of experimentation followed, 
ten years of boundless patience and 
accurate work. Their reward was the 
door we see today, gigantic, compli- 
cated, impenetrable, baffling the 
burglars of the land. Of course, 
nothing exists in the world which is 
indestructible if time is given for its 
destruction; but time is the one thing 
the burglar has not got. Two weeks 
of uninterrupted labor, and his task 
is done; but two hours are of no more 
use to him than two minutes or two 
seconds. His “Open Sesame”’ is lost. 


So the “House of Safety” stands 
today, and its marvels are too familiar 
to seem marvelous. We are told 
that when the vast circular door of 
the safe deposit vault of the Corn 
Exchange Bank is closed, it offers a 
resistance of twenty eight million 
pounds; but we have no parallel 
image in our minds to make this 
mighty power a realization. We see 
one man swing this door open as 
readily as if it were a big iron gate; 
but we fail to understand the beauti- 
ful balance which makes its weight 
subservient to his strength. We know 
that the hinges of such a door are the 
most difficult parts of its construc- 
tion; but the process which adjusts 
gravity to delicacy is beyond the un- 
scientific comprehension. 


So, too, are the bewildering com- 
plications of the door itself, the for- 
mulas which regulate its daily life, 
the clocks which set the hour at which 
it may be opened by its masters, the 
electric currents through which it 
communicates with the world. With- 
in the vault are the mysterious keys, 
chosen at random by the depositors, 
and delivered in sealed envelopes 
from the factory; each key one of 
280,000 combinations, for which its 
lock is especially adjusted, which 
guards its usefulness for its own 
depositor, and is destroyed when he 
surrenders it to the bank. There are 
split keys for the use of trustees who 
must have access to the same securi- 
ties. Each trustee carries his half, 
and when the halves are joined, they 
open the little bit of wall behind 
which that particular box lies hidden. 


Adjoining the vault of the depositors 
is the vault of the bank itself, with 
every caution duplicated. The 
powers of protection have reached 
their uttermost limit. 

To turn from the “House of 
Safety” to the quiet rooms which the 
Corn Exchange Bank has placed at 
the service of its depositors is like 
leaving a world of wonders for the 
tranquillities of ordinary life. Here 
are afforded all the facilities which 
the capitalist, big or little, can de- 
sire. Here he, or she, has space, 
silence, vigilance, every conceivable 
help in the transaction of business, 
every conceivable security to preserve 
that business unmolested. 

A few years ago an_ inquisitive 
American asked his dragoman in 
Cairo what the English had done for 
Egypt during their years of domi- 


nance. The man reflected for a mo- 
ment. “It’s like this,’ he said. 
“When my grandfather had any 


money, he buried it for safety. When 
[ have any money, I put it into 
bank.” 

Which is a condensed history of 
civilization. 


AERONAUTICS AT THE SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 

nearly $5,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money. ‘The contents of the store- 
houses, including both reserve war 
stock and current operating supplies 
for the Naval Air Service, are valued 
at $30,000,000. 

The experimental flying facilities 
of the factory include a beach front, 
a 180-acre flying field, partially fin- 
ished and 


in service, and various 
models of catapults. The unfinished 
part of the flying field is being 


formed by filling in an old channel 
and marsh. Army dredges pump the 
silt from the channel of the Dela- 
ware River, which they are constantly 
dredging, onto the flying field, ac- 
complishing the filling at a very low 
cost. This flying field adjoins the 
site of the exposition. 

How shall we link all this up with 
the Sesqui-Centennial? This great 
establishment could, at very slight 
expense and trouble, be made to 
serve a most useful national educa- 
tional purpose, and if some such plan 
as is briefly outlined below could be 
adopted, with the co-operation of the 
Navy Department and the city and 
the Sesqui-Centennial authorities, its 
fulfillment would mark an epoch in 
air development only comparable to 
the Electrical Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia in 1884, 

A museum might be opened show- 
ing as many of the early kinds of air- 
craft as could be gathered together. 
Models of the early airplanes used 


by Samuel P, Langley, the Wright 
brothers and others would be on dis- 
play, and popular lectures could be 
given on the pioneer achievements of 
these men. Ex-Speaker Cannon 
should be invited to tell of how he 
secured the first appropriation by 
Congress—of $5,000 at a date when 
most of our readers were living— 
to encourage aviation, and how he 
was laughed at for it. Then there 
could be graphically illustrated the 
earliest beginnings—the attempts of 
Leonardo da Vinci in 1500 and of : 
Swedenborg in 1710. Few people 
realize how near this great Italian 
and this great Swede came to antici- 
pating our modern erial inventions. 
Montgolfier, the friend of Benjamin 
Franklin, and his dirigible balloon of 
1785 and many other more recent at- 
tempts could be brought to the at- 
tention of the public, as well as 
Horace Walpole’s famous prophecies 
written about the time of our Ameri- 
can Revolution of future air services 
and mails. 

So much for illustrating the past; 
but besides showing the completed 
airplanes, an eronautical engine mu- 
seum could also be arranged, as well 
as other minor exhibits showing the 
development of each part of the air- 
plane. 

The most expert aviators could 
make daily flights of both seaplanes 
and land planes, performing the won- 
derful rial acrobatics required in 
modern warfare. Among the great 
number of visitors to the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial will be hundreds of thousands 
to whom the airplane will be just as 
much a novelty as was the telephone 
in 1876. These should all go home 
with a knowledge of not merely what 
an airplane is, but how it came into 
being and what are its practical uses 
today. Perhaps there might be in- 
Stalled airplane services by private 
companies to convey people up and 
down the air and from Philadelphie 
to nearby points. Then the Govern- 
ment airplanes could also constantly 
fly over the exposition. Those whose 
attention was sufficiently aroused 
should have the proper means pro- 
vided to guide them through the air- 
plane factory or to see the intrepid 
pilots in their planes hurled by a 
catapult from rest to controlled 
flight at 120 miles per hour in the 
wink of an eye. A mooring mast 
might be erected which could be used 
by the Shenandoah and the Los An- 
geles, which could visit the Sesqui at 
different times. Possibly  distin- 
guished visitors could come from 
Washington and elsewhere to visit us 
in them. i 

Nothing educates which does not 
arouse people’s curiosity. Who can 
tell what fresh zrial discoveries may 
not come about from such a feature 
of our Sesqui program? 
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COTTON AND THE COTTON 
MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 

as one of the great steel manufactur- 
ing centers of the world and there 
are only 30-odd cities in the United 
States with larger population. 

Look at Port Arthur, Texas! It 
was laid out by Arthur E. Stilwell in 
the late nineties. Today it is the 
greatest oil port in the world. 


Then comes Galveston, which, in | 


various years, has ranked first port of 
the world in cotton and grain. 

Nowhere in the republic has there 

cen a more revolutionary change, 
since the Civil War, than in the 

South. It is not in agriculture and 
commerce alone, but in hydro-electric 
power, in transportation and in in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Meanwhile, there has been a trans- 
formation in relation to cotton. For 
many years the South produced 66 2/3 
per cent of the cotton of the earth. 
Today it barely raises 4%. For about 
a century the vast bulk of the cotton 
spindles of America were in New 
England. Practically all the manu- 
factures of cotton goods were con- 
fined to New England and Pennsyl- 
vania. Today southern mills con- 
sume more cotton than do those of 
the North and the trend of cotton 

“manufacturing is definitely toward 
further increase in the South and 
further decrease in the North. 

Nearness to the source of raw 
supply is popularly supposed to ex- 
plain the growth of the South in 


cotton manufacturing. That is a 
minor factor. The major factor is 
labor. There are incidental elements, 
such as more modern machinery, 
hydro-electric energy, etc., but the 
key to the situation is labor. 


Some of the New England mill cor- 
porations are old, as age is measured 
in America, and now are in the 
hands of the third or fourth gener- 
ation from the founders. In the long 
ago mill workers emigrated from 
Lancashire or Ulster to New Eng- 
land. They were skilled and able. 
The plants were small as a rule. The 
boss was Anglo-Saxon and spoke the 
same language as the workers. Later, 
as New England plants increased in 
number and prosperity, there were 
labor troubles. This led to impor- 
tation of labor from Canada, Italy, 
Portugal, Poland and various geo- 
grapical divisions of Europe, until 
now New England mill labor is pre- 
ponderantly “foreign.” 


In the southern cotton mills the 
labor is wholly native. It is largely 
made up of Scotch-Irish stock from 
the Appalachian Mountain district. 


The labor system of the South is 
wholly different from that of the 
North. In the North most of the mill 
cities are relatively old, the mill 
workers living in tenement structures. 
In the South the mills, as a rule, were 
built in the country and the mill 
owners had to provide not only 
dwellings but churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries, water service, plumb- 
ing, ete. for their employes. The 
mill men have been very wise. They 
put up attractive, detached cottages, 
most of them of the bungalow type, 
with ample space around — ground 
being cheap—for flower, fruit and 
vegetable gardens. Electricity being 
at a reasonable price, all houses are 
furnished with electric light and some 
with electric power. These cottages 
are rented on a basis of from 50 cents 
to 75 cents per room per month. The 
southern mill worker does not get so 
much in his pay envelope as the 
northern mill worker, but in the ulti- 
mate analysis he has more for his 
labor, for his rent does not go up, his 
living conditions are infinitely better 
and he has an attractive home. Some 
mill owners even go to the length of 
providing motion picture shows. It 
is paternalism carried beyond that in 
any other industry, but it fits the 
needs of today admirably. 

Owing to milder climate the 
southern mill worker has more days 
of revenue-producing labor than the 
northerner, and judging by the re- 
ports of the savings banks, which are 
adjuncts of some of the large mills, 
he is thrifty. 

How this system will work out with 
the second and third generation of 
the present mill workers remains to 
be seen. It is a pronounced success 


today, for there is no such thing as 
unionism among southern mill work- 
ers and strikes are almost unknown, 
while in New England labor diffi- 
culties are frequent. 

Satisfied labor is a big item in 
manufacturing, for in practically all 
branches of industry the labor cost 
is by far the largest unit of expense. 

To add complexity to the situation 
north and south the cotton industry 
is facing a condition extraordinary 
in its history. Cotton is termed the 
cloth that clothes the world. Ordi- 
narily women are the principal users 
of cotton-made garments. Cotton is 
the cloth of China. Somebody said if 
the Chinese added an inch to their 
shirts it would mean a need of 100,000 
more bales of cotton a year. 

The Chinese have not done so. 
Women in many countries, and es- 
pecially in America, have, however, 
turned away from cotton. They 
wear fewer garments now than ever 
before and they have taken to real 
silk, and synthetic silk, to a degree 
never equaled, 

There is reason for everything and 
there is a good reason — several good 
reasons — for this. You could, at a 
period not many years distant, en- 
gage a laundress — washerwoman she 
was called—to come to your home 
and do the family “wash” for one or 
two dollars a day and her meals. 
Not now. The washerwoman of old 
seems to have gone with the World 
War. Likewise the old family wash- 
tub. Now your wash goes to the 
laundry. The laundry people know of 
chemicals that clean clothes beauti- 
fully but, incidentally, eat into the 
fabric. A dozen trips to the laundry 
now will ruin any cotton fabric, as 
a rule, Silk, real or synthetic, may 
easily be washed in a basin, is dried 
quickly and easily ironed, as only light 
pressing is necessary. Cotton or linen 
requires more skill and more strength 
in the handling. Then there is that 
intangible thing we term style. Silk 
bespeaks luxury. It is the style to 
wear few garments and those few 
should be silk. 

The result of this fashion is a pro- 
nounced decrease in purchases of 
cotton goods. 

But while America and England 
know cotton depression, there has 
been a remarkable increase in the 
buying of raw cotton by Continental 
Europe and there has been liberal 
buying by Asia and some other geo- 
graphical divisions of the earth. This 
demand has been so great that the 
exports of the American crops of 
1924-25 promise to be well in excess 
of 8,000,000 bales and, possibly, ap- 
proximate the highest on record, which 
was attained in one of the World 
War years. 

The only explanation for this extra~- 
ordinary foreign demand is in the im- 


proved financial condition in various 
European and some of the Asiatic 
countries now recovering or showing 
the first real evidence of recovery 
from World War prostration. Their 
stocks of cotton goods were very low. 


It is to be supposed that the silk 
craze has not spread to those sections 
of the earth, It is to be supposed, too, 
that the good old methods of washing 
clothes are maintained and that it is 
not the style for the women folk to 
wear as few garments as possible. 


However that may be, the fact re- 
mains that about one half of the 
world today is using less cotton goods 
per capita than in the past. As 
against the invasion of silk the cotton 
men have done nothing. Possibly 
they look upon it as a freak of 
fashion. If they do they are courting 
more serious trouble. The costs of 
laundering have made cotton goods 
as expensive or nearly as expensive 
— the destruction wrought by chemi- 
cals being considered — as silk. 

The maintenance cost of various 
cotton stuffs now is greater than the 
initial cost. 

No fibre that is of the agricultural 
kingdom and no cloth made by man 
is used more widely than cotton. 
Never was its premiership challenged 
as it is today and yet cotton men 
seem to be doing nothing to bring 
their product back into its former 
favor. 


PIPING AND TUBING 


The first furnace for making butt- 
welded pipe in the United States was 
made about 1832 in the cellar of a 
shop at Third and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

In 1923, 3,351,023 tons of tubing 
and piping were made in the United 
States. 

In 1890 it has been estimated that 
less than 5 per cent. of the wrought 
tubular products made in the United 
States were of steel, while today 
over 90 per cent. is made from that 
metal instead of wrought iron, as 
had been the case from 1832 to 1890. 

Before 1832 wooden pipes were 
frequently used, and in ancient Ro- 
man days lead, copper and bronze 
pipes were employed to convey water 
—as well as stone aqueducts. 

During the last ten years a grow- 
ing amount of steel pipes and tubes 
have been exported from the United 
States, so that the standard begun 
ninety years ago in Philadelphia has 
spread over a large part of the 
earth’s surface. No one can calcu- 
late how much the increased efficiency 
resulting from the use of steel pipes 
has helped in insuring a constant 
pure water supply, thus assisting in 
promoting the health of the com- 
munity as a whole. 
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ARE LATINS 
GOOD SPORTS? 


The Difference in Standards 


Nots.—Sumuner time is the time for owt- 
door sports. It is appropriate, therefore, 
to discuss the subject and broaden our 
conception of the Latins’ point of view. 


Now is the perspired season when 
statistics fall with a heavy thud and 
we business men gaze out the window 
into private pictures of cool, shaded 
trout streams and light-hearted cat- 
boats nodding down the Maine coast. 
Outdoor sport in all its varieties is 
the greatest and finest hobby of the 
American man, and herewith we find 
our justification for a brief article in 
this field. 

On returning from Europe three 
times in as many years and on the 
conversation turning to this subject 
of play I have regularly been asked 
the question: “Are Europeans good 
sports?” As I see it, there are definite 
reasons for this interest. Americans 
are consciously proud of their own 
sportsmanship and unconsciously 
critical of others in this respect. Com- 
bined with this we have a general 
ignorance of how Europeans go at 
their play, and also on the part of 
some an admirable feeling of doubt as 
to whether the old countries may not 
have different standards of play 
which must necessarily be considered 
in passing judgment. 

First, it may be directly answered 
that there are distinct differences be- 
tween the standards of sportsmanship 
which rule in Europe and America 
respectively. As we will mention later, 
this is the main explanation of the 
misunderstanding and the unpleasant- 
ness which marred to some extent 
Suzanne Lenglen’s visit to America 
and also the Olympic Games at Paris 
last summer. In the second place, it 
is well to note that on this matter of 
sportsmanship the English attitude is 
very closely in line with our own. 
They do not believe in the rigorous 
training through which we drive our 
teams, and even the strong pressure 
of modern competition has not yet 
led them to estimate victory in a con- 
test more highly than the beneficial 
exercise there derived, as we are in- 
clined to do; but on the main points 
of standards of play we walk the 
same road. 

In thus lining up our contrast we 
find that it lies very definitely be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon and Latin con- 
ceptions of sportsmanship. And in 
this opposition there are two main 
causes of difference. The first is one 
frequently cited in other fields: the 
fact that the Latin race is more 
emotional and temperamental than 
the Anglo-Saxon. Especially is this 
true when the Frenchman or Italian 
is engaged in active competition and 


when some of those restraints which 
he tries to enforce upon his own 
nature drop off. Most of the charges 
of poor sportsmanship which Anglo- 
Saxons might bring would refer to 
just such cases and if brought to 
trial the true response of the Latin 
race would frankly be: that theo- 
retically the exercise of restraint 
upon one’s feelings during any type 
of contest is most desirable, but that 
fundamentally we are creatures of 
emotion and temperament and that 
more allowance should be granted 
any display of these natural feelings 


than Anglo-Saxons are accustomed to 
grant. All’s fair in love and war, and 
to a much slighter extent the same 
thing is true of other types of human 
rivalry. True enough, this is doctrine 
that will win little sympathy in this 
country where the Anglo-Saxon con- 
ception is so strongly imbedded, but 
nevertheless it is a strong position 
that we must consider before we 
hasten to pass censure. 

Again, the Latin does not carry the 
sense of duty into athletic competi- 
tion that the Anglo-Saxon does. In 
America this feeling reaches its cul- 
mination in the highest exhibition of 
teamwork and team loyalty that the 
world has ever known. On the con- 
tinent, unless aroused, the players 
enter into sport much more lightly 


on the basis that the game is for 
their own individual benefit and en- 
joyment rather than for any general 
cause. Feeling thus, a player freely 
quits a game when he or she feels 
badly and is not under the least 
obligation to, Spartan-like, finish a 
contest which might harm them, But 
Suzanne Lenglen was unlucky enough 
to do just this on her first trip to 
America and the latter responded 
with such devastating criticism and 
snubbing that we are in no danger of 
seeing her over here again. 

The contrasts on exhibition at the 


Olympic Games last summer in 
Paris, where I served as correspon- 
dent for the New York Herald- 
Tribune Syndicate, were striking and 
amusing. With camp and campaign 
all laid out in advance, the American 
army of athletes and staff officials 
took over Colombes bodily and placed 
it under a careful martial law which 
never lost sight of an American 
athlete during the three weeks of 
preparation and which likewise never 
overlooked a single detail or organi- 
zation. Meanwhile, all I could find of 
the French team was a couple of 
light wiry bluebirds prancing around 
the miserable tracks of the Paris 
“racing clubs.” On the day of the 
races the American performers were 
dressed up and let out of the trap- 


door into the arena only a minute or 
two before their event. But the 
proud Frenchmen were all out early, 
dressed up in their togs and gaining 
the fruits of their brief hour of glory 
with their friends in the grandstand. 
It must be noted, either with regret 
or pleasure, that under our example 
Anglo-Saxon ideas and ideals are now 
making real progress in the Latin 
sporting world. Teams get together 
and train as they never thought of 
doing before. And with the full 
American efficiency, mark you! The 
wife of the professional in charge of 
the boat club on the Seine from which 
rowed Ed Leader’s victorious Yale 
eight told me to our mutual amuse- 
ment how the French shell was 
imitating our American crew. When 
Coach Leader took his outfit out for 
their first morning spin, the French 
crew opened their eyes and cried: 
“Tiens, the Americans row twice a 
day? We can do the same!” And 
when the Yale boys peeled off their jer- 
seys under the broiling sun their French 
cousins immediately followed suit! 
It is quite certain that for some 
years to come this difference in con- 
ception as to what constitutes good 
sportsmanship will cause irritation 
between different countries. As the 
latest case we have the action of Ire- 
land in officially protesting against 
the disturbing actions of the Austrian 
team in their recent tennis matches 
under the Davis Cup organization. 
And in substance this proves to be 
another case of misunderstanding 
and differing conceptions of sporting 
procedure; just one more case which 
calls for qualifications mentioned 
above. It is one thing to draw up 
our own standards of play, but it is 
quite another to criticize or censure 
strangers in the light of them. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


There are now over 50,000 mem- 
bers in the American Institute of 
Banking, as compared with 14,000 in 
1914 and 6200 in 1904. There are 
few professions where such a large 
number of those engaged therein are 
systematically training themselves for 
future improvement — with oppor- 
tunities which the bank clerk thirty 
years ago did not have. No pro- 
fession offers, or will offer, such 
opportunities for men of trained in- 
itiative as does banking. As Napo- 
leon said to his soldiers—“We all carry 
a Marshal’s baton in our knapsack.” 

It is interesting to note along these 
lines that it is said that nearly one- 
third, or 200,000, of the 600,000 
students enrolled in our colleges and 
universities are studying economics 
in one form or another, a large per- 
centage of them including within this 
topic such phases of it as particularly 
apply to banking. 
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SHIP VIA THE CANAL 
AND THE PORT 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Savings Effected Over All-Rail 
Route 


HORTLY before the death of 
Theodore Roosevelt he was asked 
what he regarded as his greatest 
achievement during his ten years’ 
presidency of the United States. He 
replied without hesitation, “The build- 
ing of the Panama Canal.” True, the 
building of the Panama Canal was a 
colossal undertaking, one of the great- 
est engineering feats of modern times 
and an accomplishment which the Pres- 
ident had every cause to glory in. It 
linked up the great American Conti- 
nent—East and West—by means of a 
shorter, cheaper water route, bringing 
at the same time the West Coast of 
South America closer by many thou- 
sand miles to the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Since 1914, the year the canal 
opened for navigation, there has been 
a steadily increasing appreciation 
among manufacturers not only in the 
great Philadelphia industrial district, 
but the whole of Pennsylvania and 
(Continued on page 3, column 1) 


RESUSCITATION OF 
THE COTTON GOODS 
INDUSTRY 


What the Cotton Men Are 
Doing 


By Cart G. Fowirer 
Of the Boston Transcript 


Note.—This is an answer to Mr. Spil- 
lane’s article in our last issue. 


O THE statement that “cotton 

men seem to be doing nothing to 
bring their product back into its for- 
mer favor” it might be rejoined that 
appearances are deceiving; also that 
there has been no evidence at any time 
of a belief among cotton men that 
their products have had a relapse 
from favor other than a temporary 
slackness. Economic observers inter- 
pret conditions in industry as they 
are, but the heads of industry work 
for things as they want them to be. 
Mr. Spillane’s conclusion in his recent 
article in The Corn Exchange evokes 
the “challenge” which the editor an- 
ticipated, but as Mr. Spillane only 
said cotton men “seem” to be doing 
nothing, he no doubt will be glad to 
learn that the truth is otherwise. 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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Canned Goods and Vegetables 
From San Francisco all rail (See Note). ..............-. $1. 28)/$1 . 28/91 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 .28)$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 .28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28/$1 . 28 
From San Francisco to Philadelphia by boat............ .40 | .40 | .40 | .40 | .40 | .40] .40| .407] .40 | .40 | .40 | .40 | .40] .40} .407| .40] .40] .40 | .40 
Add rail rate from Philadelphia to.....................]..... 155} .155| .155) .19 | .285} .22 |] .22°) .31 | .31 | .285] .285| .382 | .382 | .32f] .82 | .36 | .388 | .42 
Total cost by boat and rail via Philadelphia............ .40 | .555) .555| .555) .59 | .685) .66 | .66 | .71 | .71 | .685| .685) .72 | .72 | .72 | .72| .76] .78 | .82 
BT BeTL LO) POUNDS: 2.5 payee aatarncas nails sean ale acs .84 | .725) .725] .725| .69 | .595} .62 | .62 | .57 | .57 | .595) .595) .56 | .56 | .56 | .56 |] .52] .50] .46 
Steel Plates 
Sersanebraficisto all rail. 2. eek. ge ne dds ones 1.30 |1.30 |1.30 |1.30 |1.30 {1.30 |1.30 {1.30 }1.30 {1.17 1.30 |1.30 |1.15 [1.15 |1.15 [1.15 |1.15 {1.08 ]1.15 
Rail rate to lradel phite aaa chet Aas ic. ho, scacs ays tae a Nisin (aan os .10 | .10 | .10 | .145) .19 | .145) .145} .30 |-.305} .19 |..19 | .82 | .382 | .32 |. .82:] .855) .38 | .415 
Add boat rate Philadelphia to San Francisco............ .40 | .40 |] .40 | .40 | .40] .40] .40] .40 | .40] .40 |] .40}] .40] .40| .40] .40 | .40 | .40 | !40] .40 
otal cost by rail and boat via Philadelphia............ 40} .50 | .50] .50 | .545) .59 | .545) .545) .70 | .705) .59 | .59 | .72 | .72 | .72 | .72 | .755] .78 | .815 
Saving BrALON) DOUNGA Ae ats iL avrg 3.213 aise ciceeets .90 | .80 | .80} .80 | .755) .71 | .755) .755) .60 | .465) .71 | .71 | .43 | .43 | .43 | .43 | .395] .30 | .335 


_ Note—$1.28—40,000 pounds minimum. $1.05—60,000 pounds minimum. 
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RESUSCITATION OF THE COT- 
TON GOODS INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 

During the inflationary period 
which followed close after the end of 
the war almost anything could find a 
market, and the chief concern of cot- 
ton manufacturers accordingly was to 
produce goods. The subsequent de- 
pression, however, brought the lead- 
ers in cotton manufacturing to a real- 
ization that a new day was dawn- 
ing. The development of mechanical 
production during the past century 
had put a premium upon quantity out- 
put at a low price. The standards of 
living in this country, meantime, have 
been rising, and the demands for ar- 
tistic merit are changing the empha- 
sis in cotton manufacturing. 

Those who have heard only of the 
vicissitudes of the cotton industry the 
past three years will be surprised to 
learn that the leaders of the industry, 
at least in New England, all this time 
have been taking measures to resusci- 
tate the business. It must be taken 
into consideration that they have had 
to combat not only a new condition of 
demand, but that the depression in 
the industry was world-wide. New 
England, old England, the South and 
the Orient (Japan) are a few of the 
important points which have suffered. 
Europe naturally has been in the same 
category. 

Such circumstances are, indeed, dis- 
heartening, but in the time of depres- 
sion the leading cotton manufactur- 
ers of New England have been pre- 
paring for the new order of things. 
Style and Design have become the 
watchwords of the industry. The ef- 
fort of today is to link the commer- 
cial art of former days and hand prod- 
ucts with the mechanical means of the 
present. The machine product is a 
thing of exceeding accuracy and, cou- 
pled with the style and design of the 
days when workmanship was a high 
tradition, the possibilities are great. 
The next ten years are expected to see 
a long step taken toward the realiza- 
tion of these possibilities, toward 
which much progress, in fact, has been 
made already. 

As long ago as October, 1922, Rob- 
ert Amory, then president of The Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, gave consideration to these 
matters in his address at the regular 
fall meeting of that body, when he 
said: “A woman will refuse to buy 
staple cloths at an advance of one- 
quarter cent a yard, probably because 
she is saving money to buy an ex- 
pensive automobile, but, at the next 
counter, she will not hesitate to spend 
$100 for a dress that strikes her fancy. 
Cotton manufacturers as a rule have 
neglected possibilities of style appeal 
and beauty of cotton fabrics. They 
should take a leaf out of the book of 


silk manufacturers, who have tempted 
the women of this country with all 
sorts of new and fascinating things.” 

Since that time several important 
steps have been taken not only in the 
development of styling of cotton 
goods, but toward acquainting the 
public of the broad United States with 
the efforts and achievements of the 
manufacturers. While the hardships 
and curtailment of the cotton mills 
have been a subject of widespread 
comment, not much has been published 
except in the trade papers and per- 
haps a few newspapers giving special 
space to textile matters concerning the 
constructive measures for the new ad- 
vancement of the industry. 

Yet in the fall of 1923 an exhibit 
of ancient and modern cottons in con- 
nection with the International Expo- 
sition at Boston was considered so 
meritorious that the National Associa- 
tion took measures to show these fab- 
rics over a large area of the United 
States. Only machine production can 
fill the needs of the public in today’s 
civilization, but the qualities of an- 
cient fabrics are recognized, and the 
purpose of their inclusion in an ex- 
hibit of cottons is to set forth what 
exceptional creations are possible 
from machine production. 

This touring exhibit crossed and re- 
crossed the country. It visited twen- 
ty-three States and thirty-three stores 
in as many cities. Thirteen thousands 
of miles were covered in the tour, and 
great interest was aroused wherever 
the exhibit was shown. It was a com- 
mercial enterprise or venture which 
proved to be even more an educational 
force. The purpose of the exhibit, as 
announced, was to call attention to 
cotton’s “unquestioned place in the 
history of the fabric arts” and “to 
mark the very creditable progress the 
New England industry has made in 
constructions, qualities and design in 
this ancient fibre.” Thus while the ex- 
hibit was shown to the public in vari- 
ous stores, it also was a special ob- 
ject of study among classes from 
schools and colleges having art and 
design classes, because it contained 
beautiful cloths from almost every 
corner of the earth. 


Mr. Spillane says that women in 
many countries, and especially in 
America, have turned away from cot- 
ton; also that they have taken to real 
silk and synthetic silk to a degree 
never equaled. This may be true to 
the extent of the greater use of silk 
and “synthetic silk’—the latter now 
almost universally being termed 
“rayon”—but it is well known that 
there is a limit to the former, both in 
quantity and reasonableness or cheap- 
ness of cost. The production of the 
latter, moreover, is only a circum- 
stance to that of cotton, even after 
the extraordinary strides which rayon 
has made in the past few years. 


But, as Mr. Amory suggested, cot- 
ton manufacturers should take a leaf 
out of the book of silk manufacturers, 
so have they done. New England cot- 
ton manufacturers are working on the 
principal of designing cotton fabrics 
into things of beauty to tempt the 
buyer to purchase them for this qual- 
ity and not simply from necessity. 
They are aiming to restore in modern 
fabrics and in the quantity made pos- 
sible by machine manufacture the 
beautiful creations of hand workman- 
ship and art of past centuries. They 
intend to make an appeal to the taste 
for luxuries which is a common attri- 
bute of the United States public; at 
least, there is a great public in this 
country to which such an appeal can 
be made. 

Thus cotton manufacturers are 
adapting themselves to the circum- 
stances of the day. If silk goods make 
a great appeal, so they figure can fine 
cottons in exceptional designs and 
styles. As for rayon, they are not 
minimizing its force, but instead of 
allowing it to become a serious com- 
petitor, they are rather absorbing it 
into their own lines. The mixture of 
cotton and rayon is becoming a wide- 
spread practice. The latest styling 
has to do with the fabrics for spring, 
1926, and some wonderful lines of 
cotton and rayon are reported to have 
been designed. The wash fabrics re- 
cently “opened” for next spring are 
reputed to be of higher standard than 
anything yet offered from cotton mills 
abroad or at home and, as one au- 
thority says, “had not the current sea- 
son been featured by the most re- 
markable designs and colorings ever 
known in the domestic trade, the new 
goods would be regarded as little less 
than marvelous.” 


LAWS! LAWS! LAWS! 


T IS said that our 48 State legisla- 
I tures consider, or make some pre- 
tense of considering, about 60,000 
new bills every year. Of these, about 
15,000 pass annually and are added to 
our mass of undigested legislation. A 
recent Federal Congress considered 
21,919 bills and enacted 349. Many of 
these were very hastily drawn and 
not harmonizing with previous legisla- 
tion. No wonder that a recent writer 
states that the Courts have to spend 
90 per cent. of their time determining 
what the law means, and 10 per cent. 
on whether the defendants have broken 
them. The old motto, “A Government 
of laws and not of men,” seems to be 
coming true with almost literal ful- 
fillment. It is said that some police- 
men in our larger cities are required 
to enforce over 15,000 ordinances. If 
they knew them all by heart and could 
digest them, they would have more 
brains than many college professors. 


UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE 
ENDOWMENTS 


ERY few people realize how fast 
Vig universities and colleges in 
this country are becoming possessed of 
large and rapidly increasing wealth; 
in other words, how much money is 
being annually invested therein. Dur- 
ing the last six years the seven 
American universities—Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Yale, Chicago, Stanford, 
Rochester, and Johns MHopkins— 
which have the largest endowments, 
showed an increase in their endow- 
ment of from one hundred and sixty 
millions to two hundred and fifty-nine 
millions. There is practically no line 
of business in the United States 
which has shown a similar increase 
in capitalization. 

If we add to these figures those of 
the other universities and coleges, it 
is probably no exaggeration to state 
at the present time that the total 
endowment of higher institutions of 
learning in the United States is not 
far from one billion dollars, and pos- 
sibly somewhat more. This is very 
nearly equal to the total amount of 
the distributions of all life insurance 
institutions to the public in the 
United States during 1923. It is 
equal to one-fifth of the value of the 
railroads of the United States in 
1924, and is about half the assessed 
value of the property in Philadelphia. 

In spite of these vast sums the 
maximum salary of the university 
teacher today is said to be only 14 
per cent. more than it was in 1892. 
Since the universities and colleges 
are not organized for profit, their 
financing becomes each year a more 
difficult problem. There is probably 
no country in the world where such 
a large percentage of the net wealth 
goes into institutions which make for 
the betterment of our civilization, and | 
it should be remembered that about 
three-fourths of the university and 
college endowments have come from 
wholly voluntary contributions, and 
even in the case of the State college 
frequently considerable sums have 
been given to them by private 
persons. 

We venture to think that few 
things going on today would have 
surprised our ancestors more than 
the amount of money being given to 
education at the beginning of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 


Whoever heard of a college degree 
in business administration in 1850, or 
courses in banking and credits in our 
university life in 1860? Or of training 
the fair sex for commercial positions 
in the days when “woman’s place was 
in the home”? 
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SHIP VIA THE CANAL AND THE 
PORT OF PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


as far West as the Indiana-Ohio 
States line, of what the canal really 
means to them and their industries. 

If the late President Roosevelt 
looked upon the building of the canal 
and its opening to world navigation 
as his greatest achievement, then the 
shippers and receivers of a large and 
important part of Eastern United 
States must regard the project as a 
great boon to them. For it has made it 
possible for them, by reason of the 
cheaper water rates, to compete in the 
profitable Pacific Coast territory on 
the same, if not a better, basis with 
the manufacturer of the Middle 
West. In fact, the canal has com- 
pletely revolutionized transcontinen- 
tal freight movement, bringing with 
it benefits to the Pacific Coast shipper 
‘and receiver equally as great as those 
enjoyed on the Atlantic. The canal 
also has proven a tremendous factor 
in swelling the ocean commerce of the 
port of Philadelphia and at the same 
time, strange as it may seem, brought 
increased revenue to the rail lines at 
least of the East, as will be related 
and explained herein. 


It is interesting to review the 
growth of the ocean traffic via the 
canal from the standpoint of Phila- 
delphia during the past ten years. 
From this comparison it can readily 
be understood what the canal has 
meant to this port and more particu- 
larly to the thousands of shippers 


who take advantage of the cheaper 
outlet it offers to markets which prior 
to 1914 could only be reached by the 
all-rail route with its comparatively 
higher rates and with no quicker serv- 
ice than is offered now by the fast and 
regular steamship lines operating 
from here. 

Statistics compiled by the Port of 
Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau 
show that in September, 1915, one 
year after the opening of the canal 
and in which year intercoastal steam- 
ship service was inaugurated, there 
was just one arrival—a steamer of 
2926 gross tons—recorded at the port 
of Philadelphia from a single Pacific 
Coast port—San Francisco. For six- 
teen days of the same month this year 
there has been eight arrivals, or one 
steamer every two days, the vessels 
averaging 6000 gross tons each, or 
more than double the gross tonnage of 
ten years ago. During the calendar 
year of 1915 the total intercoastal 
traffic via Philadelphia through the 
canal was so insignificant it was in- 
cluded with the coastwise traffic. Last 
year the total intercoastal traffic, 
East and West bound via Philadel- 
phia, amounted to 1,188,403 tons. 
This is a trifle more than one-fifth of 
the total foreign trade of the port. 


In 1915 there was one sailing a 
month from Philadelphia to San Fran- 
cisco operated by one steamship line. 
At the present time six general cargo 
steamship lines operate regular sail- 
ings to the Pacific Coast, calling at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. Sail- 
ings average a steamer every two days 
from Philadelphia. In addition there 
are aS many more lines engaged ex- 
clusively in the lumber trade. Traf- 
fic between Philadelphia and the Pa- 
cific is growing in such proportions 
that one line is operating seventeen 
steamers in the trade, while another 
line is operating twelve. Between 
Philadelphia and San Francisco the 
time required for freight to arrive 
over the all-rail route is anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty days. Steam- 
ship lines operating from the port of 
Philadelphia pledge Pacific Coast de- 
liveries in nineteen days. A glanee at 
the accompanying table, showing a 
comparison of the water and the all- 
rail rates explains rather clearly why 
the water lines are being patronized. 
This, however, does not mean the rail 
lines, at least those of the East, such 
as the Pennsylvania, Reading and 
Baltimore and Ohio, have or are suf- 
fering any loss in freight revenue as 
the result of the steady increase in 
water-borne traffic via the canal. In 
fact, as was explained before, with 
the growing intercoastal traffic has 
come increased revenue to these rail 
lines, as can be explained as follows: 

Prior to the opening of the Panama 
Canal all of the high-class transconti- 


nental traffic moved by all-rail line to 
point of destination on a through-rate 
basis, this rate being shared in by lines 
East and West and the revenue di- 
vided among them in proportion to 
the service rendered. For instance, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad would haul, 
say, a ton of steel from the Pittsburgh 
district, destined for San Francisco, 
as far as Chicago, its Western ter- 
minus, where the “Pennsy” would turn 
the traffic over to one of the Western 
lines for the continued haul and de- 
livery. For the haul of more than 400 
miles the Pennsylvania Railroad 
would receive as its share of the 
freight rate of $1.15 per hundred 
pounds, about 15 per cent. of the to- 
tal or less than 20 cents per hundred 
pounds, the balance going to the lines 
West. On this same business from the 
Pittsburgh district to Philadelphia for 
transshipment via the intercoastal 
lines the Pennsylvania receives 32 
cents a hundred for a haul of approxi- 
mately 350 miles. From the Indiana- 
Ohio State line territory the Pennsyl- 
vania receives more on the rate to 
Philadelphia than their proportion in 
any all-rail rate West. This explains 
why Eastern railroads encourage thou- 
sands of shippers in this great terri- 
tory between Philadelphia and the 
Indiana-Ohio State line to use the 
combination rail-and-water route via 
Philadelphia to the Pacific. Further- 
more, if the Western lines were as lib- 
eral in their rate-fixing as are the lines 
of the East, then a great part of the 
territory inland from the Pacific would 
be sharing with the shippers and receiv- 
ers in the East the full benefits of the 
canal, as was the original motive be- 
hind its construction. Today every 
manufacturer in the important Phila- 
delphia district and as far West as 
Ohio and Indiana can deliver his 
goods in the Pacific seaboard territory 
and in numerous instances to interior 
points in competition with his fellow- 
manufacturer in the Chicago territory 
by reason of the more attractive rates 
offered in the combined rail-and-water 
movement. 

This is what the canal has done for 
the shipper and receiver of Philadel- 
phia. It has also been a tremendous 
benefit to those of Trenton, Wilming- 
ton; in fact, to all of the industrial 
centers of Pennsylvania to farther 
points West, such as Buffalo, Wheel- 
ing, Youngstown, Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus. 

It is the big part the intercoastal 
traffic plays in the business of the 
port that keeps Philadelphia in the 
foremost ranks among the great ports 
of the world. 

And this bids fair to continue to be 
so for many years to come. As our 
local purchasing power increases each 
year, we cannot help buying more and 
more from other States—and bringing 
it in by water. 


AS OTHERS SAW US 
IN THE YEAR 1812 


CURIOUS old geography book 
A is that of Dr. Christian Gottfried 
Daniel Stein, published at Leipsic, 
Germany, in 1812, which went through 
three editions in a very few years and 
was widely used as a textbook through- 
out Central Europe. About an eighth 
of it is devoted to “Amerika” and very 
little less to “Afrika.” Less than 
five pages, considerably less than are 
devoted to Turkey, are given up to 
the “United States of America,” 
which were bounded by “Nova Scotia, 
British and unsettled Canada on the 
north, on the west by the Great 
Canadian Lakes, the unsettled Indian 
lands and New Mexico, on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico and Florida, 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean.” 
“Mount Washington is the highest 
mountain in the United States.” 
“The United States has 6,500,000 in- 
habitants.” “The National Revenue 
in 1910 was over 8,500,000 dollars.” 
“Manufactures and commerce con- 
stantly increase.” 


There are seventeen Provinces — 
more space is devoted to Pennsyl- 
vania than to any other of these. 
New Jersey has three lines allotted to 
it, Delaware four, Ohio one— 
“Philadelphia is the largest and 
richest city, and the greatest com- 
mercial center in the United States. 
It has straight and broad streets and 
13,000 houses and 80,000 inhabitants. 
There are 30 churches, a home for 
the poor, a university, an academy 
of the fine arts, the American 
Philosophical Society, a medical and 
chemical society. There are 3 banks 
and 6 marine insurance companies, 
and 2 fire insurance companies. 
Sugar, paper, hat and tobacco in- 
dustries, hosiery factories, coach 
building, cotton mills, printing and 
publishing establishments.” 


This edition of the “Little Geogra- 
phy” was written when Napoleon 
was at the height of his power. It 
lists Joseph Napoleon as King of 
Spain — this was before he came to 
live on 10th Street near Spruce, 
Napoleon reigned over 180 French 
Departments — including all of what 
is now Holland and Belgium and 
much of Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land, besides additional European 
real estate, such as the Illyrian 
Provinces and the Ionian Islands. 
As King of Italy and Protector of 
the Rhenish Confederation, Napoleon 
naturally occupies most of the Euro- 
pean part of a geography which went 
to press in June, 1811— when the 
credit rating of the United States of 
America was not very high inter- 
nationally. ; 
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THE UNCONQUERED 
KINGDOM OF THE AIR 


Trade Wind and Typhoon 


ARM airs from the earth’s 
WV) ors zone and from the con- 
tinents and heavy airs from 
higher latitudes or from seaward tend 
to replace them. The rotation of the 
earth throws this air movement into 
spiral rather than direct path; and the 
general balance of temperatures and 
pressures has established a chain of 
large areas along the thirtieth paral- 
lels of latitude, north and _ south, 
where the colder airs are drawn from 
the upper aerial strata and lazily 
whirled out in a curved path in a man- 
se? similar to that of water distribu- 
‘ion by a giant inverted rotary lawn 
sprinkler. The direction of rotation of 
these great swirls, or anti-cyclones, is 
clockwise in northern latitudes and 
counter-clockwise in the southern (The 
earth’s rotation obliges vines in these 
hemispheres to follow the same rule 
in climbing.) Steadily and consist- 
ently, month by month and year by 
year, the great anti-cyclones dis- 
tribute the air, pursuing their task 
with dignity and good temper. They 
form the trade winds that blow con- 
stantly and evenly. Their consistency 
allows the mariner to chart the pre- 
vailing winds and their force and 
adopt quick and reliable sailing routes. 
If there be demand for more air, the 
anti-cyclone increases the rate of sup- 
ply, sometimes with gale force if the 
case be urgent, but never with de- 
moralizing change of method. Differ- 
ent, far different, is the behavior of 
his unruly brothers, the hurricane of 
the Atlantic, the cyclone of the Indian 
Ocean and the typhoon of the China 
Sea, who fill return orders to the up- 
per strata by swooping up surface air 
and whirling it up the center of a fun- 
nel to supply the depleted pocket 
above. It may be but the baby 
brother, the street-corner whirlwind, 
lifting leaf or hat; or the small, but 
destructive, prairie cyclone tearing up 
tree and house; or his marine brother, 
the waterspout, sucking water from 
sea to cloud; or it may be the larger 
brother snatching air from an area of 
thousands of square miles and whirl- 


rise, 


ing it towards the center until it be- 
comes howling gale and_ blinding 
spray, finally drawing it into the vor- 
tex and up the center. This center 
itself is calm, with the surface of the 
water sometimes heaped up as much as 
twenty feet above the ordinary sea- 
level, with heavy cross seas tumbling 
convulsively upon each other. This 
huge, .boisterous, twisting hurricane, 
sometimes hundreds of miles in diam- 
eter, marches along leisurely at ten 


miles an hour until it works itself 
into the higher latitudes, when its 
pace increases and it speeds to ex- 
haustion from lack of further air de- 
mand from above. 

This pulling of air from below and 
raising of water surface under the 
center are most destructive. It passed 
over and flooded Galveston, leaving 
a wrecked city; it crossed Hongkong 
and hurled ashore to their doom thou- 
sands of sampans and the city’s float- 
ing population; it periodically leaves 
ruin in its wake in the Philippines, the 
West Indies, China and the South 
Seas. It has dismasted many a sail- 
ing vessel that had been unable to run 
from that dreaded quiet but confused 
center or had been taken aback by 
the sudden shifts of direction of the 
hurricane blast. Small wonder the 
Spanish explorer in his tiny galleon 
learned to avoid the coasts of Cuba, 
Haiti and the Atlantic seaboard dur- 
ing the summer months! Small won- 
der the Chinese and Indian merchants 
sent their goods by caravan rather 
than lose all in the great summer ty- 
phoons of the Indian Ocean and 
China Sea! 

Large land areas force marked 
modification in the general circulation 
of air by anti-cyclones and in the vio- 
lent restoration of equilibrium by cy- 
clones. The great continent of Asia, 
excessively heated during the summer 
months, creates such a powerful draft 
of rising air as to overcome the ef- 
fect of the similar draft at sea in the 
equatorial belt. This reverses the nor- 
mal Northeast Trade Winds and estab- 
lishes the Southwest Monsoon that 
blows steadily and often violently for 
several months of the year. After the 
continent cools sufficiently to restore 
the usual balance of pressures the 
trade wind (Northeast Monsoon) re- 
turns. It is during these summer 
months with their Southwest Mon- 
soon that the great typhoons of the 
Bay of Bengal form and dash against 
the foothills of the Himalayas, delug- 
ing the country with rainfalls of 30 to 
40 inches a day. 

The earth’s rotation from west to 
east makes the eastern shores of the 
continent the driving edge and pro- 
vokes conditions in air strata pro- 
ductive of hurricanes. Thus the east 
coasts of Asia, Africa and the United 
States are combed by hurricanes, while 
the west coasts are free from them. 
The great mid-ocean anti-cyclones 
abreast South America control the dis- 
tribution and replacement of air so 
equably that the hurricane is un- 
known on either shore of that conti- 
nent. 

None of these conditions has terror 
for the master mariner. Secure in his 
knowledge of barometric warnings, in 
the direction of hurricane rotation 
and in the significance of shifts of 
wind, he is able to plot with reasonable 


accuracy the center and the path of 
these great disturbances. Versed in 
the art of ship handling in heavy 
weather, he meets conditions as they 
present themselves and is able to 
ameliorate them materially by judi- 
cious changes of course and speed. 
He thus becomes an interested and ap- 
preciative observer of this colossal 
phenomenon, meeting with calmness 
and with accuracy the same forces 
that caused the ancient map makers 
to warn mariners against typhoon 
waters by placing on charts pictures 
of dragons belching forth destruction. 

In Rear Admiral Raphael Semmes’ 
book, “Service Afloat,’ he thus de- 
scribes the experience of his famous 
ship “Alabama,” in passing through a 
cyclone center in the North Atlantic 
on October 16, 1862: 

“The winds howled and whistled 
and screeched around her like a thou- 
sand demons. She was thrown over 
several streaks, and the waves began 
to assault her with sledge-hammer 
blows and occasionally to leap on 
board her, flooding her decks and com- 
pelling us to stand knee-deep in 
water. The storm raged violently for 
two hours, the barometer settling all 
the while, until it reached 28.64. It 
then fell suddenly calm. We knew that 
when the vortex should pass, the gale 
would be renewed as suddenly as it 
had ceased and with increased fury, 
and that the frail little ‘Alabama’— 
for, indeed, she looked frail and small 
now amid the giant seas that were ris- 
ing in a confused mass around her and 
threatening every moment to topple 
on board of her with an avalanche of 
water that would bury her a hundred 
fathoms deep—might be dashed in a 
thousand pieces in an instant. I pulled 
out my watch and noted the time of 
the occurrence of the calm, and caus- 
ing one of the cabin doors to be un- 
closed, I sent an officer below to look 
at the barometer. He reported the 
height already mentioned, 28.64. The 
‘Alabama’s’ head now lies to the south- 
east, she having ‘come up’ gradually 
to the wind as it hauled, and she is in 
the southeastern hemisphere of the 
vortex. 

“With watch in hand I noticed the 
passage of the vortex. It was just 
thirty minutes in passing. 

“As the raging cyclone is moving 
onward in its path, the winds begin 
to part with their burden—it begins 
to rain. 'The moment the vapor is con- 
densed into rain, the latent heat, 
which was taken ‘up with the vapor, 
is liberated, and the consequence is, 
the formation of a furnace in the sky, 
as it were, overhanging the raging 
storm and traveling along with it. 
The more rain there falls, the more 
latent heat there escapes; the more 
latent heat there escapes, the hotter 
the furnace becomes; and the hotter 
the furnace, the more furiously the 


wind races around the circle and 
rushes into the upper air to fill the . 
vacuum and restore the equilibrium. _ 
“In four hours and a half from the 
commencement of the gale the ‘Ala- 
bama’ was left rolling and tumbling 
about in the confused sea which the 
gale had left behind it, with scarcely 
wind enough to fill the sails, which, by 
this time, we had gotten upon her, to 
keep her steady.” 


CHANGING 
WORLD TRADE 
ROUTES 


Wir the depth of first-class 
harbors and the draught of 
ships tend to become more or less 
standardized with the Suez Canal be- 
ing made as deep as the Panama 
Canal? By 1933 it is expected that 
vessels drawing up to 35 or 36 feet 
can pass through the Suez Canal. 
More and more ships use oil instead of 
coal. The old “bunkering ports” all 
over the world may shrink in impor- 
tance, and the trade routes of the 
world are gradually changing again. 

Roosevelt’s part in advancing the 
construction of the Panama Canal 
may, in the long run, be his greatest 
title to fame, just as Napoleon’s high- 
ways and banking legislation will be 
remembered long after his wars are 
forgotten. But not even the most 
sanguine advocates of the Panama 
Canal foresaw what it would bring 
about in the first ten years after it 
was opened. Today, after these first 
ten years, Australia and New Zealand 
have a greater foreign trade than 
ever before. The purchasing power of 
the West Coasts of South, Central 
America and Mexico has been notably 
increased. The railroad developments 
on the West Coast of Colombia and 
the growth of the harbor facilities in 
the port Buenaventura there can be 
almost wholly attributed to the 
Panama Canal. 

It is well to remember that the 
changes in the world’s trade routes 
have only in the last fifty years been 
directly attributable to man’s control 
over nature. Political factors of vari- 
ous kinds, chiefly wars, were the chief 
factors in changing trade routes in 
former days. Such enterprises as the 
Suez, Kiel, Corinth, Welland or Pa- 
nama canals would have beeu unbe- 
lievable in the Middle Ages. What- 
ever evils. may come from the age of 
machinery, one of its most lasting 
benefits is its assistance to man in an- 
nihilating space, and by helping him 
to conquer the tropics to eliminate 
diseases and render large stretches of 
hitherto improductive country “a bet- 
ter place to live in.” 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


The Influence of Tire Changes 


: 

, OVEMBER first will be the 
N third anniversary of artificial 
control of the rubber industry of Brit- 
ish planters im the Far East. Signs 
are that the end of the third year un- 
der such conditions will find the in- 
dustry progressing favorably and ap- 
proaching the point where the purpose 
of the authorities in the Stevenson re- 
striction scheme, or the plan of arti- 
ficial regulation, will be fulfilled. 
Whether the plan will continue to op- 

' erate beyond some time next year, and 
how, if it does, are questions of inter- 
est for the coming months to solve, 
since the business has seen many vicis- 
situdes since the automobile industry 
became the chief consuming factor, 
and rubber growing appears to be 
hard to bring to a state of equilibrium. 

Rubber is a very old product in the 

crude form, but paradoxically speak- 
ing, virtually a new industry. It has 
seen, in recent years, a boom and over- 
expansion, followed by a demoralized 
market. The reckless extension of 
growing plantations, due to the boom 
and extraordinary profits, and a seri- 

__ous slump in consumption on the part 

of the United States (the largest con- 
sumer) at the worst possible time 
brought disastrous consequences. The 
British Government resorted to a plan 
of restricting exports, thinking that it 
would adjust the problem of supply 
and demand. 

When Dr. Joseph Priestley, a Phila- 
delphia clergyman, discovered about 
1784 that the product since called 
tubber would erase pencil marks, an 
industry was born, and the product 
derived its name from this erasing op- 
eration. Fifty-three years later rubber 
began to be used for shoes, in a crude 
form. In another twenty-one years (or 
in 1844) Charles Goodyear, of Connecti- 
cut, obtained his patent for vulcanized 
rubber. Although he lived to see the 
invention applied to nearly 500 uses, 
yet the industry made no development 
before 1900 to compare with its 

(Continued on page 2, column 4) 
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TOLLS OR NO TOLLS—FINISH THE BRIDGE! 


THIRD FEDERAL 
RESERVE DISTRICT 


An Empire in Itself 


ae Y CONSULAR district is an 

Empire in itself,’ remarked 
the Consul General of one of the 
greatest Powers in the world, as he sat 
in his office in Philadelphia. It em- 
braced the Third Federal Reserve 
District, whose Federal Reserve Bank 
is situated in that city. 

The Consul General was right. The 
Third Federal Reserve District not 
merely contains 6,753,000 people, but 

(Continued on page 4, column 1) 


LAWS! LAWS! AND 
THEIR LIMITATIONS 


Tampering With Economic 
Forces 


HOEVER, wherever and what- 
WVies you are, there are certain 
economic forces at work every day 
that affect YOU. 

The ocean laughed at Puny Canute 
and his exaggerated Ego. 

Napoleon could not make “Com- 
merce maneuver like a regiment.” The 
Japanese tried to seclude themselves 
from the current of world trade for 

(Continued on page 4, column 2) 


STOCK TRANSFER 
TAXES AS AFFECT- 
ING INVESTMENTS 


The Burden of Multiple 


Taxation 


factors in the present system of 
taxation that should be understood by 
every investor. It is a subject for very 
serious consideration. 


4 haps are certain fundamental 


Investors are becoming aware that 
the tax which has made the most rapid 
progress in this country is not the tax 
on incomes, but on inheritance and 
transfers. It is quite surprising that 
investors have paid so little attention 
to this form of taxation. 


Even today, many investors are 
making investments without the slight- 
est consideration of the tax liability 
they are incurring and the many seri- 
ous difficulties that may arise there- 
from in the settlement of their estates. 


The tax itself is not always the most 
menacing feature of the tax laws. The 
technical compliance with the law in 
the most trivial detail, different meth- 
ods of calculating the tax, penalties, 
ancillary administration and many 
legal complexities are a few of the 
greatest difficulties. 


Small estates, as well as large es- 
tates, suffer from unjust taxation and 
expensive legal proceedings, which 
amount to a much larger percentage 
in the small estate than in the large 
one. 


There is usually triple taxation in 
the settlement of every estate. A tax 
is first assessed on the entire estate by 
the Federal Government. A tax is also 
assessed by the State of residence and, 
finally, a non-resident tax of other 
States on property within their juris- 
diction. For example: If in an estate 
of a Pennsylvania decedent there were 
stock of a West Virginia corporation, 
the estate would be subject to a tax 
(see table) from 2 to 35 per cent on 
the excess over the exemption in Vir- 
ginia, in addition to the tax on the en- 
tire estate in the State of Pennsyl- 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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STOCK TRANSFER TAXES AS 
AFFECTING INVESTMENTS 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 

vania and the tax due the Federal 
Government. 

In one case an estate amounting to 
but $2500 consisted of thirty-six shares 
of stock in ten corporations. This re- 
sulted in taxation by fifteen different 
States. In some cases as many as eight 
documents were necessary to transfer 
one block of stock. 

A single security may be taxed in 
several different States. By consult- 
ing the table below it will be seen that 
a resident of New Jersey, holding 
N. Y. Central, will be liable for a 
transfer tax in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, besides the tax by the State of 
residence and the Federal Estate Tax. 
General Motors would not be subject 
to a transfer tax, as it is a Delaware 
corporation, and Delaware does not 
tax stock of a non-resident owner. 

Every investor, by a careful analysis 
of his investments, should find oppor- 
tunities for substantially reducing in- 
heritance taxes on his estate by selling 
certain securities and buying others. 
By this means it should be possible to 
reduce inheritance taxation to a mini- 
mum, without impairing the safety, 
marketability or income of his hold- 
ings. 

Table of 
Rates and Exemptions Under 
State Stock Transfer 
Tax Laws 


Revisep Novemser 1, 1925 


The rate of the State Stock Transfer 
Tax and the amount of exemption is 
usually determined by the amounts re- 
ceived by and the degrees of relation- 
ship of the individual beneficiaries. 


R denotes States having reciprocal tax 
laws, which in a general way provide that 
the tax of the non-resident shall be the 
same as that of the State in which he re- 
sides. This applies to personal property 
and not real estate. 


Rate oF Tax 


STATE Per CENT EXEMPTION 
Alabama. a cse sera INO CG.) peepee 
AVIZONA os neew es, 1-25 $100-$10,000 
“ATKansas: noses 1-40 0- 3,000 
California 500- 24,000 
Colorado ‘ 0- 20,000 
Connecticut (R).. No exemptions 
Delaware. 2f.22425.) MOLAR eee are 
Blorida wars oe NOOK Werrern ee tele 
Georgia 0- 5,000 
Idaho’ +..40 can 42 500- 10,000 
TiMinols’ sSeee ssn 5500 100- 20,000 
Indiana 100- 15,000 
TOWS Pienza. win 0- 15,000 
Kansas . In 0- 75,000 
Rentucky ooo 2 No exemptions 
Louisiana «.....-.- 2-10 500- 5,000 
WiainG See tira Sans 1-7 500- 10,000 
Maryland (a3 aes No tax seoinsures 
Massachusetts (R).. 1-12 0- 10,000 
Michiggn (iis. 1-25 0- 80,000 
Minnesota ........ 1-20 100- 10,000 
Mississippi ........ 1-10 10,000 
MISSOUTT Ser 3). eat 1-30 0- 20,000 
Montana 0. ceca es 1-16 0- 17,500 
Nebraska Ufoy.c. 20.0. No tax. ee aceeu 
NOVAS foo eins sen INO Text eee 
New Hampshire ... 2 No exemptions 
New Jersey ....... 1-8 0- 5,000 
New Mexico (R) ... 1-5 0- 10,000 
New York (R) eae 2-8 No exemptions 
North Carolina .... 1-16 0- 10,000 
North Dakota ..... 1-20 0- 10,000 
OIG Pasa etae ee 1-10 0- 5,000 
Oklahoma #297) «24-2 1-10 500- 15,000 


Rate oF Tax 


STATE Per CENT EXEMPTION 
Oregon Hietel2o 0- 1,000 
Pennsylvania (R).. 2-10 No exemptions 
Rhode Island ...... No'tax) Aste #0 
South Carolina . 1-14 200- 10,000 
South Dakota ..... 1-20 100- 10,000 
Tennessee ........ 1-10 1,000- 10,000 
Texas. Beings 1-20 500- 25,000 
Utah Wao.) 2. Sere 8-5 10,000 
Vermont)... sou: No tax an cee 
Virginia canon. 2 No exemptions 
Washington. ....... 1-40 0- 10,000 
West Virginia ..... 2-85 0- 15,000 
Wisconsin ........ 2-40 100- 15,000 
Wyoming -3:--..-. 2-6 0- 10,000 

Stocks and States Where 
Taxed 


Nore.—-In addition there would be the 
tax in the State of residence. For instance, 
a resident of Pennsylvania holding stock in 
the Adams Express Company would pay 
both the New York and Pennsylvania tax. 
If a resident of New York, of course, he 
would pay only the New York tax. 


Adams Express—-New York. 

Allied Chem. & Dye.—New York. 
Allis-Chalmers—Del. Corp.—No tax. 
Am. Brake S. & F.—Del. Corp.—No tax. 
Am, Can—New Jersey. 

Am. Car & Foundry—New Jersey. 
Am. Express—-New York. 

Am, Gas—New Jersey. 

Am. Ice—New Jersey. 

Am. Locomotive—New York. 

Am. Radiator—New Jersey. 

Am. Safety Razor—Virginia. | 
Am. Smelting—New Jersey, Arizona. 
Am. Snuff—New Jersey. 

Am. Steel Foundry —New Jersey. 
Am, Stores—Del. Corp.—No tax. 
Am. Sugar—New Jersey. 

Am. Tel. & Tel.-—New York. 

Am. Tobacco—New Jersey. 

Am. Type Foundry—New Jersey. 
Am, Woolen—Massachusetts. 
Anaconda—Montana. 

Armour & Co.—Illinois. 

Asso. Dry Goods—Virginia. 

Atch. T. & Santa Fe—Kansas, Arizona. 
Atlantic Coast Line—Virginia. 

A. G. & W. I. S. S.—Maine. 
Atlantic Refining—Pennsylvania. 
Baldwin Loco.—Pennsylvania. 
Baltimore & Ohio—Md. Corp.—No tax. 
Bayuk Cigars—Md. Corp.—No tax. 
Beech-Nut Pack—New York. 

Bell Tel. Pa.—Pennsylvania. 
Bklyn.-Manhat. Tr.—New York. 
Brown Shoe—New Jersey. 

Burns Bros. A—New Jersey. 
Burroughs Add. M.—Michigan. 
Calif. Packing—New York. 

Calif. Petroleum—Virginia. 

Calumet & Arizona—Arizona. 
Canadian Pacific—Canada—No tax. 
Case Threshing—Wisconsin. 

Cent. of N. J.—New Jersey. 

Cerro de Paxco—New York. 
Certain-Teed—-Md. Corp.—No tax. 
Ches. & Ohio—Virginia. 

Chi. & Northwn.—Illinois, Michigan, Wis. 
Chi. Pneu. Tool—New Jersey. 

Chi. R. I. & Pae.—Illinois, Iowa, Arkansas. 
Chi. St. P. M. & O.—Wisconsin. 
Childs & Co.—New York. 

Chile Nae? i neabe Corp.—No tax. 
Chrysler Motor—Del Corp.—No tax. 
Cc. C. C. & St. Louis—Indiana, Ohio. 
Cluett-Peabody—New York. 
Coca-Cola—Louisiana. 

Col. Gas & Elec.—West Virginia. 
Congoleum—New York. 

Continental Can—New York. 
Continental Insur.—New York. 
Continental Mot.—Virginia. 

Corn Products—New Jersey. 

Crex Carpet—Del. Corp.—No tax. 
Crucible Steel—New Jersey. 
Cuban-Am. Sugar—New Jersey. 
Cudahy Packing—Maine. 

Del. & Hudson—-New York. 

Del., Lack & West.—-Pennsylvania. 
Detroit Edison—New York. 

duPont de Nem.—Del. Corp.—No tax. 
Eastman Kodak—New Jersey. 

Elec. P. & L.—Maine. 

Elec. Stor. Bat.—New Jersey. 
Endicott-Johnson—New York. 
Erie—New York. 
Fairbanks-Morse—Illinois. 

Fam. Players-Lasky—New York. 
Fed Lt. & Traction—New York. 
Fed. Min. & Smelt.—Del. Corp.—No tax. 
Fisher Body—New York. 

Fisk Rubber Tire—-Massachusetts. 
Fleischmann—Ohio, 
Foundation—New York. 

Fox Film—New York. 

General Asphalt—New Jersey. 
General Baking—New York. 
General Cigar—New York. 

General Electric—New York. 
General Motors—-Del. Corp.—No tax. 
Gen. Outd. Ad.—New Jersey. 
General Petroleum—California. 

Gen. Rwy. Signal—New York. 
Gimbel Bros., Inc.—New York. 
Glidden Co.—Ohio. 


Goodrich, B. F.—New York. 

Goodyear Tire & R.—Ohio. 

Gt. Northern—Minnesota. 

Gulf States Steel—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Hartmann Corp.—Virginia. 

Havana El. Rwy.—New Jersey. 

Hayes Wheel—Michigan. 

Hudson Motor—Michigan. 

Hupp Motors—Virginia. 

Illinois Central—IJlinois. 

Int. Business Machine—New York. 

Ins. Co. of N. A.—Pennsylvania. 

Inter Cement—Maine. 

Inter Combustion—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Inter Harvester—New Jersey. 

Inter Nickel—New Jersey. 

Inter Paper—New York. 

Inter Shoe—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Inter Tel. & Tel.—Md. Corp.—No tax. 

Jordan Motorear—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

J. G. Brill—Pennsylvania. 

Key. Tel.—New Jersey. 

Kan. City Southern—Missouri. 

Kennecott Copper-—New York. 

Kinney (G. R.)—New York. 

Kresge (S. R.)—Michigan. 

Kress & Co.—New York. 

Lehigh Valley—Pennsylvania. 

Liggett & Myers—New Jersey. 

Lehigh Nav.—Pennsylvania, 

Lit Bros.—Pennsylvania. 

Lima Locomotive—Virginia. 

Loews, Inc.—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Loose-Wiles—New York. 

Louisville & Nash.—Kentucky. 

Mack Trucks—New York. 

Macy (R. H.) & Co.—-New York. 

Magma Copper—Maine, Arizona. 

Marland Oil—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

May Dept. Stores—New York. 

McCrory Stores—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Mo., Kan. & Texas—Missouri. 

Missouri Pac.—Missouri. 

Montana Power—New Jersey. 

Montgomery Ward—Illinois. 

Moon Motors—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Motor Wheel—Michigan. 

Nash Motors—Md. Corp.—No tax. 

Nat. Biscuit—New Jersey. 

Nat’l Cloak & Suit—New York. 

Nat. Dairy Products—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Nat. Dept. Stores—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Nat. Distillers—Virginia. 

Nat. Lead—New Jersey. 

N. Y. Airbrake—New Jersey. 

N. Y. Canners—-New York. 

N. Y. Central—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois. 

N. Y.C. & St. Louis—New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 

N. Y. Dock—New York. 

N. Y. Shipbuilding—New York. 

Norfolk & Western—Virginia. 

North American—New Jersey. 

Northern Pacific—Wisconsin. 

Otto Eisenlohr—Pennsylvania. 

Owens Bottle-—Ohio. 

Pacific Gas & Elec.—California. 

Pacific Oil—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Packard Motorcar—Michigan. 

Pan-Am. Petrol—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Pathe Exch.—New York. 

Penna. Railroad—Pennsylvania. 

P. R. T.—Pennsylvania. 

Pa. C. L. & P.—Pennsylvania. 

Phila. Elec—Pennsylvania. 

Phila. Co.—Pennsy!vania. 

Phila. & Rd. C. & I,—Pennsylvania. 

Pierce-Arrow—New York. 

Pitts. & W. Va.—Pennsylvania, W. Va. 

Postum Cereal—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Pressed Steel Car—New Jersey. 

Pub. Serv. of N. J.—New Jersey. 

Pullman Co.—Illinois, Arizona. 

Pure Oil—Ohio. 

Radio Corp.—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Rwy. Steel Spring—New Jersey. 

Reading—Pennsylvania. 

Remington Type—New York. 

Rep. Iron & Steel—New Jersey. 

Reynolds Tob.—New Jersey, N. Carolina 

Royal Dutch—Netherlands—No tax. 

St. Joseph Lead—New York. 

St. L. & San Fran.—Missouri, Arkansas. 

St. Louis Swn.—Missouri, Arkansas. 

Savage Arms—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Schulte Ret. Stores—Del Corp.—No tax. 

Seaboard Air Line—Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. 

Sears-Roebuck—New i ork. 

Shells Trans. & Tr.—England—No tax. 

Shell Union Oil—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Simms Petroleum—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Sloss-Shef. Stl. & Ir.—New Jersey. 

Southern Pacific—Kentucky. 

Southern Railway—Virginia. 

Stand. Gas & Elec.—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Stand. Oil of Calif.—California. 

Stand. Oil of N. J.—N. Jersey, W. Virginia. 

Stew.-Warn. Speed.—Virginia, 

Stromberg Carl.—New York. 

Studebaker—New Jersey. 

Texas Co.—Texas. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur—Texas. 

Texas & Pacific—U. S.—No tax. 

Tidewater Oil—New Jersey. 

Timken Roll. Bear.—Ohio. 

Tobacco Products—Virginia. 

Twin City Rap. Tr.—New Jersey. 

Underwood Type.—Del. Corp.—No tax. 

Union Bag & Paper—New Jersey. 

Union Oil of Calif.—California. 

Union Pacific—Utah. 


United Cigar Strs.—New Jersey, Arizona. 
United Drug—Massachusetts, 

United Fruit—New Jersey. 

Un. Rwy. Inv.—New Jersey. 

U.S.C. I. P. & F.—New Jersey. 

G. I.—Pennsylvania. 

U. S. Ind. Aleohol—West Virginia. 

U.S. Realty & Imp.—New Jersey. 
U. S. Rubber—New Jersey. 
“ Ss. 


. S. Smelt. & Refin.—Maine. 

. S. Steel—New Jersey. 

U.S. Tobacco—New Jersey. 

Victor Talk.—New Jersey. 
Wabash—Indiana. 

Ward Baking—New York. 
Weber-Heilbroner—New York. 

West Jersey—New Jersey. 

West Penna. Co.—West Virginia. 
West Penna. Power—Pennsylvania, W. Va. 
Western Union Tel.—New York. 
Westinghouse Air Br.—Pennsylvania. 
Westinghouse Mfg.—Pennsylvania. 
White Motors—Ohio. 
Woolworth—New York. 

Wrighley (W.), Jr.—West Virginia. 
Yale & Towne Mfg.—Connecticut. 
Youngstown S. & T.—Ohio, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
growth in the subsequent quarter of a 
century, when the automobile came to 
abide with us. 

Brazil increased her production of 
wild rubber from 26,750 tons in 1900 
to 42,000 in 1909, but her output 
dropped back to 19,837 in 1921. Mean- 
while, the plantations in the Far East, 
from a production of 4 tons in 1900 
rose to the figure of 354,000 tons in 
1922. The Far East plantation produc- 
tion passed that of Brazil in 1913, 
when the totals were 47,618 and 39,370 
tons, respectively. 

Experiments with growing rubber 
in the East go back as far as the sev- 
enties, or approximately 100 years af- 
ter the wild rubber first was used. 
Plantations were not started, however, 
until the nineties, and, like other new 
industries, plantation rubber growing 
became a highly profitable venture up 
to a certain point. It lured specula- 
tive operators into the field in heedless 
fashion. The reaction was inevitable 
and heartbreaking, accentuated by 
the war and subsequent world-wide 
commercial disorder. 

Reckless extension of the planta- 
tions and overproduction brought 
prices down below cost of production. 
The war caused no inflation of prices 
for rubber, as it did in other commodi- 
ties. Thus a double handicap was im- 
posed upon growers of this product. 
The world-wide depression in business 
brought things to a critical pass, and 
the British Government, taking cog- 
nizance of the situation, instituted its 
restriction plan named after the spon- 
sor. The plan, put into effect in No- 
vember, 1922, was one to reduce ex- 
ports to accord to the demand and 
thereby create a stabilized condition. 

In the words of B. J. Work, Presi- 
dent of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
uttered early in 1923 in justification 
for the plan, “something had to be 
done.” The plan for regulation of ex- 
ports from the British plantations has 
been freely exploited as one inaug- 

(Continued on page 8, column 1) 
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(Continued from page 2, column 4) 
urated by the British Government as 
a means of securing extra revenue 
from American rubber manufacturers 
whereby to liquidate war debts to the 
This idea apparently 


Churchill to the effect that rubber 
could be made to pay most of Great 


_ Britain’s war debt to this country. 


The price of rubber has risen 


rapidly this year and reached a peak 


of $1.20 a pound in July. It is pos- 


sible that the active buying of the first 
seven months of 1925 and the conse- 
quent high prices have resulted in 
some increase of revenue through 
taxes on excess exports, but the signs 


are the British Government will reap 


little financial benefit from the scheme. 


For the very high prices themselves 


make for increased allowance for ex- 
port under the normal tax. 
The Stevenson plan, be it explained 


_ briefly, works on a three months’ basis. 


It began with an allowance of 60 per 


cent of the exports of 1920 (that year 
being used as a standard) for the 


three months beginning November 


first, 1922, under a normal tax rate. 


Anything above 60 per cent was sub- 


_ ject to an extra tax, graduated accord- 


ing to the amount until it would be 
one shilling for 100 per cent, the in- 
tention being, to make the rate pro- 


_hibitive and so to reduce exports. If 


the price averaged not less than 30 


cents over the period, the allowance 


under the normal tax rate was to be 


increased by 5 per cent for the next 


three months; if the average was 36 


cents, the allowance was to be in- 


creased by 10 per cent, etc. Vice versa, 
the allowance was to be lowered if the 
price was below the average of 30 
cents. The allowance has risen above 
60 per cent and dropped below that 
level in the interim since November, 
1922, but on August first was raised to 
75 per cent and presumably will be in- 
creased on November first again. 

It should be mentioned here that the 
production of rubber has shown fur- 
ther gains since 1922. The output has 
passed 400,000 tons, and a conserva- 
tive estimate of the production for 
next year is 580,000 tons. Evidently, 
however, this output will be insuffi- 
cient. Another estimate is that the de- 
mand next year will approximate 
600,000 tons. Everything depends 
upon the business in balloon tires, par- 
ticularly in the United States, which 
consumes around 70 per cent of the 
world’s production of rubber. 

To stabilize the rubber market is a 
very difficult process, because of the 
five years required to prepare for an 
increased demand and the fluctuations 
of demand under the influence of tire 
changes. There may have been over- 
production due to the influx of specu- 
lators in 1910 to participate in the 
extraordinary profits. A factor which 
upset the calculations of those who fig- 
ured ahead, however, was the change 
from fabric to cord tires. The latter 
not only consumed less rubber, but the 
tires lasted longer because they stood 
greater mileage. 

Now the balloon tire has come along 
with a greater demand for rubber, and 
consumption is running ahead of pro- 
duction. How long the production of 
the balloon tires will continue heavy 
is a matter difficult for rubber grow- 
ers to estimate. This makes it uncer- 
tain how far ahead growers should 
proceed to increase their plantation 
output, with the likelihood of keeping 
the market profitable. Thus it is a 
question when the rubber market, if 
ever, will reach a state of equilibrium. 
In the normal course of things, how- 
ever, a continued profitable market 
should be inducement for the produc- 
tion of a reasonable supply of rubber 
as in other commodities. 

Rubber growing in the Philippines 
is a possibility. The dependence of 
this country upon other nations for its 
entire supply has been a cause of 
much agitation, since the boom of this 
year has caused so much attention to 
be focussed upon rubber. The condi- 
tions in the Philippines have been 
shown by the Department of Com- 
merce to be suitable. The Far East, 
in the opinion of American manufac- 
turers who have investigated rubber- 
growing possibilities elsewhere, offers 
competition which seems now hard to 
equal, though it seems very probable 
that many other tropical regions, such 
as Liberia, may add to the world’s 
supply of rubber. 


British planters can increase their 
rubber output, but they will only do 
so on the assurance of a sufficient de- 
mand at profitable prices. It should 
not be overlooked that the British au- 
thorities, in inaugurating their re- 
striction scheme, expressed themselves 
to the effect that extremely high prices 
in the long run are as inimical to the 
interests of both growers and consum- 
ers as unprofitable prices. The case is 
analogous to the position of Great 
Britain with regard to cotton and the 
dependence upon the crop of our 
South. The British have for long 
years worked to secure a supply of 
cotton growth under Empire condi- 
tions, but apparently the South will be 
its chief dependence so long as it of- 
fers a suitable supply. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 


Note—We are living in a fast age—In 
the rapidly increasing development of this 
country during recent years the automo- 
bile has perhaps been the greatest con- 
tributing factor. 


HE historian of the future will 
Pare spend a great deal of 
time in noting how the ideas of trans- 
portation of the American people 
changed in the century from 1825 to 
1925. Caesar Rodney could go no 
faster on his famous ride in 1776 
than his namesake, Caesar, could 
have done 1800 years earlier. The 
same conditions held good when our 
country was 50 years old. 

Then the canal idea sold itself to 
the people of the United States, and 
by 1835 over $70,000,000 had been 
spent on canal development, a sum 
probably equal to at least $150,000,000 
of our money today. 

It is noteworthy that, as was the 
case of some of the transcontinental 
railroads 50 years later, both the 
National and State Governments were 
called on to appropriate money like 
water to promote canal enterprises. 
Between 1830 and 1850 the railway 
mileage of the United States in- 
creased from 40 miles to 7355. This 
was considered as marvelous in those 
days, as was the increase in the pro- 
duction of motor vehicles from 1895 
to 1915. 

It is noteworthy that George 
Tucker, in his book entitled “Prog- 
ress of Population and Wealth of 
the United States,” published in 
1840, hardly mentions transportation, 
and in a book for children on the 
“Resources of Massachusetts,” written 
about this time, the canal is held up 
as the ideal method of transportation. 

Perhaps the most striking thing 
about motor development in the 
United States is the fact that it is 


the first time in the history of our 
country that any organized method of 
interstate transportation has not 
come down on the Federal Govern- 
ment for some measure of financial 
assistance. 


Never in the history of the United 
States has greater paternalism been 
exhibited than in the decade following 
the Civil War, when immense appro- 
priations were given for the con- 
struction of certain parts of trans- 
continental railways. 


The automobile industry, however, 
has always remained absolutely in- 
dependent. It has not merely never 
sought Federal aid, but it has fur- 
nished huge sums of money in taxes 
for licenses for cars, which have been 
of great assistance in building up our 
highways. The automobile industry 
has proved itself to be one of the 
greatest factors for the legitimate 
promotion of interstate commerce 
that has yet been devised, and its in- 
fluence over the rural life of every 
one of our 48 States is far more 
eloquent and expressive than any 
figures showing the number of cars 
produced, or the amount of money 
invested therein. 

The development of the State of 
Florida is a case in point. Oregon 
and Washington were settled by the 
ox wagon first, and afterward by the 
railroad, Some day Florida will erect 
a statue to the automobile. 


The automobile industry today em- 
ploys directly about 3,000,000 people, 
and motor transportation products 
provide 2,000,000 carloads of freight 
for railroads annually. It has been 
estimated that every sixth person in 
the United States possesses a motor 
vehicle, This is a great change from 
the day 125 years ago when it is said 
there were only 200 carriages in 
Philadelphia. Furthermore, 42% of 
the total Highway Bill of the United 
States is paid from motor vehicle 
special taxes. 

Today motor vehicles, according to 
the census of manufactures in 1923, 
seem to be the largest single item of 
the country’s manufactures. Whereas 
the canal boat and the wagon were 
almost entirely made of domestic prod- 
ucts, every automobile connects us 
with foreign trade, on account of the 
rubber in its tires, and the various 
foreign ingredients used in painting, 
to say nothing of many other articles. 
Furthermore, foreign markets con- 
sume at least 12% of the output of 
American automobile factories, and 
this percentage is believed to be 
steadily increasing. 

The writer, who is only 41 years of 
age, remembers when there were not 
five American motor cars in the 
Argentine Republic. There are to- 
day over 150,000 registered there, and 
South America is by no means satu- 
rated, 
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THIRD FEDERAL RESERVE 
DISTRICT 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
they happen to be people who save. 
Six and a half million people some- 
where in Central Asia or Africa might 
have no purchasing power. ‘The manu- 
facturing, mining and agricultural in- 
dustries in this Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict buy $3,180,644,000 worth of ma- 
terials, feed and fertilizer each year. 
Its manufactures represent 9 per cent 
of the total value of finished products 
in the United States. 

What does this District include? 
All of Pennsylvania east of and in- 
cluding McKean, Elk, Clearfield, Cam- 
bria and Bedford Counties, the entire 
State of Delaware and practically the 
whole of the old Colony of West Jer- 
sey—all of New Jersey south of and 
including Mercer and Ocean Counties. 

In 1924 $1,369,513,000 was paid in 
wages by the manufacturing and min- 
ing industries and to farm labor in 
this district. As far as we can ascer- 
tain, this is over five times what was 
so paid a hundred years ago. But 
the purchasing power of the people is 
far greater—probably ten times as 
much would be a conservative esti- 
mate. 

In no other Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict are the factories so widely dis- 
tributed. They range from what are 
almost “cottage industries” to some of 
the greatest institutions of their kind 
in the world. In the production of a 
diversified number of textiles and tex- 
tile products, the District constitutes 
one of the most important areas of the 
United States. As early as 1695 we 
hear of spinning and weaving at Ger- 
mantown. Today the 129 mills in this 
district have an annual output valued 
at $75,000,000. 

Mining and quarrying are relatively 
more important in this Federal Re- 
serve District than in the United 
States as a whole; and mining and ag- 
riculture are of about equal economic 
importance therein, though mining is 
highly organized in a few small regions 
only. The bulk of its output is con- 
fined to anthracite and bituminous 
coal, petroleum and quarry products. 
Limestone, sandstone and slate are 
also valuable “extracts from the soil.” 
The total annual output of anthracite 
amounts to about 90,000,000 tons, val- 
ued at approximately $488,700,000, 
that of bituminous coal being less— 
about 60,000,000 tons annually. The 
average annual petroleum output is 
valued at $10,000,000. 


Silk was a great and imported lux- 
ury a hundred years ago. Today the 
manufacture of silk goods is the most 
important textile industry in the 
Third Federal Reserve District. It 
employes 53,000 workers and produces 
each year $230,000,000 worth of goods 


—more than a third of the total out- 
put of the United States. 


The output of steel and blast fur- 
naces totals more than $460,000,000 an- 
nually; that of the foundries and ma- 
chine shops $185,000. The railroad re- 
pair shops and car-construction com- 
panies alone buy more than $120,000,- 
000 worth of supplies and equipment 
annually. A great deal has happened 
since Peter Grubb started the Corn- 
wall furnace in 1731. Now there are 83 
steel works, the 979 foundries and ma- 
chine shops and 99 factories making 
structural ironwork and many others 
who “dabble in cold iron” in this Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 


The manufacture of foodstuffs ac- 
counts for 10 per cent of the total 
value of manufactured goods produced 
in the District. This includes sugar 
refining (an industry at least a hun- 
dred and twenty years old in Phila- 
delphia), bread and other bakery 
products, slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, flour and grist mills, confectionery 
and ice cream, and canning and pre- 
serving. 

Other noteworthy industries are 
chemicals and allied products; leather 
and rubber products; clay, glass and 
wood products; and paper and print- 
ing. 

In spite of all these industries, the 
good people of our Federal Reserve 
District have not forgotten how to till 
the soil. The farms alone are valued 
at more than $1,250,000,000, their an- 
nual production of crops and livestock 
at approximately $500,000,000, and the 
farmers spent $20,000,000 for fertilizer 
and nearly $50,000,000 for feed for 
stock. The agricultural development 
is varied throughout the District. The 
annual crop of cereals is valued at 
over $150,000,000; hay and forage 
crops come second, their annual crop 
being valued at over $87,000,000; 
vegetables a close third, $84,000,000; 
dairy products, $80,000,000; chickens 
and eggs, $45,000,000; fruit, $27,000,- 
000, and tobacco, $10,000,000. The 
farmers in this area market their milk 
to the dealers through their own 
co-operative marketing organization, 
which includes a membership of nearly 
20,000 farmers. One of the greatest 
intensive truck-producing areas in the 
world is to be found within a 40-mile 
radius of Philadelphia and Camden. 
Nowhere in the United States are 
there to be found more really pros- 
perous farmers than in this region. 


LAWS! LAWS! AND THEIR 
LIMITATIONS 


(Continued from page 1, column 3) 
two hundred years. Russia tried—oh, 
so very hard—to pull off the same 
thing within the lives of all our 
readers, 


Parliaments and Congresses and 
Courts and other official bodies can 
legislate and enact and decide all they 
please, but there are certain things 
they cannot do. The proof of it is, 
that when they try to do them, they 
fail. 

Most of the cure-all legislation that 
is enacted has been tried out before— 
some of it many thousand years ago— 
and found wanting. There is prac- 
tically no phase of legislation at- 
tempting to regulate business that has 
been introduced into our legislatures, 
either National or State, in the last 
fifty years that has not been fully 
tried out somewhere else. 

As a taxpayer, you are helping to 
support all of these judges and Courts 
and Congresses and commissions that 
we have mentioned above. Why 
should you not expect to get some re- 


turn for the taxes you pay to help = 


support them, instead of meekly swal- 
lowing so much legislation which has 
been already found wanting? 


We have been repeatedly told that 
the purpose of the Clayton Act is to 
restrain competition in order to pre- 
serve the fullest competition; but it 
is only human nature not to let well 
enough alone. “Let us amend it,” is 
the hunting cry in Congress, and in 
every session the hounds are let loose 
on what seems to be permanent legis- 
lation, so that frequently no law of 
this kind is given enough time to see 
how it will really work out. If we 
were to change our money and our 
weights and measures every two years, 
where would we be? But we do not 
have any hesitation in changing our 
laws on vital subjects with the most 
startling rapidity. 

Ever since our country was formed 
we have had to confront the tendency 
of Government interference in busi- 
ness. 


We frequently hear the Sherman 
Act of 1890 held up as a turning point 
in the long and tortuous road of offi- 
cial intervention in business. But, 
whatever its author (or authors) may 
have intended it to mean, it has neither 
proved to be a panacea for business 
ills nor a dampener on commercial 
initiative. Political exigencies have so 
befogged its numerous amendments 
and their application as to render it 
very difficult to say how far it could 
go, or how far it might go. John G. 
Johnson, the great Philadelphia law- 
yer, is said to have once sent a fa- 
mous cablegram to certain clients of 
his, which contained four words: 
“Combine first, jail afterwards,” in 
reply to a lengthy cabled query as to 
whether a certain combination was 
legal—or advisable. 


It seems to me that the root of the 
matter is to inquire as to whether such 
a combination might restrain trade, 
not whether it actually does so or not. 


Our laws should be flexibly inter- 
preted. President Polk had terrible 
misgivings as to the constitutionality 
of the creation of the Department of 
the Interior in 1849. What in the 
world would he have said to the 
Children’s Bureau? 

Everything considered, there have 
been relatively very few persecutions 
under the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
Perhaps this is due to a decline in the 
fashion of strictly interpreting legisla- 
tion. Have these Acts really pre- 


vented any combination that in the | 


long run has helped the public? With 


' no laws comparable to these in many 


ways in strictness, Canada has seen 
bank combinations and consolidations 
in the last twenty years that would 
make us gasp if they were attempted 
here. The German Kartells and “hori- 


zontal and vertical” trusts have never 


taken root in our soil, though the 


German codes were held up as models — 


of restrictive legislation. 

It seems to me that the tendency in 
the last five years has been for the 
pendulum to swing back again and to 
have less Federal and State interven- 
tion in the affairs of the individual. 
Of course, this does not apply to what 
might be called remedial legislation, 
such as the Pure Food and Drug Act 
of 1906 and its amendment, the Shir- 
ley Act of 1915. This form of legisla- 
tion should be sharply distinguished 
from what we have discussed above, 
since it is in line with the work of na- 
tionally improving our conditions of 
health, and with the immense progress 
that has been made in medical educa- 
tion throughout the United States. In 
this way it keeps pace with the legiti- 
mate demands of the people. When I 
was a student at Harvard sixty years 
ago, we were taught to believe the fa- 
mous phrase that “an Act of Parlia- 
ment will reform the world.” This was 
the happy Utopia of the liberal people 
on both sides of the Atlantic, who 
freed the slave and then thought that 
they could equally well free his master 
from all of the vexations of life by 
passing a little legislation. We all re- 
member the famous statement of 
Andrew Jackson: “John Marshall 
(then Chief Justice of the U. S.) has 
made the law, now let him enforce it.” 
Laws are, after all, what judges make 
them. The Department of Agriculture, 
for instance, has many estimable 
women in its employ who issue pam- 
phlets on what children should eat for 
lunch while they are at school, and 
how to bake bread, but no one has yet 
enacted a law prescribing the method 
of breadmaking outlined by Dr. 
Caroline Langworthy should be the 
only method of breadmaking in use in 
the United States. Every sensible 
Government official knows that there is 
a world of difference between advising 
and recommending—and forcing legis- 
lation. 
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‘BUSINESS ASPECT OF 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


‘Nothing Pays Better Than a 
te Crowd 


l HE Sesqui-Centennial is a fact. 

As yet, Philadelphia business has 

not aroused itself to the importance of 

seizing upon this fact and converting 
it into a civic profit. 

Foreign nations are not so slow. 
Japan, as an example of enterprise, 
is ready to invest $1,000,000 in our 
Sesqui-Centennial. 

Japan wisely estimates that it can 
so place one of its leading industries 
before the world at this Philadelphia 
show that it will carry back to Japan 
a magnificent profit on the money 
spent. 

This is but one example of the abil- 

ity to look ahead which others now 
display. 

It is the day of unexampled crowds. 
Never before and in no other land did 
such vast crowds collect in so many 
different places for so many different 
purposes. 

The 18,000,000 autos in the United 
States make the assemblage of un- 
paralleled crowds an everyday oc- 
currence. These cars are in the hands 
of every seventh person. 

- Within a radius of 100 miles of 
Philadelphia—a three-hour trip in a 
motorcar — about 20,000,000 people, 
owning more than 3,000,000 cars, can 
mobilize themselves between break- 
fast and luncheon. 

Did St. Louis business men reap a 
profit out of its 19,000,000 crowd? 

Well, just one concern did a busi- 
ness with that crowd of $1,480,000. 
Another concern got $1,085,000 from 
the same crowd. 

That little Irish village swept $400,- 
000 into its projectors’ pockets. 

All together, those who acquired 
concessions at St. Louis reaped a har- 
vest of $13,000,000 from a crowd of 
19,000,000 people. 

It was reported that the net profit 
to the exposition on that crowd from 
concessions alone was $3,000,000. 

Nothing pays better than a crowd, 
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AMATEUR SPORT 


AND COMMERCIALISM 


Little Fire and a Lot 
DEC 19 , Development 


of Smoke 


THE WEDDING OF 
TOWN AND COUNTRY 


IQRAGY OF 


Rapid Transit and Urban 


By Kennetru W. Wess |))i/Yitioi) y v; Bx Rynterron Wa po. 


NCE more rises the hue and cry: 
What is American sport coming 
to? No longer is it the intensity and 
over-emphasis given our athletics — 
we are rather reconciled to that now; 
but rather is it the discovery that 
American sport is now rapidly be- 
coming professionalized or commer- 
cialized. After glancing at its latest 
tendencies those zealous guardians of 
the public weal, our editorial writers, 
have once more taken up the pen and 
that historic call to arms: “We view 
with alarm,” and they have started 
shelling upon modern athletics with 
an attack that has thus far stirred up 
little fire but quite a little smoke. 
And what is it all about? Briefly 
about an accumulation of evidence 
which would prove that America is 
going in for professional sport so 
strongly that we are witnessing the 
birth of a new social era, the age of 
the arena. And here is some of the 
evidence: Leading golfers, such as 
Walter Hagen and Gene Sarazen, rise 
in one championship from obscurity to 
a fame which permits them to choose 
which golf club they shall head as 
honorary president at an annual sti- 
pend of about $10,000. Professional 
football has spread all over the coun- 
try this fall with a success not even 
expected by its backers, considering 
that the different teams have started 
off without the backing of tradition, 
alumni, and “that old college try” 
which will lead a player to risk his 
neck in a flying tackle much more 
quickly for Princeton and old Nassau 
than for the Polo Grounds and Coo- 
gan’s Bluff. Hockey is another sport 
which has scored an immense suc- 
cess “in professional circles,” and Tex 
Rickard is busy at this minute roping 
in under his lariot the best players of 
Canada (who most candidly tell sport- 
ing reporters that their only reason 
for leaving home is “the big jack”), 
with which he will compose the New 


(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


N West Philadelphia, by the census 
I of 1900, there were 148,549 people. 

In the same territory the census of 
1920 showed 350,601 people. 

What made the difference? It can- 
not be truthfully said that the Market 
Street elevated and subway did it all. 
But soon after the census of 1900 was 
taken, work on the new rapid transit 
route was begun; in 1907 the route 
was opened in part, and in August, 
1908, the first trains ran from Second 
street all the way through to Sixty- 
ninth. 

The great development of popula- 
tion and business came hand in hand 
with the vast improvement in tran- 
sit facilities. 

Before 1895 the Market street sur- 
face line west of Fifty-second street 
had traversed open lots which pre- 
viously were farmland. 

Look at Fifty-second and Market or 
Sixty-second and Market streets to- 
day, if you want to see busy, popu- 
lous thoroughfare intersections! 

Transit has done it. Population and 
business follow rapid transit as mari- 
time trade follows the flag. 

Clark Park, not long before that 
1900 census, was a small Sahara of 
waste, tin cans, ashes and bottles. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad about 
that time announced that the Forty- 
ninth street station was the center of 
a pleasant region for summer board- 
ers who wanted to be near the city. 

Presto, change, when the franchise 
of 1901 was granted, and as a result 
a Market street tube discharged its 
passengers to a West Philadelphia L. 

In 1906 there were 4570 new homes 
put up in West Philadelphia, and in 
two decades 50,000 new houses were 
put up, block after block, spelling a 
distributive contentment of families 
under their own roof-tree, such as 
many other cities would consider 
themselves blessed to enjoy. 

In the first year of operation the 
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THE EFFECT OF 
ABUNDANT CREDIT 


Much Money—Much 
Speculation 


By Ricuarp SPILLANE 


Note.—Mr. Spillane’s views are always 
interesting. In this article he sounds a note 
of warning. In any event, whether one 
agrees with him or not, it is a good thing 
for the American public to pause and re- 
adjust their ideas of values. 


EVER in the history of the New 
N York Stock Exchange has there 
been greater speculative activity than 
this year. With an abundance of credit 
available at low rates, the lid has been 
off. Up to and including November 
21, there have been sales of 400,116,- 
167 shares. In 1921 for the same 
period transactions aggregated 151,- 
367,093 shares. 

This is what may be termed a boom 
year. That of 1921 was one of depres- 
sion and deflation. Coincident with 
the great activity there has been an 
advance in market valuation without 
parallel. 

The shares of one great railroad, 
which sold in 1923 at 77, recently 
sold at 220. Another “rail” shows a 
rise of 90% points. Another, 81%. 
Still another 8444. Advances of 30 or 
40 points are numerous. 

It has been the same with various 
of the industrials. United States Cast 
Iron Pipe sold in 1923 at 20. In Oc- 
tober last it sold at 221. Shares of a 
leading construction company sold in 
1923 at 78%. This year they sold at 
173%. One railroad, the shares of 
which were at 1634 in 1923, sold re- 
cently at 984. American Can was ob- 
tainable at 32% in 1921. Recently the 
price went to 25634. United States 
Steel shows a climb from 85% to 
139%, American Smelting and Re- 
fining from 51 to 118%. 

There has been much talk of the 
boom in stocks, but this activity is 
only one phase of the speculative 
mania that embraces the whole country. 

Coincident with the stock market 
boom there is the boom in Florida 
land, a real estate boom in New Or- 
leans, Detroit, Chicago, Dallas, Cin- 
cinnati, Long Island, a dozen coun- 
ties in New Jersey and various parts 
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THE EFFECT OF ABUNDANT 
CREDIT 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


of the republic. 

Unquestionably there could not have 
been any such change in the attitude 
of the public toward stock market 
shares and realty values unless there 
was a good basis. The province of 
the investigator is first to find that 
basis. That is plain. From the infla- 
tion, over-production, dislocations, 
wastes and overstrain of the world- 
war period there was a natural reac- 
tion. This was manifested by the great 
depression seen in 1920-21-22. Recov- 
ery from that collapse was slow, but 
there were definite signs of better- 
ment in 1923. This improvement was 
checked by the oil scandal which, for 
a time, threatened national unsettle- 
ment. 

The oil scandal waned in its alarms 
and with this change came the Cool- 
idge election. That brought a confi- 
dence which found expression in gen- 
eral business and, of course, in finance. 
With it there came a broadening in 
stock market operations, a compara- 
tively slow, steady rise in values for 
a time, then an increase in transac- 
tions and a widening of range with, 
later, wild speculation and violence in 
fluctuations. 

Other elements enter into the situa- 
tion. Nowhere in the world has there 
been a greater change in relation to 
finance in the last decade than in Amer- 
ica. Before the world war the great 
mass of the public took little part in 
investment or speculation. How many 
persons purchased Liberty bonds is a 
guess. The various issues had approxi- 
mately 29,000,000 subscribers, but in a 
great number of instances persons 
were buyers of each issue. At any 
rate, millions of persons who never 
before possessed a security in the 
form of stock or bond became bond- 
holders by reason of the war. To- 
gether with this, many corporations 
inaugurated the system of selling 
stock to employes or customers. This 
marked one of the most important 
changes in the financial history of the 
nation and created a reservoir of in- 
vestment capital never tapped before. 

Incidentally, there has been great 
improvement in the agricultural situa- 
tion. Prices of farm products, taken 
as a whole, are nearer a parity with 
prices of manufactured products which 
the farmer buys than they have been 
at any time since the deflationary 
period. 

Also there have been changes of 
economic worth since the war. The 
smoothness with which transportation 
managers have handled traffic, per- 
mitting producers and distributors to 
turn over their goods easily and 
speedily, is one example. Another is 


the increase in the number of hours 
of the railroad freight car in gainful 
occupation. The copper people have 
done remarkably well in their metal- 
lurgical work. Ore of a grade so low 
that it formerly was cast on the dump 
heap can now be utilized at a profit. 
So it goes in various other depart- 
ments of industry. There has been a 


decided increase in demand for steel.. 


Part of this is due to the activity in 
the building industry. 

Unquestionably there has been basis 
for a stout advance in prices of securi- 
ties from the 1922-23 levels, but the 
question is whether there has been 
warrant for putting them to the 
heights they have been skyrocketed. 

What percentage of the transac- 
tions on the Stock Exchange repre- 
sents investment it would be difficult 
to determine. It is generous to put 
investment buying at 10 per cent. 
That would mean 90 per cent is wholly 
speculative. 

To not a few persons the wide- 
spread real estate speculation holds 
more of a menace today than does the 
riot in the stock market. 

One of the greatest of America’s 
economists has insisted that land spec- 
ulation is the true cause of industrial 
depressions in the United States. 
Periods of industrial activity in the 
United States, he says, always cul- 
minate in a speculative advance in 
land values, followed by symptoms of 
checked production generally shown 
at first by cessation of demand from 
abroad. 

There is evidence today of a de- 
cline in demand from abroad for 
American products. This is shown par- 
ticularly in the grains and many of 
our manufactures. It is not shown 
in cotton. 

Apparently the Federal Reserve 
Bank people think the situation holds 
much that is disturbing. Various of 
the banks have raised the discount 
rate. Some of the Reserve Bank offi- 
cials have given voice to warnings. 
A. C. Miller, member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in an address in Bos- 
ton, said that never before had there 
been such an amount of floating credit 
available in excess of the require- 
ments of commerce, agriculture and 
industry as today. In this situation 
he saw potential difficulties, and the 
Federal Reserve Banks should hold 
true to the course plotted for them, 
and refuse to stand as life preservers 
for speculators. 

It is time, he declared, to call a halt. 

A considerable volume of credit had 
been absorbed in land speculation in 
some parts of the country and in 
speculative building operations in 
others. This land speculation and 
speculative building he classed as 
some of the danger spots today. 

Why he omitted the speculation in 
stocks is not clear. 


AMATEUR SPORT AND COM- 
MERCIALISM 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
York team and open his new Madison 
Square Gardens. Taking as a final 
example the one game in which pro- 
fessional competition is not officially 
permitted: tennis, we find even here 
a semi-pro condition against which the 
sport’s officials have striven in vain. 
No direct financial return is received, 
other than very liberal expenses, but 
nearly all the leading players are so 
far assisted by their recognition and 
their fame that they are able to ab- 
sent themselves from home on an aver- 
age of three or four months a year 
while still making a very comfortable 
living out of their insurance or writ- 
ing, their two favorite “careers.” 

In condemning such tendencies it is 
difficult to blame the individual, since 
it would probably be the reaction of 
the normal man to accept an oppor- 
tunity to make his living directly or 
indirectly by specializing in his par- 
ticular sport. But here is the place to 
call attention to the worst aspect of 
such specializing upon the individual 
concerned: most of these players find 
that they are soon playing not for the 
fun of the game but to maintain the 
practical or business advantage such 
recognition gives them. In the most 
highly professionalized sports, base- 
ball and boxing, money is so frankly 
the dominating factor that the two 
sports thereby lose some of their 
finest adherents. And in that relative- 
ly amateur sport, tennis, I have heard 
two leading players definitely declare 
that the game was coming to be work 
for them, though here it is important 
to add that it is not generally finan- 
cial gain but rather pride and the de- 
sire to retain their ranking which 
pushes them beyond the limit of pure 
enjoyment. It must be further added 
that when even a college amateur 
sport is too highly organized the same 
“work reaction” is bound to result. 

But what interests us primarily is 
as to how this tendency affects the 
American people. Undoubtedly the 
two chief evils are the following: First, 
the ill effects of excessive hero worship 
which puts the crowd somewhat in the 
position of the Roman mob in the Coli- 
seum and gives them a badly dis- 
torted perspective upon human activi- 
ties in general. Secondly, it breaks the 
great mass of individuals into the 
practice of giving their few free hours 
of daylight to the nervous stimulation 
of watching their gladiators perform 
rather than to going out and putting 
on a little battle of their own. 

As an illustration of excessive hero 
worship let us take the case of the 
famous “Red” Grange. The writer was 
one of the many who came down to 
Franklin Field from New York to 
watch this “Flying Fantom,” as much 


of an artist in his own field as are Ty 
Cobb and Bill Tilden, demoralize the 
Penn team by his baffling change of 
pace, deadly straight arm, and elusive 
weaving movement of his hips while 
shaking off incipient tacklers. But 
what has been the result of this su- 
periority and fame? Weeks before 
“Red” played his last game he was be- 
sieged by all kinds of wealthy show- 
men offering big genuine guarantees 
for showing this new national hero 
in their business, in enterprises which 
ran the whole gauntlet, from moving 
pictures to selling real estate. And, 
despite the advices of his best friends, 
Grange did yield to commercial pres- 
sure. There is here a striking con- 
trast with the reaction of “Swede” 
Oberlander, the outstanding Eastern 
star of the year, who when likewise 
approached with a contract incon- 
ceivably high, briefly stated that he 
could use this money very well, but 
that to do so would really mean he 
had commercialized the name and rep- 
utation he had made at Dartmouth, 
and that he preferred not to do the 
latter. Athletic stars seldom have 
great difficulty in finding a good busi- 
ness opportunity among the alumni of 
their particular university, but Ober- 
lander will well deserve this assistance 
after such a stand. 

It is significant to compare the money 
spent on varsity fields and stadiums 
with the amount the institution spends 
on its other athletic facilities for that 
remainder which constitutes the great 
majority of the students. 

Certainly athletic competition is one 
of the finest sights in the world, and 
even the nervous excitement of a big 
game—combined with compulsory ex- 
posure to fresh air—has a beneficial 
result on the human system. Even 
England, the most truly sportive coun- 
try in the world, has succumbed to the 
lure of the arena for that majority 
of its people which is so bound econom- 
ically that it will never have much 
opportunity to play itself, and crowds 
ranging from fifty to a hundred thou- 
sand are a weekly occurrence at their 
professional contests. 

Thus it would appear quite futile 
to attempt any blocking of a ten- 
dency which at its worst is not liable 
to prove more undesirable than the 
average run of indoor amusement 
But there is one moral that may b 
drawn from all this by the wise an 
sagacious: When you come to that 
proud moment of life wherein you ar 
ready to endow your dear alma mate 
with something or other, if building 
up the Greek department someho 
lacks sufficient lustre, at least specify 
that your money be used for extra 
tennis courts and athletic fields open 
only to candidates for class teams 
and those still more lowly squads, px 
tential in every college, the scrub, the 
scum, and the slime! 
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‘Market Street L collected 22,000,000 
fares. Twenty years later it had tre- 
bled this figure. 

Southward, of course, the creation 
of the Sesqui-Centennial plantation 
will give a new lease of life to the 
entire tract lying between League Is- 
land and Oregon avenue. The equiva- 
lent of a new city will be the perma- 
ment fruitage of the Exposition which 
is to develop 670 acres within a seven- 
minute motor ride from the City Hall. 

The rising tide of prices on North 
Broad street and along the Roosevelt 
Boulevard directly reflects the build- 
ling of the subway. Last spring a first 
mortgage of $900,000 and a second of 
‘$550,000 were placed on the Majestic 
Hotel, at Broad street and Girard 
‘avenue, sold but a few years ago for 
‘$800,000. 

What has happened between the 
City Hall and Girard avenue (1200 
North) is being carried on out to Ol- 
ney avenue (5600 north), by the build- 
ing of the subway, and from that 
point there are further ramifications 
of trade and travel northwest, north 
and northeast that are building up the 
‘metropolitan area in a fashion beyond 
most extravagant dream of the 
pioneers, wide as their vista was. 
| The Sears Roebuck Company paid 
about $7000 an acre in 1917 for its 

ite on the Roosevelt Boulevard near 
Oxford Circle, but with its coming 
there was an appreciation of the 


neighborhood to such an extent that 
in 1920 we find $10,000 an acre asked 
for sites in the vicinity. The opening 
of the Frankford L on November 5, 
1922, has had for that section an ef- 
fect comparable with what happened 
at the Sixty-ninth street terminus in 
West Philadelphia, and the creation 
of business centers there, and also at 
Sixtieth and Market and Fifty-second 
and Market streets. Frankford lost 
the aspect and atmosphere of a post- 
road village and became an integral 
part of the teeming and thriving city. 
The Frankford buses before the con- 
solidation of 1854 took an hour and a 
half to reach Market street. Then 
horsecars and the dummy engine re- 
duced the time somewhat. Electric 
cars brought the City Hall within 
forty-five minutes. The L has cut 
down the time to less than half an 
hour. There was a five-fold increase 
in population between 1863 and 1913, 
traceable in no small degree to the 
improvement in transit facilities. The 
Twenty-third Ward showed a gain 
between 1910 and 1920 of 6690, and 
that was before the L was in opera- 
tion. There are now over 1800 indus- 
trial concerns in the Frankford area, 
and the Northeast Chamber of Com- 
merce is negotiating for the location 
of more. About $5,000,000 is invested 
in manufacturing cotton goods alone. 
The future will justify the first cost 
of $13,000,000 for the L, which was 
a forward-looking enterprise antici- 
pating the future growth and designed 
not merely to satisfy an extant need 
but to be a feeder and a builder for 
Greater Philadelphia. 

According to the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, the “metropolitan dis- 
trict,” within a radius of ten miles 
from the City Hall, will have a popu- 
lation of 2,938,928 by January 1, 1930. 
The starting point for its calculation 
is the 1920 census figure of 1,823,779. 
The decade from 1910 to 1920 showed 
an increase at a rate of a little over 
2 per cent in a year for the metropoli- 
tan district. 

If we should include in this area 
the four adjacent counties—Bucks, 
Montgomery, Chester and Delaware— 
the gain would be about 600,000. This 
does not include Camden and near-at- 
hand New Jersey communities which 
are tributary. We find Los Angeles 
reaching twenty miles to the sea for 
her increment: if we should do the 
same, the radius would almost touch 
Wilmington and Trenton. 

Howard Strong, director of the Re- 
gional Planning Committee, whose 
first concern is the interlinking of the 
city and the suburbs in one great met- 
ropolitan area, said recently, in speak- 
ing of the rapid process of decen- 
tralization taking place here: 

“This is the trend of the times. It 
is the process that is taking place in 
every city of size in America. 


“It is largely dependent upon rapid 
transportation. Large business houses 
are taking up the former residential 
sections because those who work in 
the city can commute from further 
distances than before. 

“The city builds by annexing terri- 
tory and providing means of transpor- 
tation. When it becomes too un- 
wieldly, various other centers of busi- 
ness spring up. So today we have 
numerous comparatively small busi- 
ness sections and their surrounding 
localities, comprising even larger cities 
than Philadelphia was at the time of 
the Revolution.” 


BUSINESS ASPECT OF SESQUI- 
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as every real estate operator knows 
who deals in Philadelphia property 
where daily crowds are greatest. 

But what will the Sesqui-Centennial 
offer next year to the multitude on 
wheels? 

What Japan will do has already 
been mentioned. That country pur- 
poses to stage an exhibit in silk be- 
yond parallel. 

Silk—from the worm through all 
its intricate stages of development to 
the incomparable fabric of kings and 
queens—will be shown. -The whole 
silk-creating industry is to be visual- 
ized in Philadelphia and will be a 
school for the silk trade of the whole 
earth. 

It is said that Henry Ford is going 
to outclass any mechanical display 
ever seen at a world exhibition. His 
wonder-working achievements make 
that prediction easily possible of ful- 
fillment. 

Baldwins, the greatest single build- 
er of locomotives on earth, have taken 
$50,000 worth of Sesqui space to dem- 
onstrate its manufacturing abilities. 

Baldwins expect to operate a pri- 
vate bus line to the Sesqui grounds. 

The country has just seen the cre- 
ation of a $400,000,000 bread com- 
pany. An extraordinary exhibit will 
be the road from wheat to bread. 

This and the other exhibits men- 
tioned here are not to be puny or 
small-fry affairs, but on a grand 
scale. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company 
is preparing for a system of super- 
electric display. This will easily beat 
anything in that line ever seen in the 
world. 

One of the most novel shows will 
be that of the evolution of the Ameri- 
can Navy. Since within gunshot of 
the Sesqui is the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, one of the greatest in the world, 
this exhibit will have a background of 
surpassing interest. 

Our country’s and the world’s 
largest seaplane factory is a part of 
the Navy Yard, and will be a further 
enrichment of the naval display. 


The United States Government will 
use both the Delaware and the air to 
show the latest and most novel fac- 
tors which enter into modern naval 
warfare. 

There will be an Indian village at 
the Sesqui of hundreds of Aborigines. 
Few persons living ever saw so many 
in one place. 

And the Indians will not only be 
real but they will live as the Indians 
on the frontier dwell—eat, cook, dance 
and wear the true Indian costumes of 
many representative tribes. 

It cannot be stated definitely, but 
Mr. Mastbaum is expected to do 
something in the way of a moving 
picture novelty which will rival in 
interest for the public Hollywood 
itself. 

This is a wholly new field, so far as 
American world fairs are concerned. 

And the part which radio may be 
expected to play can be left to the 
imagination. That will be another en- 
tirely new thing and one which can- 
not fail to draw and hold crowds. 

Of course there will be an endless 
variety of smaller affairs. It is not 
intended here even to suggest them. 

But one show will be the “Cre- 
ation,” staged on a scale so vast and 
with appurtenances so artistic that it 
will be one of the wonders of the 
Sesqui. 

Then it is proposed to transplant 
here from London its famous “Treas- 
ure Island.” 

One popular feature will be to have 
historical Philadelphia shown to visi- 
tors. Maps and guide books, superbly 
illustrated, are already prepared for 
the use of these coming crowds of 
millions. 

These are only a few of the high 
lights of the Sesqui which are cer- 
tain to be seen. The Gladway will be 
the center of things and not far off 
the Sesqui has arranged for parking 
space for 50,000 cars—the vehicles for 
a crowd of 250,000 in itself. 

Contractors promise completion of 
all exhibit buildings. The vast stadium 
will be there to hold its throng of 
100,000. 

Still Philadelphia business men have 
not seized this Sesqui fact at all. They 
are permitting business men from 
other states to skim the cream off 
the millions who will visit Philadel- 
phia in 1926. 

Practically every person who will 
go to Atlantic City from beyond 
Philadelphia during next summer will 
stop at the Sesqui. 

If tourists carry to Maine every 
summer, as Maine officially asserts to 
be a fact, $50,000,000, then the tour- 
ist to Philadelphia in 1926 should 
carry hither far more than that multi- 
plied by several. 

Who will rouse Philadelphia busi- 
ness men of a necessity to take care of 
this business just around the corner? 
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THE AMERICAN 
WORKER AS A 
CAPITALIST 


HE London Spectator in its 

issue for November 7th com- 
ments as follows on an interesting 
phase of our ecomonic life:— 

“If we were asked to point to the 
chief economic controversy of twenty 
years ago in America we should single 
out the enmity which seemed to be 
continually growing against the Trusts 
and Multiple Companies. We were 
told that these gigantic vampires were 
sucking the blood out of the people. 
Since then the Trusts have been made 
harmless by a very simple method— 
not by any act of Congress (though 
that used to be spoken of as the only 
way of dealing with them), but by 
the growing readiness of the workers 
to invest in them and thus become 
part owners of the Trusts. The revo- 
lution toward capitalism has been 
going on almost invisibly. The wage- 
earners have quietly decided to be- 
come capitalists themselves by invest- 
ing in the industries in which they 
are employed. The American worker 
does not waste his breath on de- 
nouncing inequalities so long as he is 
well enough off himself. Rather, he 
regards great fortunes as part of the 
adventure of life, as prizes which he 
himself may win if only he has the 
necessary ability or luck.” 

Our English contemporary’s com- 
ment is abundantly justified by the 
increase, as is shown by the last in- 
come tax returns that have been pub- 
lished, in smaller incomes in the 
United States in 1924 over 1923. In- 
comes from $5000 to $50,000 increased 
by 58,811 in 1924 over the previous 
year, while the number of persons 
paying taxes on incomes of $1,000,000 
or more has sharply decreased since 
1916. It is said that while twenty 
years ago one person in every 26 in 
the United States owned 
some corporation, the proportion is 
now one in every seven. 

A great deal of water has gone 
under the bridge since President 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to Pierre 
Samuel du Pont de Nemours on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1803, as follows:— 

“We are an agricultural people, 
poor in money and owing great debts. 
These will be falling due by install- 
ments for fifteen years to come, and 
require from us the practice of vig- 
orous economy to accomplish their 
payment; and it is our principle to 
pay to a moment whatever we have 
engaged, and never to engage what 
we cannot, and mean not, faithfully 
to pay.” 


shares in 


CHILDREN’S 
PLAYGROUNDS 


BOUT thirty-five years ago Mr. 
A Joseph Lee, of Boston, made 
the famous statement that the boy 
without a playground was father to 
a man without a job. This led to the 
opening of the first Municipal Play- 
ground in the United States in that 
great New England city. It was about 
the same time that Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Smith, of Philadelphia, founded 
a trust fund to establish play centers 
for all Philadelphia children under 
twelve years of age, as a memorial 
for their son, Stanfield Smith. Over 
three million children have been helped 
and strengthened by this far-seeing 
benefaction, and it is not too much to 
say that the lives of many have been 
saved by this opportunity for health- 
ful diversion and exercise. 

The first playhouse was opened in 
Fairmount Park. It gives the impres- 
sion of a fine country home, and the 
able superintendent and his family 
entertained 125,000 children there last 
year. In the playhouse is a large hall 
for games for winter or bad weather. 
There is a dispensary, with a trained 
nurse in attendance for any of the 
children who may fall ill, and on the 
second floor there is a toyland exclu- 
sively for children under five years. 
Here are also to be found little cots, 
in case the little ones become weary. 

The trust fund established by Mr. 
Smith was so wisely administered that 
it increased. The Orphans’ Court de- 
cided that other playgrounds could be 
established with the approval of the 
Park Commissioners. In 1918 the first 
Smith playhouse was established in a 
populous city ward, in the district 
known as the Northern Liberties. 
Here an old Friends’ Meeting House 
was bought, with three-quarters of an 
acre of surrounding grounds. The 
Meeting House was turned into a 
large kindergarten room and a chil- 
dren’s theare. Downstairs is a handi- 
craft shop. Here excellent training is 
given the children in some arts which 
are fast dying out. This experiment 
proved so successful that a third play- 
ground was opened down by the 
docks, while the fourth has just been 
opened on Grays Ferry road. 

The children in these villages have 
adopted an admirable form of self- 
government. Incidentally, they are 
taught how to save their money. Every 
endeavor is made to train them to be 
honest and decent citizens. They learn 
the dignity of work. 

Other cities have copied this idea, 
which is one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to training for citizenship ever 
made by Philadelphia. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 
DOMESTIC COM- 
MERCE DIVISION 


By Jurius Kiem 
Director Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HiS Division was organized 

about two years ago for the pur- 
pose of assisting in Mr. Hoover’s 
waste-elimination program. Prior to 
such organization the work on waste 
elimination, as applied to the domes- 
tic field, was more or less limited to 
industrial standardization and simpli- 
fication of dimensions, varieties, etc. 
Although in its operation the simpli- 
fication program affected the economic 
process all along the line, from pro- 
ducer to consumer, it did not directly 
attack the major problems of waste 
elimination in the actual channels of 
distribution. The Domestic Commerce 
Division was organized to meet this 
need. 

The work has been necessarily ex- 
perimental in character, due to the 
breadth of the field and the fact that 
previous efforts had not disclosed the 
strategic point of attack. In the early 
stages of the work, however, it became 
evident that one of the principal weak- 
nesses was a lack of knowledge as to 
the purchasing power and consumers’ 
habits in any given territory and, con- 
sequently, an inefficiency on the part 
of sellers in directing sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns. In fact, it was 
admitted by some industrial groups 
that they were working in the dark 
because they had no definite basic in- 
formation as to consumer markets. 
Therefore, one of the first steps taken 
by the Division was to inaugurate a 
series of commodity surveys. 

The results of these surveys are il- 
lustrated in the pamphlet, “Domestic 
Market Possibilities for Electrical 
Merchandising Lines.” As will be seen 
from a review of this pamphlet, the 
purpose behind the study was to col- 
lect and group together data from all 
possible sources concerning factors 
which influence the purchasing of the 
commodity involved, and through an 
analysis of these factors, to set up a 
proportionate sales quota for each 
state, thus enabling national distrib- 
utors of such merchandise to appor- 
tion sales effort according to the 
area’s needs and capacities. Bulletins 
on other commodities have been han- 
dled in a similar way. Until such time 
as the field can be covered for other 
commodity lines, the factors developed 
by these studies can be utilized by 
other groups distributing closely re- 
lated commodities. In fact, each study 
contains information and principles 
concerning merchandising which are 
of general value. 


The next step taken by the Division 
was to institute a series of Regional 
Surveys, as illustrated by the pam- 
phlet, “Commercial Survey of the Phil- — 
adelphia Marketing Area,” attached 
hereto. While the commodity surveys 
were in progress it was found that 
satisfactory background information 
as to the marketing areas was not 
available. It is apparent that a knowl- 
edge of the broad economic and social 
factors of any area was indispensable 
to proper marketing, and it was only 
through a national program of region- 
al surveys that these factors could be 
properly ascertained and valued. Sales 
areas are determined not by State 
lines, but by economic rather than po- 
litical divisions. This is very aptly il- 
lustrated in the Philadelphia Survey. 
Here we have an area which might 
be regarded as one compact homo- 
geneous market because of its politi- 
cal unity, but the facts developed 
that it is actually split up into five 
distinct districts, each requiring a dif- 
ferent sales consideration. These dis- 
tricts are determined entirely by the 
social and economic background. Simi- 
lar information must be brought out 
to cover every area in the country to 
enable distributors to carry out com- 
petent independent commodity sur- 
veys and intelligently promote and 
direct sales effort. 

Too much waste is involved in our 
present system of distribution, due to 
the fact that marketing is based more 
upon guess, opinions, and past per- 
formances than upon factual knowl- 
edge and scientific analysis. Realizing 
this, the Domestic Commerce Division 
is concentrating its efforts on a series 
of Regional Surveys to cover the en- 
tire country. One on the Southeastern 
area, comprising Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Eastern Tennessee, and North 
and South Carolina, is in the process 
of completion, and the results of this 
in printed form will be available early 
in the year. The others will follow as 
fast as the expansion of the facilities} 
of the Division will permit, but the 
Division’s efforts are limited by an an- 
nual appropriation of only $56,000, 
which does little more than enable it 
to set up a skeleton organization. The 
importance of these surveys is evi- 
denced by the fact that, even though 
the Philadelphia Survey has been 4 
for only a short time, it is being uti 
ized by a number of national distrib 
tors in revising sales methods. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
CIGAR MANUFACTURER 


And a Plan for Its Solution 


By Samvet Bayuk 


Notre—One of the most obvious and 
most important requirements of the trade 
is uniformity of quality in leaf, year in 
and year out. With the evolution of the 
cigar industry into big units and mass 
production, the matter of better and more 
uniform crops is the pressing problem that 
the industry itself must help to solve. 
That is the proposition to which Mr. Bayuk 
addresses himself in this article. 


OMEONE has said that “of all 

S the commodities of everyday use, 

there is none which is more entirely 

and purely a product of nature than 
the cigars we smoke.” 

A cigar is nothing but pure tobacco, 
derived from the tobacco plant grown 
by the farmer and nurtured until the 
time is ready to be made into a cigar. 

It does not follow, however, that all 
cigar tobacco grown is good tobacco. 
Far from it, and herein lies the prob- 
lem of the wideawake cigar manu- 

_facturer who realizes that only by im- 
proving the conditions surrounding the 
growing of tobacco can the cigar in- 
dustry hold and increase its prestige. 
| Not so many years ago the cigar 
manufacturing industry was made up 
of an army of small manufacturers, 
the majority of whom made but a few 
thousand cigars each year. It was a 
large-manufacturer who made fifteen 
or twenty million cigars twenty years 
ago. All tobaccos were purchased 
from a packer or middleman who, 
more or less, controlled the manufac- 
turer to whom he sold, through the 
extension of long credits on tobacco 
purchases. 

In the old days there was no con- 
tact between the manufacturer and 
the farmer. The middleman had 
necessarily to sell tobacco at a price 
and in turn forced the farmer to raise 
tobacco at a price; thus a premium 
was put on quantity rather than on 
quality of the crop. 


During the past decade conditions 
have changed materially; the large 
manufacturer now goes to the farmer 
direct and has made him realize that 
the quality of the crop is even of 
_greater concern than the price. 
| (Continued on page 2, column 3) 
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“*“WHEE!-WE. AIN’T NEVER COMIN’ DOWN!” 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


By Acnes Reppiier 


Note—In this article Miss Repplier goes right to the heart of the subject of the 
relation that Business and the business man bears to Government and Society, and she 
does it in a masterly way. We esteem it a notable contribution. 


HEN the great Lombard merchant, Dinde Desponde, said to the Duke 
of Burgundy: “Trade, my lord, finds its way everywhere, and rules 


the world,” he spoke the words of wisdom and of truth. Even in the 
fourteenth century, Italy understood what Great Britain learned later on—that 
trade broadens a nation’s experience while it increases her resources, and that it 
feeds her sturdy pride no less than her sturdy sons. It was long the boast of 
London that, after the great fire of 1666, not a single merchant evaded his 
liabilities; and if ever a city had cause for pride, London was that town. Four 
hundred closely built-up acres lay in ruins; but there was not a shopkeeper who 
did not hold his honor too high for defalcation. 

(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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BETTER TIMES 
FOR THE FARMER 


Means Better Times for All 
of Us 


By Forrest Crissey 


OMETIMES I am forced to feel 
S that the business men of the At- 
lantic Seaboard—the bankers, the 
manufacturers and the merchants— 
momentarily forget the farmer and 
their utter dependence upon him. This 
involves particularly the farmer of 
the Middle West, of the great central 
basin of intensive food production. 


At least the figure of the Corn Belt 
farmer is rather remote and shadowy 
to some Eastern business men. That 
is, he is vague and unobtrusive until 
something happens that puts a crimp 
into his buying capacity; then, sud- 
denly he becomes as tangible and ob- 
trusive as a sore thumb. Which is 
precisely what he has been for several 
years of weary waiting for the prices 
of farm products to meet the prices 
of other commodities on a plane of 
reasonable equality and balance. 


And when the farmer gets caught 
under the gate of adversity he is quite 
capable of broadcasting his misery. 
He has, in fact, been very much on 
the air for several sad years—and for 
very good reason. His excuse for 
emitting squalls of pain has been-au- 
thentic and persistent, and he has 
made himself heard distinctly over 
the receiving set of the Eastern busi- 
ness man. And now, at the opening 
of Congress, his wave-length knows no 
interference. He is telling the law- 
makers at Washington the particular 
brand of Farmers’ Painkiller which 
he prefers; the kind of Ready Relief 
which he favors this season. 


From the sound waves coming into 
Washington from the prairies of Iowa 
and Nebraska it might appear that the 
farmer’s condition is more painful 
than at any time since the deflation 
following the war began. There is 
certainly no impediment in his speech; 
not by any poetic license could he be 
accused of being inarticulate! But 
what are the facts? 

It is a wise mother who can always 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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BETTER TIMES FOR THE 
FARMER 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 

tell whether her child’s cries are in- 
spired by actual pain, by disappoint- 
ment or by fear. In the case of the 
Corn Belt states, the wails are un- 
doubtedly inspired by a combination 
of all these causes. Here is the situa- 
tion in brief—much more in brief than 
it will be stated to Congress by Sena- 
tor Norris of Nebraska or Senator 
Cummins of Iowa or any Represen- 
tative from either of those states. 

Quite a considerable number of 
banks in those states have had to close 
during the crop season which might 
have made the grade if the expected 
high prices for corn had materialized. 
But they didn’t. They fell far short 

-xpectations—hence the sounds of 
lisappointment. It is natural to infer 
inat the present crop situation is re- 
sponsible for the troubles of Iowa and 
Nebraska banks. This inference is not 
warranted. The situation may be 
sketched in a sentence: the miracle of 
a huge corn crop in those states sal- 
able for cash at extreme high prices 
might have saved the collapse of cer- 
tain Corn Belt banks—but the bank- 
ing trouble originated in the feverish 
land speculation, inspired by war 
prices for farm products, which ob- 
tained in the corn states just before 
the big agricultural slump of 1920-21. 

In other words, only half of the 
desired economic miracle happened in 
the Corn Belt states beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River; the big crop, yes; but 
not a price for corn having a strong 
family resemblance to the war-time 
quotation. In other words, as Senator 
Cummins might put it, the enacting 
clause of a perfect combination was 
stricken out and the measure failed. 
Whether this sad result was an “act 
of God” or of the Wall Street inter- 
ests is a matter on which there is a 
division of opinion in the delegations 
in Congress from those states. 

But there is no division of opinion 
as to pangs of disappointment felt 
inside the Corn Belt. As a matter of 
fact, the situation easily could be 
much worse than it is. Farmers in 
the corn states have been “coming 
back” steadily. As they express it, 
they have been “paying out.” 

The most obvious proof of this is to 
be found in the collection conditions 
as they are encountered in the big 
corn territory by the manufacturers 
of agricultural implements. There is 
not a factor of genuine discourage- 
ment to be found in the situation. 
Collections, business now in hand and 
business in sight for 1926 all give. a 
feeling of comfortable assurance to the 
makers of agricultural implements— 
who have long had a substantial help- 
ing of consolation coming to them. 
They would have rejoiced with the 


farmer over the miracle of a big crop 
at top prices—but the fact that good 
yields have prevailed where most 
needed and that the price does not 
prohibit a profit, leaves a healthy and 
encouraging situation in spite of dis- 
appointment. 

There is one peculiarity of the corn 
crop which is not always visualized 
by those who do not come into visual 
contact with it: More often than not 
it walks to market instead of rides. 
In other words, it goes on the hoof in 
the form of hogs and cattle to which 
it has been fed. This slower or de- 
layed movement to market often has 
its distinct advantages as compared, 
for example, with the more mercurial 
movement of wheat. 

According to the views of bankers, 
whose outlook should be as broad and 
clear as any in the country, there is 
an advantage of this sort in the pres- 
ent situation in the corn states. In 
other words, farmers feeding corn to 
hogs and cattle seem reasonably sure 
of marketing their crop at a fair price 
in this form. In Iowa, for example, 
about 85 per cent of the corn crop is 
marketed on the hoof. 

An observant Eastern banker lately 
remarked to me: “While every manu- 
facturer, merchant and banker knows, 
in theory, that the farmer must thrive 
before the city man can prosper, I’m 
afraid that he doesn’t believe it more 
than half the time. There are liter- 
ally millions of business men who do 
not see an ear of corn from one year’s 
end to the other. Is it any wonder 
that they sometimes fail to appreciate 
what the farmer means to American 
business; that he is the very founda- 
tion of it and that the rest of us are 
bound to go up or down with him?” 

“They would,” I responded, “never 
forget the farmer or fail to appre- 
ciate his importance as a buyer if they 
could have an experience similar to 
that which I enjoyed several years 
ago.” 

The General Manager of a big 
“Granger” railroad system sweeping 
the richest sections of the Corn Belt 
sent me a hurried invitation to take a 
trip with him in his official car. At 
that time the corn crop occupied my 
thought about as much as the Lotus 
crop of the Nile. And the biggest 
farmer in the state then looked in- 
significant to me by comparison with 
the meanest and poorest city editor 
who ever held down a desk. This 
General Manager of a big railroad 
system was a giant in importance as 
I saw him then. 

The first stop out on the line the 
porter of the official car rushed into 
the station and returned with a sheaf 
of telegrams which the “Old Man” 
read with feverish avidity. 

“Looks bad for the corn crop,” he 
declared, “but we'll know the worst 
before we reach the end of this run.” 


He must have read the betraying 
blankness of my face, for he added: 

“Young man, perhaps you don’t 
realize what the difference between a 
good corn crop and a failure means 
to this country. Well; it means that 
if the crop in the territory which this 
road serves is poor instead of good 
T’ll have to let about 30,000 men out 
of jobs. That’s just for this line 
only.” 

Later in that trip this man, who 
later became the president of one of 
America’s greatest railroad systems, 
talked to me about the American 
farmer in terms I never forgot. 

“He may not look like much to you, 
individually; but take off your hat 
to him, for, collectively, he is the foun- 
dation of the country and of the coun- 
try’s business. When he’s spending 
we're all spending and when he’s not 
buying the rest of us are going to be 
out of the market and carefully count- 
ing our small change mighty soon.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CIGAR 
MANUFACTURER 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 

Having followed the policy of rais- 
ing tobacco at a price for so many 
years, it is hardly to be expected that 
the farmer can about-face without 
help and advice, and the cigar manu- 
facturer, aided by State and Federal 
Governments, as well as Educational 
Institutions, is furnishing this help 
and advice. 

Rotation of crops has an impor- 
tant bearing on tobacco quality. Cer- 
tain forms of salt contained in some 
commercial fertilizer, while necessary 
in the growing of some crops, is a 
deadly enemy of tobacco and it is 
highly important that a tobacco crop 
should not be raised immediately after 
such crops. 

Soil analysts will be available at all 
times to aid farmers in determining 
the fitness of soil for tobacco raising. 
In addition, the farmer is being aided 
in the selection of seed, in the culti- 
vation of the soil; he is being directed 
as to the proper kind of fertilizer to 
be used; he is being taught the proper 
care of the growing crop, particularly 
with regard to topping and suckering. 

Undoubtedly, failure of the cigar in- 
dustry to grow faster has been, to a 
very large extent, caused by lack of 
attention to the growing crop of cigar 
type tobaccos. With the scientific 
principles now being applied to cigar 
tobacco, steady improvement in cigar 
quality is assured. The poor cigar 
will be almost eliminated and the 
smoker’s preferred brand will be 
much more uniform in taste and char- 
acter than ever before. 

Not only is it vitally necessary to 
analyze the soil to insure a proper 
rotation of crop and so on, but selec- 


tion must be carefully made when to- 
bacco is harvested. It is impossible — 
for all leaves on the stalk to come to — 
ripeness at the same time. The top 
leaves, the last to grow, are under- ; 
ripe; they are blackish green in color, — 
rank in taste, and make heavy, bitter 
smoking. The bottom, or sand leaves, 
first to grow, are over-ripe; they 
never cure properly and would make 
poor smoking. The middle leaves, 
containing the ripe tobacco, make the 
best cigars and should be separated 
from the undesirable portion of the — 
stalk. 

The increased cost of raising better | 
tobacco is being offset by mass pro-— 
duction, made possible through cigar 
machinery now in use in many plants. — 
Distribution of brands is steadily 
being widened and already some 
brands are well known to smokers in : 
every city, town and hamlet in the | 
United States. 

It appears quite evident that the 
cigar industry has put aside its in-— 
fant clothes and is rapidly taking its | 
place alongside of the many ee 


secant 


great American industries. 


THE FIRST OF THE YEAR 


This is statement time. Financial — 
statements will now be coming in fast 
showing the results of another year’s 
business. Undoubtedly some will show | 
good profits, some fair profits and 
some losses. It would be a very ex- | 
ceptional year that would show every- 
one making profits, but if a com- 
posite picture of these statements — 
could be made, coming as they do 
from practically every line of busi-_ 
ness, they would afford a good reflec- 
tion of the year 1925. | 

Sometimes we have come across a 
case where really too much attention © 
is given to detail in accountancy, but, 3 
on the whole, of late years there has 
been a vast improvement in the ac- 
countancy of our business concerns, 
and that applies also to cost account-_ 
ing. Our business men today have, on 
the whole, a far better grasp on their 
affairs than they ever had, due to im- 
proved clerical methods. We have, 
however, come across cases from time 
to time where there has been a sad 
lack of budgetary information. Finan- 
cial programs should be carefully — 
planned and provided for through a 
proper budgeting of income and ex- 
penses. The Government has set an ex- 
ample in the operation of its budget, 
which shows very gratifying results. 

The financial handling of a business 
may be just as important as the mer- 
chandising end of it. Through the 
financial statements that come into 
the bank, we can glimpse much that 
would be unseen or undetected with- 
out the comparison that these finan- 
cial statements afford. 
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fHE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 


The history of trade has been a trifle 
amped, because the history of con- 
ests and the history of governments 
ave filled up the historian’s pages; 
ut back of the conquests and back 
f the governments stood ever and al- 
ays the supporting wall of industry. 
t was the English merchants, not the 
reat English Queen, who fitted out a 
orce and sent it at their own expense 
» help the revolting Netherlands in 
aeir despairing struggle with Spain. 


forris, who raised on his own promis- 
ory notes over a million dollars with 
hich to feed and clothe Washing- 
on’s needy army. It was the un- 
aunted courage of the British mer- 
jant marine that saved England 
‘om a blockade in the great war. And 

was a little group of American 
anufacturers who, only a few months 
go, asked the rampant American 
enators to consider more lenient, and 
ierefore more practicable, terms in 
se settlement of Europe’s debts to 
ie United States. For generosity, as 
‘ell as for justice, we must turn to 
ie records of trade. 


'The conditions of American life are 
tgely determined by the American 
usiness man. In emergencies he must 
*t, and act with speed and judgment. 
i easier days, which yet are none too 
ssy, he must make possible the com- 
on ways of living. Sheer necessi- 
*s and foolish frills come from his 


t was an American merchant, Robert - 


distributing hand. Huxley said that 
the professional man is one who ap- 
plies science and education to meeting 
the wants of men. This is what the 
business man does along other, but no 
less essential, lines. The wants of men 
are as the sands of the sea, and they 
must be met on terms profitable alike 
to buyer and to seller. The headlines 
of a recent editorial in a weekly paper 
ran thus: “Is there a sound way to 
make customers want to buy?” As 
though there were any possible way, 
sound or unsound, to prevent cus- 
tomers from wanting to buy. They 
may be unable to buy (a great many 
well-disposed customers are in this 
predicament) ; but they want to none 
the less, and they never wanted to 
more than they do now. If we may 
believe the old adage, money has always 
burned a hole in the pocket; but today 
it burns out the pockets themselves. 
To its other amiable qualities it adds 
the charm of the transient. 

Business statesmanship is a great 
asset to a nation which is handling the 
biggest business interests of the 
world. There is a wide reach be- 
tween the simplicities of banking 
(which was little more than money 
lending) in the days when the first 
Lombard Jews brought their wealth 
and their keen wits to London, and 
the complex system which now rules 
and regulates the finances of civiliza- 
tion. Credit is the life blood of com- 
merce, nourishing and sustaining all 
classes of citizens. The administration 
of credit is a task too vast for meas- 
urement, and the administrators rule 
the social system under which we live 
in something akin to security. To 
compare the measured and orderly 
processes of banking and of trade 
with the befuddled extravagance of 
State and Federal legislation is to un- 
derstand once and for all the dangers 
of governmental control. 

The more business can be let alone, 
the better it does its work. For the 
matter of that, the more men can be 
let alone, the better they run their 
lives. “Freedom in the blood, and a 
long tradition of common sense in the 
mind.” There is the best recipe for 
citizenship. The reformers who see 
in paternalism the remedy for all ills 
would fetter us socially and finan- 
cially. Their faith in leading-strings 
is based upon the assumption that—so 
led—we shall come to no harm. The 
fact that we do not get anywhere gives 
them no concern. Individualism is the 
keynote of business as it is the key- 
note of all effort and of all progress. 
It is essential to creative work, and 
it is essential to man’s desire to work. 
He is part of a whole; but he is also 
a vigorous entity, pushed forward by 
his own needs and aspirations. 

It took England a long time to learn 
to let business look after itself. She 
was much given to passing laws for its 


restraint and encouragement—laws as 
absurd as any upon the statute books 
of nations. The retention of Friday 
as a fish day after the Reformation, 
which was designed for the benefit of 
the fisheries. The compulsion to bury 
the dead in woolen shrouds, which was 
designed for the benefit of the wool- 
growers. England knew then, as we 
know now, that the welfare of a nation 
depends on the welfare of its indus- 
tries; and she learned later what we 
are learning now—that the economic 
blundering of a government does more 
to destroy such welfare than the in- 
dividual and highly instructive blun- 
dering of private citizens. When 
President Coolidge intimated to the 
New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce that he thought business could 
now worry along without Federal in- 
tervention, he struck a note of su- 
preme common sense which reached 
the altitude of wisdom. 


Mr. Hoover’s phrase, “constructive ° 


self-government in business,” indi- 
cates his agreement with the Presi- 
dent. No one has known better than 
Mr. Hoover how to co-operate with 
business instead of interfering with 
it, and how to save it from being 
hampered too heavily by the solicit- 
ous oversight of Federal bureaus and 
departments. The saving he reports 
of $500,000,000 to the American busi- 
ness world is the best possible guar- 
antee of his methods; and he paves 
the way for the request of Senator 
William H. Butler, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, that 
the Government should credit the busi- 
ness men of the United States with 
common honesty and reasonably good 
intentions, and that it should decrease 
rather than multiply its supervising 
agencies. The work of such agencies 
is apt to be negative and inhibitory 
rather than stimulating and helpful. 
They create hostility because they are 
prone to prejudice. “Without fair- 
mindedness,” says Voltaire, “there is 
nothing.” 

Business and business men, being 
dependent upon law and order, have 
always stood as a bulwark against 
those sudden and violent changes 
which are started by the well-inten- 
tioned, and play into the hands of 
tyrants. Small tradesmen were anath- 
ema to Soviet Russia. She permitted 
her aristocrats to escape, and her in- 
telligentsia to die peacefully of star- 
vation. The class she warred with 
was the bourgeoisie. Revolutionary 
France was ostensibly the Nemesis of 
the aristocracy, which stood in need 
of chastening. But the lists of the 
condemned in Paris, during the Reign 
of Terror, are congested with the 
names of shopkeepers, barbers, wine- 
sellers, manufacturers and clerks, men 
and women who never had a chance to 
even serve the aristocrats in the whole 
course of their lives, but who were 


guillotined because of their ineradi- 
cable preference for security. 

Santayana says that the test of 
American education is not whether it 
produces enlightenment, but whether 
it produces competence and public 
well-being. This is a just and fair 
criticism. Enlightenment is, and has 
always been, the possession of the few. 
Competence and public well-being 
spell content for the many. President 
Wilson said that America was made 
for the ordinary man, and there were 
those who demurred at his dictum; 
but without narrowing the designs of 
Providence to this extent, we know 
that America produces the environ- 
ment in which the ordinary man 
thrives best, and is of greatest service 
to the State. He wants more than he 
has ever wanted before. He spends 
freely, and he gives freely. His stand- 
ard of living is a decent one. Com- 
fort is his quest, and education is his 
hobby. If the ordinary man be poor, 
he is none the less determined to keep 
his children at school as long as they 
can extract anything useful from the 
schooling. If the ordinary man grows 
rich, and enters the class of the ex- 
traordinary, he begins at once his long 
career of endowing educational insti- 
tutions. An incredible number of 
schools and colleges all over the coun- 
try are asking for a still more incred- 
ible number of new laboratories, new 
libraries, new gymnasiums, new audi- 
toriums, new dormitories—and the 
business man is kept at work provid- 
ing these indulgences with a patient 
prodigality that has no equal on the 
earth. 

So trade “rules the world,” because 
it serves the world. Credit rests on 
it as on a sure foundation, and lends 
it in return its powerful aid. Mr. 
Glenn Frank has compressed into 
three short lines the whole duty and 
the whole value of business to civili- 
zation. Efficiency in the production 
of wealth. Justice in the distribution 
of wealth. Wisdom in the consump- 
tion of wealth. These rules comprise 
the book of business righteousness. 


— 
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PHILADELPHIA 
THEN AND NOW 


A Quarter Century of Progress 


HILADELPHIA after the year 
1900 had rounded the Victorian 
century saw the New Year in with a 
special celebration to mark the dawn 
of the twentieth century. The First, 
Second, Third and Sixth Regiments 
were mobilized, the City Hall and In- 
dependence Hall were brilliant cen- 
ters of illumination and salutation, 
and the Mummers’ Parade saw a par- 
ticularly gorgeous turnout of kings 
and emperors such as no Durbar or 
coronation pageant ever saw. 
Controller’s annual statement 
ary. 7,.1901) showed that the 
ys annual revenues were $33,000,- 
000, including $5,500,000 from loans, 
and the total expenditures were $30,- 
628,246. In the course of the past 
year $3,000,000 had been added to the 
debt. 

Contrast that with our city budget 
for 1926, which comes to $73,733,063— 
the precise amount of the estimated 
tax revenue for 1926. 

The growth of the cost of running 
the big business of the city does not 
mean a prodigal diffusion of the tax- 
payers’ cumulative contributions. It 
means that in twenty-five years we 
have crossed the Great Divide between 
a large city and a metropolis, with 
every metropolitan problem of urban 
and suburban development, including 
subways, railways and even airways. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad in 1901 
saw the trend of the times, the need 
of added transportation facilities for 
the city to be, and on March 26 it 
increased its capital stock by $100,- 
000,000. 

Bills were introduced in Select 
Council June 10, 1901, providing for 
the building of elevated railroads in 
Market Street, Lancaster Avenue, 
Woodland Avenue, Belmont Avenue, 
Passyunk Avenue, Ninth Street, Ridge 
Avenue, Germantown Avenue, Front 
Street, Frankford Avenue; for a sub- 
way and surface road on Broad 
Street; for surface lines in various 
parts of the city. John Wanamaker 
offered $2,500,000 for the franchises 
given without cost, but his offer was 
disregarded. 

In August the Board of Revision of 
Taxes gave the assessed valuation of 
taxable property for the coming year 
(1902) as $889,367,860, a gain of 
$6,397,060 over 1901. By 1924 the 
assessed valuation of our realty alone 
had reached $2,630,333,197. We are 
now at about $2,750,000,000. 

The population of the city in 1900 
was 1,293,000. 

Its foreign trade (1901) was some- 


what over $100,000,000. The carpet 
production came to $22,000,000, our 
clothing manufactures were valued at 
$20,000,000, we made boats and shoes 
worth $16,000,000. We had (in 1900) 
total banking resources (National 
Banks, State Banks, Savings Banks 
and Trust Companies) amounting to 
$584,000,000. The total number of 
buildings was 258,685. We had 246 
school buildings owned by the city. 
The property was valued at $15,000,- 
000, and there were 153,000 pupils. 
The yearly maintenance of the schools 
cost $3,700,000, of which teachers’ 
salaries came to $2,449,000. The 
average salary in the higher schools 
was $1336, and in the lower schools 
the starvation wage of $694 was paid. 

We had then 856% miles of paved 
streets, of which 19342 were macadam- 
ized. There were 430 miles of unpaved 
roads in the city limits. The longest 
thoroughfare was 12 miles in length. 
There were 84412 miles of sewers, 
1302 miles of water mains. 


We used per capita 200 gallons of 
water a day, and we rejoiced in the 
possession of 20,500 gas lamps. But 
we also had 13,314 gasoline lamps, 
and were proud of 8556 “electric arc 
street lamps.” The river frontage was 
33% miles, and within Philadelphia 
proper there were 925 miles of rail- 
roads of all types. This mileage in- 
cluded 405 miles of electric railways. 


The building and loan associations, 
numbering 450, were custodians of in- 
vested funds to the amount of $49,- 
000,000. We had 11 transatlantic 
steamship lines (this does not mean 
passenger lines). There were 817 fire- 
men and 2592 policemen. The normal 
mortality per 1000 per year was 20.76. 


Let us turn the page to 1926. Our 
population has now expanded to over 
2,100,000. We have 430,242 buildings, 
of which 410,136 are dwellings, 6875 
are shops and factories, 794 are of- 
fice buildings, 1004 are churches. 
(There were but 773 churches in 
1901.) 

The annual product of our textile 
industries alone has risen to more 
than $455,000,000, while our metal 
products approximate $274,000,000 and 
our chemical output comes to more 
than $160,000,000. (Compare that with 
a total yearly production in all lines 
of about $600,000,000 in 1901.) 

We refine sugar to a value of about 
$115,000,000. Our publishing products 
add another $100,000,000, and our 
woolen and worsted goods now reach 
a valuation of about $90,000,000. 

The sum of these items, to say noth- 
ing of the rest of a long catalogue, 
gives us double the valuation for our 
yearly production of 1901. 

We now have 277,859 pupils at 
school — nearly twice the former 
figure. Instead of the 3549 teachers 
of 1901 we have 7227, in 371 buildings. 


We have total banking resources of 
over $2,100,000,000—nearly four times 
our banking resources in 1900. There 
are (in 1924) 3343 building associa- 
tions, with estimated assets of $570,- 
000,000, a gain of over 1000 per cent. 
So much for Quaker thrift. 


Whereas in 1901 our exports came 
to $48,241,016, ten recent months ex- 
ceeded this figure (which was for a 
whole year), with a total of $87,- 
450,270. 


We now have 4200 patrolmen under 
the Department of Public Safety. Our 
street railways carry nearly 1,000,- 
000,000 passengers in a year and em- 
ploy over 6700 persons. 


We have 38,302 gas street lamps, 
10,350 gasoline street lamps, 19,116 
electric street lamps. There are now 
1718 miles of streets. 


Improvements now under way ag- 
gregate over a billion dollars. The 
Broad Street Subway alone will be 
responsible for about a tenth of the 
sum. 


Verily, the new city would be a reve- 
lation to the old-timers who planted 
the infant settlement between the 
rivers, could they return. The mighty 
buildings of many stones and multiple 
occupation make constant changes in 
our silhouetted skyline. Such is the 
upreach and the outreach that only 
the airplane can offer a wholly com- 
prehensive and_ satisfactory vista. 
Growth is not monopolized by any 
particular section. If the central dis- 
trict shows office buildings supplanting 
small houses and stores in many locali- 
ties, the environs reveal the construc- 
tion of rows upon rows of two and 
three story residences placed within 
easy and swift reach of the urban cen- 
ter by all manner of excellent transit 
facilities. No proper survey of the 
difference between Philadelphia of the 
nineteenth and Philadelphia of the 
twentieth century—and what an eco- 
nomic cleavage there is !—could fail to 
take into account the addition to the 
wharfage of the Delaware, which now 
gives us one of the world’s most com- 
modious harbors, with every facility 
for traffic which applied science can 
suggest. Hardly any improvement of 
the quarter century is more striking 
than the present vigorous movement 
for the conservation of all our inland 
waterways, of which the deeper chan- 
nel for the Delaware is so significant 
a part. With a great faith in the 
future Philadelphia is spanning the 
stream with the mightiest of bridges 
and bordering it with the finest of 
piers, confident of the increasing 
awareness of the country and the 
world to what is here. The next 
twenty-five years will go as far ahead 
of 1926 as we are now in advance of 
the relatively primitive yet fundamen- 
tal development of the previous cen- 
tury. 


NOVEL BANKING BUSINESS 
(From a Salisbury Paper) | 
““ DON’T think anything more 
I novel has been seen in Rhodesia 
since regular banking was instituted 
than the operations conducted by the 
Standard Bank (of Umtali) at its 
Penhalonga agency last week. Owing 
to the Imbeza River being in flood, the 
bank’s ‘Lizzie’ bearing the money and 
two officials was unable to make the 
passage of the drift (ford); so, dis- 
embarking on the Umtali side of the 
stream, the officials spread their ware: 
in neat piles on the ground and in 
vited the Penhalongaites who wishec 
to cash checks or make deposits t 
come across and do so. Then ensuec 
a procession of natives fording thi 
stream with cheques or bags of money 
held high overhead to the ‘Bank’ anc 
back again with deposit slips or re 
quired cash. The day’s operation, 
concluded satisfactorily, the official 
returned to town, having given prac 
tical expression to the boast of ‘busi 
ness as usual,’” 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS 


There is, perhaps, no better inde 
of the thrift of the American peopl 
than the reports of building associe 
tions. The 1925 figures covering th 
operations of these associations a1 
not yet available, but the last figure 
showing the situation in 1924 are ver 
interesting. 


There were nearly 12,000 such at 
sociations in this country with a to 
membership of over eight and a h 
million persons, and total assets nc 
far from $5,000,000,000. The incre 
of assets in that year was over $800 
000,000 and the increase in membe! 
ship 1,351,000. At this rate of ir 
crease there are today over 12,000 
sociations, which are, in a way, sav 
funds or banks, and a membership 
possibly 9,000,000 and total assets 
considerably over $5,000,000,000. 

Pennsylvania stands first, with 
associations, of which there were ov 
3300 in Philadelphia alone. Ohio r 
a close second in point of membe 
and assets, although they have o 
1000 associations in that state. 


The associations in this state a1 
smaller than those in Ohio and th 
also operate somewhat on a differ 
basis. 


Looked upon at one time as mere] 
an incidental channel of public inves 
ment and savings, the building ai 
sociation today has become a treme! 
dous factor in the development of th 
country. Regulatory legislation co 
ering their operations is receivin 
more and more the attention of ou 
legislatures. | 
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BEFORE YOUR EYES 


{ Unique American Achieve- 
ment 


HEN Gilbert Grosvenor, pres- 
ident of The National Geo- 
traphic Society and editor of its 
Yational Geographic Magazine, came 
o Washington in 1899 to assume 
‘harge he found the establishment 
vhere a few hundred local members 
sad carried on their pioneer work con- 
isted of desk space in a room of an 
Id building, a part-time clerk, and an 
mmediate problem was an indebted- 
‘ess of several thousand dollars. 

From the 300 members of 1899 the 

ociety has grown to a million mem- 
vers, whose dues support all its vast 
nnd varied activities. This develop- 
agent is an American achievement 
mique among enterprises of its mag- 
‘itude in being wholly altruistic and 
‘on-commercial—and in making no 
ppeals for financial gifts. “As a 
Jusiness man the society’s policy of 
.upporting its scientific and educa- 
ional work from normal income, 
ather than by requests for special 
ontributions, and ‘drives,’ appeals to 
ae,” writes a member. 
‘The National Geographic Maga- 
ine, which carries to members a 
jonthly cargo of informative text 
ind photographic treasures, has been 
Alled “the most influential educa- 
onal periodical in the world.” It goes 
d every nation, colony or mandatory 
there there is a postal system, albeit 
e vehicles utilized for its ultimate 
elivery to some members include 
amel caravans, reindeer sleds, coolies’ 
acks, and queer watercraft that ply 
isolated islands. 

The unique sponsorship of the so- 
\ety’s expeditions by a million mem- 
rs, instead of their endowment by 
ge or more wealthy individuals, in- 
res also the keen interest of these 
ion member enthusiasts for geog- 
uphy and exploration. 
'They are proud to be partners in 
rojects which yield valuable scien- 
fie data and, through their Geo- 
aphic Magazine, they follow the 
rama of human endeavor, ingenuity, 
(Continued on page 2, column 3) 
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THEREBY SAVING HALF A BILLION A YEAR 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 


By Forrest Crissey 


Note—Last month Miss Agnes Repplier gave us a masterpiece on the American 
business man—so the article herewith presented is quite in order and especially inter- 
esting in the contrast it affords of the two types. 

HE outstanding trait of the American farmer is his sturdy individualism. 

He is, in fact, the most incorrigible individualist which this country has 
produced. The “modern” young woman who has gone to Greenwich Village 
to develop self-expression and individuality has nothing on the typical Ameri- 
can farmer when it comes to doing his own thinking and going his way. 

Reasons for the existence of this individualistic attitude of the farmer 
are not far to seek. From the days of the Pilgrim Fathers down to 1926 his 
physical situation has made this attitude of mind virtually inevitable; with his 
family he has lived alone, worked alone and thought alone. : 

Again there is something in the ownership of productive land and in pro- 

(Continued on page 4, column 1) 


WHAT SIMPLIFIED 
PRACTICE MEANS 
TO BUSINESS 


Lower Costs and Stabilization 


Br Bebe Patesr 
Division of Simplified Practice 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
“6 HE high standards of living en- 
joyed by the American people,” 
said Secretary Hoover in his annual 
report, “are the result of steadily 
mounting per capita productivity. 
There is only one way to further ad- 
vance these standards, and that is by 
improved methods and processes, by 
the elimination of waste in materials 
and motion in our production and dis- 
tribution system. Just as twenty 
years ago we undertook nation-wide 
conservation of our natural resources, 
so we must today even more vigor- 
ously sustain this campaign of better 
nation-wide utilization of our indus- 
trial resources and effort. More es- 
pecially is this the case in view of the 
many complex forces which have 
arisen from the war, and particularly 
the difficulty of maintaining our situa- 
tion as against the competition of a 
world of lower standards overseas.” 
Wastes in commerce and industry 
fall into a number of classes. While 
they are of immediate interest to the 
manufacturing and business commu- 
nity, the general public has an inter- 
est greater than either. 


Manufacturers and business men, 
forced to look into their businesses 
more intensively than ever before for 
opportunities to cut down costs and 
yet maintain for themselves a fair 
profit, are finding that a prolific 
source of waste is too much variety. 
A surprising proportion of this vari- 
ety is made up of slight dimensional 
differences, of models and types which 
are not markedly dissimilar, but 
which were originated in an effort to 
be “just a little different.” Variety 
may be the spice of life, but the ef- 
fort to maintain variety has placed a 
burden on manufacturer and distribu- 
tor. The result has been that many 
of these “different” articles are so 
slow-moving, or are of such meaning- 

(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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WHAT SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 
MEANS TO BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
less differences that they soon become 
“frozen investment,” which funds do 
not serve a useful purpose, and for 
whose idleness someone has to pay. 

To the manufacturer the added ex- 
pense has come through big stocks of 
raw materials or finished products, 
seasonal operation with its draw- 
backs of limited output and high labor 
turnover, handicapped service to the 
consumer, and costs which he knew 
were excessive. Introduction of new 
models by rival manufacturers and 
efforts to provide novelties, together 
with present evils from inherited 
variety, have made the vicious circle 
in ever-widening one. 

To the distributor this burden has 
come through needlessly large stocks 
in an effort to carry “full lines,” tying 
up capital and big storage spaces and 
creating expenses which have often 
lowered the profits to the disappear- 
ing point. 

All of these costs have been passed 
on to the consumer because, for every 
loss taken on these slow-moving items, 
the expense has been spread over the 
cost of the more active ones. 

One of the remedies for this condi- 
tion is being found in simplified prac- 
tice, the reduction by group action of 
excess variety, the cutting loose of 
“dead wood,” which has grown up in 
an industry through custom or tradi- 
tion. While simplification of variety 
may be undertaken by the individual 
manufacturer, group action of manu- 
facturers, distributors and consumers 
makes a much broader attack on ex- 
cess variety possible, and makes for 
more effective adherence to the 
program. 

Although not called by that name, 
simplified practice as a policy was 
brought into use by the War Indus- 
tries Board, Conservation Division, to 
save materials, manpower and money. 
This was done by regulatory power. 
The advantages were so great that 
many companies and individuals did 
not revert to their former variety. 
Others allowed old practices to creep 
back in. 

Approaching the elimination of 
wastes arising from excess variety 
through an avenue of co-operation 
rather than regulation, Secretary 
Hoover, soon after taking charge of 
the Department of Commerce, set up 
a Division of Simplified Practice. 
This division was charged with help- 
ing any industry to make a careful 
analysis of facts as to production and 
variety, and with bringing together 
the manufacturing, distributing and 
consuming groups of an _ industry. 
Such a procedure is adhered to today, 
and the groups themselves take such 
action as they themselves deem to be 


of mutual benefit. No police powers 
or inquisitorial authority was given 
to this division. It has had first to 
carry on an educational work to show 
the different industries the advantage 
of concerted action. It has then co- 
operated with these groups in bring- 
ing forth a program in which all 
interests would be protected. 

Safeguards were also set up to per- 
mit of the fullest development of in- 
dividual initiative and invention as 
well as the changing trends of busi- 
ness by providing that simplifications 
adopted with the co-operation of the 
division should be in force for a defi- 
nite period; and that at the end of 
such period there should be a revision 
program, developed by a standing 
committee representative of all fac- 
tors in the industry, or through an- 
other general conference of producers, 
distributors and users. 

To have such a program promul- 
gated as a part of the elimination of 
waste program of the Department of 
Commerce it was necessary for 80 per 
cent by volume of makers, distribu- 
tors and users to formally accept the 
recommendations, and to use their 
best efforts to have the recommenda- 
tions adhered to. This does not 
necessarily mean a refusal to make an 
item which may not be on the “recog- 
nized list.” But it does give the manu- 
facturer and distributors the oppor- 
tunity of placing such a specialty in 
its own class as to expense. 

The percentages of reduction of 
variety have been startling. Witness 
the application of simplified practice 
in the building and construction field. 
With the co-operation of the division, 
common and face brick were reduced 
from 44 sizes to 1 and from 75 sizes 
to 2, respectively; builders’ hardware 
was reduced 71 per cent in finishes 
and 26 per cent in the thousands of 
catalogued items; metal lath from 
125 varieties to 24; slate, concrete 
building units, sand, lime, brick, eaves 
trough and conductor pipe, sheet 
steel and terne plate for roofing, 
range boilers and hot-water storage 
tanks and an array of other items of 
material. The soft wood lumber in- 
dustry, after spending years in trying 
to work out its own problem, was 
able, through the co-operation of the 
division, to adopt a program elimi- 
nating 60 per cent of the number of 
yard lumber items. Group action in 
the steel reinforcing bar industry led 
to reduction from 44 sizes (cross sec- 
tion areas) to 11. This action alone 
is estimated to have released $4,500,- 
000 formerly tied up in the stock piles 
of mills and distributors of steel 
reinforcing bars. 

Eight groups have -estimated that 
their annual savings due to simplified 
practice amount to $293,000,000; and 
not a single group of the fifty or more 
who have adopted simplified practice 


programs have failed to report sav- 
ings of one sort or another—material, 
stability of operation, decreased in- 
ventory, greater productivity with 
fewer men, lower operation costs, bet- 
ter stock control or other economies. 
One manufacturer reported that 
simplified practice had saved his firm 
from having to build and equip an 
additional mill. 

In spite of all this progress the 
American Engineering Council, the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
other organizations have indicated to 
the division that there are similar 
opportunities to reduce excess variety 
in several thousand other commodi- 
ties. 

Great impetus is being given to the 
movement through the formation of 
representative committees in each 
state which will co-operate in surveys 
and to induce more industrial groups 
and commercial bodies to take this 
step. California, Maryland and Mas- 
sachusetts associations of manufac- 
turers have named committees for 
this co-operative promotional work. 
The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is laying the subject before 
other state manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and the early selection of other 
state committees is indicated. 

One great collateral benefit from 
the simplified practice movement is 
that trade practices are improved, 
because their full effect is presented 
in its proper perspective as the result 
of surveys and conferences. And the 
respective trade groups have been 
placed on a higher level in the esteem 
of the buying public. 


THE WORLD BEFORE 
YOUR EYES 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
resourcefulness, when MacMillan flies 
out with United States Navy aviators 
to frozen areas the eye of man never 
before beheld, or Joseph Rock gathers 
strange new plants and flowers in the 
little-known heart of China, while 
bandits nightly bombard his sleeping 
quarters, or Robert F. Griggs follows 
a pillar of smoke into an inferno val- 
ley of hissing fumaroles and cauldron 
fissures in Alaska, or Willis T. Lee 
plunges in the age-old darkness of 
caverns in the Southwest never before 
penetrated by human being or ray of 
light. 

It is not only with exploring new 
places, peoples and phenomena that 
the society is concerned, but also with 
the changing panorama of human geog- 
raphy in our civilized world, among 
our national business neighbors. 

“Geography is a subject of lifelong 
value and interest,” says Dr. Grosve- 


nor in a recent letter to members. 
“The more a man broadens his work- — 
ing contacts, the more he expands hig 
business, the more he travels, the more 

he buys, or sells, reads, and mingles — 
with people; the more he needs geog- 
raphy.” 

A fundamental policy of the Geo- — 
graphic’s treatment of all subjects is 
avoidance of the ephemeral, the exotic, — 
or the faddish, consequently its illus-_ 
trated articles stand the time test as 
comprehensive surveys of a locality, a. 
survey that rounds out the text with 
photographs that frequently are more 
informative than hundreds of words, — 
and also with up-to-date maps when 
necessary. 

It is this policy that results in the 
Geographic being the most frequently. 
bound of any periodical—and the con- | 
tinual use in university, business, and” 
home libraries for fact finding and 
special reading. The cumulative in-| 
dex, listing all the magazine’s map, 
pictorial and text material from 1899. 
through 1925 (to be ready early in 
January) makes these bound volumes 
a completely accessible encyclopedia 
of geographic and economic informa- 
tion. | 

The society sends into every conti- 
nent and to the islands of every sea,, 
in addition to its scientific expeditions, 
photographers to make surveys which 
portray the typical, curious, distinc- 
tive phases of life and landscape of 
remote, little-visited regions. 


As a result of this steady, pains- 
taking and often adventurous work of 
years, the society has accumulated a 
library of unpublished photographs 
with which to illustrate articles on 
every area of the earth, and also spe- 
cial studies of many variations of bird, 
fish and animal life and vegetation. | 


Whenever a country, a principality, 
or a people emerges into the ever- 
broadening current of world interest, 
the society not only is provided with 
essential, interesting data about that 
region, but also has a variety of photo- 
graphs to illustrate an article about it. 


The beautiful color series which now 
illustrate practically every issue of 
the Geographic represent an achieve- 
ment in color illustration which has 
marked an advance in photographic 
science, for they convey not mer y 
the impression of an artist, but the 
actual tints and shades of coloring 0 
the subject under consideration wi 
exact fidelity and thus are of 
culiar service in the recording 
dissemination of geographic knowl- 
edge. a. 

In its series of state surveys of 
American commonwealths the society 
is undertaking a new, intensive re- 
search which promises to be of uniq e 
value and which is a source of justi 
fiable pride among members as thei 
States are treated, 
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A WALK UP OLD 
CHESTNUT STREET 


By Cuas. J. CoHen 


NoTE—In some cases it has been impos- 
sible to indicate the present location of 
the old numbers, but their approximate 
situation can be ascertained from the 
context of this interesting article. 


E WILL now look at the early 

history of the neighborhood 
‘and follow the development of Chest- 
‘nut Street with a brief reference to 
fits many residents and their various 
vactivities. 

Old No. 96 and upward. The sec- 
tion was laid out as a garden by 
(William Clarke, who had his residence 
on the lawn on Chestnut just above 
(Third. The creek was crossed by 
‘bridges upon the site of the present 
Girard National Bank. There were 
two frame shanties, and after their 
destruction by fire in 1794 the First 
Bank of the United States was 
erected. In this year Clarke’s Hall 
was rented by James Logan for Wil- 
liam Penn and into it the son of the 
‘brave founder of the State moved, 
and there with the rollicking young 
‘Governor Evans and his friends 
bachelors’ hall was kept in lively style. 

A prominent tenant in No. 96 was 
J. Francis, lottery broker, whose ad- 
vertisement appeared as follows: _ 
“Buy a share in this lottery which is 
nearly done drawing; 

You may then sing that the prizes 

are forthcoming. 
Dance, laugh and caper all the rest 
of your life 


Whether single or married, maid, 
widow or wife, 

But to Francis you must come with- 
out doubt or surmises 

For all the world knows he only sells 
the high prizes.” 


In the spring of 1836 three New 
York printers, Swain, Abell and Sim- 
mons, came to Philadelphia for the 
purpose of starting a penny news- 
paper; the idea was a new one, but 
the three journeymen were full of 
enterprise, energy and industry. They 
established the Public Ledger. 

West of this corner building, upon 
the site of the Clarke Garden, Andrew 
Hamilton, Attorney-General, dwelt 
for some time. After him it was oc- 
cupied by Israel Pemberton, whose 
descendants have preserved many 
stories of the quartering of the British 
upon different members of the family, 
for the soldiers eagerly devoured all 
their stores of dried beef and other 
provisions. In 1845 this was also the 
office of the Saturday Evening Post, 
a paper recently revived, attaining a 
success without a parallel. 


No. 104 in 1850 was occupied by 
Charles Oakford, a noted dealer in 
hats and caps; he was as well known 
as a jolly boon companion as a busi- 
ness man; was a capital narrator, told 
a humorous story with skill and 
gusto; in 1858 James B. Chandler, a 
book and job printer, was the occu- 
pant of the upper floors, remaining in 
business until a comparatively recent 
period and attaining a great age; in 
days before elevators were known the 
best people in town would mount sev- 
eral flights of steep stairs to place 
their orders for printing. 


Old No. 108—New No. $12. From 
1791 to 1817 there lived here Miss 
Sarah Wistar, gentle-woman; 1823, 
Moses Thomas, book-seller; 1843, 
Hogan & Adamson, blank book manu- 
facturers; 1858, George D. Parish, 
importer of British dry goods. Miss 
Sarah Wistar was a maiden lady and 
a niece of the late Dr. Caspar Wistar. 


Here also in the fifties William H. 
Maurice carried on his stationery 
business; he was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Edwin Forrest, the “Ameri- 
can Tragedian.” He originated what 
was termed at that time the “gift- 
book” store, the plan being to sell a 
book listed at $1.00 for that sum and 
to give the purchaser a gift, the value 
of which was decided by lot; the gifts 
ranging from the simplest article of 
imitation jewelry to gold watches. 
This system was followed along Chest- 
nut Street for years and was a pro- 


nounced success; since the books were | 


sold at the full retail price; so soon, 
however, as competition arose and the 
publisher’s discount was absorbed by 
the retail dealer, the power of the 
gift ceased to attract. 

No. 316. This building was occu- 


pied by Whitman, confectioner, next 
door being Adams Express, subse- 
quently rented by Magee, the sta- 
tioner. In 1791 Edward Tilghman, 
attorney-at-law, had his office at old 
No. 110; a lawyer of high repute; he 
was a cousin of the Chief Justice of 
the same name, well known in Phila- 
delphia following the Revolution. 
Col. Tench Tilghman, from Philadel- 
phia, went as commandant of an in- 
fantry company during the Revolu- 
tion and in 1776 was aid-de-camp to 
Washington. He conveyed to Con- 
gress the intelligence of the surrender 
of Cornwallis. 

Before modern improvements upon 
the southwest corner of Carpenters’ 
Court at Chestnut Street stood a two- 
story, blue, frame building; then a 
wooden gate leading to the Friends’ 
Schoolhouse, back from Fourth below 
Chestnut; then a small, one-story, 
frame shanty used by the Friendship 
Engine Company for their apparatus. 

Jules Hauel came to the city from 
France in 1838 and in 1844 opened a 
perfumery establishment at old No. 
120, finally moving in 1851 to Chestnut 
above Seventh, an emporium many of 
us can remember. 

The Daily Chronicler, southwest 
corner of Hudson Alley and Chestnut, 
was published as an afternoon paper 
and was the first to introduce local 
items in its columns, but there were 
no reporters, so that when information 
did not come through regular chan- 
nels, the editor and clerks manufac- 
tured what was considered attractive, 
and upon their publication the amaze- 
ment of the average reader was great. 
The paper was printed on a single 
cylinder press, made by Hoe, the first 
to be operated in Philadelphia, its 
novelty attracting a crowd of on-look- 
ers. This section was used for resi- 
dences as well as for business, and 
Mr. Eldridge (a woolen draper) per- 
formed his morning ablutions at the 
pump on the opposite side, since there 
were no private bathtubs in those 
days, and in all sorts of weather he 
could be seen crossing the street in 
shirt and breeches early in the morn- 
ing to have a good wholesome wash. 

Hudson’s Alley (now Orianna 
Street) took its name from William 
Hudson, a prominent citizen residing 
on the alley approaching Chestnut; 
by his will he bequeathed to the city 
the section of ground so that the six- 
teen-foot alley should be opened clear 
to Chestnut for the benefit of the 
public. Notwithstanding it was 
legally named after the donor, it was 
known as Whalebone Alley from the 
fact that a large whalebone for many 
years was fastened upon the house 
upon the western corner, being used 
as a sign when the manufacture of 
whalebone was carried on in one of 
the adjoining buildings. 

At old No. 122 Thomas C. Garrett 
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& Co. dealt in watches and jewelry. 
One of the Garretts became associated 
with Eastwick, who afterward with 
Joseph Harrison went to Russia and 
built the first railways in that coun- 
try. Mr. Philip Garrett was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, an ac- 
tive philanthropist, a member of the 
Philadelphia Engine Company, and 
could be seen as a fireman, with a 
badge upon his broad-brimmed hat 
and wearing knee breeches. He was 
prominent in the development of our 
present system of common school 
education. 

In old No. 126 Mathew Carey, 
printer and publisher, was the most 
noted tenant. He was born in Ire- 
land, apprenticed to a bookseller in 
Dublin, where he developed as a 
writer of pamphlets, the most notable 
being a protest against the oppression 
of the Church, which caused such ex- 
citement in Dublin that he was obliged 
to leave secretly, reaching France, 
where he was introduced to Benjamin 
Franklin, After some years he re- 
turned to his Irish home; was im- 
prisoned in Newgate; upon his libera- 
tion he departed for America, reach- 
ing Philadelphia in 1784 with a small 
sum of money in his pocket, but with 
knowledge and indomitable persever- 
ance. Here he established the Penn- 
syloania Herald, introducing what 
was then a novelty in this country— 
reports in full of the speeches in the 
House of Assembly. In addition he 
was an industrious writer, embracing 
not only political subjects, but philo- 
sophical and esthetic topics of interest 
to the general community. He was a 
bold advocate of the system of uni- 
versal education. 

Old No. 124 In 1818 Mathew 
Carey moved into the building which 
he had purchased in 1812. Henry C. 
Carey succeeded his father, and the 
firm later became Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. To this followed in suc- 
cession Edward L. Carey, then later 
Lea & Blanchard. continued upon 
their own account at the southern end 
of the property. This latter is now 
Lea & Febiger, and the late Henry C. 
Lea, the noted historian and litera- 
teur, was amember. Mr. E. L. Carey 
associated with him Abraham Hart, 
and the firm became Carey & Hart. 
In 1845, on the death of Mr. Carey, 
Hart continued the business (as is 
indicated) in his own name. Mr. Hart 
retired with a fortune and was suc- 
ceeded by Parry & McMillan, Parry 
having been a clerk in the employ of 
the old firm. Upon the dissolution 
Parry became identified with the 
House of Lippincott; he was an au- 
thority on books, having an amazing 
memory for authorship and contents. 

Merchants’ Exchange, Third and 
Walnut. 

Starting place for omnibuses on 
their several routes. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 
ducing the basic necessities of life in 
the way of food and clothing that 
gives the farmer an intuitive sense of 
his own economic independence and 
importance. Of course, this independ- 
ence of those in other callings was 
much more marked in preceding gen- 
erations than at present. In my 
grandmother’s day, for example, this 
economic self-sufficiency of the typical 
farm family was almost as great as 
that of Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island. Her father asked little of 
others; he produced, on his own Ver- 
mont farm, virtually all of the food 
consumed by his family. 


About the only exception to this 
was the “gunpowder” tea which was 
served on social occasions. For coffee 
he used grilled corn from his crib. 
The sweetening for the family was 
sugar made from the maple trees of 
the woodlot. He coopered the buck- 
ets in which the sap was caught, the 
barrels in which it was hauled and the 
casks into which the syrup was poured 
to harden. The family flour was made 
from his own wheat. Can openers had 
not been invented. 


The flock of sheep furnished the 
wool for the heavier clothing of the 
family —its manufacture being a 
household industry. The hum of the 
spinning wheel was the nearest ap- 
proach to instrumental music of which 
that early farm could boast. Linen 
for shirts, tablecloths, sheets and sum- 
mer clothing began in the little home 
flax field and was finished in the loom 
which throbbed the only suggestion of 
jazz then known outside the Negro 
cabins of the South. This farmer was 
his own blacksmith, cooper, carpenter, 
tanner and tinker and, often, his own 
cabinetmaker. 

In short, his dependence upon 
others for the necessities of existence 
was almost unbelievably limited. 
With few exceptions he was sufficient 
unto himself. And this economic self- 
sufficiency was typical of his fellow- 
farmers of his day. His contacts even 
with his farm neighbors were limited 
to an extent that his life would now 
seem to have been one of almost soli- 
tary confinement to a small farm. 
The work of producing raw materials 
of food and clothing and then pa- 
tiently fabricating them into finished 
form for actual use left little time 
for social intercourse, even of the 
most casual sort. 

On the other hand, as the farmer 
of that day went. about his physical 
tasks, he had much time for solitary 
reflection. The result was that he 
produced not only his own food and 
clothing, but his own opinions as well 
—and they were as slowly and as 
patiently produced as the clothing 


which he wore, the tools he used or 
the food he ate. They were not al- 
ways sound, but they were his own, 
relatively uninfluenced by contacts 
with others and utterly untouched by 
what is now known as propaganda. 
And he had to rely upon those self- 
made opinions and decisions as much 
as he did upon the ox-bow, the wagon 
tongue or the plow-beam he had fash- 
ioned with his own hands. Again, his 
self-dependence and his isolation in- 
evitably made him slow to accept the 
opinions of others—rather suspicious 
of them, in fact. 

While the years of America’s mar- 
velous development have wrought a 
continued and increasing modification 
of this extreme self-reliance and indi- 
vidualism, this attitude is the natural 
heritage of the American farmer—de- 
spite the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of American farms are now 
operated by men of foreign birth. 

Rugged individualism is still in- 
herent in the life of the soil. Neither 
the rural mail delivery, the telephone, 
the automobile or the farm radio has 
been able to destroy that individual- 
ism. Today the farmer spends many 
quiet if not solitary hours in his work 
in which he is free to occupy his mind 
with trying to form his own opinions 
of those things which vitally affect his 
own personal interests. His contacts 
with others are still less frequent than 
those of the man in the town or the 
city. Therefore his individualism is 
still relatively pronounced. His in- 
clination to rely upon his own opin- 
ions and to distrust those of others 
may not be as strong as in preceding 
generations of farmers, but it is still 
a conspicuous trait. With this back- 
ground it is not difficult to understand 
why farmers have been slower than 
men in business and industry to grasp 
the benefits of organization, of group 
action, of full co-operation involving 
delegated authority and obedience to 
established rules and_ procedures. 
This pronounced individualist will not 
“stay put” in the machinery of mod- 
ern business organization and co-op- 
erative effort to the extent that the 
city man will do so. In the best of 
faith he may agree to act in concert 
with others on a business program, 
but, before long, his bump of individ- 
ualism gets in the way of concerted 
action and upsets the program. In 
spite of this traditional handicap the 
American farmer has, in the last dec- 
ade or two, made tremendous strides 
in co-operation. 

This began when Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, the beloved “Missionary 
Bishop of American Agriculture,” 
started the great movement of farmer 
education which has resulted in the 
vast county agricultural agent system 
now overspreading America with its 
beneficent network. This great work 
began in the South when cotton was 


virtually the sole crop there and di- 
versified agriculture was unknown. 
The boll weevil was devastating vast 
areas of cotton and still the southern 
farmers continued to put all their 
eggs into the cotton basket. 

Dr. Knapp not only carried the 
gospel of diversified agriculture into 
the cotton fields of Dixie, but along 
with it many other kinds of enlight- 
enment which did as much to lift the 
southern farmer out of slavery to 
ancient agricultural traditions as did 
Abraham Lincoln to liberate the 
Negroes from their bondage. 

This gave the first great impetus to 
farmer co-operation in this country. 
The system which Dr. Knapp started 
spread faster and farther than the 
boll weevil. It leaped Mason and 
Dixon’s line and swept the Northern 
States, developing new forms of serv- 
ice as it continued: farm bureau or- 
ganization, domestic science classes 
for farm women and girls, canning 
clubs, calf clubs, pig clubs and many 
other activities. 

Everyone of these efforts brought 
farmers and their families into closer 
contact, broke down barriers of isola- 
tion, individualism and distrust and 
not only improved production meth- 
ods, but also prepared the way for 
practical co-operation in the collective 
buying of farm supplies, the collective 
selling of farm produce and collec- 
tive farmer action in business negotia- 
tions and legislative representation. 

Today there is scarcely a financial 
or industrial interest in the country 
which is more effectively represented 
in Congress than the farmers. While 
“government by bloc” may not be a 
desirable principle upon which to en- 
act national legislation, the fact re- 
mains that the farmers did not 
originate this device for defeating 
hostile and securing friendly legisla- 
tion; the trick had been worked be- 
fore by other large interests with con- 
siderable success. The farmers simply 
played it in the open without conceal- 
ment. The net result is that probably 
no other interest has a more powerful 
representation in either Congress it- 
self or the “Third House” than has 
the American farmer. 

While this has brought him immense 
material benefits in the form of 
farm relief legislation and protection 
against the enactment of various 
measures the passage of which would 
have been to his great disadvantage, 
this new weapon, forged on the anvil 
of co-operation, has also brought him 
new hazards and perils. 

One of the greatest of these is the 
temptation to believe that all farmer 
ills can be cured by the panacea of 
legislation and that economic laws 
may be defied and frustrated by con- 
gressional enactments. There can be 
no doubt*hat this feeling prevails to 
a large extent in the rank-and-file of 


farmers. To this there is a powerful 
offset—the great influence of the new 
leadership which has been developed 
in farmer ranks. 

Frank O. Lowden, former Gover- 
nor of Illinois, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of this kind of leadership. 
Farm-born and farm-raised, he be- 
came a brilliant lawyer in the corpo- 
ration field and finally a farmer. All 
of that experience he is now dedicat- 
ing to the interests of the American 
farmer—having declined the Vice- 
Presidency of the United States and 
other high political positions to do so. 
Being an able political economist and 
an active farmer his leadership is of 
the highest. 

Again, the farm interests of 
America are fortunate in having in 
the Cabinet as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a “straight shooter” who “knows — 
his stuff” from active experience as a 
cowboy, a rancher and a farmer. He 
is not always in agreement with the 
Farm Bureau Federation officials— 
but, while they, or some of them, may 
feel that he is inclined to “lean back-— 
wards a little,” all of them are forced | 
to respect his opinions and sugges- 
tions. 

There are scores of other leaders of | 
farmer thought in various sections of 
the country who are scarcely second — 
to the two men mentioned. Collec- 
tively these men and their achieve- 
ments illustrate, in a graphic way, the | 
distinguished leadership which the — 
farmers of America have developed | 
in very recent years and the growth — 
which the American farmer has added 
to his stature as measured by civic, 
social and business standards. Con- 
sidered as a composite personage he — 
is no longer an isolated individualist, — 
distrustful of his fellows, devoid of 
capacity for teamwork and bashful — 
and inarticulate in the halls of legis- — 
lation. He knows his way about— _ 
even in Washington!; he tempers his 
own opinions with those of high-price — 
economists and leaders whose council _ 
is not a matter of price; he moves 
towards his objectives with military 
order, decision and a comman plan 
and otherwise conducts his fight for 
business advantage much as the mem- 
bers of any other big interest—the 
manufacturers, the railroad magnates 
or the merchants of the country— | 
might move to carry out a defensive 
or a constructive program. 

In a word, the American farmer 
has grown greatly in recent years. 
He has learned the important lesson — 
that he is not a latter-day Robinson 
Crusoe, isolated, aloof and self-suffi- — 
cient, but that he is a part of a com- 
plex civilization with world interests 
which he must look after as sharply — 
and as soundly as the international 
banker, the manufacturer who has his 
eye on foreign markets or the mer-- 
chant who imports or exports. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Its Influence on The City 
Beautiful 


HILADELPHIA has always been 
a city substantial. It has not 
always been a city beautiful. 

In recent years there has been an 
immense change in Philadelphia build- 
ings. It is rapidly growing into a 
sity beautiful as well as a city useful. 

Enterprising builders and a dis- 
sinctly better class of architects are 
‘esponsible for this happy change. 

Now on every hand are seen busi- 
aess structures of great beauty. 
Architects have proved to owners that 
t factory, warehouse, store or apart- 
nent hotel can meet every demand of 
‘rade and still be attractive to the 
tye. 
| To be useful, Philadelphia no longer 
teeds to be ugly. And when Phila- 
lelphians visualize the more beautiful 
fity rising all around them, one su- 
dreme architectural figure also ap- 
dears. 

That is Paul Philippe Cret. And 

vehind him rises the Architectural 
ichool of the University of Pennsyl- 
‘ania. 
' Many other architects of the first 
tank are in the foreground of this 
iewer city beautiful. To name but a 
ew does honor to a great group— 
(lauder, Trumbauer, Windrim, Borie, 
fimons, Medary. 

Klauder, for instance, is today su- 
verintending the architectural better- 
aents at a score of American col- 
eges. His design for a fifty-two- 
tory structure for the University of 
Pittsburgh will produce the most 
triking college architecture in the 
vorld. 

But the name of Paul Philippe Cret, 
till in the prime of life, has come to 
€ synonymous with those far-reach- 
ag plans for the general beautifica- 
ion of Philadelphia. 

No other American architect will 
fave a more enduring or impressive 
nemorial than the Parkway, Museum 
f Art and the broader improvements 

(Continued on page 3, column 2) 
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OTHING has occurred during the first two 
months of 1926 to change the favorable outlook 

for American business which appeared at the begin- 
ning of the year. Everything indicates that if we can 
avoid reckless optimism and speculation, the high level 


of prosperity will continue. 


During the last three 


years the people of the United States have produced 
and consumed more per capita than ever before. This 
has been due largely to fundamental forces which seem 
bound to continue—the cumulative effect of education, 
scientific research, experience in production and mar- 
keting, the elimination of waste and the increase of 


capital. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


A BAROMETER AND 
A THERMOMETER 


Sidelights of the Speculative 
Collapse 


By Ricwarp SPiLLane 


N THE first four days of March 
| the stock market had one of the 
greatest convulsions in its history. 
Transactions were of a volume beyond 
any ever seen before. 

The average decline in standard 
rails and industrials does not suggest 
what happened to speculative issues, 
especially those that had been under 
high pressure. In various of these the 
decline in three days ranged from 20 
to 50 points or more. 

And yet there wasn’t a failure or 
rumor of any Wall Street house being 
in distress financially. 

On the Curb the break was as bad, 
if not worse, than on the big Ex- 
change. The public utilities suffered 
the most. To many persons this 
slaughter of the public utilities was 
one of the most distressing features of 
the decline. ; 

Not many years ago the pubiic utili- 
ties were in a very bad way. In vari- 

(Continued on page 2, column 3) 


EXPANSION OF OUR 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


A New Era of Development 


By Srantey N. SHaw 
Associate Editor, Standard Statistics Company 


O RAPID has been the expansion 
S of the public utilities in the past 
five years, so quickly has the electric 
light and power industry in particular 
risen to prominence, that the full sig- 
nificance of the current era of public 
utility development is hardly grasped 
by the average looker-on. 

We in the United States are in the 
midst of an era of public utility 
growth that still has many years to 
run, In many ways it promises to 
exert upon our daily life—our stand- 
ards of living—a more profound influ- 
ence than did even the great era of 
railroad development which in the 
years immediately following the Civil 
War opened up the vast expanses of 
the western states to colonization. 


The higher standards of living, 
which the expansion of the public 
utilities (electric light and power, gas, 
telephone and telegraph, etc.) make 
possible, signify fully as important a 

(Continued on page 4, column 1) 
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THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY’S ANSWER 


TO GOVERNMENT 
IN BUSINESS 


industry is now centered upon 
companion bills introduced into the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
of our national Government designed 
to regulate, control and safeguard the 
disbursement of federal funds ex- 
pended for construction. The bills 
specifically prohibit any federal 
agency from expending more than 10 
per cent of the moneys allotted to it 
for construction purposes through use 
of the day labor method of construc- 
tion or, in other words, through use of 
its own equipment and hired labor. 
The bills provide that on any construc- 
tion project, such as public buildings, 
highways, dams, excavation, dredging 
and drainage, estimated to cost more 
than $5000, competitive bids be se- 
cured and, if found reasonable, the 
work to be let by contract to the low- 
est capable bidder. Maintenance and 
repair operations are excepted. 
Proponents of the bills say that our 
Federal Government expends annu- 
ally in the neighborhood of $175,000,- 
000 for construction purposes, $5\,- 
000,000 of which is spent through em- 
ployment of the day labor method. 
Contractors explain day labor as be- 
ing a method by which public agencies 
purchase their own equipment and ma- 
terials, hire labor and proceed with the 
construction of a project upon which 
they are the sole judge of the prog- 
ress of the work, the sufficiency of the 
workmanship and the economy of 
execution. The contractors say that 
many millions of dollars might be 
saved annually through use of the 
competitive contract system, and aside 
from the matter of economy, the spec- 
tacle of Government competing with 
private enterprise must be eliminated. 
Reliable figures show that our an- 
nual construction program is about 
$6,000,000,000, and of this $2,000,000,- 
000 is spent by our Governments, Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal, for public 
(Continued on page 2, column 1) 
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THE CONSTRUCTION INDUS- 
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MENT IN BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
works. Those who have made a close 
study of the day labor situation esti- 
mate that between 15 per cent and 25 
per cent of the moneys expended an- 
nually for public works is spent 
through the employment of the day 
labor system. A special committee of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in a report recently issued 
makes the following statement: 

“The 1924 report of the Army 
Engineers indicates that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of annual ex- 
penditures of $40,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 for river and harbor im- 
provement and maintenance are 
being made by day labor” 

The report goes on to say: 

“The day labor method fosters 
inefficiency and laziness in labor. 
Payrolls are likely to be excessive, 
and it is common knowledge that 
the lowest man-hour output is to 
be found on public work done by 
day labor.” 

The Associated General Contractors 
of America, in a brief submitted to the 
House Committee on Judiciary, which 
has charge of the bill in the House 
(H R 8902), condemns the day labor 
method of construction as being eco- 
nomically unsound and not counte- 
nanced by the commercial world, 
which must make its living by the 
practice of sound economics. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover is quoted as 


saying: 
“IT would like to see an inde- 
pendent investigation into the 


relative cost of construction of 
public works departmentally, as 
opposed to contracts. I believe 
that there would be demonstrated 
a great public waste. It is my 
own belief, as an engineer, that 
construction by contract of pub- 
lic works makes for national 
economy.” 
Secretary of the Interior Hubert F. 
Work is also recorded as saying: 
“It has been frequently stated 
that the Government only gets 
sixty cents for every dollar it 
spends for public improvements. 
The reason given for this is that 
employees will not work as dili- 
gently for a municipality, a 
county, a state or the national 
Government as for private em- 
ployers under the ‘eye of the mas- 
ter” It is also maintained that 
employees, particularly under 
the national Government, are 
cloaked with civil service protec- 
tion and are not required to exer- 
cise individual initiative or per- 
sonal enterprise. With employees 
in private business a different 
situation exists. They must ‘de- 


liver the goods’ or get their time. 
They are constantly confronted 
with the possibility of losing their 
employment. For these reasons it 
is the policy of the Interior De- 
partment to let everything pos- 
sible by contract on a competitive 
bidding.” 

The Associated General Contractors 
say that while public officials who fa- 
vor the day labor plan steadfastly 
maintain that it is cheaper than the 
competitive contract system, where 
the contractor guarantees under bond 
to produce a given piece of work in a 
given length of time at a given price, 
there is no real justification for this 
assertion. Many attempts have been 
made to find the true costs on day 
labor operations, but true and final 
costs cannot be ascertained. ‘The rea- 
son given for this is that many costs, 
such as fire insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, equipment depreciation and 
administrative overhead, although 
properly chargeable to construction 
projects, either as a whole or in part, 
are not found in the public official’s 
estimate of costs or in his final ac- 
counting. Invariably numerous costs 
are charged off to some other ac- 
tivity or paid for by some other bu- 
reau. or commission. Contractors 
therefore maintain that the value of 
the day labor method must of necessity 
be determined by a study of the fun- 
damentals involved. 

Aside from the question of econo- 
mies, there is a principle involved. The 
tendency of our Federal, State and 
Municipal Governments to increasingly 
encroach upon the field of private en- 
terprise is contrary to the principle of 
American Government and is being 
viewed with much concern by business 
men throughout the country. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
its eighth annual report issued in 1924 
stated that in 1922 there was one per- 
son on the public payroll for every 
twelve persons gainfully occupied 
otherwise. In recent studies the 
Board finds that this ratio had in- 
creased in 1924 to one to ten. While 
a small part of this increase of 20 per 
cent can undoubtedly be laid to an in- 
crease in our population, it is almost 
wholly indicative of the increasing 
tendency of government to expand and 
absorb the functions of private en- 
terprise. 

President Coolidge, when he made 
the dedicatory address at the unveil- 
ing of the First Division Monument in 
Washington, said: 

“You want to have your earn- 
ings and your property secure. 
You want a free and fair oppor- 
tunity to conduct your own busi- 
ness and make your way in the 
world without danger of being 
overcome by a Government mo- 
nopoly. When the Government 
goes into business it lays a tax on 


everybody else in that business 
and uses the money that it col- 
lects from its competitors to es- 
tablish a monopoly and drive them 
out of business. No one can com- ° 
pete. When the Government really 
starts into a line of business, that 
door of opportunity is closed to 
the people. It has always been an 
American ideal that the door of 
opportunity should remain open.” 
Those in positions of responsibility 
in the construction industry declare 
that day labor is increasing at an 
alarming rate, and unless the tend- 
ency is combated it will eventually 
absorb all of our public works con- 
struction with an enormous waste of 
public funds. 


A BAROMETER AND A 
THERMOMETER 


(Continued from page 1, column 2) 


ous instances they had been conceived 
or operated on what was close to a 
public-be-damned policy. At any rate, 
they lacked public confidence. Not 
until some wise men inaugurated the 
customer-ownership plan did they be- 
gin to work back to health and 
strength. Apparently some of the 
masters of these properties overcapi- 
talized this great asset of public con- 
fidence stock marketwise. 

Major effects do not come in the 
stock market without basic cause. In 
the judgment of dispassionate stu- 
dents of Wall Street, there never was 
a stock market so skillfully handled, 
so well supported by powerful in- 
terests as this one has been for the 
last year and a half, and yet was so 
open to attack within the last few 
months. 

Money conditions, that is, tightness 
of money reflected in high interest 
rates, force liquidation. But there 
was no lack of money at low rates 
when this market broke wide open. 

It must be remembered that the 
stock market is both a barometer and 
a thermometer—a barometer in its 
character at times and a thermometer 
most of the time. It rarely fails to 
give sign or warning of a change in 
its course. Usually it gives more than 
one note of warning. Not infrequently, 
as the record shows, it recovers so 
easily and moves up so smartly after 
its first sounding of the alarm as to 
dispel fear. But sooner or later the 
whole market seems to have lost its 
underpinning. 

The San _ Francisco earthquake 
ended one big bull movement. The 
market was much smaller then, and 
that earthquake seemed to be largely 
of local effect, but it disturbed trans- 
portation, troubled some insurance 
companies and, happening when the 
market was none too strong struc- 
turally, turned its course. 


“century. 


Rules, forms and signs that one 
were accepted in market movement 
no longer hold good, for back of th 
market now is more of money powe 
than ever before, and there is stabil 
ity to interest rates to a degree neve 
seen in other days. 

It is axiomatic that the higher th 
market goes the weaker it become: 
This market, broadly considered, ha 
been going up for nearly two years. I 
had been favored by developments a 
have few markets in the last quarte 
It had been guided, too, s 
far as any party of men can guide i 
by the ablest and most powerful grow 
of financiers in America. What i 
also highly important is that mone 
has been abundant, the crops hay 
been from fair to good, there ha 
been high activity in various of th 
manufacturing lines, income taxes hay 
been coming down and there has bee! 
a confidence in the national Govern 
ment that has been of great aid 
the market. 

So far as the plain observer coul 
discover, the very fact that in man 
issues the price had been forced ‘ 
high that only very rich men could bu 
the stock or trade in it laid these is 
sues wide open to attack wheneve 
anything happened of a generally dis 
turbing character. Stocks selling fo 
$200 or $300 or higher can drop like 
plummet under certain condition: 


. There’s truth in the slang term tha 


“the bigger they are the harder tg 
fall.” 
One thing reasonably certain is the 
as a result of the collapse of ear 
March the stock market will be actu 
ated more in the immediate future b 
basic conditions. 

It is reasonable to expect that fo 
time at least speculation will be mor 
restricted and the market be actua 
more by basic conditions and less } 
brute force. If that expec?tion 
realized, the industrial situetion wi 
appear bullish, while the ag: 
outlook will have a bearish tinge. 

Cotton presents a peculiar problei 
this year. Acreage is the largest i 
history. Early conditions are moj 
favorable. There is a huge surpli 
from last year’s crop. A recort 
breaking crop this year seems prol 
able. Anomalous as it would appea 
a crop of large size would have som 
what of a disastrous effect upon tt 
South. | 

Costs of producing cotton increa 
year by year. Present prices for nev 
crop cotton do not represent mol 


in general trades 
Wall Street’s experience would ni 
(Continued on page 3, column 1) 
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suggest that the Florida boom is in- 
creasing. Most of the large Wall 
Street brokerage concerns open branch 
offices in Florida to accommodate the 
winter visitors. Some broker firms 
have four or five branches in that 
state. Nearly all of them closed some 
or all these branches before the sea- 
son closed. If report be true, not one 
Wall Street house made expenses in 
Florida. 

Incidentally, there have been some 
remarkable sidelights illustrative of 
the ~:idth and depth of interest in the 
New York Stock Market. Of course, 
London and all the European centers 
were greatly concerned. But who 
would suppose the smash would create 
a commotion in the isles of the sea? 

Apparently it did, for one steam- 
ship company announced that so many 
urgent appeals came from people in 
Bermuda to get immediate passage to 
New York because of the stock market 
situation that the steamship Vestris 
was diverted from her regular course, 
ordered to Bermuda, picked up the 
worried ones and brought them to New 
York. 

What did the stock market smash 
amount to in market value of securi- 
ties? Noone knows. Estimates range 
from three to six billions of dollars. 
The larger total includes stock market, 

curb market and bond market. 

Morgan was right. 

This certainly is a whale of a coun- 

try when we are not particularly dis- 
_turbed by such a happening. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL, UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 
at Fairmount will constitute for Mr. 
Cret. 

However, it is not he individually, 
but that great seat of learning, the 
Architectural School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which is the chief 
topic for this article. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
beneficial effects which in future years 
must flow from that institution. 

Philadelphia and other American 
cities have always had an ample sup- 
ply of builders. Not one of them in 
former times had even a moderate 
supply of trained architects. 

These highly skilled architects have 
altered completely many square miles 
of dreary city wastes into building 
pictures which please a million eyes 
every day. 

The gain is so great it is surprising 
so little is known about the Univer- 
sity’s Architectural School. It is the 
fountain head of our newer city beau- 
tiful. 

Architecture was taught in a small 
way at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania 52 years ago. But it was not 
until 36 years ago that a distinct de- 
partment of architecture was estab- 
lished. 

And even then it was only a di- 
vision of other departments of the 
University. Only six years ago the 
Architectural School became the core 
and chief department in the new 
School of Fine Arts. 

Today that school ranks with the 
other leading professional schools in 
America’s oldest University. The study 
of architecture has become as distinct 
a branch of science as the study of 
law, medicine and dentistry. 

Mr. Cret came to the University in 
1903. In the years preceding his ad- 
vent the number of students studying 
architecture even as it was taught 
then ranged from 50 to 75. 

The number today is 375, and the 
School of Fine Arts has reached the 
maximum that it will admit under the 
restrictive plans which limit students 
to University capacity in every one of 
its branches. 

Beginning this year, a_ selective 
method of choosing students will be 
adopted in order to keep the number 
within proper limits. 

What preparation is needed to enter 
the Architectural School? A _ high 
school graduate can pass the required 
examination. 

Diligent work for four years will 
bring to such a student completion of 
his course and the degree of Bachelor 
of Architecture. 

There is also a five-year course lead- 
ing to the same degree, but which em- 
braces some special studies. 


There is a two-year course for 
draftsmen and also a post gradu- 
ate course of one year which merits 
a degree of Master of Architecture. 

The school is equipped with an im- 
mense plant and everything needful 
for the student of beautiful and safe 
building. 

A special library of 6000 volumes, 
which treats of world architecture; 
150,000 photographs of buildings and 
10,000 lantern slides are but three 
items in that equipment. 

The main drafting room has in it 
260 individual tables and in that re- 
spect has no peer in Pennsylvania. 

Of course, everything pertaining to 
the business or art of architecture is 
embraced in the course at that school. 
But especial emphasis is laid upon 
drawing and design. 

Mr. Cret is Professor of Design. And 
right there during the 23 years he has 
been at the University this world- 
known architect has impressed his per- 
sonality and ideas upon a stream of 
more youthful architects pouring 
through the school. 

During the entire four years the 
ordinary student is in that school he 
has unceasing instruction in freehand 
drawing. And after the first six 
months just as steady application to 
design. 

In the last year of the course more 
than half the entire time of every stu- 
dent is taken up in designing. 

Paul Cret was born in France and 
attained distinction as a student in 
the foremost art school in Paris. He 
brought to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania the Paris school idea of divid- 
ing the students of architecture into 
groups. There they receive from 
practical architects individual instruc- 
tion. 

Throughout the course of study, 
however, design is the main factor, and 
to it every student gives more time 
than to any other. Which means that 
the University is not only turning out 
architects who can erect any sort of 
building, but who are artists as well 
and can bring to their work that very 
element which every city beautiful 
must embrace. 

How does the University’s School of 
Architecture compare with those else- 
where? The best way to measure that 
is by citing actual records where 
Pennsylvania students came into di- 
rect competition with others. 

In the race for prizes and fellow- 
ships for foreign study and travel 
Pennsylvania students have easily led. 
They have obtained many more such 
honors than have gone to any other 
school, while in one period of four 
years Pennsylvania exceeded those in 
all other architectural schools com- 
bined. 

That proves distinct class in the 
Pennsylvania output. 

The alumni of the Ecole des Beaux 


Arts in Paris award a medal to the 
American school of architecture which 
ranks highest. Pennsylvania got the 


medal. 
The Rome fellowship, granting 
$3750 for three years’ study and 


travel in classic lands, open to com- 
petition in the United States, has been 
awarded seventeen times since 1907, 
and four times it came to Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The $3000 Paris Prize of Beaux 
Arts Architects has been awarded 
eighteen times, of which five were won 
by Pennsylvania graduates. 

More impressive still is the John 
Stewardson Memorial Scholarship in 
Architecture, worth $1000. Of the 
twenty-five awards made, nineteen 
have come to Pennsylvania men. 

These various awards and prizes 
granted after competition, which is 
open to all the youthful architects of 
America and which have been so fre- 
quently captured by Penn students, 
firmly establish the reputation it en- 
joys throughout the world. 

While Paul P. Cret is the largest 
figure upon the horizon of our city’s 
architectural education, Dr. Warren 
P. Laird is another to whom the Penn- 
sylvania school owes a vast debt. 

Dr. Laird has guided the architec- 
tural department since its beginning 
as a separate institution in 1890. His 
policies have outlasted the thirty-five 
years of the school’s history, and to 
his keen judgment in picking instruc- 
tors goes a great part of credit for its 
entire success. 

Since Philadelphia spends much 
more than $100,000,000 a year in new 
buildings, architecture has become a 
civic factor of enormous import. The 
effects of better architecture will be 
witnessed in striking degree by the 
$60,000,000 improvement embodying a 
new Pennsylvania Railroad terminal 
on the Schuylkill. 

When the present Broad Street ter- 
minal was completed little more than 
40 years ago, there was no restraint 
upon hideous Chinese walls and 
bridges, which were for years a daily 
insult to countless eyes. 

Anybody in the inelegant eighties 
could build in Philadelphia just as 
ugly as he chose. But now the sym- 
metry and eye effect of the whole 
Schuylkill River improvement are as 
keenly under direction as the utility 
features. 

Architecture has grown to be a civic 
quantity which can be measured in 
improvement so great as to be almost 
unbelievable. 

And to that end the Architectural 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania contributes more than does any 
other one agency. For that as well! as 
for other reasons it must be enrolled 
among our leading city assets, but to 
which the city itself makes no contri- 
bution whatever. 


‘ 
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change in our economic life as did the 
railroad construction of a half century 
ago. More directly does the electric 
light and power industry influence our 
daily actions. From the ill-lighted 
homes of a few years ago there has 
been a vast transformation. Where 
electric lights were a luxury they have 
become a common necessity. Elec- 
trically operated devices take the place 
in most households once occupied by 
one or more servants. 

It has been in the past five years 
that the growth of the electric light 
and power industry has assumed its 
most significant proportions. In the 
past five years the industry has actu- 
ally doubled itself. There has been 
nothing more truly indicative of the 
widespread business prosperity of the 
post-war years, of our higher stand- 
ards of living, of our industrial de- 
velopment than this expansion of the 
electricity industry. For the growth 
of the electricity demand signifies but 
one thing—a higher standard of living. 

Of course, development of the elec- 
tricity companies has been hastened 
by other factors than merely its 
cheapness and its superiority. The 
rapid expansion of the utility com- 
panies in the past several years could 
not have taken place in the absence of 
(1) the general period of prosperity 
experienced in the main since 1921, (2) 
the enormous building boom, with its 
consequent demands for electrical 
service, and (3) easy credit conditions. 
The last of these factors is by no 
means the least; in large part through 
their ability to obtain funds for ex- 
pansion at extremely low rates, 
the electric companies have done in 
five years what might otherwise have 
required a quarter of a century. 

When the war ended there was a 
sreat building deficit. Fully five years 
have been required to overcome that 
deficit. And for every new building 
that has been erected, at least one 
prospective electric company customer 
has developed. Moreover, as electricity 
was installed in practically every new 
home that was erected, it became nec- 
essary to modernize older residences 
through the same medium. The wiring 
of old buildings has been one of the 
important sources of new business in 
recent years. And even though the 
aumber of electrified homes has prob- 
ably doubled since the war, not much 
more than half are as yet supplied. 
Thus, quite plainly, the era of de- 
elopment for the electric companies 

\ far from its end. For until every 

yme is electrified, the industry will 

ush its campaigns. 

Electrification of homes constitutes, 
however, merely one of the outstand- 


ing factors in the growth of the in- 
dustry. The past quarter of a cen- 
tury has witnessed an enormous 
growth in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country, and for almost 
every power purpose electricity is an 
ideal source of supply. Individual 
factories, realizing the superiority of 
electricity to steam for general power 
purposes, have installed small motors 
throughout their plants for each in- 
dividual machine, and the electric light 
companies furnish the power. While 
the unit of profit on power business is 
smaller than that on lighting, the elec- 
trification of industry has doubtless 
contributed no less heavily than the 
electrification of homes to the ex- 
pansion of the past several years. 

The growth of the electrical indus- 
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In every year in its history, the electric 
power industry has shown a gain in gross 
revenues. The chart above, which is based 
on data compiled by the Electrical World, 
shows in particular the rapid expansion 
since the war. 


try last year exceeded that of any 
previous year. Of the new capital 
issues distributed throughout the 
United States last year, close to one- 
quarter represented those issued in the 
financing of electrical development. 
Not another industry even came close 
to this one in the extent of its ex- 
pansion last year. 


Basis ror FurtHer GrowTH 


But even should the next several 
years be less prosperous for business 
generally than the one: just past, there 
is little reason for anticipating any 
early halt to the expansion of the 
utility concerns. At least for another 
decade there will be a rather constant 
expansion. Probably 100 per cent of 
the homes of the country will never be 
electrified, but ten years from now the 
proportion will be far higher than the 
present figure of 54 per cent. And 
there will be close to 100 per cent 
electrification in many industries. 


New electrical developments are 
contributing heavily to the expansion 
of the industry at present. Within the 
past year the electrical refrigerator 
has been generally introduced. Fur- 
ther refinements of this household de- 
vice will doubtless lead to rapid in- 
troduction of electric refrigerators in 


the next several years, much to the ad- 
vantage of the electric light and power 
companies, for the electric refrigera- 
tor will come close to doubling the 
average household electrical bill. An- 
other two or three years will bring a 
general introduction of devices per- 
mitting the substitution of household 
electric current for batteries in radio 
sets. There are, it is estimated, at 
least 6,000,000 radio sets now in use, 
and several million more will be added 
in the next several years. When all 
of these receiving sets derive their 
current from the central station light- 
ing companies, the average household 
electrical bill will be materially in- 
creased, and another constant source 
of revenue for the electric companies 
will be developed. 


Tue Trenp or Exectraic Powrr 
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Although there are marked seasonal 
fluctuations in electric power production 
(consumption), there have been rather 
steady annual increases in demand, ex- 
cepting the depression year, 1921. 


Every new home that is wired for 
electricity adds a potential customer 
for electric irons, stoves, toasters, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
refrigerators, battery chargers and 
similar devices. The purchase of any 
one such device helps to expand the 
market for electricity, stabilize the de- 
mand and further the prosperity of the 
electric light and power companies. 
Moreover, new electrical devices are 
constantly being developed and ex- 
ploited. By entering into the sale of 
such electrical devices themselves the 
generating companies have directly 
added to the electric current require- 
ments of their customers and at the 
same time have acquired an important 
side line to their business. 


In contrast with less than ten mil- 
lion electric company customers in 
1920, the number of individuals so 
served had grown to practically 
eighteen millions by January 1, 1926. 
This indicates a rate of increase of 
one and one-quarter million customers 
annually. Henceforth the rate of in- 
crease will doubtless be less rapid. 
Probably not more than one million 
new customers will be listed this year, 
as compared with nearly two and one- 
half millions last year. But though 
electric current is now supplied in 


practically every city and town in th 
United States having a population o 
over 2500 inhabitants, there is still 
room for constant expansion within 
each city and in outlying districts. - 

In short, amazing though the eid 
pansion of the electrical industry har 
been in the past decade, there is still 
room for a wide growth over the n 
ten years, or even longer. Far fro 
any “saturation point,’ the electrie 
light and power industry is barely be- 
ginning to realize its possibilities 
Power on the farm—a developmen 
unheard of a few years ago—is no 
talked of. Extension of power lines tc 
farms, just as to factories, will release 
labor for other purposes, and doubt- 
less quickly repay the additional in- 
vestments. 
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“Super-power systems” heve  2ce 
under discussion for several years 
Few people realize just what they ar 
The term itself is ambiguous. The so 
called super-power systems, as we no 
know them, merely represent the con 
solidation of a number of electric ligh 
and power companies in a given sec 
tion of the country into a single inter 
connected unit. The larger the com 
pany and the better distributed are it: 
generating stations, the higher is its 
operating efficiency. Realization o 
this has led in the past two or thre 
years not only to a general expansio 
of most companies within the particu- 
lar territory they serve, but to a vast 
number of mergers. : 

Fully one-quarter of the entire cap 
talization of the electric light an 
power industry was involved in me 
gers during 1925. In excess of wo 
concerns were absorbed by other co 
panies. While the current year may 
not record any such extensive consoli- 
dations as did 1925, the process wi 
doubtless continue. Favorable money 
conditions (for the electric light com 
panies can borrow at excep baci 
low rates of interest) will make th 
financing of such purchases easy, an 
a steady growth in size of the large 
companies is anticipated on this ac 
count. 

Just as it is being found that ra 
road operation is much more sati 
factory when the facilities are co-ordi 
nated into a few very large units, s 
also is it proving in the electrical i 
dustry. Yet railroad consolidatior ’ 
have been going on for close to a hur 
dred years, and the process is by n 
means complete. Despite the ab 
sorption of over 400 electrical com 
panies last year, there are still in ex 
cess of 6000 individual companie 
Some day, doubtless, it will be possibl 
to serve the major portion of th 
country through some twenty-five té 
fifty large concerns, as with the rai 
roads, but the process will not be com 
pleted in one or two years. 
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